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The following Book s are juſt publiſhed, printed for 
ALEXANDER DoNALDSON, Edinburgb, and ſold by him 
and other Bookſellers in town and country, 


1. The Spectator, a new edition, 8 vols 12mo, with frontiſpieces. 
Price 168. bound. 

2. Dean Swift's whole works, a neat and correct edition; with ſome 
additional pieces, not included in any former Scotch edition; alſo the 
life of the author, and a complete index to the whole ; eight large vo- 
lumes 12mo. Price 11. 4s. bound. 

3. Memoirs of Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Sully, prime mini- 
ſter to Henry the Great. Newly tranſlated from the French edition of 
M. de L'Ecluſe. Illuſtrated with an accurate map of France. To which 
is annexed, The trial of Francis Ravaillac, for the murder of Henry the 
Great. In five large volumes 12mo. Price 15s. bound in calf and 
lettered, or 12 8. 6d. ſewed in blue paper. T he character of this boat 
is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it is quite ſuperfluous to ſay any thing about it.— 
In this tranſlation, care has been taken to refify ſeveral miſtakes, and ſupply 
ſome omiſſions to be found in the London edition. 

4. Titus Livius's Roman hiftory, from the building of the city, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh ; with notes hiſtorical and geographical. 8 vols 12mo. 
Price 1 l. 48. bound. | 1 

5. The hiſtory of Scotland, from the earlieſt accounts of that nation, 
to the reign of K. James VI. A new edition. From the Latin of 
George Buchanan. 2 vols large'8yvo, large print. Price 12s. bound. 

6. Ditto, coarſer paper. Price to 5: hound, 

7. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, with notes and 
cuts. 8 vols 12mo. Price 11. 48. bound. 

8. Rollin's ancient hiſtory; a new edition, ten large vols 12mo. Price 
11. 5 s. bound. 
method of ſtudying and teaching the belles lettres, 4 vols 
12mo. Price 12 8. bound. | 

10. A ſelect collection of Engliſh plays, from the beſt authors, con- 
taining Mahomet ; — The Orphan of China; — Siege of Damaſcus ;— 
Chriſtian Hero; — Don Sebaſtian ; — The Indian Emperor; — All for 
love; — Theodoſius, or, The force of love; — King Henry V.— and 
Oroonoko; all tragedies : alſo the following comedies, —The Miſer; — 
Provoked Wife; — Recruiting Officer; — Conſtant Couple, or, A trip to 
the jubilee ;—and, Sir Harry Wildair, Theſe make three handſome vo- 
lumes 12mo. Price 9s. bound. 

11. Another ſelect collection of Engliſh plays, 2 vols 12mo; Vol. 1. 
containing five tragedies, viz. 'The Spaniſh Friar ; — The Earl of Eſlex ; 
— Guſtavus Vaſa; — Phædra and Hippolitus ; — The ambitious ſtep- 
mother, Vol. 2. containing five comedies, viz. The Beggar's opera; 


— Polly, an opera; — The way to keep him; — The Guardian; — Th 
Gentle Shepherd. Price 6 s. bound. 
12. Thomſon's ſeaſons ; a neat edition, with cuts. Price 3s. bound 
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13. Thomſon's ſeaſons, 8vo, on fine writing-paper. Price 4 s. bound. 

14. The Ever-green: A collection of Scottiſh poems wrote by the in- 
$enjous before — Publiſhed by Allan Ramſay. 2 vols. 12mo, fine 
writing-paper: Price 5 s. bound. | 

15. Ramſay's Tea-table miſcellany : A collection of choice ſongs, 
Scots and Engliſh. 4 vols in one. Price 3 s. bound. 

16. poems complete, 2 vols bound together. Price 3 8. 

17. The adventures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca; giving an ac- 
count of an unknown country in the midſt of the vaſt deſerts of Africa. 
very entertaining book. 12mo, Price 3 8. bound. 

18. Inſtructions for a young lady in every ſphere and period of life. 
Containing, An unfortunate mother's advice to her daughters; Two 
letters to a lady, upon the ſubject of religion, by a clergyman; A letter 
to a young lady on her marriage; and, A poetical epiſtle upon the cul- 
tivation of taſte, addreſſed to Miſs G—— of E-—, 12zmo. Price 
2 s. 6 d. bound. | 
19. The Frederician Code; or, A body of law for the dominions of 
the King of Pruſſia. Founded on reaſon, and the conſtitutions of the 
evuntry. Tranſlated from the French. 2 vols 8vo. Price 12s. ftitched. 

20. The origin of laws, arts, and ſciences, and their progreſs among 
the moſt ancient nations. Tranſlated from the French of the Preſident 
de Goguet. 3 vols large 8vo. Illuſtrated with cuts and chronological 
tables. Price 15 s. ſtitched. ; . 

21. The private life of the Romans. Tranſlated from the French of 
M. D*Arnay, Profeſſor of the Belles Lettres, &c. at Lauſanne in Swit- 
Zerland. 12mo. Price 3s, bound. | 

22. The Complaint; or, Night-thoughts on life, death, and immor- 
tality, By Dr Young. A new edition. 12mo. Price 3 s. bound. 
23. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, complete in one volume. 
Price 4 s. bound. | : 

24. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey, complete in one volume. 
Price 3 s. 6d. bound, 3 | 

25. Mr Matthew Henry's expoſition of the Old and New Teſtaments ; 
wherein each chapter is ſummed up in its contents; the facred text 
inſerted at large in diſtin paragraphs ; each paragraph reduced to its 
proper heads; the fenſe given and largely illuſtrated; with practical 
remarks and obſervations ; in ſix volumes foho ; the fixth edition. 
Price of the fine paper in quires 4 1. 10 s. and the Coarſe 3 J. 10 s. —the 
binding 3 s per volume in calf, | 3 

26. A paraphrafe and commentary on the New Teſtament. In two 
volumes. The firſt, containing the four goſpels, and the acts of the holy 
apoſtles. The ſecond, all the epiſtles, with a diſcourſe of the millen- 
nium. 'To which 1s added, a chronology of the New Teſtament ; a map, 
and alphabetical table of all the places mentioned in the goſpels, acts, or 
epiſtles. With tables to each, of the matters contained, and of the 
words and phraſes explained throughout the whole work. By Daniel 
Whitby, D. D. late chantor of the church of Sarum. In two volumes 4to. 
The ſeventh edition. Price 11. 12 s. bound. 

27. Archbiſhop Tillotſon's whole works, a new edition, 10 large vols 
12mo. Price 11. 5's. bound. as 
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28. The Reveries of Field Marſhal Count Saxe; or, Memoirs on the 
art of war; a new tranſlation; to which is added, a treatiſe on the 
legion, with forty copper-plates. 8vo, Price 7 s. bound. 

29. Inſtitutiones pathologiæ medicinahs. Auctore H. D. Gaubio. 
Edit. 2. 12mo. Price 3 s. bound. 

30. Douglas on the muſcles. Price 3 8. bound. 

31. Keill's anatomy. Price 2 s. 6d. bound, 

32. Hippocratis aphoriſmi, Gr. Lat. Price 1 s. bound. 

33. A collection of original poems, by Scots authors, containing 
about ninety pieces of different kinds. Price 2 8. 6d. bound. 

34. The ſame book, vol. 2. Price 28. 6 d. bound. 

35. A ſet of twelve views of the caſtle and other public buildings in 
and about Edinburgh, deſigned by the late Maſter of Elphinſtone, and 
finely engraved. Price 65. | a 

36. A new copy-book, containing text, half-text, and round-hand. 
Price 2 8. 

37. Ars notariatus ; or, The art and office of a Notary-public, as the 
ſame is practiſed in Scotland. Edit. 2. 12mo. Price 4s. bound. 

38, Supplement to Spottiſwood's ſtyles. A new edition. Price 4 s. 

und, 

39. The works of Mr John Glas. In four volumes large 8vo. Price 
11. in boatds. 

40. Letters on Theron and Aſpaſio, addreſſed to the author. In two 
volumes 12mo. Edit. 3. large print. Price 68. bound. 

41. Sacramental meditations and advices, grounded upon ſcripture- 
texts, proper for communicants, to prepare their hearts, excite their af- 
fections, quicken their graces, and enliven their devotions on ſacramen- 
tal occaſions; and likewiſe uſeful to promote gracious diſpoſitions and 
reſolutions in Chriſtians, at all times, upon the remembrance of a cru- 
cified Jeſus. Together with a ſhort Chriſtian directory; a lecture con- 
cerning the Lord's ſupper, a preparation-ſermon, and an action- ſermon. 
By Mr John Williſon. Svo. Price 18. 6d. bound: 

42. A facramental —— or, A treatiſe concerning the ſanctifica- 
tion of a communion- ſabbath: containing many proper directions, in 
order to our preparing for, receiving of, and right behaving after the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, &c. By Mr John Willifon. The fifth 
edition. 8yo., Price 1 s, 6d. bound. 

43. The afflicted man's companion; or, A directory for families and 
perſons in ſickneſs. By Mr John Williſon. 8vo; Price 1 s. 6d. bound. 

44. Death and heaven ; or; The laſt enemy conquered, and ſeparate 
ſpirits made perfect; with an account of the rich variety of their em- 
ployments and pleaſures : attempted in two funeral diſcourſes, in me- 
mory cf Sir John Hartopp, Bart. and his lady, deceaſed. By I. Watts, 
D. D. The fourth edition. Price 1 s. bound. 

45. Obſervations on Daniels prophecy of the ſeventy weeks; and on 
a late interpretation; in which it ts wholly applied to the hiſtory of the 
Jews. By the Rev. Dr Maqueen. 8vo; Price 1 s. ſewed. | 

46. Ninctcen ſermons by Mr Joſeph Foord, late preacher of the go- 
ſpel in Edinburgh. Edit. 3. i2zmo. Price 18. 6d. bound. 

47. Milton's paradiſe loſt. i2zmo. Price 3 s. bound. 
48. Milton's 
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48. Milton's paradiſe regained ; — Samſon Agoniſtes ; and other 
poems. 12mo. Price 3s. bound. | 

49. Poems on ſeveral occaſions, by the Rev. Mr John Pomfret; con- 
taining, The choice; — Love triumphant ; — Cruelty and Luſt ; — The 
divine attributes; — A proſpect of death; —and, The laſt judgment. 
12mo. Price 28. bound. ; | 

50. Friendſhip in death. In twenty letters from the dead to the li- 


ving. To which are added, Letters moral and entertaining, in proſe 


and verſe. By Mrs Elifabeth Rowe. 12mo. Price 3s. bound. 
1. A practical diſcourſe concerning death. By Dr William Sher- 
lock. Large print. 8vo. Price 3 8. bound. 

52. The ſame book, a ſmall copy. Price 2 s. bound. 

53. Human nature in its fourfold ſtate. By the late Rev. Mr Thomas 
Boſton minifter at Etterick. 12th _ Price 1 s. 6 415 . 

. Marſhall's goſpel-myftery of ſanctification opened in ſun rac- 
deal directions. 890. Price I 1. 6 d. bound. 1 bh 

55. The communicant's companion; or, Inſtructions and helps for 
the right receiving of the Lord's ſupper. By Mr Matthew Henry. 
8vo. Price 1 s. 6 d. bound. | | 

56. Dr Scott's Chriſtian life, from its beginning to its conſummation 
in glory, 5 vols 12mo. Price 15 8. bound. 

. K. Johnſon's jeſts ; or, The wit's pocket- companion. Being a 
new collection of the moſt ingenious jeſts, diverting ſtories, pleaſant 
jokes, ſmart repartees, excellent puns, wiſe ſayings, witty quibbles, and 
ridiculous bulls. To which is added, A choice collection of the neweſt 
conundrums, beſt riddles, entertaining rebuſes, ſatirical epigrams, hu- 
morous epitaphs, facetious dialogues, merry tales, jovial ſongs, fables, 
Sc. Sc. The ſeventh edition. Price 1 s. bound. 

58. Gay's fables. In two parts. Price 18. 6d. bound. 

9. The Guardian. A new edition. 2 vols 12mo. Price 5 s. bound, 

24 Letters of Abelard and Heloiſe, with the hiſtory of their lives, (c, 
12mo. Price 25. bound. 

61. whole works of Sir William Temple, 4 vols 8yo, Price 
11. bound. h 
62. Diſcourſes on the being and attributes of God, in which the firſt 
principle of religion, the exiſtence of God, is proved. By John Aber- 

nethy, A. M. 2 vols 12mo. Price 65s. bound. 

63. An eſſay concerning the human underſtanding. In four books. 


By John Locke, Eſq; 3 vols 12mo. Price 9s. bound. 


64. Machiavel's hiſtory of Florence, 2 vols 12mo. Price 6 s. bound. 

65. Leybourne's trader's ſure guide, containing exact and uſeful ta- 
bles ready caſt up, and adapted to all kinds of buſineſs, whether whole- 
ſale or retail. Price 18. 6d. bound. . 

66. An inſtitute of the laws of Scotland in civil rights. With obſer- 
vations upon the agreement or diverſity between them and the laws of 
England. In four books. After the general method of Lord Stair's 
inſtitutions. By Lord Bankton. 3 vols folio. Price 41. 10s. bound. 

67. Practics; or, A ſyſtem of the more ancient law of Scotland. Com- 
piled by Sir James Balfour of Pettindreich, Lord Preſident of the court 
of ſeſſion. Folio. Price 1 1. 8 s. bound. 
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N. B. There are alſo a few fine copies of theſe two laſt articles till 
on hand. 

68. Deciſions of the court of ſeſſion from November 1744, to the end 
of December 1751. By David Falconer, Advocate. Folio. Price 
11. 75. bound. 

69. D. Thomæ Cragii, Equitis, jus feudale. Edit. 3. Opera et ſtu- 
dio Jacobi Baillie, Advocati. Folio. Price 18 8. bound. 

70. An abridgment of the public ſtatutes in force and uſe relative to 
Scotland, from the union to the 27th of George II. ic e By John 
Swinton, junior, Advocate. 2 vols 8vo. Price 12 8. bound. 

71. The ſtatute-law of Scotland abridged. With hiſtorical notes. By 
Lord Kaims. 8vo. Price 6s. bound. 

72. Britiſh acts of parliament at large and complete, from the union 
1707 to anno 1749, 21 vols 12mo. Price 7 I. bound. 

73. The ſame hook, from the year 1727 to 1749, ſeparate, making 
12 vols, being a ſupplement to the firſt nine. Price 3 1. 3 s. ſewed. 

74. The acts of ſederunt of the court of ſeſſion to the year 1752, 
2 vols folio. Price 16 s. bound together. 

75. Dirleton's doubts and queſtions in the Iaw of Scotland, together 
with his deciſions. Folio. Price 15 s. bound. | 

76. Minor practices; or, A treatiſe of the Scottiſh law; compoſed by 
that great lawyer Sir Thomas Hope of Craigiehall. Price 3 8. 6d. bound, 

77. The acts of the general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland, from 
the year 1638 to 1649. Price E s. bound, 

78. Dundas's abridgment of all the acts of aſſembly of the kirk of 
Scotland, down to the year 1721. Price 3s. bound. 

79. Heineccius's notes on Vinnius. 4to. Price 2 s. ſewed. 

80. Obſervations on ſome poitits of law, with a ſyſtem of the judicial 
law of Moſes. By Mr Maclaurin, Advocate. 12mo. Price 3 s. bound. 

81. A remonſtrance againſt Lord Viſc. Bolingbroke's philoſophical 
religion. Addreſſed to David Mallet, Eſq; the publiſher. 8vo. By the 
Rev. Mr George Anderſon. Price 5 s, bound. 

82. The Aer of the knights hoſpitallers of St John of Jeruſalem, 
ſtyled afterwards the knights of Rhodes, and at preſent the knights of 
Malta. Tranſlated from the French of Monſ. L'Abbe de Vertot. 5 vols 
12mo. Price 15 s. bound. 

83. The hiſtory of Sir William Wallace. 4to. Price 3 s. bound. 

84. The hiſtory of King Robert Bruce. 4to. Price 3 s. bound. 

8;. Experiments on bleaching. By Francis Home, M. D. Fellow 
3 royal college of phyficians in Edinburgh. 8 vo. Price 4 8. 


The following School-Books are likewiſe printed for A. Do- 
NALDSON, Edinburgh, and fold by him and other bookſellers in 
town and country. | 


1. Titi Livii Patavini hiſtoriarum ab urbe condita libri quinque prio- 
res. In uſum ſcholarum. Price 2 s. 6 d. bound. 

2. C. Suetonn Tranquilli XII. Cæſares, ex optima atque accuratiſſi- 
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ma Franciſci Oudendorpii editione fideliter expreſſi. 12mo. Price 2 s, 
6 d. bound. : | 

3. C. Plinii Cæcilii Secundi opera quæ ſuperſunt ; viz. Epiſtolarum 
libri decem, ex recenſione Gottlieb Cortii et Paulli Danielis Longolii; 
nec non ejuſdem Panegyricus Nervæ Trajano Auguſto dictus, ad optimas 


editiones caſtigatus. 12mo. Price 3 s. bound. 


4. Cornelius Nepos's lives of the excellent commanders, with an Eng- 
liſh literal tranſlation, and notes explanatory and geographical. By 
Robert Arrol. 8 vo. Edit. 2. Price 3 s. bound. 

5. A new and eaſy introduction to the making of Latin; with re- 
marks on the idiom of the Roman language. By Hugh Chriſtie, M. A. 
— of the grammar- ſchool of Montroſe, 12mo. Price 1 8. 6 d. 

u * 

The examples in this introduction are divided into diſtinct claſſes; 
the firſt are ſhort, and anticipate none of the ſubſequent rules; a fault 
much and juitly complained of in performances of this kind. 

6. A grammar of the Latin tongue, after a new and eaſy method, ad- 
apted to the capacities of children, By the ſame author. Price 1 s. 

The authots of the Monthly Review, vol, xix. p. 498. are pleaſed to 
give the following character of the grammar. In regard to the merit 
of Mr Chriſtie's Latin grammar, we ſhall only ſay, that it is the plaineſt 
and moſt diſtin performance of the kind we remember to have ſeen 
within ſo narrow a compaſs.” 

3 opera, ad optimas editiones caſtigata. Price 1 s. 4 d. 

und. BEET 


8. Horatii opera. Price 18. bound. 

9. Cicero de officiis. Price 2 s. bound. 

10. Terentii comœdiæ, apud Ruddimannum. Price 1 s. 2 d. bound. 
on 1. Cornelii Nepotis vitæ excellentium imperatorum. Price 1 s. 

nd, | 

12. Eutropii Romanz hiſtoriæ breviarium. Price 8 d. bound. 

13. Les avantures de Gil Blas, 2 tomes 12mo. Price 6 s. bound. 

14. Le Diable Boiteux, par M. Le Sage; nouvelle edition, ornee 
des figures; 2 tomes 12mo. Price 3 8s. bound. 

15. Les avantures de Telemaque, avec figures. Price 3 s. bound. 
16. Homeri Ilias, Gr. Lat. apud Ruddimannum, 2 vols. Price 48, 

ound. | | 

17, Arithmetic, both in theory and practice, made plain and eaſy in 
all the common rules, both in whole numbers, and fractions vulgar and 
decimal, By John Hill, Edit, 10. Price 3 s. bound, | 

18. Arithmetic, in the plaineſt and moſt conciſe methods hitherto ex- 
tant; with new improvements for diſpatch of buſineſs in all the ſeveral 
rules; alſo fractions, vulgar and decimal, wrought after a new and eaſy 
method. By George Fiſher. Edit. 12. Price 2 s. bound. 

19. A collection of Engliſh, proſe and verſe, for the uſe of ſchools. 
Price 2 8. 6. d bound. 

20. Warden's ſpelling-book. Edit. 3. Price 1 8. bound. 

21. The principles of tranſlation. Tranſlated from the French of M. 
Batteux. Price 1 s. 
22. Aſtreatiſe of arithmetic by Edward Cocker, A new edition re- 


viſed by John Mair, A. M. Price 1 s. bound. 
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Fter pa, — Acct of the paricids 8 the 
e the deceaſed King, as yet ſcaree enter 
E ub). oe 
reign on the 27 th day of March, ine + 
Holyrobdhouſe at {Edinburgh. The, Ku as yet not 
ft for government, there Was a great diſpute among the no- 
bles, who ſhould be dlected vicgroy ot regent. Archibald 
* of Douglas exceeded all the Scots at that time in wealth 
nd power; but Alexander Livingſton, and William Crich- 
a, both of them of knightly families, bore the beſt charac» - 
ter in point of authority, and in the fame which chey got for 
their prudence in the adminiſtration. of affairs in the then late 
reign. The nobilicy was unanimouſly inclined! to giv e. theſe 
two their votes, becauſe: they were jealous of Douglas's 


power, which was great enough to make even monarchs them- 

ſelves uneaſy at it. Accordingly Alexander Livingſton was 

made regent, and William Crichton, chancellor, which of - 

ice he had borne under the * King. The nobility was 
Vox. I. 
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ſcarce gone from the aſſembly, but preſently factions aroſe : 
for while the Chancellor Kept cloſe with the King in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh ; and the Regent with the Queen, at Stirling ; 
Douglas, fretting that he was put by in the laſt aſſembly, not 
knowing which faction he hated moſt, was well pleaſed to ſce 
all things in diforder ; fo that, rather by his connivance than 
conſent, the men of Annandale, who were always accuſtomed 
to thieveries and rapine, infeſted all the neighbouring parts, 
ranſacked them, and carried off the plunder, as if they had 
been in an enemy's country. When complaint of it was made 
to the governors, they ſent letters to Douglas to ſuppreſs them, 
(knowing that the Annandalians were under his regulation 
and power); but theſe not prevailing, they wrote others in à 
ſharper ſtyle, to put him in mind of his duty: but he was ſo 
far from puniſhing paſt offences, that he rather emboldened the 
offenders, by ſcreening them from puniſhment : for he gave 
forth a command, that none of them ſhould obey the King's 
officers, if they ſummoned them into the courts of Juſtice, or 
performed any other act of magiſtracy; in regard (is he alled- 
ged) that this exemption was a privilege granted to him (they 
commonly call it a regale or royalty) by former Kings; and 
that if any one ſhould go about any infringe it, it 5 coſt 
him his life. 

The repent and the chancellor did bewall this ſtate oft ings, 
but they could not rectify it; ſo that this panprene ſpread far- 
ther and farther, and ſoon infected all thoſe parts of Scotland 
which lay within the Forth. And they themſelves alſo diſ- 


- greed, inſomuch that proclamations were publicly made iti 


market-towns and villages, by Alexander, that no man ſhould 
pay obedience to the Chancellor; and by the Chancellor, that 
none ſhould. obey Alexander. And if a man addreſſed himſelf 
to either of them, to complain of any wrongs, he was fure, at 
his return, to meet with ſevere treatment from the men of the 
contrary faction; and mattets were now and then carried with ſo 
high a hand, chat the complaĩnant had his houſe fired about hi 
ears, and was ruined to all intents and purpoſes; ſo that both par. 
ties went beyond the length of hoſtile fury, in their mutual 
butcheries of one another. Bur the good men, who had joined 
neither faction, not knowing well what to do, kept cloſe at 
home, privately bew * * deplorable ſtate of their 
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country. Thus, whilſt every party ſought to ftrengthen it- 


ſelf, the public was neglected, and ſtood as it were in the midit, 
forſaken and abandoned by every body. 2 
The Queen, who was with the Regent at Stirling, in order 
conſiderably to ſtrengthen her party, performed an attempt both 
bold and manly. For the undertook a journey to Edinburgh, 
under pretence of viſiting her ſon, and ſo was admitted into 
the caſtle by the Chancellor: There ſhe was courteouſly 
entertained, and, after ſome compliments had paſſed, her diſ- 
courſe turned upon a lamentation of the preſent ſtate of the 
kingdom. She made a long oration, about the many and 
great miſchiefs that flowed from this public diſcord, as from a 
fountain of ills ; and ſignified, that, for her part, ſhe had al- 
ways endeavoured to compoſe all differences ſo, as, if they could 
not attain to a perfect tranquillity, they might however have 
ſome face of a civil goyernment. But, ſeeing ſhe could not 
prevail, either by her authority or counſel, to do any good a- 
broad, and in a public manner, ſhe was now come to try what 
ſhe could do privately ; for ſhe was reſolved to try her utmoſt, 
that her ſon, who was the hopes of the Kingdom, ſhould have 


a pious and a liberal education; that ſo, in time, he might be 


able to apply ſome remedy to theſe ſpreading evils. And, ſce- 
ing this was a motherly care implanted in her by nature, ſhe 
hoped it would procure her the envy of nobody: that, as for 
other parts of the government, ſhe deſired they might take it, 
who thought themſelves fit ro manage, and undergo fo great a 
burden; but yet, that they would manage it ſo, as to remem- 
ber, that they were to give an account to the King when he 
came of age. 2 | 175 * N 
This harangue ſhe made with a countenance ſo compoſetl, 
that the Chancellor was fully convinced of her fincerity ; nei- 
ther did he diſcover any thing in her train of followers, which 
gave him the leaſt hint to ſuſpect either fraud or force; ſo that 
hereupon he gave her free admiſſion to her fon when ſhe plea- 
{ed ; and they were often alone together, and ſometimes ſhe 
ſtaid with him all night in the caſtle. In the mean time, the 
artful woman frequently diſcourſe the governor about ma- 
king up of matters between the parties; and ſhe called ulſo ſome 
of the contrary faction to the conferences; and thus ſhe inſi- 
| P | 
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nuated herſelf fo far into the man, that he communicated free. 
ly with her touching almoſt all his affairs. | 
Having thus gained the Chancellor, ſhe eaſily perſuades the 
young King to follow her, as the author of his liberty, out 
of this priſon, and ſo to deliver bimſelf out of the of a 
perſon, who uſed the royal name for a. cloak of his wicked- 
nels ; who had monopolized all public offices to himſelf; and 
neglecting the good of the public, had highly advanced his own 
particular fortune. To bring this bappily to paſs, ſhe. told 
him there wanted only a will in him to hearken to the 
good counſel of his friends; and as for other matters, he might 
leave them to her care and management. By ſuch kind of 
ſpeeches, ſhe, being his mother, and a. ſharp woman, eaſily 
perſuaded. him, who was her ſon, and but a youth, to put bis 
whole truſt and confidence in her; eſpecially, ſecing a freer 
condition of life was propoſed to him. GY 
Accordingly ſhe, having prepared all things for their flight, 
went to the Chancellor, and told him, that ſhe would (tay that 
night in the caſtle, but early in the morning ſhe was to go to 
* Whitekirk (that was the name of the place), to perform a 
vow which ſhe had made tor the ſafety of her fon; and in the 
mean time commended him to his care, till ſhe returned. He, 
ſuſpecting no deceit in her words, wiſhed her a good journey 
and a fate return, and ſo parted from her. ot Fa 
Herenpon (as was agreed before) the King was put into a 
cheſt, wherein ſhe, was wont to put her woman's furniture, 
and, the day after, carried by faithful ſervants out of the ca- 
{tle to the ſca · ſide at Leith. The Que eu followed after with a 
few attendants, to prevent all ſuſpicion: there a ſhip lying 
ready to receive them, they went JT and, with a fair gale, 
made fox Stirling... The King's ſervants waited- late jn the 
morning, expecting ſtill when he would awake, and ariſe out 
of his bed; 1a that, before the fraud was detected, the ſhip 
was quite out of danger, and the wind was ſo favourable, 
that before the evening they landed at Stirling, There the 
King and Queen were, received with, great joy and mighty ac- 
clamations of the Regent, and of all the promiſcuous multitude. 
The cxaft of the Queen was commended by all, and the great 
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fame for wiſdom. which the Chancellor had obtained, became 
now to be a, ridicule, even to the vulgar, | This rejoicing; and 
thankſgiving of the . populace laſted (as is uſual), two days, 
and was celebrated with general ſhouts. and geclamations af y 
The third day, thoſe of Alexander's faction came in, ſeme 
out of new hopes, others invited by authority of the King's; 
name; to whom, when the, ſeries of the project was declared 
in order, the courage af the Queen in undertaking the mar- 
ter, her wiſdom. in carrying it on, and her happineſs in eſftꝭ- 
ing it, were extolled to the ſkies... The avarice and unvier- 
fal cruelty ot the Chancellor, and eſpecially his 22 to 
the Queen and the Regent, were highly inveighed a 
he Queen as 2 8 author of all the e ö 
quently of all the miſchiefs ariſing from thence; moreover, 
that he had converted the public re venue to his -own ud; 
that he had violently ſeized on the eſtatrs of private perſons, 
and what. he could not carry away, he ſpoiled; that he alone 
had all the wealth, honour, and riches, when others were p-, 
ning in ignominy, ſolitude, and want; theſe grievances, tho? 
great, yet were like to be ſeconded with more oppreſſive 
unleſs, by God's aid and counſel, the Queen had, no leſs va»: 
lantly than happily, freed the King from priſon, and ſo de- 
livered others from the Chancellor's tyranny ; for, if he 
kept his King in priſon, it was evident what private men 
might fear and expect from him. What hope could there e 
ver be, that he would, be reconciled to his advertaries, 
who had fo Ee circumvented. his friends? and how 
could the interior ſort expect relief from him, whoſe inſatiable: 
avarice all their eftates were not able to fatisfſy? And therefore, 
ſince by God's help, in the firlt place, and next, by the Queen's 
:gacity, they were freed from his tyranny, all courſes. were 
to be taken that this joy might be perpetual : and to 
make it ſo, there was. but one way, Which was to 
the man, as it were, by the ears, out of his caſtle, that neſt 
of tyranny; and either to kill him, or in ſach A mam 


ner to diſarm him, that, for the future, he ' ſhould not 


have the ability of doing them any more miſchief; though: 
(ſaid they) ba diſarming him was not a very fate 
way, becauſe fuch a ſavage as he, who had been acauthomed 


to blood and rapinc, would never be at quiet fo long as che 
breath was in his body. 
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This was the purport of Alexander's diſcourſe in council, to 
whom all did affent ; ſo that an order was made, that every one 
thould go home, and levy what force they could to beſiege the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, from which they were not to depart till 
they had taken it. And that this might be ed with 
the greater facility, the Queen promiſed to ſend thither a great 
quantity of proviſion which ſhe had in her ſtorehouſes in Fife; 
but diſpatch was the main thing to be conſulted at that juncture, 
while their counſels were yet private, and the enemy had no 
warning to provide things fit and neceſſary for a ſiege: and in 
the interim, they had no room to apprehend any thing from 
Douglas, who was, they knew, a mortal enemy to the Chancel- 
lor; ſo that now, as they had all the power, treaſure enough, 
and likewiſe the authority of the King's name, (that being now 
taken from the Chancellor), he could have no hope, no other 
reſource, but to put himſelf upon their mercy. 

Thus, the aſl-mbly being diſſolved, all things were ſpeedily 
provided for the expedition, and a cloſe ſiege laid ro the caltle. 
The Chancellor was acquainted well enough with their deſigns ; 
but he placed the greateſt hope of his ſafety, and of maintain- 
ing his dignity, in bringing over Douglas ro concur with him 
in his defence. | | do > 

For this end he ſent humble ſuppliants to him, to acquaint 
him,“ That he would always be at his devotion, if he would 
aid him in his preſent extremity ; urging, that he was decei- 
ved; if he thought that their cruelty would reſt in the deftruc- 
tion of himſelf alone; but that they would make his overthrow 
as a ſtep to deſtroy Douglas too.“ | 

Douglas anſwered his meſſage with more freedom than ad- 
vantage, viz. © That both Alexander and William were equal- 
ly guilty of perfidiouſneſs and avarice, and that their falling 
out was not for any point of virtue, or for the good of the 
public, but for their own private advantages, animoſities, and 

feuds; and that jt was no great matter which of them had the 
better in the diſpute; nay, if they fell both in the conteſt, the 
public would be a great gainer by it; and that no good 
man would defire to ſee a happier ſight than two ſuch fencers 
hacking and hewing one another.” | | 
This. anſwer being noiſed abroad in both armies (for the ca- 
{tle was already beſieged), was the occaſion of a peace being 
ſooner clapt up than any one thouglit was poſſible. A truce 
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was made for two days, and Alexander and William had a meet - 
ing, where they debated it together, how dangerous it 
would be, both for the public and their private eſtates too, if 
they ſhould perſiſt in their hatred, even to a battle; inſomuch 
as Douglas did but watch the event of the combat, that he 
might come freſh, and fall upon the conqueror, and by that 
politic means attract all the power of the kingdom to himſelf, 
when either one of them was ſlain, or both weakened and bro- 
ken; and therefore the hopes of both their ſafeties were placed 
in their common and mutual agreement. Thus the threatening 
dangers eaſily reconciled thoſe two, who were, upon all other 
accounts, prudent enough. William, according to agreement, 
gave up the keys of the caſtle to the King, profeſling, that 
both himſelf and it were at his ſervice : and that he never en · 
tertained any. other thought than that of obedience to. the 
King's will. Upon this profeſſion he was reccived into favour 
with the univerſal aſſent of all that were preſent. The Kin 
ſupped that night in the caſtle, thus ſurrendered to, him, . 

the next day, the government of the caſtle was beſtowed on 


William, and the regency on Alexander. Thus, after a deadly 


hatred. between them, it was hoped, that for ever after, the 
foreſight of their mutual advantage, and the fear of their com- 
mon enemy, had bound them up in one firm and indiſſoluble 
aer o WA” io | 
After theſe civil broils between the factions were compo- 
ſed ; beſides robberies, and the murders. of ſome of the com- 
mon ſort, which were committed in many places, without pu- 


niſhment, there were ſome remaining feuds, which broke out 


betwcen ſome noble families. The year after the King's death, 
on the 211t of September, Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock had 
treacherouſly ſlain Alan Stuart of Darnly in a truce, as he met 
him between Linlithgow! and Falkirk. The next year after, 
on the gth of July, Alexander, Alan's brother, with his par- 
ty, fought. Thomas, where many were flain on both ſides, 
their numbers being almoſt equal; and, amongſt the reſt, 
Thomas himſelf fell. 5 1 ARE 

The death of Archibald Douglas happened very opportnely 


at this time, becauſe, in his lifetime, his power was univerſa 


ly formidable. He died of a fever, the next year after the 


death of James I. His ſon William ſucceeded him, being the 
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ſeth Earl of that family; he was then in the fourteenth yeat Ir 
of his age, a young mam of great hopes, if His education had Ih 
been amwerable to his ingenuity. But flattery, which, is the Na 
perpetual poſt of great families, corrupted his tender age, puffed In 
up oy entering too ſoon' on his eftate. For ſuch nien as were ſc: 
accritomed to jdlenefs,” and who made a gain of the folly and Na 
indiferetioh of the rich, did mignify his father's magnificence, Wd: 
power, and almoſt more than royal retinne ; and, by this Nw 
5 perſuaded a plain, ſimple diſpoſition, un- Ip 
armed againſt ſuch temptations, to maintain a great family, ſw 
aud to ride abroad with a train beyond the ſtate" of any other ye 
nobleman ; fo that he kept his old vallals about him, in their Ius 
former offices, and obtained alſo new, by his profuſe latgeſſes ; Il 
he alſo made knights and ſenators, and 0 diſtinguiſhed the or- 
det and degrees of his attendants, as to initate the public con- 
ventions of the Kingdom: in fine, he omitted nothing, which 
might equal the majeſty of the King himſelf. Such gallantries 
were enough to create ſuſpicions of themſelves; 1 good 
men were alſo much troubled tor Him, upon another account, 
that he would often go abroad with 2000 horſe in his train, 
amonpſt whom fome were notorious malefactors and thieves, 
and many of them worthy of death; yet with theſe he would 
come to court, and even into the King's preſence; not only to 
ſhew his power, but even to ſtrike terror into the hearts of 
others. This kits inſolende was further heightened, by his 
ſending ſome eminent perſons as his ambaſſadors into France, 
viz. Malcolm Fleming, and Jobn * Lauder, who declaring 
how much bis anceſtors had erred of the Kings of France, 
eaſily obtamed for him the title of Dake of Tours; an honour 
which had been conferred on his grandfather by Charles VII. 
for his gi eat ſervices performed in the wars; and his father al- 
ſo had erioyeck it after him. Grown proud by this acceſſion 
of grandeur, he undervalued the” Regent arid the Chancellor 
too, being, as he alledged, his father's enemies; neither did he 
much ſtand in awe of the King himſelf. For thefe cauſes, the 
wer of the Douglaſſcs ſeemed too exorbitant; and over and 
above all this, a further cauſe of ſuſpicion was added. 
William Stuart had a large patrimony in Lorne; his bro- 


* Or Lother, a great and ancient family in Lothian. © 
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ar ther James, after the King's death, had married the Queen, and 
ad had children by her, but very hanghtily reſenting that he was 
he admitted to no ſhare in the adminiſtration, to the end he 
ed might more eaſily obtain what he deſired, and revenge his con- 
re Ncealed grief, he ſeemed well inclined to Douglas's faction; 
1d and it was thought, that the Queen was not ignorant of his 
e, deſign : for the alſo took it amiſs, that the Regent had not re- 
iis warded her merits as ſhe expected. On account of theſe ſu- 
n- Eſpicions, the Queen, her huſband, and her huſband's brother, 
y, [were committed to priſon the ſecond day of Auguſt, in the 
year of our Lord... The Queen was ſhut up in a chamber 
narrow enough indeed of itſelf, but yet even there ſhe was di- 
ligently and watchfully guarded : for the reſt, they were laid 
in irons in the common priſon, and were not freed, till in an 
allembly of noblemen, held the 31ſt of Auguſt, the Queen 
ch lad cleared herſelf from being any way privy to theſe new 
es plots; and James and his brother had given ſureties that they 
od would act nothing againſt the Regent; and that they would 
it, Inot take any poſt in the government without his conſent. 
n, | Amidſt this uncertainty of affairs, the weſtern iſlanders made 
2s, a deſcent upon the continent, and waſted all with fire and 
14 ford, without diſtinction of age or ſex, ſo that their avarice 
to and cruelty was not to be parallelled by any example: nei- 
of her were they contented to prey only upon the ſea-coaſt, 
1is Put they alſo ſlew John Colchon, a noble perſon in Lennox, 
ce, Paving called him out from Inch-merin, in the Loch-lomond, 
ng No a conference, and after having publicly plighted their faith 
de, For his ſecurity: this was done the 23d of September. Many 
ur Foul offences of this nature were committed; ſo that partly on 
II. Ne account of want of tillage, and partly of unſeaſonable wea- 
al- ter, provifions came to be very dear; and moreover, there 
on 3s a peſtilence for two years, ſo dreadful and fierce, that they 
or ho were viſited with it, died within the ſpace of a day. The 
gar aſcribed the cauſe of all theſe calamities to the Regent; 
or matters ſucceeding proſperouſſy with him, he deſpiſed the 
hancellor, and the nobles of that faction, and brought the ad- 
niniſtration of all things within the compaſs of his own power. 
omplaints were made againſt him, that he cauſed noble and 
minent perſons to be impriſoned upon light and unground- 
n ſuſpicions, and afterward a ny upon them very heavy 
OL, II. 
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and unwarrantable puniſhments ; and that he gave indemnity 
to thoſe who were really guilty, merely according to his own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure; and that he held ſecret correſpond- 
ence with Douglas. The Chancellor could not bear theſe 


things with patience, nor paſs them over in ſilence ; neither 


was he able to prevent them by force ; and therefore he ſup- 
preſſed his anger for the preſent, and reſolved to leave the 
court. And accordingly, upon the firſt opportunity, he left 
the King and the Regent at Stirling, and with a great train of 
followers came to Edinburgh; and there he fixed himſelf in 
that ſtrong caſtle, being intent and vigilant in all occafions of 
change which might occur. 

When this matter was noifed abroad, it excited envy a- 
gaintt the Regent, becauſe of his power ; and procured favour 
to the Chancellor, becauſe of his retirement: neither did Wil- 
liam neglect his opportunity to make advantage of theſe feuds; 
for he reſolved, by ſome bold attempt, to curb the inſolence 
of his adverſary, and to remove the contempt he had caſt 
upon bim. And therefore having underſtood by his ſpies, that 
the King went every day a-hunting, and was ſlightly guarded, 
watching the ſeaſon when Alexander was abſent, and having 
made ſufficĩent inquiry into the conveniency of the country, the 
fitneſs, of the time, and the certain number of the guards, he 
choſe out a place not far from Stirling, where the faithfulleſt of 
lis friends, with what force they could make, ſhould meet and 
Wait for his coming: and ha, with a few horſe, lodged himſelf 
in a wood near the caſtle of Stirling, before day, and there 
waited for the King's coming; neither did Providence fail him 
in this bold attempt. The King came into the wood carly in 
the morning, with a ſimall train, and thoſe unarmed too; an! 
ſo he fell amongſt the armed troops of the Chancellor; they 


aluted him as King according to cuſtom, and bid him to /: 


of good cheer,. and take courage. The Chancellor, in as few 
words as the time would permit, adviſed him to provide for 
himſelf and the kingdom, and to deliver himfclf out of Alex. 
ander's priſon, that ſo he might live hereafter at liberty, and 


. a3 a King; and might not accuſtom himſelf to fulfil the luſts 


and dictates of other men; but might, himſelf, lay thoſe com- 
mands, which were juſt and equal, upon others; and ſo might 
lice all his ſubjects from their preſent miſery, which they hal 
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been plunged into by the ambition and luſt of their ſubordi- 
nate governors, and that ſo deeply, that there could be no 
remedy found for them, unleſs the King himſelf would under- 
take the government ; and this he might caſily do without 
peril or pain. For he himſelf had provided a good body of 
horſe near at hand, who would attend him to what fit place 
ſoever he would go. The King ſeemed by his countenance to 
approve of what he had ſaid ; either that he really thought ſo; 
or elſe, that he diſſembled his fear. Whereupon the Chancel- 
lor took his horſe's bridle in his hand, and led him to his own 


men: they which were with the King, being few, and un- 


armed, not able to encounter ſo many men, returned back in 
great ſadneſs, Thus the King came to Edinburgh, guarded 
with 4000 armed men, where he was received by the com- 
monalty with great demonſtrations of joy. « 

After the Regent heard of what was done, his mind was 
confounded betwixt anger and ſhame, inſomuch that he return- 
ed to Stirling, to conſider what was moſt adviſeable in the 


caſe. His great ſpirit was mightily troubled to ſee himſelf fo - 


childiſhly deluded by his own negligence ; he ſuſpected it was 
done by the fraud and connivance of his own followers ; and 
thus he ſtood long wavering whom to truſt, and whom to fear; 
ſhame, anger, and ſuſpicion, reigned alternately in his mind. 
At length he took a little heart, and began to bethink himſolf 
what remedy to apply to his . misfortune. He knew 
that his own ſtrength was not ſufficient againſt the Chancellor, 
a man politic in counſel, and ſtrong in force; and beſides, he 
had the favour of the pcople, and the authority of the King's 
name, to ſupport him. As for the Queen, he had ſo'offend- 
ed her by her cloſe impriſonment, that ſhe was hardly ever 
ke to be reconciled to him; and if ſhe was, lie had no great 
confidence in het aſſiſtance. And for Douglas, it is true, he 
had ſtrength enough, but no prudence ; his age was tender; 


his mind infirm ; he was corrupted by flattcries, and ſwayed - 


by the perſuaſions of others; and (as in fuch circumſtances it 
noally falls out) the worſt of men could qe moſt with him, 
and therefore he thought it below his dignity to have any 
thing to do with ſuch a raſcality of men: but the Chancello, 
though he was of a contrary faction to him, yet was a wiſe 
hum, and his age and diſpoſition might more ſuciy be truſted ; 
WY | 
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neither was the cauſe of offence between them ſo great, but 
that it might yield to former civilities which had paſſed between 
them. But the greateſt likelihood of their reconciliation was 
grounded upon the ſimilitude of their danger, and their joint 
conſent to niaintain the ſafety of the commonwealth. Beſides, 
the enmity of the Chancellor was what was moſt of all to be 
dreaded ; for it he joined the other factions, he had power in 
his hands either to reduce, or baniſh the Regent. Having pon- 
dered upon theſe things for ſome days in his mind, and com- 
municated them to ſome of his moſt familiar friends, good 
men, and lovers of their country, by their advice he took an 
ordinary train of attendants, and went to Edinburgh. 

It happened, that the Biſhops of Aberdeen and Murray were 
then chere; men, according to thoſe days, of good learning 
and vitue. By their means and . the Regent and 
Chancellor had a meeting in St Giles's church, with ſome few 
friends of theirs on each fide, 

The Regent firſt began to Er 8 

I think it not neceſſary (ſays he) to make a long diſcourſe 
in bewailing thoſe things, which are too well known to all, or 
in reckoning up the miſchiefs ariſing from inteſtine diſcords, 
and the benefits ſpringing from concord; I wiſh we might ex- 
perience thoſe miſeries rather by foreign than domettic ex- 
amples; I will then come to thoſe things which concern the 
public fatery of all the people; and, next to theirs, our own, 
molt of all. This diſagreement betwixt us ariſeth, neither 
from covetouſneſs, nor from ambition to rule; but becauſe, 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs, which both of us wiſh 
well to, we arc not of one mind, but take diſſerent meaſures; 

ct, we are to take great care, leſt this our diſſenſion ſhould 
be publicly prejudicial to the Kingdom, or privately injurious 
to ourſelves. The eyes of all men are upon us two: wicked 
pꝛrſons propoſe to themſelves a licentiouſneſs to do any thing, 
when we are deſtroyed ; and ambitious oncs think then alſo, 
to obtain an opportunity to get wealth and power; and beſides, 
we have a great many maligners and enviers, as 1ſually men 
newly raiſed up to the bigheſt dignity are. wont to hare. 
All theſe, as they repine at our ſucceſſes, and calumniate our 
proſperity ; ſo they willingly receive the news of cur adverſi- 
ty, as thereby hoping and wiſhing for our ruin, and there- 
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fore it will be worth both our labours, to conſult our own 
ſafety, which is cloſely interwoven with that of the public, 
and ſo to revenge ourſelves on our enemies and detractors, as 
may redound to our great glory and praiſe. The only way 
to accompliſh thoſe ends, is this, that we forget our private 
injuries, and contribute all our thoughts and counſels for the 
good of the public; remembering, that the King's ſafety is 
committed to our care, and ſo is alle the ſafety of the kingdom; 
yet ſo, that we are both liable to an account. And therefore, 
as heretofort we have been to blame in contending which of 
us ſnould be the greater in honour and authority; ſo, for the 
future, let our conteſt be, which ſhall exceed the other in 
moderation and juſtice: and, by this means, we ſhall bring it 
to paſs, that the commonalty, who now hate us, and ini pute 
all their calamities to us, will be reconciled to, and revere us 
again. The nobility, who, upon our diſunion, have lanched 
forth into the moſt unwarrantable exceſſes, may be brought 
back to a due ſenſe of moderation; and the more powerful 
ſort, who deſpiſe us, as weakened by diviſion, may ſtand in awe 
of us, when united and reconciled, and ſo behave themſelves to- 
ward us with greater ſobriety than ever. As for me, 1 willingly 
give upthe tender age of the King to be modelled and governed 
by you, as his father, in his lifetime, appointed; for as oft- 
en as I ſeriouſly think of that ſervice, I judge myſelf rather to 
be eaſed of a ESE than deſpoiled'of- an honour : if I have 
received any private injury from you, I freely forgive 
it, for the ſake of the public; and if I have done you 
any wrong, let honeſt arbitrators adjuſt the damage, and I 
will make you ſatisfaction to the full; and I will take ſpe- 
cial. care that ſuch ſhall be my behaviour tor the future, 
that neither my lofles nor advantages ſhall put the leaſt 
ſtop to the public proſperity. And if you are of the ſame 
mind, we may both of us reſt ſecure for the preſent, and alſo 
leave our memories more grateful to poſterity-; but if you 
think otherwiſe, I call all men to witneſs, both here and here- 
after, that it is not my fault, that the evils under which we 
now labour, are not either fully cured, or, at leaſt, in ſome 
fort relieved and mitigated.” 
To this the Chancellor replied, | 

As I unwillingly cutered upon this ſtage of contention, 


ſcore of my country; for there never was, nor ſhal 
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ſo I am very willing to hear any mention made of an honour- 
able agreement : for as I did not take up arms before the inju- 


ries I ſuffered provoked me; ſo your modeſty hath urged me 


not to ſuffer the public to be damaged by my pertinaciouſneſs. 
For I ſee, as well as yon, by this our diſcord, that good men 
are expoſed to the injuries of the bad; in the minds of the ſe- 
ditious are excited hopes of innovation ; our country is left 


for a prey; the kingly dignity is leflened ; public ſafety be- 


trayed ; authority bearded and ridiculed, even by the meaneſt 
of the people. And whilſt we thus betray the ſafety of the 
public, our private affairs. are in no better a poſture. In the 
mean time, men, who are given to ſedition, make advantage 
of our diſcords ; and our enemies behold them as a pleaſant 
ſight, (for they hate us both alike) ; and if the loſs fall on ei- 
ther of ns, yet they count themſfelves-gainers, by what either 
of us ſhall loſe : and therefore I will not repeat the cauſes of our 
feuds, leſt I make old ſores bleed afreſh ; but, in ſhort, I de- 
clare, that T forgive all private wrongs and injuries, - the 
| be, any 
thing thing that I prefer to the fafety of the people, and the 
good of the commonwealth.” 
Thoſe who were preſent, did highly commend both their 
reſolutions; and ſo, by joint conſent, arbiters were choſen to 
compoſe differences; and, to the great joy of all, old diſcords 
were placked up by the roots, and new foundations of amity 
Jaid ; and thus they, by joint counſel, again undertake the ma- 
nagement of the kingdom. After this concord, an aſſembly of 
the eſtates was held at Edinburgh. Thither came not a few 
perſons, as is uſual, but even whole clans and tenantries (as if 
they had removed their habirations) to complain of the wrongs 
they had ſuſtained ; and indeed, the fight of ſuch a miſerable 


company could not be entertained without deep as liction of 


fpirit, every one making his woful moan, according to his cir- 
cumſtances; that robbers had deſpoiled fathers of their children; 
children of their fathers ; witlows of their huſbands; and all, 
in general, of their eſtates. Whereupon, after commiſcration 
of the ſufferers, the envy (as is uſual) and reflection was car- 
ried to, and fixed upon, the captains of thoſe thieves; whoſe 
offences were fo impudent, that they could in nowiſe be ſut- 
tere; and their faction was ſo far difluſed, that no man was 
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able to defend his-life or fortune, unleſs he was of their party; 
yea, their power was ſo great, that the authority of the ma- 
giſtrate could afford little help to the poorer and weaker fort 
againſt their violence and force. Wherefore the wiſer ſort of 
counſellors were of opinion, that, ſeeing their power was in- 
ſuperable by plain force, it was beſt to undermine it * 
grees. They all knew, well enough, that the Earl of 

glas was the fountain of all thoſe calamities, yet no man curl 
name him publicly; and therefore the Regent, diſſembling 
his anger for the preſent, perſuaded the whole aſſembly, that 
it was more adviſeable for them to keep the peace with Dou- 
glas, at preſent, than to irritate him by ſuſpicions ; for he 
had fo great a power, that he alone, if he remained retractory, 
was able to hinder the execution of the decrees of all the e · 
{tates ; but if he joined in with the aſſembiy, then he might 
calily - heal the —— miſchiefs. 

In purſuance of this advice, a decree was made, chat letters 
of compliment, in the name of the eſtates, ſhould be. ſent to 
him, to put him in mind of the place which he held; and 
of the great and illuſtrious merits of his anceſtors, for the ad- 
vantage of their country; and, withal to deſire him to come to 
the public aſſembly of the eſtates, which could not well be held 
without the preſence. of him and his friends, If he had gny 
complaint to make in the aſſembly, they would give him all the 
ſatisfaction they were able to do; and if he or his friends had 
done any thing prejudicial to the public; in reſpec to his 
noble family, which had fo often deſerved well of their coun- 
try, they were ready to remit. many things upon the account 
of his age, of the times, of his own perſon, and the great 
hopes conceived of him. And therefore they delired he 
would come and undertake what part of the public govern- 
ment he pleaſed; for, inaſmuch as Scotland had often been deli- 
vered from great dangers by the arms of the. Douglaſſes, they 
hoped, that, by his preſence, he would, at this juncture, 
ſtrengthen and relieve his S which laboured under inte- 
ſtine evils. 25 8 

The young man, wha age and diſpoſiti tion made him co- 


vetous of glory, was taken with the bait ; and his friends ad- 


ded their perſuaſions. For they were all blinded by their par- 
ticular hopes; ſo that their minds were turned from all appre- 
henſion of danger, to the ſole conſideration of their ſeveral ad- 
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vantages. When the Chancellor heard that he was on his jour- 
ney, he went out ſeveral miles to meet him, and gave him a 
friendly invitation to his caſtle; which was near the road (it 
was called Crichton), where he was magnificently entertained 
for the ſpace of two days; in which time the Chancellor ſhew- 
ed him all imaginable reſpect, that he might the more caſily 
intrap the unwary young man. For, to ſhew that his mind 
was no way alienated from him, he began, in a familiar man- 
ner, to perſuade him to be mindful of the King's dignity, and 
of his own duty: That he ſhould own him for his Liege Lord, 
whom right of birth, the laws'of the country, and the decree 
of the eſtates, had advanced to the ſovereignty : That he 
thould tranſmit the great eſtate, which his anceſtors had got 
by their blood and valour, to his poſterity, in like manner as 
he had received it; and alſo the name of the Douglaſſes, 
which was illuſtrious for their loyalty and achievements, 
free from the horrid ſtain, and even from all ſuſpicion of 
treaſon: That he and his tenants ſhould forbear oppreſſing the 
poor common people: That he ſhould put all robbers out of 
his ſervice ; and, for the future, maintain the laws of juſtice 
in ſo inviolable a manner, that if he had offended heretofore, 
it might be eaſily attributed to the ill counſel of bad men, and 
not to the depravity of his own nature; for, in that tender 
and infirm age, his ey rang would paſs for innocence. By 
theſe and the like ſpeeches, he perſuaded the young man, 
that he was his entire friend, and fo drew him on to Edin 

burgh, with David his brother, who was privy to all his pro- 
jects and deſigns. But his followers had ſome ſuſpicion of de- 
ceit, by reaſon of the frequent meſſages that came from Alex- 


ander the Regent; for expreſſes were flying to and fro every 


moment; and beſides, the Chancellor's ſpeech ſeemed to ſome 
more diſſembling and flattering, than was uſual for one of his 
place and dignity. All the Earl's followers muttered this ſe- 
cretly among themſelves, and ſome freely told him, © That if 
he was reſolved to go on, yet he ought to ſend back David 
his brother, and (according to his father's advice to him, on 
his deathbed) not lay his whole family open to one ſtroke of 
fortune.” But the improvident youth was angry with his 
friends, that had tbus adviſed him ; and cauſed a kind of pro- 
clamation to be made among all his followers, that not a whi- 
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ſper of that kind ſhould be heard among them. To his more 
particular friends he made this anſwer, * That he knew well 
enough, that it was the common plague of great families, to 
be troubled with men who loved to be reſtleſs and uneaſy, and 
who made a gain of the dangers and miſeries of their patrons : 
and that ſuch men, becauſe, in time of peace, they were bound 
up by laws, were the authors and adviſers to ſedition, that ſo 
they might fiſh the better in troubled waters; but, for his part, 
he had rather truſt his perſon to the known prudence of the 
Regent and Chancellor, than give ear to the temerity and mad- 
neſs of ſeditious perſons.” Having ſpoken theſe words, to cut 
off any occaſion of further advice in the caſe, he ſet ſpurs to 
his horſe, and with his brother, and a few more of his beſt 
confidents, haſtened to the caſtle, with more ſpeed than is 
uſual in an ordinary march ; and fo, fate drawing him 
on, he precipitated himſelf into the ſnares of his enemics. 

In that very moment of time, the Regent came in too; 
for ſo it was agreed, that the whole weight of ſo great en- 
vy might not lie on one man's ſhoulders only. Douglas was 
kindly received, and admitted to the King's table; but, in the 
midſt of the feaſt, ſome armed men beſet him, quite defence- 
leſs as he was, and put a bulls head upon him, which, in thoſe 
times, was a meſſenger and ſign of death. When the young 
man ſaw that, he was troubled, and went to riſe from his 
ſeat; but the armed men ſeized him, and carried him to a court 
near the caſtle ; where he paid for the intemperance of his 
youth, with the loſs of his head. David his brother, and 
Malcolm Fleming, whom, next to his brother, he truſted 
moſt of all, were alſo put to death with him. It is faid, that 
the King; who was then grown up to a youth, wept for his 
death ; and that the Chancellor ked him mightily for his 
unſeaſonable tears at the deſtruction of an enemy; whercas 
the public peace was never like to be ſettled, as long as he was 
alive. William dying thus without children, James (ſurna- 
med Craſſus, or the Groſs, as indeed he was) ſucceeded him 
in the earldom (for it was a male fee, as the lawyers ſpeak) ; 
the reſt of his patrimony, which was very great, fell to his 
only ſiſter Beatrix, a very beautiful perſon in her days. This 
James the Groſs, though he was no bad man, yet was no 
K ſuſpected by che King, K. hated by the commons, than 

OL. I. 


| of envy by his death, which happened two years after. 


the reſt fled to the mountains. This ſkirmiſh happened in 
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the former Earls; becauſe, though he did not maintain rob- 
bers, as the former Earls had done, yet he was not very Zea. 
lous in reſtraining them; but he was delivered from this ſtate 


William, the eldeſt of his ſeven fons, ſucceeded him, and 
being emulous of the ancient power of the family, that he 
might reſtore it to its priſtine ſplendour, reſolved to marry his 
uncle's daughter, who was the heirels of many countries: ſeve- 
ral of his Kindred did not approve of the match, partly becaule 
it was an unuſual, and by conſequence an unlawful thing; and 
partly, becauſe, by the acceſſion of ſo much wealth, he would 
be envied by the people, and alſo formidable to the King, 
For a rumour was ſpread abroad, and that not without ground, 
that the King himſelf would do his utmoſt to hinder the 
match. This made William haſten the conſummation of the 
marriage, even within the time when marriages are prohi- 
bited, that he might prevent the King's endeavours to the 
contrary, Thus having obtained great wealth, he grew in- 
ſolent, and envy followed his infolence, in regard troops of 
robbers did ſwarm every where, whoſe captains were thought 
to be no ſtrangers - to Douglas's deſign. Amongſt them 
there was one John Gormack of Athol, who pillaged all the 
country about him, and ſet upon William Ruthen, ſheriff of 
Perth, becanſe he was leading a thief of Athol to the gallows, 
and fought with him, as it were, in a ſet battle. At lat 
Gormack the captain, and 30 of his followers, were ſlain, and 
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the year of Chriſt 14433. 6 

A few days after, the caſtle of Dunbarton, impregnable by f 
force, was twice taken in a little time. Robert Semple wis 
commander of the lower caſtle, and Patrick Galbreth of the t 
higher, and their government was ſo divided, that each had b 
a peculiar entrance into his own part. Theſe two were not il B 
free from factions -amongſt themfelves. For Patrick wa WW i 
thought ſecretly to favour the Douglaſſes. Whereupon Sem- a! 
ple, perceiving that his part was but negligently guarded, ſei- In. 


ꝛzed him, and commanded him to remove his goods. The 6 


day after, Patrick entered with four companions attending 


bim, without arms, to fetch out his goods; where firſt, he th 


light upon the porter alone, and then, ſcizing ſome arms, dige 
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him and the reſt out of the upper caſtle; and thus, ſending 
for aid out of the neighbouring town, he beat them out of 
the lower caſtle alſo, and fo reduced the whole fort into his 
vwn hands, ; 

About that time there were very many inidejn commit- 
ted upon the inferior fort ; which were partly perpetrated by 
the Douglaſſians, and party charged upon them by their ene- 
mies. The King being now of age, and pong. the go- 
vernment himſelf; Douglas, being unable to ſtand againſt 
the — of the nobles; and the complaints of the commons 
too, reſolves to become a new man, to ſatisfy the people, and, 
by all means poſlible, to win back the heart of the King, 
which was alienated from him; and, in order thereunto, he 

the WW came with a great train to Stirling: And, when he had in- 
| the telligence by ſome courtiers, whom he Bad bribed and -made 
oh- his own, that the King” s anger -was appeaſed towards him, 
) the then, and not before, he came into his preſence, and laid 
m. down his life and fortune at his feet, and ſubmitted and left 
sf them all to his diſpoſal, He partly excuſed the crimes of his 
vght WF former life, and partly (becauſe that ſeemed the readier way 
hem to reconciliation) he ingenuouſly confeſſed them; withal at- 
| the firming, that whatever fortune he ffiould have hereafter, he 
ff of ¶ would aſcribe it ſolely to the clemency of the” King, not to 
os, his own innocency; but if the King would be pleaſed to re- 
lat I cei ve ſatisfaction from him, by his ſervices and obſequiouſneſs, 
and he would do his utmoſt endeavour for the future, that no man 
d in ſhonld be more loyal and obſervant of his dury than himſelf; 
and that, in reſtraining and puniſhing all thoſe exorbitant of- 

e by fences Which his enemies cuſt upon him, none ſhoald be more 
was fharp and ſever® than he; in regard he was deſcended trom 
the that family, which was not raiſed by oppreſſing the poor, 
had but by defending the commons of Scotland, by their arms. 
not By this oration of the Earl's and the ſecret commendation of 
N the courtiers, the King was ſo changed, that he forgave him 
Sem all the crimes of his former life, and received him into the 
 {ci- MF number of his NY and oor rooms all his ſeciet de- 
The lipns to him. 

ding And indeed the Earl, in a very kctle time, had ſo obliged 


. ve the King by his obſequious carriage; and ** won ſo much 
rove C 2 
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on his miniſters by his liberality, nay had fo ingratiated 
himſelf with all men by his modeſt and courteous condeſcen- 
ſion, that the ordinary ſort of people conceived great hope 
of his gentle and pliable deportment ; but the wiſer were ſome- 
what atraid, whither ſo ſudden a change of manners would tend: 
and eſpecially Alexander Livingtton and William Crichton, i- 
magining that all his counſels would tend to their deſtruction, 
having reſigned their places, retired each of them from court, 
Alexander to his own eſtate, and William into the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, there to watch and obſerve, where the ſimulation 
of Douglas would end. Nor were theſe, men of penetration 
out in the opinion they had entertained : for Douglas, having 
gotten the King alone, and deſtitute of graver counſcl, and 
who was ſomewhat unwary too, by reaſon of the greenneſs 
of his years, thought now that he had a fit opportunity to 
revenge the deaths of his kinfmen ; and ſo eaſily perſuaded 
the King to ſend. for William Crichton, and Alexander Li- 
vingiton, with his two ſons Alexander and James, to give 
him a legal account of the adminiſtration of their former ot- 
tices. His deſign herein was, if they came to court, to bring 
them under by the power of his faction; but if they refuled 
to come, then to declare them public enemies z and ſo, ha- 
ving the authority of the King's name, as a pretence for his 
power, to ſequeſter their eſtates. Hereupon they were ſum- 
moned to appear, but returned anſwer by letters, That 
they had never any thing more prevalent and ſuperior in their 
thoughts, than the good of the King and kingdom; and that 
they had ſo managed their offices, that they deſired nothing 
more than to give up a full account, provided it was before 
impartial judges ; but, for the preſent, they deſired to be ex- 
culed, in regard they perceived, that the minds of thofe who 
were to be their judges, were prepoſſeſſed with the favours 
and bribes of their enemies; and beſides, all paſſages were be. 
ſet with armed men; not that they ſhunned a legal hearing, 
but only withdrew from the violence of their mortal enemies 
at the preſent, and reſerved their lives for better times, til 
the commanders of thieves being driven from the King's pre- 
ſence, as they had often been in doubtful times before, they 
might then juſtify and aſſert their innocency to the King and 
all good men.” ow 
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When this anſwer was received, in a convention which was 
held at Stirling the fourth day of November, Douglas carried 
the matter ſo, that they were declared public enemies, and 
their goods confiſcated. And then he ſends out John Forſter * 
of Corſtorphin, his confident, with forces to ravage their 
lands ; and bring their goods into the King's exchequer. He 
took in their caſtles by ſurrender ; part of them he demoliſh+ 
ed, and into part he put new garriſons ; and thus making 
mighty waſte,. without any reſiltanee, he carried off a very 
conſiderable booty. The Doyglaſſians had ſcarce retired, be» 
fore Crichton had gathered an army of his ftiends and vaſſals, 
ſooner than was expected; and with them he over-ran the 
lands of the Forieſters, and of the. Douglaſſes, even as far at 
Corſtorphin, Strabrock , Abercorn, and Blackneſs. He 
burnt their houſes, ſpoiled their corn, and brought away as 


much of the plunder as he was able; and, amongſt the reit, a 


ſtately breed of mares: and thus he did his enemy much more 
miſchief than he received. Douglas, knowing that Crichton bad 
done this by the aſſiſtance of others, rather than his own 
force, turns his anger upon his friends, who (he was inform; 
ed) had ſent him aid privately, for few durſt do it openly: 


The chief of them were James Kennedy, Archbiſnop of St 


Andrew's, George Earl of Angus, John Earl of Morton; 
both the latter of Douglas's own family; but one born of the 
King's aunt, the mother of James Kennedy; the other had 
married the King's ſiſter. - Theſe perſons did always prefer 
the public ſafety, and the duty incumbent upon them to pres 
ſerve it, before all private reſpects to their families. But Ken- 
nedy exceeded the reſt in age, counſel, and conſequently in 
authority ; and therefore the adverſary's wrath was principal- 
ly incenſed againſt him: whereupon the Earl of Crawfurd 
and Alexander Ogilvie raiſed a.ſuthcient body of men, and de- 
ſtroyed his lands in Fife; and, having a' greater eye to the 


plunder, than they had to the cauſe, they ranſacked the neigh- 


bouring farms into the bargain; and then, withont am 
poſition, returned into Angus, laden with ſpoil. In this caſe, 


* Or Forreſter. F 

+ In Mid-Lothian, two miles weſt of Edinburgh. 

A town on the river Brock, in Weſt Lothian, a caſtle ſtanding on a 
rock, lying near the frith of Forth above Abercorn. 
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Kennedy betook himſelf to his proper church-arms ; and, be- 
cauſe Crawfurd would not anſwer in court, he laid him under 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures; which Crawfurd deſpiſed, according to 
his wonted contumacy: but, a little while after, he was juſt- 
ly paniſhed for his contempt of all laws, human and divine. 
For, the ſame year theſe things were acted, the college of the 
| Benedictines, at Aberbrothock, (becauſe it was not for monks 
to intermeddle, and ſet themſelves up for judges in civil cau- 
| ſes); had made Alexander Lindfay, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 
Crawfurd, their chief judge in civils, or, as they call him, ſhe- 
rift, or bailiff. He, with his huge train of followers, became 
burdenſome to the monaſtery; and beſides, he carried bim- 
ſelf as their maſter, rather than their bailiff; fo that they dif- 
poſſeſſed him of his office, and put Alexander Opilvie in his 
place. Lindſay looked upon this as a wrong done to him; 
which made each of them gather together what force they 
could, as if a war had been declared between them. When 
both armies ſtood in a readineſs to fight, the Earl of Crawfurd, 

having notice of it, made all the haſte he could, and rode in 
berwixt them both, thinking that the ſole authority of his 
name had been armour of proof to him; and, whiltt he was 
hindering his ſon from engaging, and calling out Ogilvie to a 
conference, a foldier darted 5 into his mouth, (it was 
not known- who it was, nor what he aimed at), and ſtruck him 
don dead from his horſe. Hisdeatli was an alarm to both armies, 
and, after a ſharp conflict. many being wounded on both ſides, 
the victory fell to the Lindfays : they fay the cauſe of it was, 
that; whilſt both armies ſtood with their ſpears opright, ap- 
pearing in the perfect form of a grove, a certain man cried 
out, Why do you bring thoſe goads with you, as if you had 
to do with.oxen ? Pray throw them away, and let us fight it 
out, with our ſwords, hand to hand, by true valour, as becomes 
men. This ſaid, they all threw away their pikes on both 
ſides, except 100 Clydeſdale men, whom Nouglas had ſent in 
to aid the Lindſays. Theſe. held the tops or points of their 
pikes in their hands, and trailed them at their backs; bur, 
when they came to handy-blows, then they heid them out as a 
thick fence before them, and broke the ranks of their enemies, 
daunted at the fight of weapons, which they did not expect. 
The conquering {ide loſt 100; the conquered: 502, and a- 
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mongſt them many men of note. Alexander Ogilvie was ta- 
ken priſoner, and died, a few days after, of the pain of his 
wounds, and grief of mind together. Gordon Earl of Hunt- 
ly was put upon a horſe by a friend of his own, and ſo eſca- 
The ſlaughter had been much greater, if the night had 
not covered the fugitives, for the battle began a few hours be- 
fore night, on the 24th of January. Rees © 
The Lindſays managed their victory with great cruelty ; 
they pillaged and demoliſhed houſes, and utterly ſpoiled the 
country. The war was as hotly carried on between the fac- 
tions in other parts. Douglas had beſieged William Crichton 
ſome months in the caſtle of Edinburgh : and, to make amore 
cloſe ſiege, the aſſembly of the eſtates, which was ſummoned 
to be held on the 15th of July, and was already begun at 
Perth, was removed to Edinburgh. When the ſiege had laſt- 
ed nine months, both the beſiegers and the beſieged grew e- 
qually weary, and ſo a ſurrender was made on theſe conditions, 
Viz. That William ſhould be indemnified for whatſoever be had © 
done againſt the King, and he and his ſhould march- ſafely off. 
Thus, in every diſpute, be who is moſt powerful, Jeem 
to be moſt innocent. And, not long after, Crichton-was' re- 
ceived into the King's favour, and was made Chancellor again, 
by the general conſent of all ; but he refrained the court, and all - 
public buſineſs, as much as ever his office would ſuffer him to do. 
Douglas, having thus father terrified than overthrown Crich. 
ton, turned the reſt of his fury upon the Livingſtons. But 
before I come to that part of my hiſtory, I will touch upon 
the {laughter of ſome of the nobles of thoſe times; for it would 
be a work without end, to record the fates of them all. - 
James Stuart, a noble knight, was ſlain by Alexander Liſle, 
and Robert Boyd, at Kirkpatrick, about two miles from Dun- 
barton ; neither could they ſatisfy their cruelty with his death, 
but they endeavoured to get his wife alſo, who was then big 
with child, and juft upon the point of lying - in, into their 
power; in order whereunto, they ſent a prieſt to her, as in 
great haſte, to tell her, that all the roads were full of horſe and 
foot, and that there was no way for her to eſcape the preſent 
danger, but to go on ſhipboard, and fly to Robert Boyd ut 
Danbarton, who had ſolemnly promiſed to return her fate 
home. The credulous woman, who did not know that Ro- 
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bert was preſent at the perpetration of the murder, being car- 
ried from Cardroſs into the caſtle, perceiving that the was cir- 
cumvented by the fraud of her enemies, and overcome with 
exceſs of grief, fear,, and indignation, brought forth an abor- 
tive birth, which, with the mother, dicd a few hours af- 
der. 

About the ſame time, patrick Hepburn, Earl of Hales, 
kept the caſtle of Dunbar, and had with him Joan the wife of 
James I. who in thoſe tumultuous times had fled thither ſor re- 
tuge. Archibald Dunbar, thinking this to be a juſt cauſe for 

a. quarrel, ſet upon Hales, Hepburn's caſtle, in the night 
killed the garriſon-ſoldiers on the firſt onſet, and took it ; 
in a few hours, for fear, he gave it up to the Earl of Donde 

upon condition that he and his ſhould: march ſafely off. Not 
1. after, Joan died, leaving theſe children by her lat- 
ter huſband, ohm Earl of Athol, James Earl of Buchan, and 
Andrew, afterwards Biſhop of Murray. After ſhe was dead, 
Hepburn delivered up the cattle of. Dune, ungarriſoned and 
empty, to the King. 
ln Angus, Alexander Earl of Crawfurd, put John Lyons to 
death in the market- place at Dundee, becauſe he had been ral 
ſed up to great wealth and honour even to a match in the 
royal family, by Crawfurd's father; yet he proved ungrateful, 
and forgot the courteſies he had received. 

Amidſt theſe diſcords, the men of Annandale embroiled the 
adjoining countries in all ſorts of calamities. The cauſe of all 
theſe miſchiefs was imputed to the Earl of Douglas; who. yet 
did all he could to conceal theſe miſdemeanors of his clans ; tor 
he openly ſtudied nothing more than to afflict the men of dif- 
terent parties, in regard he was grown to that height of power, 
that it was a capital offence to call any thing he did in queſtion. 
He cauſed James Stuart, the King's uncle, to fly the land, 
becauſe he ſpoke ſomething freely concerning the ſtate of the 
Kingdom; whoſe {hip being taken by the Flandrians, put an 
end to his life. 

Now Douglas thought it was high time to attempt the Li- 
vingſtons; whereupon he cauſed Alexander, the head of the fa- 
mily, and his ſon James, and alſo Robert the King's treaſurer, 
and David, to be ſummoned to an aſſembly at Edinburgh ; and 
of his friends, Robert Bruce, James and Nobert Dundaſſes. Of 
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theſe Alexander, and the two Dundaſſes, were ſent back to 
priſon to Dunbarton ; the reſt were put to death. Of what 
crime they were guilty, meriting ſo great a puniſhment, the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times do not mention, neither will I interpoſe 
my own conjectures, in a buſineſs ſo remote from our memo- 
ry : only I will relate what I have heard, that James Living- 
ſton, when he came to the place of execution, complained hea- 
vily and expreſsly of the inconſtancy of fortune.“ That his fa- 
ther, who was honoured with a power next to the King's, did 
yet freely give up the invidious title of Regent, and went to 
his own eſtate far from court, and out of his enemies ſight; 
whoſe cruelty was never fatiated with his miſeries; and there= 
fore he was forced to take arms to preſerve his life, which he 
again laid down at the King's command. If there were any 
fault in that, he had long ago obtained his pardon ; and fince 
that time, he had lived remote, and free from all ſuſpicion of 
any crime; of which this was an evident token, that the no- 
bility thought them innocent, and did ſolicitouſſy deprecate 
their puniſhments ; and yet notwithſtanding, the ſevere cru- 
elty of their enemies prevailed more than the former demerits 
and good offices of their family, or than the King's pardon 
obtained, or than the interceding ſupplications of the nobili- 

And therefore he intreated all who were then preſent, to 
bok upon thoſe lofty titles of empire and dominion, to de no- 
thing elſe but the flattering compliments of fortune, who then 
intended to do moſt miſchief ; and that they were rather flowe- 
ry embelliſhments for one's funeral, than ſafeguards to a man's 
lite ; eſpecially ſince bad men can do more to deſtroy the good, 
than the conſent of the good can do to fave them.” And, 


having thus ſpoken, to the great grief of all the ſpectators, he 


ſubmitted his neck to the executioner. 0 
Amidſt theſe combuſtions, Crichton was ſent into France, 
partly to renew the ancient league, and partly to obtain from 
thence a royal bride. Douglas took his abſence, very well, 
though in an honourable employment; becauſe, though he 
was a prudent and potent perſon, yet there were: ſome relics 
of their former diſcords, that made him not over-fond of him; 
n this troubleſome ſtate of the kingdom, the fame diſeaſe 
which vexed others, did alſo. infeſt the eccleſiaſtical order. 


ohn Cameron, Biſhop of * had himſelf committed ma · 


. 
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ny acts of cruelty and avarice among the huſbandmen of his di. 
ocele, (which was very large), and he had alſo given encou- 
ragement to thoſe who were in power, to do the like; that ſo, 
when the owners were unjuſtly condemned, their eſtates might 
be confiſcated to him; ſo that he was believed to be the author, 
or the favourer of all the miſchiefs which were acted by hi 
people. It is reported, that the man came to an end worthy 
of his wicked life. The day before the nativity of Chriſt, as 
he was afleep in àa farm of his own, about ſeven miles from 
Glaſgow, he ſeemed to hear a loud voice &, calling him to the 
tribunal of Chriſt, to plead his cauſe. That ſudden fright 
wakened him out of his ſleep ; he called up his ſervants to bring 
a candle, and ſet by him; he took a candle in his hand, and 
began to read; but preſently the ſame voice was heard louder 
than before ; which ſtruck all thoſe preſent with a great hor- 
ror. Aterwards, when it ſounded again more terribly and 
frightfully than before, the Biſhop gave a great groan, put out 
his tongue, and was found dead in his bed. This ſo eminent 
an example of God's vengeance, as I ſhall not raſhly credit, ſo 
I have no mind to refute ; yet, it being delivered by others, 
and conſtantly affirmed to be true, I thought proper not to & 
mit it. 

At the ſame time, James Kennedy ＋, one of a far different 
life and manners, as referring all his counſels to the good d 
the public; when, neither by his authority nor counſel, he coul 
reſuſt the daily neu- ſpringing evils of his country; and ſeeing 
likewiſe, that the King's power was not able to oppoſe the 
conſpiracies of wicked men, he left all his eſtate for a prey, 
and ſhifted for himſelf. Neither, in theſe domeſtic miſcric; 
were matters much quieter abroad. When the truce mad: 
with the Engliſh was expired, the Scots made an inroad int 
England, and the Engliſh into Scotland; and where-ever the) 
went, they waſted all with fire and ſword. In England, Alu- 
wick was taken und burnt, by James brother to the Ea] d 
Douglas. In Scotland, the Earl of Saliſbury did the like to 
Dumfrics; and the Earl of Northumberland to Dunbar: 


* The Biſhop of Glaſgow frightened by a voice from heaven for li 
wicked life: which is the occaſion of his death. 
+ James Kennedy retires from a corrupt ecurt. 
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Great booties of men and cattle were driven away on both 
fides : but the commanders agreed amongſt themſelves, that 
the priſoners ſhould be exchanged ; for they were in a man- 
ner equal; both for number and degree. By theſe incurſions, 
the country was depopulated, and yet the main chance of the 
war not concerned; ſo that a truce was again agreed upon for 
ſeven years. | 
In this ſtate of affairs, James Dunbar, Earl of Murray, de- 
parted this life. He left two daughters, his heireſſes. The 
eldeſt of them was married, by her father before his death, to 
James Crichton: the younger, after her father's deceaſe, mar- 
ried Archibald, brother to the Earl of Douglas. He, againtt 
the laws and the cuſtom of his anceſtors, was called Earl of 
Murray: fo ſuperlative was Douglas's power then at court. 
Neither was he contented with this acceſſion of honour ; but, 
that he might further propagate the _ of his family, he 
cauſed his brother George to be made Earl of Ormond. His 
brother John had many fair and fruitful farms and lands be- 
ſtowed upon him; and was alſo made Baron of Balveny, a- 
gainſt the minds of many even of his friends, who were jealous 
leſt the power of that family, too great before, would be at 
aſt formidable, even to the King himſelf; nay, they imagined 
that theſe immoderate acceſſions and-frolics of fortune would 
not be long-lived. But his enemies did, as invidiouſly as they 
ould, inveigh againſt this inſatiable ambition. © For who 
(ay they) could ſafely live under the exorbitant rule of ſuch a 
tyrant, for whoſe avarice nothing was enough, and againſt 
whoſe power there was no fafegur.rd ; who, right or wrong, 
invaded the patrimony of the nobles, and expoſed the meuner 
ſort to be a prey to his tenants ; and thoſe who oppoſed his 
luſt, he aauſed them, by thieves and cut-throats, either to loſe 
al they had, or elſe to be put to death; that he advanced up- 
ſtirts ro high honours, whom he grafted on the ruin of noble 
amilies; ſo that all the power of the kingdom was now brought 
into one houſe ; beſides many knights and barons, there were 
hve opulent Earls of the family; inſomuch that the King him- 
[elf did but reign precariouſſy; and men were like to ſuffer 21 
*:remities under the cruel bondage of the Nouplafſcs; and he 
fat uttered the leaſt word tending to liberty, muſt pay his 
it for his boldueſs.“ Theſe, and other diſcourſes of this kind, 
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ſome true, others to create greater envy, ſtretched beyond the 
lines of truth, were ſpread abroad amongſt the vulgar ; which 
made thoſe who were of neither faction, to fit looſe from the 
care of the public, and every one to mind his own private 
concerns. The wiſer ſort of his enemies were glad to hear, 
that a man of ſuch power, againſt which there was no making 
head, ſhould thus voluntarily run headlong to his own deſtruc- 
tion. Neither did they preſage amiſs : for his mind was grown 
ſo proud and inſolent, by reaſon of his great ſucceſſes, that he 
{hut his ears againſt the free advice of his friends; nay, many 
could not, with any ſafety, diſſemble and cover, by their fi. 
lence, what they diſliked, becauſe he had paraſites, which did 
not only lie at catch for words, but obſerved mens very coun- 
tenances. As for his old enemies, many of them were haled 
to judgment before him, who was both their adyerſary and 
judge too; ſo that ſome of them were outed of their eſtates, 
{ome deprived of their lives, and others, to avoid his unrigh- 
teous and partial judgment, fled out of their country. 

The men alſo of Jouglas's faction lived in no fear at all ai 
the law, (for no man durit implead them), but letting the 
reins looſe to all licentiouſneſs, they invaded and made havock 
of things ſacred, as well as profane : thoſe who were obno- 
xious to them, they flew, and killed out of the way. Neither 
was there any end of their wickedneſs : ſometimes, when they 
had no ſufficienc cauſe to do a man a miſchief, then they did i 
unprovoked, and gratuitouſly as it were, left, through diſuſe 
of offending, any honeſt and tender thoughts ſhould ariſe in 
their minds, ſo as to allay their brutiſh cruelty. Every one 
thought himſelf the nobleſt and braveſt fellow, that could caſt 
the greateſt contumely on the commons, When ſuch great 
miſeries were diffuſcd into all parts of the kingdom, Scotland 
had certainly ſunk under the burden, unleſs England, at the 
ſame time, had been as much embarraſſed with civil combu- 
{tions ; which, at laſt, being ſome what allayed, the Engliſh vi- 
olated their truce, and invaded Scotland; when they had run 
over a great circuit of ground, and pillaged many village; 
they drove away a vaſt number of cattle, and returned home, 
Neither was 1t .long before the Scots cried quits with them; 
for they alſo entered England with a good force, and did the 
enemy more damage than they received. Thus the minds d 
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both were irritated by theſe alternate plunderings ; ſo that a 
mighty deſolation was made in the territories ot either king- 
dom: but the greateſt ſhare of the calamity fell upon Cum- 
berland, where had been the riſe of the injury and wrong: for 
that province was ſo harafſed by the war, that it was almolt 
quite deſtroyed. When this was related at London, it occa- 
ſioned the Engliſh to levy a very great army againſt the Scots; 
whereby they thought eaſily to reduce the country into their 
power, it being already weakened by civil diſcords. Hereup- 
on an army was raiſed of the better ſort of people: and the 
Earl of Northumberland made their general, in regard he kaew 
the country well; and beſides, his name and power was great 
in thoſe parts. To him they joined one Main, of a knightly 


family; who had long ſerved in France, with good repute of 


induſtry and valour, It is ſaid, that he, out of his mortal ha- 
tred againſt the Scots, had bargained with the King of Eng- 
land, that the lands he took from the Scots, either by killing 
or driving away the inhabitants, he, and his poſterity after him, 
ſhould enjoy. On the other fide, the Scots, hearing of the 
preparation of their enemies, were not negligent in gathering 
forces, on their part. George Earl of Ormond was made 
captain-general ; who preſently marched into Annandale, whi- 
ther his intelligence informed him that the enemy would come. 
And indeed the Engliſh had prevented him, and entered Scot- 
land before. They had paſlcd over the rivers Solway'and An- 
nand, and pitched their tents by the river Sarc ; from whence 
they ſent out parties on every ſide, to pillage ; but hearing of 
the coming of the Scots, they recalled them all by found of 
trumpet ; and contracted all their forces into one body. As 
ſoon as ever they came in ſight one of another, they fell to it 
withoug delay, Main cominanded the left wing ot the Eng- 
lin, and Sir John Pennington the right ; in which were the 
Welſh, the relics of the ancient Britons. The Earl himſelf 


commanded the main battle. George Douglas appointed Wel- 


lace, Laird of Craig, to fight Main; and Maxwell and John-. 
ſton, each witH their troops to attack Pennington ; he himſelf 
took care of the main body. He gave them a ſhort exhorta- 
tion, to, conceive good hopes of victory, becauſe they had ta- 
ken up arms in their own defence, as provoked by the inju- 
ries of their enemies ; and that a 5 iſſue muſt needs 


— 
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attend ſo juſt a cauſe; and, if they could abate the pride of 
.the enemy, by ſome notable overthrow, they would reap a 
laſting fruit of their ſhort labour. The Engliſh, who abounded 
in the number of archers, wounded many of the Scots with 
their darts, at a diſtance: whereupon Wallace, who com- 
manded the left wing, cried ont aloud, ſo as to be heard by 
molt of his men, Why they trifled ſo, and ſtirmiſhed at a 
diſtance ? they ſhould follow him, and ruſh in upon the enemy 
hand to band; and then their valour would truly appear; 
for that was the fighting fit for men. Having thus ſpoken, 
he drew the whole wing aiter him. And preſently with their 
long ſpears, wherewith the Scots, both foot and horſe, were 
furniſhed, they drove the enemy back, routed, and put them to 
flight. Main, perceiving his wing to give back, being more 
mindful of the juſt glory of his former life, than of his pre- 
ſent danger, ruſhes with great violence upon Wallace; fo 
that, by his boldneſs, he might either renew the fight, or elſe 
breathe out his laſt in the glory of an illuſtrious attempt : 
but unwarily charging, he was intercepted from his own men, 
and, with thoſe few that followed him, was ſlain. When 
both armies heard that he was ſlain, the Scots preſſed on more 
chearfully : fo that the Engliſh army did not ſtand long. As 
they fled diſperſed in great diſorder, and with much precipita- 
tion, more were ſlain in the purſuit, than in the fight. But 
the chiefeſt ſlaughter was upon the banks of the Solway : for 
there the tide had ſwollen up the river, ſo that they could not 
paſs. About 3ooo of the Engliſh were ſlain in this fight, and 
600 of the Scots. There were many priſoners taken; the 
chief were Sir John Pennington and Robert Huntington. The 
Earl of Northumberland's fon might have eſcaped, but whilſt 
he was helping his father to horſe, he himſelf was takenpriſon- 
er. The booty was greater than had been ever known in a- 
ny battle betwixt the Scots and Engliſh before. For the Eng- 
Iſh, truſting to the number and goodneſs of their ſoldiers, and 
depending alſo on the diſcord of the Scots, came on fo ſecurely, 
as if it had bcen to a ſhew, not to a fight; ſo great was their 
contidence, and fo much they undervalued their enemy. Wal- 
acc was wounded, carried home in a litter, and, in three 
months after, died of his wounds. | 

Ormond, being thus a conqueror, took a view of the pri- 
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ſoners. The chief commanders he ſent priſoners to the caſtle 
in Lochmaben. He himſelt returned to court; where every, 


body went out to meet him : and he was received witu all the 


tokens of honour. The King highly extolled his military 


ſervices ; but withal adviſed him and his brother, that, as they 
had often given proof of their courage abroad, and had de- 
fended the ſtate of Scotland by their labour and valour, even 
in perilous times ; ſo at home they would accuſtom themſelves 
to a modeſt deportment ; and firit refrain themſelves from in- 
juring the poorer ſort ; and next hinder their clans from doing 
it: and that they ſhould uſe their forces and grandeur, which 
their anceſtors had obtained by their many merits, both of 
king and ſubjects, rather in reſtraining of robbers, than in 
cheriſhing them: that this was the only thing which was 
wanting to complete their praiſe, and make it abſolute; and, 
if they would do that, they ſhould certainly find, that he 
would eſteem the honour of the Douglaſſes, and their intereſt, 
before any thing elſe whatſoever. They anſwered the King 
ſubmiſſively, and ſo took their leave, and went joyfully 
home. | j | 

After this fight at Sarc, as the borders of Scotland were 
quieter from the wrongs of their enemies; ſo, when the mat- 


ter was reported at London, it did rather irritate the. Engliſh, 


than deject them. For, a council being called about a war 
with Scotland, a new army was ordered to be raiſed, to blot 
out the former ignominy. Whiltt they were all intent upon 
this expedition, at that very criſs of time, civil wars broke 
out among themſelves ; and a ſtrong conſpiracy of the com- 
mons made againſt the King, took off their thoughts from a 
foreign war: ſo that ambaſſadors were ſent into Scotland, to 
treat of a peace; which was ſo much the more welcome, be- 
cauſe the Scots affairs were not well ſettled at home. Yet 
they could not well agree to terms of peace; but only made 
a peace for three years, and ſo returned home. Theſe things 


were acted in the year of our Lord One thouſand four hundred 


and forty-eight. _ 

This public joy was ſoon after increaſed by a meſſage, ſent 
out of Flanders from the Chancellor, who went ambaſſador to 
Charles VII. about contracting a marriage. By his endeavours, 
Mary, the daughter of Arnold Duke of Guelderland, was be- 
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trothed to James. She was of kingly race by her mother's 
ſide, who was a ſiſter of the Duke of Burgundy. The year 
after, ſhe came with a great train of noble perſons into Scotland, 
and in July was crowned in the abbey of Holyroodhouſe, near 
Edinburgh: | 
This univerſal joy, for the victory, for the peace, and for 
the marriage, was ſoon diſturbed by the death of Richard Col- 
vil, a knight of note; which, though perhaps in itſelf not 
undeſerved, yet was of very bad example to the common- 
wealth. This Colvil, having received many and great wrongs 
from one John Affleck, a friend of Douglas's, and, aftet 
many complaints, getting no remedy in law nor equity, fought 
with and {lew him, and ſome of his followers. ouglas took 
the fact ſo hainouſly, that he made a ſolemn oath never to 
reſt; till he had expiated the mutder by Colvil's death. Nei- 
ther were his threatenings in vain ; for he ſtormed his caſtle, 
took and plundered it ; and killed all the people in it, who 
were able to bear arms. This action, though performed 2- 
gainſt law and cuſtom, was excuſed, and, in effect, commend- 
ed by ſome, as proceeding from indignation, a paſſion that 
does not ſit unbecoming upon a generous mind. Thus, as it 
commonly happens in degenerate times, flattery, the perpe- 
tual companion of greatneſs, dreſſed up the higheſt offences 
with honeſt and plauſible names. Douglas was fo elated with 
the flatteries of fortune, which was now bent on his deſtruc- 
tion, that he was ambitious to make an oftentation of his 
power, even to foreign nations; as if the ſplendour of ſo great 
a family ought not to be ſtraitened within the narrow theatre 
of one iſland only: ſo that he had a mind to go to Rome. 
He pretended religion, but the principal defign of his journey 
was ambition. The church of Rome had adopted the old rites 
of the Jewth : for, as the Jewiſh church, every fiftieth year, 
was to forgive all debts, of what kind ſoever, to their coun- 
trymen, and to reſtore all pledges gratis; and alſo to ſet their 
Hebrew ſervants at libetty : ſo the Pope, taking an example 
from thence, as God's vicar on earth, arrogated the power 


of forgiving all offences. For whereas, at other times, he 
trucked out his pardons by piecemeal ; every fiftieth year he 
opened his full garners thereof, and poured out whole buſhels 
full of them publicly to all; yet 1 will not ſay, gratis. 
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1's Douglas, with a great train of nobles, who were deſirous 
car partly to fee novelties, and partly were tempted with the 
nd, ¶ hopes of reward, failed over into Flanders; from whence he 
car Wl travelled by land to Paris, and took with him his brother, 
appointed Biſhop of Caledonia; who afterwards, ſeeing Dou- 
for glas had no children, was, by the King's permiſſion, put in 
o- hopes of being his heir. In France he was highly careſſed, 
10t Wl partly upon the account of their public league with the Scots, 
n+ WY and partly in memory of his anceſtors merits from that crown; 
1gs and the fame of this filled all Rome with the expectation of 
ter ¶ his coming. 
tht About two months after his departure from Scotland, his 
ok enemies and rivals began to lift up their heads; they-durit 
to not, for fear, complain of him when he was preſent ; but now 
ei- chey laid open all the injuries which they had received from 
le; him. And, when it was once noiſed abroad, that the acceſs 


ho to the King was eaſy, and that his ear was open to all juſt 
complaints; the troop of complainants, lamenting their ſuf- 
1d ferings, increaſed daily; ſo that all the ways to the palace 
hat were crouded by them. The King could neither well reject 


the petitions of the ſufferers, nor yet condemn the Earl in his 
abſence, without hearing him, ſo that he gave a middle an- 
wer, wich fatisfied their importunity for the preſent, viz. 
hat he would command the Earl's procurator or attorney 
0 appear; that ſo, he being preſent, a fair trial might be had. 


his {WWhcreupon the procurator was ſummoned, but did not ap- 
eat Near: fo that the King's officers were ſent out to bring him in 


yy force. When he was brought to court, ſome alledged, 


nc, hat he ought to be immediately puniſhed for diſobey ing the 
cy ing's command; in regard that, by too much patience, the 
tes {king's authority would be deſpiſed and run low, even amongſt 


he meaner ſort : for, under the pretence of lenity, the auda- 
louſneſs of the bad would increaſe, and the impunity of of- 
enders would open the way for more crimes. The King 
as not moved by thoſe initigatiqns, but remained conſtant 
0 his reſolution : which as, rather to fatisfy the accuſers, 
the compenſation of 'their loſſes, chan to ſatiate their re- 
engefu: minds with the ſpilling of blood. For this end, he 
aſed the Earl's procurator to be freed from priſon, and to 
= in his maſter's W Thar, “ if he had 
ol. II. 


1 
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any thing to alledge, by which he could clear his maſter of 
the crimes objected, he ſhould freely declare it, without any 
tear at all.“ When he was caſt in many ſuits, and the King 
commanded him immediately to pay the damages; the procu- 
rator anſwered, he would deter the whole matter, till the 
return of the Earl; who was expected in a few months, 
This he ſpake, as it was thought, by the advice of Ormond 
and Murray, the Ears brothers. When the King was inform. 
ed of his reſolution, he ſent William Sinclair, Earl of the Or- 
cades, who was then Chancellor, firit . into. Galloway, and 
then into Douglaſdale. He appointed ſequeſtrators, to gz 
ther up the rents of Douglas's eſtate; and ſo to pay the de- 
mages adjudged by law. But as Sinclair had not power e 
nough to enſorce his order, ſome eluded, others abuſed hin 
very. grolsly ; ſo that he returned without bringing his buſy 
neſs to any manner of effect. 

The King, being provoked by this contempt of his ibo 
rity, commands all the favourers of Douglas's faction to be 
ſummoned to appear; which they refuſing to do, were decls 
red public enemies; and an army was levied againſt chem 
which miarched into Galloway: At their firſt coming, ths 
commanders of the rebels were driven into their caſtles ; but 
a. fmall party of the King's forces, purſuing the reſt through 
craggy places, were repulled ; not without ignominy re 
turned back to the King. The King, being in a mighty in 
dignation, that vagabond thieves ſnould dare to make ſuch at 
tempts, reſolved to make them pay dear for their contemp 
of the commands of majeſty, by attempting their ſtrongeſ 
holds. He took the caſtle of Maben, with no great difhcu: 
ty; but his ſoldiers were ſo much toiled and wearied in the 
taking of Douglas's caitle, that he entirely demoliſhed it, by 
way of reyenge. As for the vaſlals and tenants who had kb 
mitted thenifelyes and their fortunes to him, he commande! 
them to pay their rents to his treaſurers, till Douglas's eſtate 
had fully ſatisfied what was awarded againſt him by law. 
And, when this was done, he tliſmifled his army; having ob 
rained a good report for his lenity 1 nnen even + 
mongſt his very enemies. 

When theſe matters were reload to the Earl at Baa 
great ſpirit was mightily moved; his reputation was even: 
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r 0! WWbated amongſt his own attendants ; a great part of them de- 
any Wl ſerted him; and he ſet out upon his journey homewards, 
ing with but a few followers, Paſſing through England to the 
xu- Wborders of Scotland, he ſent his brother James to icel the 
the N King's pulſe how he ſtood affected towards him. And, as the 
the. King was found in the humour of being appeaſed, he returned 
ond nome, and was kindly received; only he was admoniſhed to 
rm. abandon and ſubdue all robbers, eſpecially thoſe of Annandale; 
Or- {MW who had played many cruel pranks, to fatisfy their avarice, 
and in his abſence. Douglas undertook to do fo ; and confirmed 
g. his promiſe by an oath. Whereupon he was not only reſtored 
d- to his former grace and favour, but alſo made Regent over 
r & {Mall Scotland; fo that every ou un injoined to obey his com- 
him mands. 
buſ: But his vaſt mind, which was * hankering after an ex- 
ceſlive ſtate of exaltation, was not content with this honour, 
cho: which was the greateſt he could be advanced to, under the 
0 beWWKing ; but, by his temerity, he gave the ſtate new occaſions 
cls WM of faſpicion : for he undertook a journey very privately into 
hem England; and, after his addreſs to that King, he told him, 
the chat the cauſe, of his coming was, that his eſtate, though claimed 
bug / him, was not yet reſtored. But this ſeemed to James a 
og light, and no probable cauſe of his; journey: and therefore the 
king conceived a great ſuſpicion in his mind, which before 
y in» _ not well reconciled ; neither did he conceal his anger, as 
h al ſuppoſing that there was a deeper deſign hid under that diſ- 
emp!Wcourſe with the Engliſh: King. Douglas, having now an of- 
noel ended King to deal with, fled preſently to his wonted refuge, 
eur bis Majeſty's well-known clemency ; and caſt himſelf at his 
feet: the Queen alſo, and many of the nobles interceded for 
him; and, after a ſolemn oath, that, for, the future, he 


1 fub-WMwould never act any thing which might juſtly offend the King, 
andes fault was forgiven ; only he was deprived of his office. 
eſtueg her cupon the Earl of the Orcades, and William. Crichton, 
« Jaw rho had aways n loyal, were adv anced * to 
1g o-Mithe helm. 
en + Douglas was very angry wich all the courtiers for this dif 


grace, (for ſo he interpreted it), but he was molt of all incen- 
ed unf William Crichton; for he thought that it was by 
is prudence, that all his projects were difappointed ; and 
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thereforè he was reſolved to diſpatch him out of the world 
either by ſome treachery, or, if that ſucceeded not, by any o 
ther way whatſoever. And, that he might do it with the le 
odium, he ſuborned one of his friends to witneſs, that he hearl 
Crichton ſay, That Scotland would never be at quiet 
ſo long as any of the family of the Douglaſſes were alive; 
and that the ſafety of the King and kingdom, the concord d 
the eſtates, and the public peace, depended upon the death of 
that one man: for, he being of a turbulent nature, and ſupport: 
ed by many and great affinities,” and irreconcileable by any ob 
fices of reſpect and advancements to honour, it was better 
to have him taken out of the way; that ſo the public pea! 
might be confirmed and ſettled.” This tale, when noiſed + 
broad, and believed by many, by reaſon of the face of probs 
bility it carried along with it, raiſed up a great deal of ill-wil 
againſl Crichton. Douglas, being. informed by his ſpies 
when he was to depart from Edinburgh, lays an ambuſh for 
him, late in the night *, as ſecretly as he could; and, when 
Crichton and his train came to it, the inſidious ruffians {et 
upon them with a great ſhout ; they who were firſt aſſaults, 
were ſo aſtoniſhed at the ſuddenneſs of the danger, that they 
could not lift up an hand to defend themſelves. But William, 
being a man of great courage and conduct, as ſoon as he had 
a little recovered himſelf from his fright, killed the firſt nan 
that aſſaulted him, and wounded another; and ſo he and hi 
attendants broke through the midſt of their enemies, having 
only received ſome wounds. He fled to Crichton cattle, and 
there ſtaid ſome days, to cure his wounds; and ſoon after, ht 
got a great number of his friends and tenants along with hin, 
and came with profound ſecrecy. to Edinburgh: his ſpeed dil 
ſo prevent the noiſe of his coming, that he had almoſt ſurpri 
ſed his enemy unawares. | M445 
Douglas, being thus freed from unlooked-for danger, eithe! 
out of fear, ſhame, or both, when he ſaw the power of tht 
adverſe faction increaſe and grow extremely popular, ender 
voured alſo to ſtrengthen his own party, as much as ever be 
could; and therefore he joins himſelf in league with the Earl 
of Crawfurd and Roſs, which were the moſt noted and potent 


* Douglas's deſign againſt Crichton's life. 
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amilies in Scotland, next to the Douglaſſes. A mutual oath 
as entered into betwixt them, © That each of them ſhould: 


v 0 

7 ee aiding and aſſiſting againſt all the world, to the friends and 
rear ronfederates of one another.” And, in confidence of this com- 
uit. {ſbination, they contemned the forces of the oppoſite faction; 
ive; ay, and the King's too. The King reſented this as the very 
d offhigheſt indignity ; and beſides, he had other freſh cauſes of pro- 


ocation againſt him; which haſtened his deſtruction. John 
Herreis, a knight of a noble family in Galloway, being averſe to 


rt« 
* he ill practices of the Douglaſſes, commonly kept within the 
ettet walls of his own houſe ; but the Annandalians were ſent in 
deze upon him, who did him a great deal of miſchief. He often. 
ed complained of it to Douglas, but in vain # ſo that, at length. 
robe · Ihe determined to revenge himſelf, and repel force by force. 


\nd accordingly, he gathered a company of his friends toge- 
ther ; and, entering Annandale, he, and all-his followers were 
taken priſoners by thoſe banditti ; and being brought to Dou- 
glas, he hanged him up as a thief ; though the King had ear- 
s ſeWncltly interceded for him, by his letters. The matter ſeemed 
Ited very hainous, as indeed it was; ſo that ſpeeches were given out, 
they That Douglas, by evil practices, did endeavour, and that not 
liam, obſcurely, to make his way to the crown: for now there was 


e half nothing elſe remaining, which could ſatisfy his vaſt and aſpi- 
t matW©ring mind.“ Which ſuſpicion was ſoon after increaſed by ano- 
id hu ther gction, which he committed, as foul as the former. There 
aving ws a certain family of the Macleans in Galloway, one of the | 
, andMciief and beſt there: the prime perſon of that family had kill 
r, bed one of Douglas's attendants, from whom he had recei- 


ved continual wrongs and affronts; for which Douglas put 
him and his brother in priſon. The King was made acquaint- 
ed with it, and very much importuned by the friends of the 
priſoner, not to ſuffer ſo noble, and otherwiſe a very honeſt 


either man, to be haled forth, not to a trial, but to an undoubted 
of the deſtruction; the ſame perſon being both his capital enemy, and 
ender bis judge too; and that they were not his preſent crimes, which 
ver be did him ſo much prejudice, as his having always been of the 
Ear boneſt, or royal party, Hereupon the King ſent Patrick 


Gray, Maclean's uncle, a worthy knight, and of kin alſo to 
Douglas, to command him to ſend the priſoner to court, that 
the matter might be tried there, in due courte of law. The 
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Earl received Gray courteouſſy; but, in the mean time, he 
cauſed execution to be done upon the priſoner, and intreate( 
Gray to excuſe him to the King, as if it had been done by hi 
officers without his knowledge. But he, perceiving how nu- 
nifeſtly he was deluded, was in ſuch a rage, that he told Dou- 
glas, that, from that day forward, he would renounce all all- 
ance, friendſhip, or any other obligation to him, and was re- 


ſolved to be his everlaſting avowed enemy, and to do him al 


the miſchief he could. When this news was brought to court, 
this action appeared ſo horridly vile to all that heard it, that 
it grew the world's common talk, That Douglas did now ex- 
ceed the bounds of a ſubject, and plainly carried himſelf as a 
King : for to what other purpoſe clſe did his combinations 
with the Earls of Crawfurd, Roſs, Murray, and Ormond tend! 
And moreover his private diſcourſe with the King of England, 
his putting good men to death, and his allowed licentiouſnels 
in pillaging the people, were indications of the fame deſign, 
Now innocency was accounted cowardice ; and loyalty to 
the King puniſhed as perfidiouſneſs; that the enemies of the 
commonwealth grew inſolent, by the too great lenity and 
indulgence of its prince : that it was time for him now to take 
the reins of government into his own hand, and to act like a 
monarch . himſelf ; and then it would appear, who were his 
friends, and who were his enemies; or, if he did not dare to 
do it openly, by reaſon of the power of ſome men; yet, by 
ſome way or other, he ſhould puniſh diſſoyalty: but if he were 
ſo fearful, as not to do ſo, what remained, but that they, 
who had hitherto been conſtant in their loyalty to him, ſhould 
now at length provide for themſelves ? Though the life of the 
Douglaſſes, and the credulity of the King (prone to ſuſpicion), 
did confirm theſe diſcourſes to be too true; yet the King, out of 
his innate clemency, or elſe having before laid his deſign, ſends 

for Douglas to court. He, conſcious of ſo many miſchievous 

pranks he had played, and calling to remembrance how often 

he had been pardoned ; and withal underſtanding how diſtaſte- 

ful his new league with Crawfurd was to the King ; though he 

put great confidence in his Majeſty's clemency, yet being more 

inclincd to fear, refuſed to come ; alledging that he had many 

powerful enemies at court, and ſome of them had lately lain 

in wait to take away his life. Hereupon, to remove this bis 
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fear, many of the nobles about the King, ſent him a ſchedule, 
with their hands and ſeals to it, promiſing. upon oath, that, 
if the King himſelf ſhould meditate any thing againſt his life, 
yet they would diſmiſs him in ſafety. So that Douglas, en- 
couraged by the King's _— and by the public faith, te- 
{tified by the ſubſcriptions of ſo many noble perſons, with a 
great train of followers, came to Stirling; where he was cour- 
teouſly treated by the King, and invited into the caſtle. At- 
ter ſupper was ended with a great deal of mirth, the King took 
him aſide, into a private chamber, with but a few attend- 
ants: he did not ſo much as admit thoſe to whom he was 
wont to communicate his moſt ſecret counſels. There he. dit- 
courſed over, from the very beginning, the loyalty and va- 
lour of his anceſtors, and his royal indulgence towards their 
family, and eſpecially towards himſelf ; whom, after having 
committed many hainous offences, either through the unex- 
perience of his years, or through the perſuaſions of wicked 
men, he had freely pardoned ; always hoping, that either his 
royal clemency toward him, or elſe his growing further into 
years of diſcretion, would reform him; and as yet, ſays he, I 
deſpair not, but it may be ſo: and if you repent of what you 
have impiouſly committed, the door of my clemency ſhall ne- 
ver be ſhut againſt you. This laſt league (proceeded he) with 
Crawfurd and Roſs, as it is not creditable for you, fo it is ig- 
nominious to me: and therefore, though I take it much amiſs 
that you entered into it, yet I put it into your power, and, 
as yet, give you liberty to cancel and break it off: which, 
though, by my prerogative, I may command, yet I had ra- 
ther, by fair means, perſuade you to do; that, ſince all mens 
eyes are upon you, you may avert all cauſe of ſuſpicion with 
greater ſecurity, Douglas anſwered ſubmiſſively enough to 
all other points; but when his Majeſty came to mention the 
league, he was ſomewhat perplexed, and did not clearly declare 
what he would do; but that he would adviſe with his aſſoci- 
ates : neither could he fee any cauſe, why the King, at pre- 
ſent, ſhould oblige him to a breach of it; ſince it contained 
nothing that could [juſtly offend his Majeſty. The King 
eicher having reſolved upon the matter before, or elſe provo- 
ked by his contumacious anſwer, (as the courtiers ſay), repli- 
ed, F thou wilt not break it, I will: and immediately 
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ſtruck his dagger into his breaſt. Thoſe that ſtood at the 
door, hearing the noiſe, ruſhed in; and, after a great number 
of wounds, gave him the finiſhing blow. Some ſay, that nex 
after the King, Patrick Gray, of whom mention was made be. 
fore, ſtruck him into the head with a bill; and the reſt that 
came in, to ſhew their duty to the King, gave him every one 
a blow. He was killed in the month of February 145 2, ac- 
-cording to the Roman account. 

le had then four brothers in Stirling; whom a great num- 
-ber of the nobility had accompanied thither : they, as ſoon 
as ever they heard what was done, ran in great amazement 
to their arms, (as it commonly happens in ſuch ſudden confu- 
ſons), and filled the town with noiſe and clamour. But, 
when the tumult was appeaſed by the nobles, they were com- 
manded to go, each man to his reſpective lodging. The next 
day, they met to conſult : and firſt of all, James was faluted 
Earl, in the room of his departed brother. He mightily in- 
veighs againſt the perfidioutneſs of the King and the courtiers; 
and adviſes to beſiege the caſtle with what forces they then 
had, and with all ſpeed to levy more; and ſo to pull thok 
men out of their lurking-holes, who were valiant only to 
commit perfidions miſchiefs, while they were yet in ſome 
fear and anguiſh for the guilt of their offence. The compx 
ny commended the piety of James, and the courageouſnels 
of his ſpirit, but were adverſe to his advice to a ſiege; becauſe 
they were not prepared with any materials for ſo great an em. 
terpriſe : ſo that they all departed home. And after conſul- 
tation with the chief of their friends, the 27th of March 
they returned again; and tied a cord to an horſe-tail, on 
which they faſtened the ſcheduie of the King and nobles, pro- 
miſing the public faith to Douglas for his ſecurity : this they 
drew through the ſtreets, abſtaining from no manner of re- 
' proach, either againit the King or council. When they 
came to the market-place, with the ſound of five hundred 
trumpets, and the voice of a crier, they proclaimed the King, 
and thoſe that were with him, truce breakers, perjured per- 
ſons, and enemies to all good men. Moreover, they were 
angry with the town, though that had committed no offence; 
and, after they had pillaged it and left it, they ſent James 
Hamilton back to bum it: nay; their fury continued for 
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be fome days; fo that they ranged all over the country, and ru- 
xr ined the lands of all thoſe who were loyal to the King. They 
x b:ſieged the caſtle of Dalkeith ; and took an oath not to de 
e · N part from it till they had taken it : for they were highly diſ- 
a MW pleaſed with John, the owner of it, becauſe he, and the Earl of 
ne Angus, had ſeparated themſelves from the counſels of the reſt of 
-e Douglafles. Fhe ſiege latted longer than they expected: for 

Patrick Cockburn, commander of the garriſon, made a ſtrenu- 
oss reſiſtance againſt all the efforts. of the enemy; ſo that, after 
they had received a great many wounds, and were worn out 
with toils and watchings, they broke up the ſiege. In the mean 
time, the King levied an army to relieve his diſtreſſed friends; 
but not having ſtrength enough to encounter the Douglaſſes, 
he reſolved to wait till Alexander Gordon could come in to his 
aſſiſtance ; who, as the report went, had levied a great force 
in the moſt northern parts, and was marching towards him. 
But, as he was paſſing through Angus, Crawfurd, with a 
conſiderable body, met and oppoſed him at Brechin ; where a 
ſharp battle was fought betwixt them. When the King's 
main body was giving ground, as not able to endure the ſhock 
df the Anguſians, John Colace, who commanded the left 
ving, forſook Crawfurd, having borne him a grudge; and 
ſo left the main body of his army naked. This ſtruck thoſe, 
ho were almoſt conquerors, with ſuch terror, that they 
urned their backs, and fled for it. Thus Gordon unexpectedly 
ot the victory, with much loſs on his fide ; two of his bro- 
hers, and a great number of his friends and followers, being 
an, Of the Anguſians alſo, there fell ſeveral men of note; 
nd amongſt the reſt, John Lindſay the Earl's own bro- 
her. As for the Earl himſelf, he turned his wrath from 
e enemy upon thoſe who had deſerted him: he ſtormed their 
altles, and put their ſeveral territories to fire and ſword: and 
e had the better opportunity ſo to do, becauſe Gordon made 


3, 

ed WF peedy return into his own country, Buchan, when he heard 
o, Nut the Earl of Murray was exerciſing all manner of cruelty 
r- Weainit his territories: ſo that he was forced to march back 


"th his victorious army; where he not only revenged his 
ſs upon his enemy, but alſo quite expelled him out of his 
vuntry of Murray. Theſe actions were performed towards 
cend of the ſpring. 

Vo. II. F 
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In the interim, the King, by the advice chiefly of James 


Kennedy, cauſed an aſſembly of the eſtates to meet at Edin. 1 
burgh, to which he ſummoned, by an herald, the Earl of p 
Douglas, and the nobles of his party, to come. But he wum 
ſo far from obeying him, that, the next night, he cauſed a l. ne 


bel to be hung on the church-doors, that he would not truſt 
the King with his lite, nor yield obedicnce to him, for the 
future, any more, who had ſent for his kinſmen to E-,; 
dinburgh, and his brother to Stirling, under the protection h. 
of the public faith, and there had pertidiouſly ſlain them, tn 
without hearing their cauſe. In this aſſembly, the four pe 
brothers of the late Earl who was ſlain, James, Archibald Hh 
George, and John, with Beatrix the late Earl's wife, and Am 
lexander Earl of Crawfurd, were declared public enemies toy 
the commonwealth. Many perſons were advanced to be no- th 
blemen, and rewards were aſſigned them out of the rebels &-M 
ſtates. An army was levied to purſue the enemy; which at MW 
ter ſome devaſtation of the country, driving off booties, and 
burning corn in the granaries, was again diſmiſſed in winter, xe 
becauſe the ſoldiers could not then keep the field, and an en- 
pedition was appointed againſt the ſpring. 

In the mean time, James Douglas, leſt the wealth of hi 
family, which was mightily increaſed by rich matches, ſhoull 
go away to other people, takes to wife Beatrix, the relict d 
his brother, and treats with the Pope to confirm the marriage. ly 
But the King, by his letters, interpoſed, and hindered. hin 
from giving his ratification to it. This year, and the two 
next following, there was bandying between the parties; 
lands were pillaged ; ſome caſtles overthrown ; but they came 
not to the deciſion of the main controverſy by a ſet battle; 
the greateſt part of the damage fell on the counties of Annar 
dale, Forres, and the neighbouring counties of the Doug 
ſes. This devaſtation of the countries was followed by a f- 
mine, and the famine by a plague. The wiſeſt of Dougls' 
friends uſed all arguments in perſuading him to endeavour ! 
reconciliation with the King, and fo to lay himſelf, anda 
his concerns, at his feet, whom his anceſtors had before found 
very merciful ; eſpecially ſince he had a King, who was calif 
exorable in his own nature; and, morcover, might be ms 
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es more reconcileable by the mediation of his friends; and that 
i. he would not ſuffer ſo noble a family as his was, to be extir- 
of pated by his obſtinacy ; nor betray the lives of ſo many brave 
a men, who followed his party; nor Fer bring them to that 
li point of neceſſity, that, after having ſuffered ſo many calami- 
ul: WF nes, they ſhould be forced to make terms for themſelves: 
eB whilſt he was in a good condition, he might make ealy terms 
Eo peace; but, if once his friends deſerted him, he could then 
an have no hopes of obtaining his pardon. The man, being in 
i the full pride and warmth of his youth, and of a fierce dis- 
uri poſition too, made anſwer, © That he would never ſubmi 


ud, BY himſelf to their power, who were reſtrained by no bonds of 


4. modeſty, nor by any divine or human laws; who under fair 
108 promiſes had enticed his couſins, and his brother, to come to 
n0- them, and then perfidiouſty and cruelly murdered them: in a 
© word, he would ſuffer the height of all extremities, before 
ne would ever put himſelf into their hands.“ 
an This his anſwer was approved, or diſliked, according to e- 
ic very man's humour: thoſe who were violent, or who made 
cx a gain of the public miſeries, commended the greatneſs of his 
courage; but the wiſer ſort perſuaded him to take opportu- 
hi nity by the forelock, leſt, after his friends had forſaken him, 
uo he ſhould find reaſon, when it was too late, to complain that 
t a he had neglected the time for a reconciliation, which is uſual- 
el the end of haſty ang headſtrong reſolutions. But the Earl 
hing of Crawfurd, wearied out with ſo long a war, and likewiſe 
vo reflecting inwardly upon the injuſtice of his cauſe, and the fre- 
i quent turns and changes of human life; and knowing more- 
an over, that he might eaſily obtain his pardon, if he would be 
tle: but early enough in his ſolicitations tor the King's favour ; 
zar but that he would find it extremely difficult to get it, if he 
ttood it out; and beſides, being forſaken by ſome of his friends, 
and ſuſpecting the fidelity of the reſt, he put himſelf into ſuch 
at habit, as would moſt probably move compaſſion ; and came 
bare-headed and bare-footed,: in moſt humble manner, to the 
King, as he was paſſing through Angus. To whom he inge- 
mouſly confeſſed the offences of his former lite, putting his 
life and fortune upon the King's mercy, having firſt prefaced 
ſomething concerning the fidelity and good ſervices which his 
anceſtors had performed to their kings; he was conſcious, 
F 2 
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that his fault had deſerved the extremity of puniſhment ; but 
whatſoever hereafter he had either of life or fortune, it would 
be a debt wholiy due to the King's clemency. Having ſpoken 
theſe, and other words of the ſame import, not without tears 
all the ſpectators were much moved and affected, eſpecially 
{ome of the nobility of Angus; and, though they themſelve; 
had followed the King's party, yet they were unwilling, that 
ſo eminent and ancient a family ſhould be deſtroyed. James 
Kennedy carried himſelf at the fame time like a good biſhop 
and a friendly patriot; for he not only forgave the Earl the 
many grievous injuries he had done him, but further com- 
mended his ſuit, and {poke in his favour to the King: for he 
forelaw, as it after happened, that, by this acceſſion, the 
King's party would be itrengthened, and his enemies weak. 
enced daily, for the future; becauſe many were likely to fol. 
low the example of this great man, And beſides, the Kiny 
thinking that his former fierceneſs was tamed, and that he 
was really penitent for what he had done, was not hard to be 
intreated ; but gave him his pardon, reſtored him to his for. 
mer eſtate and honour ; only adviſed him, for the future, to keep 
within the bounds of his duty. And indeed Crawfurd, being 
thus engaged by the lenity and indulgence of the King, did 
afterwards endeavour to perform him all the ſervice he pollibly 
could. He followed him with his forces in his march to the 
fartheſt parts of the kingdom; and, having ſettled thing 
there for the preſent, he entertained him nobly at his houle 
in his return; and when he marched to make an end of the 
civil war, he promiſed him all the force he could make: and 
indeed the whole courſe of his life was ſo changed, that, 
. laying aſide his former ſavageneſs of behaviour, he lived cout 
tcouſly, and in complaiſance with the neighbouring nobility; 
ſo that his death, which followed ſoon after, was the great! 
grief to the King, and to all the people. 

The King thus weakened Douglas's party by degrees; thil 
Earl's remaining hopes were from England, if poſfibly Ie 
might obtain aid from thence. For this end he ſent Hamil 
ton to London, who brought him back word, that“ rhe Kiny 
of England would undertake a war againſt Scotland, on 11 
other terms, but that Douglas ſhould ſubmit himſelf and a 
his concerns to that King, and acknowledge himſelf a ſubject 6 
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England:“ ſo that his hopes from thence were cut off. And, 
on the other ſide, the King of Scotland preſſed hard upon him 
by his edicts, proſcriptions, and arms, and by all the miſeries 
which accompany rebellious inſurrections: fo that Hamilton 
adviſed the Earl not to ſuffer the King to lop away his forces 
by piecemeal ; and, by catching party after party, to weak- 
en, and in time overthrow, the whole ; but rather to march 
out with his army, truſt fortune, put it to a battle, ther? to 
die valiantly, or conquer honourably. This reſolution (faid 
he) is worthy of the name of the Douglafles, and the only 
way to end the preſent miſeries. Alarmed and fired with this 
ſpeech, he gathered as great an army as he could, of his 
friends and dependents, and marched out to raiſe the ſiege of 
the caitle of Abercorn ; for the King, after he had demoliſhed 
many caſtles of the Douglaſſes, had at laſt beſieged that. It was a 
very ſtrong hold, ſituated almoſt in the mid-way between Stir- 
ling and Edinburgh. When Douglas came ſo near, that he ſaw, 
and was {een by the enemy, his friends adviſed him to puſh 
at all, and either make himſelf renowned by ſome eminent 
victory, or, by a noble death, to free himſelf from reproach 
and miſery : but, when all his party were ready for the onſet, 
he daunted all their ſpirits by his own delay; tor he retreated 
with his army again into his camp, and determined to draw 
and ſpin out the war to a greater length. His commanders - 
diſliked his deſign; and Hamilton, abhorring his cowardice, 
and deſpairing of the ſucceſs of his arms, revolted that v 
night to the King's party. Upon this his defection the King 
gave him his pardon, but not repoſing any great confidence in 
him, becauſe of his ſubtilty, he ſent him priſoner to Roſlin, 
a caſtle belonging to the Earl of the Orcades'; but afterwards, 
by the mediation of his triends, he was releaſed, and received 
into favour ; and that unbloody victory aſcribed to him, as the 
main occaſion of it. 

The reſt of the Douglaſlians generally followed Hamilton's 
example, and gave their chief the flip, going where each thought 
it moſt convenient far his own ſecurity ; ſo that, at length, the 
caltle, after much loſs on both ſides, was taken, and the gar- 
ion being put to the ſword, it was left half demoliſhed as a. 
monument of the victory. Douglas, being thus deſerted by 
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almoſt all his friends, with a few of his familiars fled into Eng. 
land; from thence, not long after, he made an inroad with a 
ſmall party into Annandale, which was then poſſeſſed by the 
King's garriſons; but, being worſted in a ſkirmiſh, he and his 
brother John eſcaped ; Archibald Earl of Murray was ſlain; 
George, much wounded, was taken priſoner ; and, after his 
wounds were cured, was brought to the King, and put to 
death. In an aſſembly of the eſtates held at Edinburgh, on the 
5th of June, in the year 1455, James, John, and Beatrix, al 
Douglaſſes, were again proſcribed : the public acts made Bea. 
trix their mother; which ſeems not very probable to me, un- 
leſs perhaps they might be called her ſons by adoption. Earl 
pow having thus loſt his brothers, being deſerted by his 
iends, and diſtruſting the Engliſh, that he might leave no 
ſtone unturned, applied himſelf to Donald, King of the Mbu- 
dz : they met at Dunſtafnage; where the Earl eaſily perſua- 
ded Donald, a man naturally prone to do miſchief, to join with 
him in the war; whereupon they committed great outrage Ml ; 
on the King's provinces near adjoining, without diſtinction ei J 
ther of age or ſex ; there was nothing ſpared which could be 
violated by fire or ſword ; the like cruelty was pſed in Ar- 
gyle and Arran; Douglas being laden with booty, returned k 
home; and afterward, having waſted Lochabyr and Murray, P 
and making his road to Inverneſs, he took the caſtle, and pil | 
laged and burnt the town. | , 
Neither were the Engliſh quiet all this while, but watch- F 
ing their opportunity, they made incurſions into March; where i © 
they flew ſome men of note, who endeavoured to-oppoſe their 
furious ravages ; and fo returned home without loſs, but full df 
plunder, from that opulent country. The next year after, Ber 
trix, wife to the former Earl of Douglas, and alſo living for 
ſome years with James, his brother, as his wife, came into 
the King: ſhe laid all the fault of her former miſcarriages upon 
James; that ſhe being a woman, and helpleſs, was forced to that 
wicked marriage; but, at the firſt opportunity, as ſoon 5 
James was abſent, ſhe fled that ſervitude : that now ſhe [aid 
herſelf, and all her concerns, at the King's feet; and whatever 
order he ſhould pleaſe to make concerning her, or her eſtate, 
ſhe would willingly obey it. The King received her into þ 
protection; gave her an eſtate in Balveny, and married her tv 
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his brother, the Earl of Athol, by the ſame mother. The 
wife of Donald the iſlander, followed her example: ſhe was 
the daughter of James Livingſton, and was married to Donald 
by her grandfather the 22 by the perſuaſion of the King; 
that ſo he might a little ſoften the rugged diſpoſition of the 
man, and keep him firm to the King's party: but then, her 
kinſmen being reſtored to the favours and graces they for- 
merly had, and her huſband having joined in with the Dou- 
glaſſian faction, he was every day more and more deſpiſed by 
him; ſo that ſhe implored the King's aſſiſtance againit his bar- 
barous cruelty. There was no need of her making any apolo- 
ey, in regard the King himſelf had been the author of the 
his match; ſo that ſhe was nobly treated, and had a large revenue 
ſettled upon her, ſuch as might enable her to live honourably 
bu. all the remaining part of her life. ; 
About the ſame time, Patrick Thornton, who had follow- 
ed the court a great while, yet was ſecretly of Douglas's fac- 
de don, having got a convenient opportunity, at Dunbarton flew 
85 John Sandeland of Calder, a young man of about twenty years of 
be ge, and Alan Stuart, of noble families both, and eminent for 
Ar. heir loyalty to the King. But ſoon after, he himſelf was ta- 
ne ken by the clans of the adverſe party, and executed for his 
Pains. 

10 This year was remarkable for the death of many noble per- 
Pr; bonages; but eſpecially of William Crichton. He, though 
ch bor but of a knight's family, yet, by reaſon of his great pru- 
dence, fortitude, and his ſingular loyalty to the King, even 
to the laſt day of his life, left a great loſs behind him to all 
a sood men. The next year, the Engliſh, encouraged by their 
4: coming off with impunity for former injuries, made great 
for ſpoil in March, under the command of Henry Piercy Earl of 
Northumberland, and James Douglas the exile. In order to 
put a ſtop to theſe devaſtations, George Douglas, Earl of An- 
that gus, pathered a party of his countrymen together, and made 
| x © affaulr 2 the plunderers, and drove that part of them 
ui bich he aſſaulted, in great confuſion to their own ſtandards. 
The Engliſh, moved at this indignity, marched on their army, 
. before the reſt had recovered their colours; and the Scots 
5 Vere as ready to receive them. 4 


1 0 The fight was managed on both ſides, with greater courage 
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than force, for a great while together : neither did any odd; 
appear, till the Engliſh, who were ſcattered up and down the 
country, by the noiſe and tumult, perceiving that the enemy 
was come, for fear of loſing the rich booty they had gotten, 
haſted directly home. Their departure gave an eaſier, but yet 
not unbloody victory to the Scots, there being almoſt an equi 
number ſlain on both ſides ; but many of the Engliſh taken in the 
purſuit. The news of this victory being brought to the King, 
ſomewhat raiſed his ſpirits, which were oppreſſed with the in- 
ſurrections of his own ſubjects, as well as with the invaſion of 
foreigners ; and likewiſe diſpoſed Donald the iſlander, perceiving 
the ill ſucceſs of his affairs, to ſend agents to the King for a 
peace. They, in an humble oration, commemorated the Wn 
King's clemency ſhewed to Crawford, and the reſt of his par- Nu 
tizans, in the ſame cauſe, As for their own crimes, they {MV 
laid them on the evil genius of the times; but for the future, Wn 
they made large promiſes, how loyal and obſequious Donald n 
would be. The King ſeemed to be a little affeted with Wie 
their ſpeech, yet gave them no abſolute anſwer; neither quite Na 
pardoning Donald, nor utterly excluding all hopes of his pa- {Wz 
don. He told them, That his many crimes were very evi- h. 
dent, but he had diſcovered no ſign of his converſion ; if he {Wit 
would have the penitence which he pretended in words, to be Wt 
believed as really true and hearty, he ſhould make reſtitution M0! 
for the laſs he had formerly cauſed, and reſtore their eſtates to {MW 
ſuch as he had outed from the poſſeſſion of them; and thus WW"! 
cancel the memory of his former miſchiefs, by ſome eminent WP: 
and loyal ſervice, It is true (ſaid he) no virtue becomes 2 H 
King more than clemency ; but care mult be had, leſt the reins Wh” 
of government be not let looſe by too much lenity; and fo e- 
vil men made rather more inſolent, than good men excited to {MW Þ! 
their duty by it: that he would give Donald and his party BW" 
time to manifeſt, by ſome tokens, that they repented of their . 
miſcarriages z and that they ſhould always find him acting to- 
wards them Juſt as their actions, not their words, ſhewed they I ® 
deſerved from his hands. In the mean time they need not * 
fear; for now it was put into their own power, whether 
they would every man be happy, or miſerable, for the future. 

By this means, inteſtine diſcords being either compoſed, ot 
elſe laid aſleep, the King naw bends all his care againſt Eng- WW 
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ind, Whilſt he was conſulting about carrying on a war with 
hem, and concerning their frequent violations of treaties, am- 
affadors came at that very criſis, from the Engliſh nobility, 
o deſire aid againſt Henry their King: for Henry had ſlight- 
d the nobles, and advanced upſtarts; by whoſe advice, his 

ife, a woman of a manly ſpirit and courage, ordered all at- 
fairs. And beſides, the King had incurred the contempt 
f his people, and the diſpleaſure of his friends, becauſe things 
ad not ſucceeded well in Gaſcogne and Normandy: for they 


having loſt ſo many provinces, and being now pent up within 


the ancient bounds of their own ifland, murmuring gave out, 
That the King's ſluggiſhneſs, and the Queen's pride, were 
20 longer to be endured. The heads of the conſpiracy, 
were Richard Duke of York, with the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick. When the Engliſh ambaſſadors had diſcourſed 
much concerning the juſtice of their taking arms againſt Hen- 
ry, and alſo concerning their own power, and the cowardly 
temper of their King, they craved aid againſt him, as againit 
a common enemy, who was fearful in war, ſordid in peace, 
and who had nourithed civil diſcords amongſt the Scots, and 
had affiſted their exiles. Withal, they promiſed, if they got 
the victory, to reſtore the caſtles and countries which were 
taken in former wars from the Scots. The King, by advice 
of his council, made anſwer, that he, before, knew the ſtate 
of the Engliſh affairs ; and that he was not ignorant of the 
right or demands of either ſide ; but that he would not inter- 
pole himſelf as an arbiter in another man's kingdom, unleſs 
he were choſen by both parties to that office. As to the 
war, he had long ſince determined to revenge the injuries of 
former times; and, fince he could not by law obtain the 
places he had loſt, on the occaſion of theſe diſcords, he would 
recover them by force; but if the Duke of York, and his 
party, would promiſe to reſtore them, then he would aſſiſt 
him againſt Henry. The ambaſſadors agreed to the terms, 
and ſo returned home. The King prepared his forces, and 
was about to enter England; when, juſt in the nick of time, 
a Engliſh impoſtor, ſent by Henry, met him. He had 
been a long time at Rome, and was well acquainted with the 
peech and cuftom of the Italians : his habit and train was all 
A and he had counterfeit letters as from the Pope; 
ol. II. G 
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| ſuſtained. The King did not imagine any fraud in the caſe 
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whereby he was caſily believed by unſuſpecting men, to be 
a lepate ſent from him: and to gain: the greater credit 9 
his impoſtures, he had a monk with him, whoſe feignel 
ſanctity made the fraud leſs ſuſpected. They were brought tg 
the King, and, in the Pope's name, commanded him to pro 
cced no further with his army; if he did, they threatened to 
excommunicate him with bell, book, and candle : for the 
Pope, faid they, is wholly intent upon a war againſt the 
common enemy of Chriſtendom ; and ſo would have the di. 
terences compoled all over Europe, that they might be fret 
for that war; and that they were ſent before, to give hin 
notice of it; but there was a more ſolemn embaſſy, which 
would (hortly arrive, and which, .they believed, was already 
come as far as France, to decide the civil diſcords in England 
and to give ſatisfaction to the Scots, for the wrongs they had 


and deſiring nothing more than an honourable peace, in i: 
gard things at home were not quite ſettled to his mind, 9: 
beyed the legate, and diſbanded his army. He had ſearce 
diſmiſſed it, but he was adviſed from England, that this ſup- 
poſed ambaſſador was a cheat; ſo that he raiſcd ſome forces + 
treſh; and, becauſe he could not join with the Duke of York, 
that he might keep off ſome of the King's forces from him, 
and alſo revenge his own wrongs, he marched directly 19 
Roxburgh ; the town he took, and deſtroyed it at his bill 
coming: but, whillt he was laying ſiege to the caſtle, am 
baſſadors came from the Duke of York, and his aſſociates, in. 
forming him, that their King was overcome, and the war enc 
ed in England. They gave him thanks for his good-with 

-nd his deſire to 2ffilt them in the maintenance of their line 
and honours ; and that they would, in time, be mindful t 
requite the courtely : but, at preſent, they deſired him t9 
raiſe the ſiege, and draw oil from the caſtle; and likewile to 
torbear any other act ot. hoſtility againſt England; for other 
wife they ſhould draw upon them a load of envy from the 
people, who could hardly be fatisfied, but that an army mul 
preſently march againſt the Scots. James congratulated thei 
victory; but aſked the ambaſſadors, whether the Duke i 
York had given them nothing in command, concerning ti 
performance of their late promiſes. They anſwered, Nothing 


Book XT. 
hen, ſaid he, before your firſt embaſſy came to me, I was 
letermined to pull down that caſtle, which is built upon 
iy land; neither, ſince that, am I ſo much obliged by 
he courteſies of that faction, as to give over an enterpriſe, 
hich is begun, and almoſt finiſhed. As for the threaten- 
ngs, whether they are their own, or their people's, let them 
ook to it : Go you, and tell them, That 1 will not be removed 
ence by words, but by blows. Thus the ambaſſadors were dif- 
uſſed without their errand. And, whilit he did preſs upon 
he beſieged with all the hardſhips of war, Donald the iflander 
bin ame into his camp, with a great band of his countrymen. 
hich Wc, to obtain the eaſier pardon for his paſt offences, and ful- 
-a0y Wy to atone and reconcile the King, promiſed him, that, if 
ie would march forward into the enemy's countries, as long 
he was there, he would march a mile before the royal army, 
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ale; un the hazard of the firſt onſet, and ſtand the greateſt 
| 1e-Whocks. But he was commanded to be near the King ; yet 
z Wome of his troops were ſent ro prey upon the eountry. It 


are Wappened allo, that, at the fame time, Alexander Gordon, 
up- rarl of Huntly, brought in new forces to the King. This 
se cceſlion of ſtrength made the King more reſolute to continue 
orb the ſie ge, though a ſtout defence was made by thoſe within: 
um Wo that, whereas before it was a blockade only, a well-laid 
oed cloſe ſiege was now made: and there being ſoldiers e- 
hint nough, ſome preſently ſucceeded in the places of others; in- 
omuch that the garriſon-ſoldiers, of whom many were flain, 
many wounded and unfit for ſervice, the reſt tired ont with 
continual toil and labour, were not fo eager to run into the 
places of moſt danger, as before: and, to ſtrike the more 
terror into them, the King gave command to batter part of 
the wall with iron pieces of ordnance; which were then much 
uſed, and were very terrible: and whilit the King was very 
buly about one of them, to encourage and preſs on the 
work, the fire carched within it, and with its force drove 
out a wooden wedpe or plug, which immediately ſtruck the 
king ſtone-dead on the earth, without hurting any body elſe. 
Thoſe courtiers that ſtood next him, though they were ter- 
hed at this ſudden accident, yet they covered his body, tft, 
t his death were divulged, the common ſoldiers ſhould run 
Way, The Queen, who, that very day, came to the camp, 
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ſpent” not the time in womaniſh lamentations, but called 1 
nobles together, and exhorted them to be of good courage; 
and that fo many valiant men ſhould not be ſo diſmayed at the 
loſs of one, as counting it diſhonourable to deſert a buſinel, 
that was almoſt ended. She told them, ſhe herſelf woul( 
ipeedily bring them another King in the place of him tha 
was ſlain; in the mean time, they ſliould preſs with night 
and main upon the enemy, leſt they might grow more reſo. 
jute, upon the news of the general's death, and ſo imagine, 
that all the courage of ſo many valiant men was extinguiſhed 
in the fate of one perſon only. The officers were aſhamed tt 
be exceeded in courage by a woman. They aſſaulted the 
caſtle with ſuch violence, that neither party was ſenſible that 
the King was loſt. In the mean time, James, the King's ſon, 
being about ſeven years of age, was brought into the camp 
and ſaluted King. And it was not long after, before the Eng. 
liſh, quite tired out with watching, and fatigued with conti. 
nued fervice, ſurrendered up the caſtle to the new King, uj- 
on condition to march away with bag and; baggage. The 
caſtle, that it might be the occaſion of no new war, ws 
levelled to the ground. This end had James II. in the 
year ot Chriſt 1460, a few days before the autumnal equi 
nox, in the zoth year of his age, and the 24th of his reign, 
He had heen exerciſed always, even from his youth, in do- 
meſtic or foreign wars: he bore both conditions of life, the 
proſperous and the adverſe, with great moderation of mind: 
he ſhewed ſuch valour againſt his enemies, and ſuch clemer- 
cy to thoſe that ſubmitted themſelves, that all eſtates were 
much afflicted for his loſs : and his death was the more |: 
mented, becauſe it was ſudden, and that in the flower of his 
youth too; after he had eſcaped ſo many dangers, and when 
the expectation of his virtues was at the higheſt. And he 
was the more miſſed, becauſe his ſon was yet immature tor 
the government, whilſt men conſidered what miſeries they 
had ſuffered theſe laſt twenty years; the aſhes of which fire 
were hardly yet raked up: ſo that from a remembrance and 
a reflection of what was paſt, they ſeemed to divine the ſtatt 
of future things. 
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JaMEs III. the hundredth and fourth Ring. 


Ames II. as I have related, being ſlain in his camp, to pre- 
vent all controverſy concerning the right of ſucceſhon, 
which had happened at other times, his ſon James, a child of 
bout ſeven years old, who was the younger and ſurvivor of 
win brothers, entered upon his reign in the town of Kelſo, 
\fterwards, when the nobles, according to cuſtom, had ta · 
en the oaths of allegiance to him, eight days after be began 
is reign, he left his army, and retired heme to the caſtle of 
dinburgh, to be under the care of his mother, till an aſſem- 
ly of the ſtates could meet; to determine the grand aſſairs of 
he kingdom. The aſſembly was ſummened later than 
rdinary, becauſe. matters were not compoſed in England, 
ind yet quiet in Scotland: ſo that the nobllity - were of 
pinion, that war was firſt of all to be thaught un; that ſo 
icy might revenge old injuries, and puniſh the enemies by 
ome notable loſs, Who always lay upon the catch, to take 
vantages of the diſtreſſes of others. For this end they 
arched into the enemy's country, without any reſiſtance; 
here they committed much ſpoil,, and demoliſned many ca- 
ſtles, from whence the enemy was wont to make many in- 
urſions; the chief of which;wwas-Werk, ſituated on the banks 
the river Tweed, by its neighbourhood very , injurious to 
he country of March. The army ravaged over the enemy's 
ountry, as far as they could, for the time of the year, and, 
at the very beginning of winter, returned home. | 
This year, Henry King of England was taken by the 
Duke of York, and brought to London; there a form of 
peace was concluded between them; for Henry durſt not de- 
ny any thing; “ That he, as long as he lived, ſhould bear 
the name, and enſigns, and badges of a King; but the power 
ot government ſhanld be in York, under the name of a 
protector. And, when Henry died, then the name alſo af 
king was to be transferred to Edward, rather Richard, and 
his polterity, Whilſt theſe things were acted at London, 
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news was brought, that the Queen was marching up with: 
great army to redcem her huſband out of priſon. York wen 
out to engage her, with King Henry, and about 5000 me 
leaving the Earl of Warwick behind. He marched as far x 
Yorkſhire ; and, leit he, who in France had defended hin 
ſelf again(t great armies, not with walls, but with arm 
ſhould now flum a battle with a woman, he fought against: 
far greater number than his own ; and in the fight, he, hy 
youngeſt ſon, and a great many nobles, were flain. Th 
heads of the commanders were ſet up as a ſpectacle, upon th 
gates of York.” The Queen thus victorious, and marching 
on further, to deliver the King, the Earl of Warwick ne 
her, bringing the King along with him, as if he would detenſ 
the pact made concerning the Kingdom, under his good 6 
men. Both armies met at St Albans, which is thought u 
be the old Verulam; where the Queen was again victorious 
She flew the commanders of the adverſe army, releaſed het 
Huſband, and marched directly up for London: but conſider 
ing; that the Earl of Pembroke was ſent by her to gather force, 
as was alſo York's ſon by his father, and that theſe two had e 
Hght in their march, wherein Edward, the ſon of her encuy, 
was victorious ; and withal knowing what cruel hatred the 
Londoners bore againft her, ſhe withdrew towards Northun 
berland; becauſe ſhe looked on that part of England as th 
ſeminary or ſource of her ſtrength. There ſhe was alſo 6 
vercome in a bloody fight; more than 36000 valiant men be 
ing reported to be lain on both ſides, and the enemy preflng 
upon her, and giving her no time to collect her forces, 18" 
her huſband, and fon, fled into Scotland. 
The conqueror called himſelf Edward IV. King of England 
Henry deſired aid in his diſtreſs, and, by the help of Jan 
Kennedy, Archbiſhop of St Andrew s, who then ſurpaſſed i 
in Scotland in point of authority, and whoſe prudence ws 
held in the higheſt eſteem, he was entertained with a gte 
deal of honour and reſpect ; ſo that he had ſome hopes of ie 
covering his former fortune ; and, to nouriſh that hope, byl 
the mutual good offices which he could do, he reſtored ti 
town of Berwick to the Scot<, (which the Englith had hel 
ever ſince the days of Edward J. J: The Scots, upon this ch 
ligation, eflifted Henry's faction in all things, not only in pid 
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ng up the relics of his former misfortunes, but promiſing him 
ore aid, in time, to recover his own. And, that the friend- 
ip now begun might be the more firmly eſtabliſhed, the two 
acens, both of them of French deſcent, began to treat con- 
ming a marriage between James's ſiſter, and Henry's ſon, 
hom they called Prince of Wales, thongh neither of them 
yet was ſeven years old. Philip of Burgundy, uncle to 
e Queen of Scots, but a mortal enemy to the Queen of Eng- 
nd, endeayoured by all means to hinder this marriage ; and 
: ent Gruthuſius a nobleman, his ambaſſador, for that pur- 
ole : for Philip was at ſuch deadly odds with Renatus, grand- 
ther to the young lady by the mother's ſide, that he ſought 
| occaſions to hinder his family from increaſing ; ſo that in 
your of him the matter was, at that time, rather delayed, 
an broke off. But the fortune of Henry kept off the event, 
hich Philip of Burgundy feared. For, being ſomethingen- 
puraged by the kindneſs of the Scots towards him, and alſo 
y ſome comfortable letters ſent from his friends out of Eng- 
d, he ſent his wife beyond ſea to Renatus her father, to 
rocure what. aid ſhe could from her foreign friends. She 
revailed ſo much in France, that her faction was to have a 
fe place of retreat there, but her adverſaries were excluded; 
nd, moreover, ſhe obtained 2000 men, as Monttrelet ſays, 
nder Warren their general ; but, as ours, and the Engliſh 
riters (to whom I rather aſſent) 500, commanded by Peter 
rice, or, as ſome call him, Brace, a Briton, rather as com - 
anions for her journey, than as any auxiliary aid. With this 
nall band ſhe returned into Scotland, and thought fit to at- 
mpt ſomething, not doubting, but, at the noiſe. of foreign 
End ültance, her countrymen would rife and join with her. 
ma hereupon the made a deſcent at Tinmouth ; but this ſmall 
d empany, being difmayed at the report of a great force co- 
ing againſt them, returned to their ſhips, without the per- 
pred mance of any thing remarkable; where alſp, as if fortune 
Fed crofled them on all hands, they met with a dreadful ſtorm, 
yd nich drove the greateſt part of them, who followed the Queen 
1 to Scotland, into Berwick ; but ſome of them were caſt upon 
hee iſle of Lindisfarn, where they were taken by the enemy, 
Sh Put to the ſword. 


* 


po bat the manly-ſpirited Queen was not at all diſcouraged at 
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this misfortuns, but levies a great number of Scots to join wii 
her own ſoldiers, and reſolves to try her fortune once again 
Accordingly, leaving her fon at Berwick, ſhe and her huſbani 
entered Northumberland, where the made great devatatia 
by fire and ſword, in all the adjacent parts. At the report. 
this new army, ſome of the nobles, as the Duke of Somerſet 
Ralph Piercy, and many of Henry's old friends beſides, wha, 
for fear of the times, had retired to King Edward, came in 
to them; but there was a far greater confluence from the ad 
jacent parts of England, of ſuch perſons as had lived rapaciou 
hves, in hopes of ſome new plunder. To appeaſe this com 
motion, Edward made great military preparation both by lan 
and fea; he commanded the Lord Montague, with a pre 
part of the nobility, ro march againſt the enemy, and he 
himſelf followed with his whole army. Both parties pitchet 
their tents not far from Hexham ; but the common ſoldien 
who came in only for „beginning to defert, Henn 
thought it belt, in ſuch a deſperate caſe, to put it to a puſh; 
and accordingly a fight began, wherein he was overthrown, 
his chief friends were either ſlain, or taken priſoners, and l 
himſelf made an haſty retreat to Berwick ; of the priſoner, 
ſome had their heads cut off preſently, and ſome a while after 
Edward, having thus got the day by the generals of his for 
ces, came himſelf to Durham, that ſo he might prevent tit 
incurſions of the Scots by the terror of his neighbouring arm 
and alſo that by his preſence he might quell any domelti 
inſurrections, if any ſhould happen. Whilſt he was ther, 
he ſent out part of his army, under ſeveral commanders, t 
take in places poſſeſſed by his enemies, of which having taka 
many by ſtorm, or by ſurrender, at laſt he laid ſiege tothe d 
ſtle of Alnwick, which was greater and better fortified tha 
the reſt, and which was maintained by a garriſon of Frendh 
who defended the caſtle very well, in hopes of relief fro 
Scotland, which was ſo near at hand. But the Scots havin 
lately had ill ſucceſs in England, an army could not be fo ſod 
levied, as the preſent exigence required for the raiſing of tit 
fiege ; inſomuch that, whilit others were backward, and de 
layed to give their opinion, George Earl of Angus, with gil 
boldneſs and bravery, undertook the hazardous attempt. I 
raiſed about 10,000 horſe, of his friends, veſſals, and the ney! 
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during province, of which he was governor: he came to 
ie caſtle, and furniſhed the French that were in garriſon, 
ith ſome horſes he had brought for that purpoſe, and ſo car- 
ed them off ſafe, even to a man, into Scotland, whilit the 
gli ſtood and looked on, as amazed at the boldneſs of 
is miraculous enterpriſe ; either thinking that Douglas had 
clp near at hand; or rather hoping to have the caſtle given 
p without a battle, and ſo they would not put the whole to 
hazard, by joining in fight with that ſmall, though ſclect 
rty. Edward ſettled guards at all convenient places, that 
o rebellious troops might march and counter-march ; and 
en, as if he had quieted the whole kingdom, he returned to 
ondon. | 

In the mean time, exiled Henry, either flattered into hopes 
v his friends, or elſe weary of his tedious exile, determines 
d ſhelter himſelf privately amongſt his friends in England. 
ut fortune frowning upon him to the laſt, he was there 
nown, taken, brought to London, and committed priſoner 
the tower. And his wife Margaret, diſtruſting ber pre- 
nt affairs, with her ſon and a few followers, left Scotland, 
d failed over to her father Renatus, into France. 

To return then to the affairs of Scotland : The time for the 
embly, which was ſummoned to be held at Edinburgh, was 
dme; where there was a full appearance, but the body of 
em was divided into two factions; part of the nobles fol- 
wed the Queen; but the major part by far ſtuck to James 
ennedy, and George Douglas, Earl of Angus, the heads of 
e contrary faction. The Queen lodged in the caſtle ; the 
hop and the Earl lay in the abbey of Holyroodhouſe, at 
e farther part of the ſuburbs, towards the eaſt. The cauſe, 


dc diſſenſion was, that the Queen thought it equal and juſt 
nc ber to have the tutelage or guardianſhip of her ſon; the 
ol" party judged it moſt fit, that one ſhould be choſen out 
15 the whole aſſembly, for that important work. The Queen 
(45! very ſtrongly the tenderneſs of the mother, and the 
ny ties both of intereſt and blood. The adverſe party 
een on the old law, confirmed by uninterrupted cuſtom, 


the third day of the aſſembly, the Queen came down from 

e caſtle with her followers, and cauſcd herſclf to be decreed 

8 the King, and 8 ot the kingdom, by her 
. 
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own faction; and fo returns into the caſtle again. When k 
nedy heard of this, he haſtened, with his party, into the ny 
ket-place, and there, in a long ſpeech, he told the multitu 


- which was thick about him, . That he and his aſſociates ai 


cd at nothing, but the public good, and the obſervation 
their ancient laws; but their adverſaries were led, each d 
by his private advantage; and that he would evidently m 
appear, if he might have a place allotted, and freedom to d 
pute the point.” This ſaid, he retired with his follower 
his lodging ; but was not gone far, from the market-place, | 
fore he heard that the other party was coming down armed fi 
the caſtle. Douglas looked upon this as an intolerable thin 
that valiant men ſhould yield to the threats of a few, and i 
their retirement ſhould be looked upon as a flight; therel 
was hardly kept in by Kennedy, from aſſaulting the adja 
ing gate of the city, and, weaponleſs as he was, to att 
armed men; and, unleſs the three biſhops-of Glaſgow, Gil 
way, and Punblane, upon noiſe of the uproar, had come! 
his indignation would not have been ſtopped, till -they l 
come to blows. But, by the mediation of thoſe biſhops, . 
matter was ſo far compoſed, that a truce was agreed upon | 
one month. | 

Though the chiefs of the faction were thus -quieted, | 
the multitude could not be reſtrained from expreſſing the 
wrath and indignation, in rough and cutting language; 
that the defire of the Queen was diſhonourable to the king 
dom, and indecent for herſelf. What, (faid they), is! 
valour of the old Scots ar ſo low an ebb, that, amongęſt ſo u 
ny thouſand men, there is none worthy to govern the f 
ot Scotland, but a woman: What, wes there no man, il 
could rule over the nation; and that would live the great 
part of his life in arms? What likelihood was there, 
thoſe who had not been altogether tractable to their ki 
when ſlack, ſhould now yield obedience to a foreign wom 


What, had they nndergone fo much labour, and loſt ſo wi 


blood, theſe many years, by ſea and land, that men, bd 
and bred up in arms, ſhould tamely give up themſelves toi 
ſervitude of a woman? What if the Engliſh ſhould im 
them, as they had often done at other times, in revenge! 
their luſſes, with a great army? Who could (in that cat 
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n Mee ſtandard, and lead out to battle? Who could give, or 
esc terms of peace or war!“ Theſe were the diſcourſes of 
ME commonalty in all their clubs, | 
s aac in a month's time their minds were a little calmer ; 
ion Ol the truce being at an end, there was another convention, 
re the Queen alledged this for herſelf, in juſtification of 
cauſe, © That, ſince ſhe had not entered upon the govern- 
to Mt, the year before, by force, or againſt the minds of the 
en hy, but being choſen to that dignity by their, unanimous 
c, ent, had but uſed her own right, the took it amiſs to be 
raded, and no crime at all imputed as to her male-admi- 
ration, If, (ſaid ſhe), as it is uſual, degrees of relation be 
rded in guardianſhip, there is none nearer than a mother ; 
he ſafety of the King was in their view, none could be 
re faithful ; for other men might have their various and 
at int hopes from his death, but nothing remained for her, 
to mourn for the loſs of ſo dear a fon, And, if they had 
et to the good of the public, ſhe was a ſtranger, and con- 
ned in no intereſt of teuds or friendſhips ; and that was 
at ſhould be much conſidered in thoſe who fat at the helm 
government, that they ſhould not only be free from vitious 
res, but likewiſe from thoſe temptations, which might 
a bias upon their mind to pervert juſtice and judgment. 
e had opulent parents, kinſmen, allics, by whoſe intereſt 
y might hope for an excuſe of their oftences, or, at lcaſt, 
eaſier pardon ; nay, ſometunes 1ulers were compelled to 
are and accommodate their actions to ſuch friends wills and 
mours. As far herſelf, her innocency alone was her only 
vocate ; ſhe had but one ſon to regard, and both their be- 
its and advantages were cloſely joinzd and interwoven toge- 
r. And, were it not for theſe conſiderations, ſhe would 
ule mach rather to live a quiet and happy lite in retire- 
nt, with the good liking of all, chan to underga the enmity 
al malefactors, by puniſhing their crunes ; nay, and ome- 
es to incur the diſpleaſure of the better ſort, Neither was 
anew thing for a woman to deſire the regency of another's 
ugdom, ſince not only in Britain, but. even in the greateſt 
d moſt puiſſant kingdoms of the continent, women have had 
* luprems power, aud their reigns have been ſuch, that their 
ects never repented of their government.” 
"= EM 


vil jealouſy, that, if the election ſhould be made out of 


are at the good of all in general, might freely declare tha 


feſſing his own guilt : yet I ſhall uſe the liberty of ſpeech, 
for fear nor favour will I paſs by any thing which is of ut 


who judge, that, in a matter relating to the good of all, an 
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When ſhe had thus ſpoken, many aſſented to her; par 
to prepoſſeſs a place in her future grace and favour; party 
hopes, that the fruits of other people's envy would redoy 
to their advantage: nay, there were ſome, who had a 


they themſelves might be paſſed by, as leſs fit; and there 
they rather deſired, that the Queen ſhould be made head 9 
them all, than that others, of the fame rank with wa te 
ſelves, or even of a ſuperior order, ſhould be preferred be 
them. 

However, the more uncorrupted part of the nobility 
ed, both by their countenances and ſpeeches, that they w 
diſguſted at the Queen's oration; but that which did vch 
mently affect the whole aſſembly, was the authority and ſper 
of James Kennedy Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, who, it is 
ported, ſpoke in this manner. | 

It is my chief defire, noble peers, that they whoſe zi! 


minds, without offence to any one particular perſon. Butt 
our preſent circumſtances, when the ſenſe of things, deliven 
for the public good, is wreſted and turned to the reproach 
thoſe private perſons who ſpeak them, it is a very diff 
thing to obſerve ſuch a mean between diſagreeing heats # 
different opi14jons, as not to incur the —— of one of ti 
parties, for me, I will ſo temper and moderate my d 
courſe, that no man ſhall complain of me, without firſt a 


ceived from our anceſtors, ſo modeſtly, that as, on the 6 
fide, I defire to prejudice no man; fo, on the other, neithe 


in the debate before us. I fee, that there are two opinia 
which do retard and impede our concord the one is of thek, 


jection out of all is to be made: and, as we all meet to git 
our ſuffrages in a buſineſs concerning the ſafety of the whot 
kingdom ; fo ir is juſt and fit, that no man ſhould be excl» 
ded from the hopes of that honour, who ſeeks after it by be 
neſt and virtuous ways. The other is of ſuch who count! 
a great injury done to the Queen, who is ſo noble i prince 
and ſo choice a woman, if ſhe be not preferred before all oth! 
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n the guardianſhip of her ſon, and the adminiſtration of the 


government of the kingdom. 1 
« Of theſe two opinions, I like the former beſt, and I will 
d an Whew you my reaſons for it by and by. In- the mean time, I 
0 far approve the mind of the latrer, that they think it beloyr 
ere the Queen's grandeur, that any ſingle perfon ſhould vie with 
d ner for this point of honour, leſt her authority, which ought 
he to be, as in truth it is, accounted venerable, ſhould be leſ— 
de ened by coping with inferiors; and indeed 1 would be whol- 
ly of their mind, if the diſpute lay here, about the honour of 
one, and not the ſafety of all. Bur, ſeeing that we are, this 
day, to make a determination about that which concerns the 
lives and fortunes of all private men, and the ſafety of the whole 
peu kingdom too, it is highly requiſite, that all ſingle interetts 
and concerns whatſoever ſhould ſtoop and give way to this 
conſideration : and therefore I earneſtly adviſe thoſe who are 
of this opinion, ſo to conſult the dignity of the Queen, as not 
to forget at the ſame time the reverence they owe to the laws, 
to the old cuſtoms, and to the univerſ. good of their country. 
If they can ſhew, that it is lawful and publicly expedient, that 
the guardianſhip of the King, and the regency of the kingdom, - 
ought to be in the Queen's hands, I will be of their opinion. 
But, if what they plead for, be pernicious to the public, I hope 
the Queen firſt, and next all good men, will pardon me, if 
(always ſaving the majeſty of the Queen, as ſacred, ſo far as 
by law and the cuſtom of our anceſtors I mey) I do not con · 
ceal my opinion, or, rather, if I ſpeak out that, with freedom, 
which it were the greateſt impiety in me to conceal. To be- 
gin then with the laws; there is a law made above 500 years 
ago, by King Kenneth, a prince no leſs eminent for his wiſdom 
and prudence, than for his miitary performances; and it was 
alented and yielded to by all the orders of the kingdom; and 
approved of, even to this very day, by the conſtant obſervance 


ge or ſo many ages, That when the King happened to be @ minor, 

dk e e/tates, or parliament, of the kingdom, ſpouid aſſemble, and 

0 uſe ſome one man, eminent for wiſdom and power, to be bis 
0 


guardian, and to govern the King, whilſt he was yet unable 10 
wield the ſcepire with his own hands. Though this law be 
reterred to Kenneth, as the author of it; yet it ſecms to me, 
tat he did not ſo much cna& it firſt, as revive and confirm 
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the ancient cuſtom of the Scots by a new ſanction. For our 
anceſtors were ſo far from committing the ſupreme power to 
the liands of a woman, that, if you look over our chronicles, 
you ſhall not find the name of a woman regent recorded a. 
mong them all. For why, pray, ſhould they mention ſuch a 
name, of which they never had any occaſion, and hoped they 
ſhould never have any for the future? For thoſe females, whom 
other countries call Queens, we only call wives (or conſorts) of 
our Kings ; neither do we entitle them to any higher name; 
for, I gueſs, our wiſe anceſtors had this in their eye, that as of: 
ten as theſe conſorts heard their names ſubjoined to that of their 
huſbands, they might remember, that they were ſubject to 
men: and therefore a woman was never admitted to the re- 
gency, or the adminiſtration of public affairs to this very day, 
The ſame courſe hath been alſo conſtantly obſerved in leſs ma- 
giſtracies, both as to their appointment and executions. For 
though many honours, and ſome ſeigniories amongſt them, 
have come by inheritance to ſome women, by reaſon of their 
great deſerts from their country ; and have alſo been allotted 
to them as doweries ; yet it was never known, ſince the memo- 
ry of man, that any woman did ever preſide in any public 
council, or in any court of judicature, or did ever take upon 
her any of thoſe offices which are appropriated to men. And 
truly, ſince our anceſtors, though not bound by law to it, did 
conitantly obſerve this cuſtom, only by the impulſe of nature; 
if we, their poſterity, ſhould bring the commonwealth into 
an apparent danger, by oppoſing a law, received by the votes 
of all, and approved by ſo long an uſage ; who, will free us 
ſrom the brand. (Iwill not ſay, of rafhneſs, but) even of mad- 
neſs itſelf ? eſpecially, ſince we have been warned by examples 
near at hand; for the Saxons, juſtly urged and provoked to 
it by the wickedneſs of one woman, viz. Ethelburga, made 
law, that, after that time, no woman ſhould be called queen, 
nor ſhould fit in public, next to the King, in any feat of ho- 
nour. I beſeech you therefore, conſider ſeriouſſy, how much 
they degenerate from their prudence, who, againſt -a law 10 
ancient, and as advantageous to women as honourable to men, 
would put the reins of government into their hands, to whom 
our anceſtors never gave ſo much as a royal name; and tro! 
whom our neighbours took it away, after they had given it to 


—_ 
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to them. Other nations, I grant, have acted otherwiſe; 
with what ſucceſs, I ſhall not declare, after J have firſt anſwer- 
ed thoſe who dare not calumniate this law openly, but, in 
the carpet-conventicles of women, do implead it, as unjuſt. But 
whoſoever he be that finds fault with it, he ſeems to repre- 
hend, not ſome ſanction only approved by the ſuffrages of 
men, but even nature itſelf, z. e. that primary law imprint- 
ed in our hearts by God himſelf ; I ſay, nature itſelf, whom 
our lawmaker had as a guide and directreſs of all his counſels, 
when he propoſed and enacted this law. For nature, from the 

inning, both not only diſtinguiſhed men from women by 
the ſtrength of mind and body, but hath alſo appropriated diſ- 
tinct offices and virtues to each ſex, the ſame indeed for kind, 
but far different in degree; for it is no leſs unbecoming a wo- 
man to pronounce judgment, to levy forces, to conduct an ar- 
my, to give a ſignal to the battle, than it is for a man to teize 
wool, to handle the diſtaff, to ſpin, or card, and to perform 
the other ſervices of the weaker ſex. That which is liberali- 
ty, fortitude, and ſeverity in men, is profuſion, madneſs, and 
cruelty in a woman. And again, that which is elegant, come. 
ly, and ornamental in a woman, is mean, ſordid, and effemi- 
nate in a man. Do not they, therefore, that endeavour to con- 
found and mix thoſe things which nature, of her own accord, 
hath diſtinguiſhed ; do they not, I ſay, ſeem to you, not only to 
diſturb, but alſo to overthrow, the ſtate of the kingdom, which 
is founded upon ſo good laws and cuſtoms ? This they do, when 
they would obtrude on us the government of a woman, which 
our anceſtors did not ſo much as once name. For the maker 
of that law (as I told you before) doth not ſeem ſo much 10 
induce a new ſanction in the enacting thereof, as only to com- 
mit to writing the perpetual uſage of our anceſtors, that it 
might be tranſmitted to poſterity; and that which hath been 
always obſcrved by the guidance of nature, in the making of 
a King, they have conſecrated the ſame thing to be obſerved 
by public authority, in chuſing a guardian for a King under 
age. Whoever go about to undermine and infringe this one 
law, what do they, but endeavour at once to overthrow all 
the other laws, rites, and cuſtoms of our anceſtors? I ſpeak 
this, that I may prevent all cavil ; not that I think all laws are 
unmutable, as if they were enacted to laſt for ever: no; laws 
are of different powers, ſorts, and Kinds: thoſe which are ac- 
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commodated to the vicifſitude of times, are ſubject to the in 
conſtancy of fortune; and are wont to laft ſo long, as the n- 
cellity laſts which impoſed them; and thoſe which are ob- 
truded on men by the wills of tyrants, are commonly dif. 
. annulled and abrogated with their authors. But as for that in. 
ſtinct or impreſs of nature, which is, as it were, a living lay, 
ordained by God, and deeply imprinted and ingraven in mens 
hearts, that no conſent of multitudes, nor any degrees of ma 
can aboliſh. For (as an excellent poet is reported to hay 
ſaid) it was not born yeſterday or to-day, but it grew up tog. 
ther with dame nature berſelf, and lives and dies with ber. 
And ſeeing our law, of which we now ſpeak, is of that for, 
and a principal one too, he doth not oppoſe the dignity of the 
cen, who deſires, that ſhe, of her own accord, would 
preſcribe to herſelf thoſe bounds which nature hath appoint 
ed, her ſex requires, cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed, and the laws 
made by the conſent of almoſt all nations do approve : but 
they who would have her forget ber ſex, would perſuade her 
to break through all bonds of law, and to- diſturb the order 
of things appointed by God, received by uſe, and allowed in 
all well-governed cities and countries. And, certainly, who- 
ſoever flights that order, will be grievouſly puniſhed, not by 
men only, but by God himſelf, who will aſſert his own ord: 
nances. For if good laws threaten a man with death, who 
mall clothe himſelf with a woman's apparel ; and a woman, 
if the wear the habit of a man; what puniſhment can be in. 
flicted on them too great for their oftence, who, by a preps 
ſterous flattery, would overthrow the whole force of nature, 
and the everlaſting conſtitution of God himſelf ? Will you ur 
. derſtand, how theſe flattercrs do not ſpeak what they cordii- 
ly mean? In a public aſſembly, to give a vote; to be preſident 
in a court of law ; to enact or abrogate a law; theſe are great 
things in themſelves; yet they are but a ſmall portion d 
public government. Why don't theſe flatterers bring the 
wives hither to us, to conſult? why do not they alſo prelide 
in judicatures? why do they not perſuade, or diſſuade, laws 
why don't theſe men look after their domeſtic affairs at home, 
ſend their wives abroad to the wars? But if they would in- 
poſe thoſe regents upon us, whom they themſelves dare ſcarce 
truſt in the management of their on bouſchold affairs, mud 
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e in think them fit for the leaſt part of any public buſineſs : 
e nner, I pray, how they contradict themſelves; but if, con- 
ob. ious of their own infirmity, they ſpeak as they think, and 
di are reſtrained by modeſty, rather than judgment; yet let 
t in em hope well of others, who both can and will perform 
law, heir own, 7. e. the ſervices proper for men: but if (as I ra- 
mem der judge) they think by this kind of complaiſance to grati- 
ma the Queen, I adviſe and admoniſh them to lay aſide theit 
haue lle opinion of a princeſs of ſo great prudence, as ſhe is, and 
tagt. Not believe her to be fo ignorant of things, as to reckon that 
ber. In increaſe and acceſſion of dignity (to her) which would be 
fort, Nhe fouleſt thing imaginable in other women. I enter upon 
f the his part of my diſcourſe very unwillingly : therefore ſince our 
ould Woble princeſs hath ſo well deſerved of the whole kingdom, 
bin- What it is fir ſhe ſhould hear nothing which might juſtly of- 
laws end her ears or heart; I will not mention thoſe things, which 
but men do commonly alledge, in contemning and undervaluing 
ber Ne ſex; I ſhall rather inſitt on thoſe virtues which are proper 
rder Wo the Queen; and though theſe are many, and eminently il- 
xd in Multrious, yet none of them have procured greater praiſe and 
vho- Nommendation than her modeſty : which is eſteemed ſo pro- 
t by er to her ſex, that even in a private perſon, it doth either 
di · Nover, or at leaſt much extenuate other faults. But in our 
who {Wrincels, none of whoſe words or deeds, in regard of the 
nan, ¶minency of her birth and condition, can be concealed ; it doth 


 1n- Wine out fo illuſtriouſly, that all ber other virtues grow much 
epo · Nnore acceptable, and are more amply commended, merely for 
ure, Ihe ſake: of this one virtue. And therefore I ſhall need to lay 


un- Nut a few words in reference to her, ſave only to warn and 
dia- ncourage her to perſiſt in that way to glory and honour, 
dent rich ſhe hath already entered upon; and that ſhe would not 
neat ire ear to the flatteries of any, fo as to be forgetful of her- 


If ; but that ſhe would rather tread the ſure and experiencel 
ay to immortal renown, than, by running upon unſafe and 
aggy precipices, to hazard the ſplendour of her former life. 
But iny great buſineſs is with you, my Lords, who, cither 


ut of envy, are afraid that your betters ſhould be preferred 
un- ore you; or elle, out of a wicked ambition, are laying 
a truly the foundation of your future favour with a good 
0 


. I will therefore, moſt noble Queen, under the 
OL, II, I 


"WO 
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ſhelter. of your prudence, ſpeak freely my thoughts in thi 
caſe, Such perſons do not court you, but your fortune; an 
whilſt they think upon the Queen, they forget that the ſam: 
perſon is a woman. When I name the word woman, (I 
not uſe it reproachfully, but) I mean a perſon to whom n 
ture hath: given many blandiſhments and eminent endoy- 
ments, but withal hath mingled them (as ſhe uſually doth, 
in the mott uſual and precious things) with ſome alloy d 
infirmity ; and therefore would have her to be under the guar 
dianſhip of another, as not ſufficiently able to protect herſelf: 
ſo that ſhe is ſo far from having an empire over others allottel 
to her, that the laws, in imitation of nature, do commant 
women to bs under the perpetual tutelage of their parents 
brothers, or huſbands. Neither doth this tend to their r6 
proach, but is a relief to their frailty: for that it keen 
them off from thoſe affairs for which they are unfit; it is 
kind regard had to their modeſty, not a ſcandal detractiny 
from their honour. . I will not take notice how difficulty 
they are reſtrained by the vigilance of their huſbands, and th 
authority of parents; neither will J mention, how far the l. 
centiouſneſs of ſome women hath proceeded, when the rein 
have been laid on their necks. I ſhall confine my ſpeech only 
to what the preſent caſe offers, or rather doth enact and rt 
quire z and which, without damage to the public, cannot ie 
concealed. If there be any thing of private concern amils i 
the ſex, let their huſbands and kindred look to that; I ſhall 
only briefly touch what may be publicly prejudicial, Great 
nels ot mind was never required in this ſex. It is true, wo 
men have their other proper virtues; but as for this, it wi 
always reckoned amongſt virile, not female endowments 
Beſides, the more they are obnoxious to commotions, paſlonz 
and other efforts of mind, by reaſon of the imbecillity d 
their nature; the more doth their extravagancy, having on 
broke through the reſtraints of the law, fly out, and is hart 
ly ever reduced, and bronght back again within its de 
bounds; in regard women are alike impatient, both of ir 
caſes, and of their remedies, But if any of them feem mo 
valiant and courageous, they are ſo much the more dangerous 
as being liable to more impetuous and vehement paſiens 
Tor they, who, being weary of their ſex, have put off ti 
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- roman, are very willing to extend their liberty, even be- 
* yond the precincts of a maſculine genius. If you once exceed 


and paſs over the mounds and limits ſet by nature, whatſoe- 
er is beyond, is infinite; and there is no boundary left, ei- 
* ther for deſire or action. Morcover, there is a further ac- 
ceſſion to this infirmity of nature; for the leſs confidence 
one hath in himſelf, the more eaſily he interprets the words 


f erfon 74" ; 
i. and actions of others to his own reproach ; he is more vehe- 
(1; WP cntly angry, and hardly apf eaſcd. Such a party doth alſo 
oy 4 execute revenge more immoderately, and doth puniſh his de- 


ſpiſers with gfeater hate. Now, that all theſe things are un- 


— it for, nay contrary to magiſtracy, there is none of you 1g- 
_ ornt. And if any man think that I deviſe theſe things of 
_ on head, let him conſider what great diſturbances there 

were, not long ago, when Joan of Naples reigned. Look 


over the hiſtories of ancient times. I will not mention Se- 
miramis of Aſſyria .. nor Laodice of Cappadocia; thoſe were 
iu vonſters, not women. The c. lebruted Zenobia Fahmy rena, 
| the ſabduer of the Parthians, and 'a match for the Romzn 


ie l. | | 
"eine PErors, was at laft overcome, taken, and triumphed over: 
onen { the herſelf, and ber kingdom, which was enlarged 
WW a increafed. by her huſband Odenatus, was loſt in a mo- 
le ment. . | . * a 
- MM Nither may I paſs over in ſilence, what is principally to 


* be regarded in the management of other mens affairs; th. 
the chief command is not to be intruſted to fuch fort of per - 


" ſons, who cannot be called to account for their male - admin - 
1a tration. I do not at all diſtruſt the ingenuity, fuithfulnef, 
mer cure of the Queen; but, if any thing be acted aniiſs (as 
ron elten happens by the fraud of others, and matters b. 
varied otherwiſe than the public good, or the dignity of her 
ond place doth require; what mulct can we exact from the King's 
Aether? what puniſhment, can we require? who ſhall cen- 


are ber miſcarriages ? Shall the higheſt matters be managed 

u the mectings of women in the nurſery, or the dreffing- 
room ? Muſt you there, either each man in particular, fab- 
my to decrees, or all in general make them? How will 
you be able to bear female power armed with your own au- 
Fü , which now, when it is without arms, and ſubje ccd 
6 yon by laws and caſtoms, you can Hardly contain within 

I 2 
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Teaſonable bounds ? Don't think I ſpeak this, as if I did fea 


modelteit of all women; but becauſe J think it baſe and 
ſeemly for us, who have all things yet in our own hands, t 
place the hope ot our ſafety, which we may owe to ourſely 
only iu another's power; cpecially ſince both divine and hu 
man laws, the cuſtom of our anceſtors, nay, and the conſe 
of all nations throughout the whole world, make for u 
It is true, ſome nations have endured women to be their ſore: 
rcigns ; but they were not elected to that dignity by ſufſn 
ges, but were caſt upon them by their birth; but never any 
people, who had freedom of vote, when there was plenty « 
able men to chuſe, did ever prefer women before then, 
And therefore, moſt eminent patriots, I adviſe, and earneſt 
ly intreat you, that according to the laws of our country 
and the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, we chuſe one; or, if you 
think fit, more; the belt out of the nobleſt and beſt, who 
may undertake the regency, till the King arrive at tha 
ſtrength both of body and mind, as to be able to manage the 
government himſelr. And I pray God to bleſs your procecd 
ings in this affair.” 7 
Thus ſpoke Kennedy, and had the approbation of an un 
doubted majority of the aſſembly: and the reſt, perceiving 
that it was in vain to oppoſe, went over to their opinion. 
Now the matter was thus compoſed, that neither party might 
ſeem to have the better of the other: two of each factia 
were choſen for the guardianſhip of the King, who were to 
manage all public affairs with fidelity; to collect and expend 
the King's revenue; and to undertake the charge of the roy- 
al family: of the Queen's fide, William Graham, and Ko 
bert Boyd, then chancellor: of the other, Robert Earl d 
the Orcades, and John Kennedy; all, on both ſides, the 
chief of their families. To theſe were added the two biſhops 
of Glaſgow and Caledonia. The Queen was allowed to be 
aſſiſting in the King's education; but ſhe was not to tou 
any part of the public government. As for the other chi 
dren, which were four, viz. Alexander Duke of Albany, and 
John Earl of Mar, and two young females, ſhe had tit 
charge of their education herſelf, 
Matters being thus compoſed at home, ambaſſadors from 


any ſuch thing from our Queen, who is the choiceſt a 


} 
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ngland had their audience, who deſired a truce; which was 
ranted for fifteen years. The next year, which was 1463, 
e King's mother dicd; and had the unhappineſs to be nut 
ell ſpoken of in point of chaſtity. The fame year, Alex- 
der, the King's brother, returning from his grandfather by 
e mother's ſide, out of France, was taken priſoner by the 


nen{Wng1ih ; but freed ſoon after, in regard the Scots urged it as 
r ui breach of the truce, and threatened a war ſhould be the 
oreWMponlequence of it. 

n Peace being obtained abroad, it was not long before in- 


tine commotions roſe at home: for, the diſputes betwixt 
e nobility, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom, magni- 
d by vulgar rumours, and the King's minority, together 
ith the freſh remembrance of the licentiouſneſs of the late 
mes, all put together, did eaſily let looſe the reins to men, 
ho were turbulent enough in their own nature. Alan of 
orn, a ſeditious perſon, Jefirous to enjoy the eſtate of John 
is elder brother, kept him prifoner ; intending there to de- 
in him ſo long alive, till the hatred of his cruel practice did, 
th time, abate, and ſo he yield to his will and pleaſure. 
hen Calen Campbel, Earl of Argyle, heard of it, he ga- 
1 unWicred a band of his tenants together, freed John, and caſt 
ving lan into priſon, in his room; reſolving to carry him to 
nion. Mourt, that he might ſuffer puniſhment for that, as well as 
mightWr his other noted robberies : but he prevented his puniſh- 
CtionWicnt by death, whether voluntary or caſual, is not known. 
re u In another part of the country, Donald, the iſlander, as be- 
peng a more powerful perſon, began to make a far greater com- 
oh- otion; for, after the King's death, being free from fear, 
Road judging that turbulent ſtate of things to be a fit opportu- 
rl ay for him to injure his inferiors, and to increaſe his own 
„ thefWowwers, came to Inverneſs, with no great train, and was.kindiy 
iſhop]WHvited into the caſtle by the governor; who had no thoughts, 
to ber ſo much 95s the leaſt fear, of any hoſtility from him. When 
couch: was entered, he turned out the garriſon, ſeized upon the 
chi elle, and gathering his iſlanders about him, proclaimed 
7, anime King of the iſandt. He ſent forth edicts into the 
d tteſgheghbouring countries, That the inhabitants ſhould pay tri- 
from 


fe 40 none but himſelf , and that they ſhould achnotvledge no 
Iher lord or maſter, denouncins a great penalty to thoſe that 
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did otherwiſe, The news of it made perſons debauched!; 
their principles, flock to him from all parts: ſo that, havin 
made up an army preat enough, he entered Athol, with fat 
wonderful diſpatch, that he took the Earl of that name wh 
was the King's uncle, and his wife, priſoners, before they 
ſpected any ſuch thing. For the Earl, hearing the ſudden t 
mult of a war, diſtruſted the ſtrength of his caſtle of Blu 
and went into the church of St Bride's near adjoining, tod 
tend himſelf there, as in a ſanctuary, by the religion of ti 
place. Many alſo of his vaſſals and countrymen, being fu 
priſed at the ſudden dangers, carricd and laid up their be 
goods there. That church was venerated, in thoſe parts, wit 
great ceremony; and it had remained inviolate to that we 
day, by reaſon of the great opinion of its ſanity : but th 
conſideration of gain was more prevalent with that ſavaz 
and avaricious perſon, than any ſenſe of religion: ft 
he violently pulled out the Earl and his wife from thence, a 
a great number of priſoners beſides : and, after he had pillag 
che church, he ſct it on fire. And, when the prieſts ſpd 
to him, to deter him from that ſacrilege, he killed ſome d 
them, and ſent the others away, but not without having 
ceived tokens of his barbarity. Then, having watted the a 
Jacent countries up and down, with fire and ſword, as he v 
returning home with a great booty, a ſudden tempeſt arok 
which ſunk many of his ſhips, and grievouſly diſtreſſed i 
reſt ; ſo that he, with a few only of his followers, were h 
ther caſt up, than landed, on the iſland of Ila. They wi 
farvivcd this ſhipwreck, thinking that this calamity happend 
to them by the manifeſt anger of the Neity, becauſe theyh 
violated the church of St Bride, went barcfooted, and corel 
ed only with a little linen garment, in an humble numme 
to carry gifts to her, whom a few days before they had! 
contumeliouſly abuſed. It is reported, that, from that day id 
ward, Donald, their commander, fell out of his wits, eile 
{or grief that he had loſt his army and the ſpoil ; or been 
his mind, though brutiſh, was at length galled with the cl 
ſcience of his irreligious ſacrilege, and contempt of divine ws 
hip. This misfortune of their commander occaſioned i 
kindred to ſet the Earl of Athol and his children z " 
berty, and to atone St Bride with many large and cxpiach 
ET, 
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When the news of theſe things were brought to court, it 
oke off their conſultations of making any expedition againſt 
e iſlanders. The firſt tumults being appeaſed, the admini- 
ration of Scottiſh affairs was carried on with ſo much equity 
d tranquillity, that the oldeſt man then alive never remem- 
red more ſecure, quiet, and halcyon days; ſuch was the 
rudence and gravity of James Kennedy, (on whoſe authority 
e court did then principally depend), and ſuch the modeſty 


nce to the wiſer ſort. For this James Kennedy had obtained 
ch reputation, by his many merits and ſervices to his coun- 
, and by his good offices towards the former King ; nay, 
e had procured ſuch a great opinion of his fidelity in all mat- 
rs, by reaſon of the compoſedneſs of his manners, and his 
ear alliance to the King, that the reſt of the King's guardians, 
at were to ſucceed one another, two and two by turns, did 
illingly admic and ſuffer him, whenever he came to court, 
o be the ſole cenſor and ſuperviſor of the pains and diligence 
hey took in that ſervice. By this their concord the King's 
ducation was carried regularly on; and his own towardlineſs 
nd ingenuity being a help to their induſtry, all men concei- 
ed great hopes of him. | | 

Thus matters were carried on, till about the ſixth year of 
he King's reign. There was then at court Robert Boyd, the 
ef of his family, who, beſides his large perſonal eſtate, was 
lied to many other great and noble families: he had alſo a 
louriſhing ſtock of children of his own, as Thomas and Ro- 
rt. He had a brother too, named Alexander, who was well 
nltructed and verſed in all polite letters. This Alexander, at 
he defire of John Kennedy, his kinſman, (who, by reaſon 
his declining age, was not fo fit for youthful exerciſes), 
and with the conſent of the reſt of the King's tutors, was 
referred to the King, to teach him the rudiments of the art 
ilitary; in the knowledge whereof he was eſteemed to ex · 
fed all his equals. The Boyds, upon the account of theſe ad- 
tages, were not content with that place and authority, 
lough it was very great and honourable, which they had at 
vurt ; but farther ſought to transfer all public offices into their 
wn family. To accompliſh which, Alexander was deſired 
them, to incline the King's favour towards them. He, 


f the reſt of the nobility, who did not grudge to yield obedi- 
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having to deal with a King tender of age, and very pliat 
did ſo inſinuate into him, by his flattering complaiſance, t 
he could do any thing he pleaſed with him. Being admitu 
into ſuch familiar intimaey and converſe, he would often 
words drop before the King, That he was now fit to hold 
reins ot government himſelf; and that it was time for him 
be freed from the ſervitude of old graybeards, and to mii 
tain a company of noble military youths about him; that 
he might enter into thoſe ſtudies betimes, wherein, whethe 
he would or no, he was likely to paſs the remaining part 
his life. Diſcourſes of this kind were eaſily entertained by 
youth unſkilful in matters, and in the ſlippery part of li 
ape too, which was prone to liberty: ſo that he began 
be a little ſtubborn and headſtrong apainſt his governors : ſon 
things he would do without their advice, many againſt it ; 1 
ſeeking an opportunity to be delivered from the ſeverity ( 
thoſe {eniors, as from a kind of bondage and impriſonme 
Whereupon, going from Linlithgow a-hunting, unknown 1 
Kennedy, whoſe turn it was then to wait; the old man, being 
informed thereof, went forth to overtake him, not far fia 
the town; and, having done ſo, he took his horſe by the bn 
dle, and endeavoured to ſtop, and bring him back; alledging 
that it was no convenient time, nor was his company fictun 
for ſuch an exerciſe. Hereupon, Alexander ran in, and wid 
the bow, which he had in his hand, broke the old man's hea 
though he deſer ved better things at his hands. Kennedy bein 
thus beat off, as a troubleſome hinderer of their ſport, they pm 
ceeded on to the place whither they intended to go; while Kel 
nedy returned, with a wound, into the town. And when R6 
bert Boyd came again to court, he did not diſapprove of v 
his brother Alexander had done. By this means, the ſeeds 
enmity were ſown between two factions, which grew up 
the great detriment of the kingdom, and, at length, to the it 
tal deſtruction of one of them. | | 
The feud was firſt diſcoveredupon this occaſion, The Boyd 
would have the King removed from that place to Edinburgh) 
but Kennedy, and his party, would have Stirling to be ts 
place of his reſidence. The Boyds could then do molt 
court; and ſo, without public conſent, they carried the Kin 
to Edinburgh, there to enter upon the regal government. 1 
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endants of the journey were, beſides their own Kindred, 
lam Hepburn, John Somervel, and Andrew Car, all heads 
their reſpective families. This was acted about the 10th 
July, in the year 1466. The Kennedys having loſt the 
y in the difpute, departed ſeverally to their own homes, 
bn into Carrick, James into Fife; their minds ſwelling 
th anger, and reſolving to omit no opportunity of revenge. 
e Boyds, thus conquerors, not contented with the wrong, 
y had done, ſent John an ape, in a jeer, for the old man 
play and ſport himſelt with at home; thereby upbraiding 
m as if he had doted for age. 

Not long after, James Kennedy departed this life ; mature- 
enough, if we reſpect his age: but his death was ſo lament- 
by all good men, as if in him they bad loſt a public fa- 
er. For in that man, beſides the virtues above mentioned, 
re was an high degree of frugality and continence at home; 
t great ſplendour and magnificence abroad. He exceeded the 
ceding biſhops, nay, and all thoſe that ſucceeded him in 
at ſee to this very day, in liberality to the public; and yet, 
withſtanding, his own eccleſiaſtical revenues were not 
at: for as yet the Scots had not arrived at the ill cuſtom 
leaping up ſteeples upon ſtet ples; nor had learned to ſpend 
at worſe upon luxury, which was before ill gotten by ava- 
He left one eminent monument of his munificence be- 
nd him; and that was the public ſchools at St Andrew's, 
hich he built with great expenſe, and endowed with large re- 
wes, but iſſuing out of church-incomes. He gave order, 
at a magnificent monument ſhould be erected for himſelf 
re ; which yet (ſuch was the malignity of men) he was 
vied for, though he had deſerved fo well privately of moſt 
en, and publicly of all men. They alledged, it was a 
Ing of too much vanity, to beſtow ſo much coſt upon a 
dure of no uſe. His death made his virtues more illu- 
nous, and increaſed mens deſire after him: for, when he, 
o was a perpetual cenſor and corrector of manners, was once 
moved out of the way, the public diſcipline began, by de- 
ces, to grow weak and remiſs ; and at laſt to be fo corrupt, 
to bring almoſt all things, with itſelf, to ruin. 

The Boyds made uſe — in law, to increaſe the 
1 of their family, and abate the power of 
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their enemies. And firft, Patrick Graham ſeemed moſt pg 
for their purpoſe : he was brother of James Kennedy by th 
ſame mother; and was alſo couſin by the mother's fide t 
Robert Boyd. He, as the manner was in thoſe days, v 
elected bithop by the canons, in the room of his brother Jeng 
but was hindered by the court-faction, from having the King 
leave to go to Rome: ſo that he went privately. to the Py 
without any train, and ſo was eafily admitted into His brother 
place: for, beſides the nobleneſs of his blood, and the x 
recommendation of his high virtues, he was alſo well leans x 
for thoſe times. And therefore, whilit he ſtaĩd at Rom. 
tearing the power of the adverſe faction; the old concrovenh 
concening the liberty of the church of Scotland, began to bi 
revived : for the Archbiſhop of York pretended, that the H 
thops of Scotland were under his juriſdiction: ſo that . 
endeavoured to retain that power in the time of peace, wii 
had been uſurped in the licentious times of war. But a n 
cree was made at Rome, in favour of the Scots; and Grabau 
was not only made primate of Scotland, but alſo was conliiffe; 
tuted-the Pope's legate there for three years, to inquire in 

the degenerate manners and converſations of pricſts, and b 
reſtore decayed eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to its. prittine integriifies 
and ſtate: and yet this great man, though ſo illuſtrious for 
dowments of mind and fortune, and having alſo the ſupa 
added authority of the Pope to back him, durſt not ret 
home, till the power of the Boyds was in a declining cond 
tion at court. 

The Boyds perceiving, that the concourſe of the nobil 
to them was not ſo great as they hoped; to avert the aca 
lations of their enemies, and provide for their own fecuni 
for the future, they cauſed a public aſſembly or parliama er 
to be ſummoned againſt the 13th day of Oftober. T 
Robert Boyd the elder fell down on his knees before the ey 
and his counſellors of ſtate ; complaining, That his ſervice Wo 
the King, in bringing him to Edinburgh,” was ill interpret 
and traduced by the molign ſpceches of his adverſaries, 

ave out threatening words, That the adviſers to that jour 
ſhould one day ſuffer puniſhment for the ſame ; and therel 
he humbly beſought the King, That, if he had | conceived: ee] 
il-will or diſguit in his mind againſt him for that jou" ſi: 
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ze would openly declare it; that ſo the calumnies of his 
etrattors might be either prevented, or allayed. The King, 
javing adviſed a little with the Lords of the articles, made 


nſwer, That Robert was not his adviſer in it, but rather his 
ompanion in that journey: and therefore, that he was more 
orthy of a reward for his courteſy, than of puniſhment tor 
is obſequiouſneſs and compliance therein; and this he was 
ling to declare in a public decree of the eſtates, fo to put 
ſtop to all invidious diſcourſe : and, in the ſame decree; 


roviſion ſhould be made, that that matter ſhould never be 


rejudicial to Robert, nor his companions... Boyd defired, 
at this decree might be regiſtered amongſt the acts of aſſem- 
ly; and that the ſame might be confirmed alſo by letters pa- 
nt under the great ſeal. And accordingly the decree was 
reſently regiſtered amongſt the acts; and the lettters patent 
ere delivered to him ſoon after, viz. the 25th day of the 


me month. The ſame day alſo, the King, by advice of 


is council, gave him other letters patent, wherein he was 
nſticuted Regent, and had the ſafety of the King, his bro 
ers, filters, towns, caſtles, and all the juriſdiction over hi; 
bjects, committed to him, till he himſelf came to twenty-one 
ears of age: and he dealt ſo with the nobles then preſent, that 
ey ſolemnly promiſed to be aſſiſtant to the Boyds in all their 
ublic actions; and that they would be liable to puniſhment, if 
ey did not carefully and with faithfulneſs perform what 
ey now promiſed, To this ſtipulation, or promiſe, the 
ng alſo ſubſcribed. | e 
By this means, the King being declared their friend, part of 
e nobility in league with them, and alſo the adminiſtration 
the whole government put into their hands, they thought 
emſel ves ſufficiently ſecured for a long time: nay,” and · to 
a foundation alſo for the future greatneſs of their poſterity, 
ey brought it about, that Thomas Boyd, the ſon of Robert, 
od marry the King's eldeſt filter. That marriage, as it 
as opulent, and ſeemed a prop and eſtabliſhment of their 
wer, ſo it increaſed the hatred of their enemies, and gave 
afion to variety of diſcourſe amongſt the vulgar. For, al- 
ongh by this means all paſſage to the King's ear ſeemed to be 
uded, and they alone made the ſole arbiters of his words 
d actions; yet they did not flourith fo much in favour at 


/ 


ty perſons, who ſhould pretend themſelves to be lovers of fl 
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court, as they were proſecuted with public hatred abroa 
which, after four years concealment, did at laſt break ou 
to the deſtruction of their whole family. And the wik 
ſort of the adverle party did not much diſlike their ſudden i 
creaſe of honour ; for they hoped (as it is uſual), & That 
rogance would be the companion ot their exaltation, whi 
would not endure a ſuperior, would deſpiſe an equal, a 
trample upon an inferior: and when the bounds of a ſubje 
condition are exceeded, it alſo awakens Kings, who are in 
patient of corrivals, to overthrow ſuch ſuſpected perſons 
The noiſe of this diſcord betwixt ſuch potent factions, 
looſe the reins to popular licentiouſneſs: for the people x 
cuſtomed to robberies did, by intervals, more eagerly ret 
to their former trade. The ſeeds of hatred, which were uy 
preſſed tor a time, did now bud forth again with greater 
gour ; and the ſeditious willingly laid hold on theſe occafia 
tor diſturbances ; ſo that there was a general liberty taken | 
do what men liſted, in hopes of impunity. - 
Neither were the Kennedys wanting to the occaſion, wi 
partly fpread abroad rumours to inflame the people, and to ai 
all the cauſe of their diſturbance and miſeries upon the Boyd 
and partly alfo, as ſome thought, were not much averſe tro 
the deſign of the ſeditious, but flily and ſecretly threw few 
into the fire. This was plain and evident by their very co 
tenances, that this troubleſome ſtate of affairs was not unplta 
{ant or unacceptable to them. There ſeemed but only « 
thing wanting, utterly to ſubvert the flouriſhing power 
their enemies, and that was, to make the King of their p 
iy; for they had ſtrength enough, or too much: they xn 
that the commonalty, vubo affect innovations, and love eu 
thing more than what is preſent, would croud in to their pur 
Upon this they agreed to try the King's mind, by ſome en 


Boydian fact ion. | | | 

In the interim, ambaſſadors were appointed to go to Del 
mark, to deſire Margaret, the daughter of that King, mil 
be given in marriage to King James; and that they ſhow 
take all the care they could, that the old controverly concem 
ing the Orcades and the ifles of Shetland, which had di 
both nations ſo much blood, might be accorded. The die 
of the embaſſy was Andrew Stuart, fon to Walter, who * 
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n Chancellor of Scotland. The Danes eaſily aſſented to 
> marriage, and they quitted all the right which their an- 
tors claimed over all the iſlands about Scotland, in the name 
a dowery ; only the private owners of eſtates in thoſe. i- 
ds were to enjoy them upon the ſame terms, as they had 
merly done. Some write, that they were made over in a 
ortgage, till the dowery was paid, but that afterward the 
ing of Denmark gave up all his right in them for ever to his 
andſon James, who was newly born. 

When the Chancellor had informed the King, that all things 
ere finiſhed according to his deſire, the next conſult was, to 
d an handſome train of nobles to bring over the new 
ueen. And here, by the fraud of his enemies, and inadyer- 
ncy of his friends, Thomas Boyd, ſon of Robert Earl of 
rran, was choſen ambaſſador, his very enviers pu y 
— his aptneſs for that employment, by reaſon of 
8 valour, ſplendour, and eſtate, fit for ſuch a magnificent er- 
nd: he judging all things ſafe at home, in regard his father 
as regent, willingly undertook the employment; and, at 
> beginning of autumn, with a good train of friends and 
lowers, he went on ſhipboard. n 

In the mean time, the Kennedys had looſened the King's 
ſection to the Boyds ; and, whereas theſe thought to retain 
is good-will by. pleaſures and vacation from public cares, 
hoſe very baits the others imputed as crimes to them; and by 
zenifying their wealth, great in itſelf, as too bulky, and e- 
en dangerous to the King; and withal alledging, what a 
eat addition would accrue to his exchequer, from the con- 
cation of their eſtates, upon their conviction, they put 
range ſcruples into the weak mind of the King, who was na- 
urally inclined to ſuſpicions and avarice. The Boyds on the 
ther fide, though they endeavoured by their obſequious 
Jatteriee, and their hiding the public miſeries from him, to 
paniſh all melancholy thoughts out of his mind; yet the com- 
Plants of the vulgar, and the ſolitarineſs of. the court, both 
#ch were, of ſet purpoſe, contrived and increaſed by their 
nenues, could not be hid. And beſides, there were ſome, 
ho, when the King was alone, diſcourſed him freely con- 
erning the public calamities, and the way to remedy them; 
by the King himſelf, as now grown up to manly cares, decla 
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red, that what was ſometimes acted abroad, did not ple 
him. But the Boyds, though they perceived that the Ki 
was every day leſs and leſs tractable to them than former) 
and withal, that popular envy roſe higher and higher again 
them, yet remitted nothing of their old licentiouſneſs, 
truſting to the King's former lenity, and to the amneſty whit 
they had for what was paſt, © $1352: 
Wherenpon the contrary faction, having ſecretly wroug 
over the King to their party, and Thomas Earl of Arn 
being ſent packing amdaſſador into Denmark, from whence] 
was not expected to return, till late in the ſpring, becauſe th, 
northern ſeas are tempeſtuous and unpaſſable, for a great pa 
of the year; upon theſe accounts, they thought it a fit ſeal 
to attempt the Boyds, who were old and diſeaſed, and ther 
fore came ſeldom to court; and, beſides, were deſtitute of t| 
aid of mauy of their friends, who were gone away in the tri 
of the embaſſy. The firſt thing they did was, to perſi 
the King to call a parliament, which had been much longed i 
by many, to meet at Edinburgh on the twenty - ſecond day 
November, in the year 1469. Thither the Boyds, two bn 
thers, were {ſummoned to come, and make their appearance 
where matters were variouſly carried in reſpect of them, jd 
as hatred directed ſome, or favour diſpoſed others. But t 
were ſo aftoniſhed at this ſudden blow, as having made no gre 
proviſion againſt ſo imminent a danger; that their minds wel 
quite dejected, not ſo much becauſe of the power of the « 
verſe faction, as by reaſon of the ſudden alienation of th 
King's mind from them; ſo that Robert, in deſpair of his (at 
ty, fled into England; but Alexander, who by reaſon of hi 
{ickneſs could not fly, was called to his anſwer. The cn 
objected to both the brothers was, that they had laid hand 
on the King, and of their own heads had carried him to Edi 
burgh. Alexander alledged, that he had obtained his par 
don for that offence in a public convention; and theretor 
he humbly defired, that a copy of that pardon might be tra- 
ſcribed out of the parliament- rolls; but this was denied hin 
What his accuſers objected againſt that pardon, the write 
of thoſe times do not record; and I, though a conjecture i 
not very difficult to be made in the caſe, yet had rather lente 
the whole matter to the reader's thoughts, than to affirm unc! 
tainties for truths. Alexander was condemned on his tin 
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home; but knowing that ſhe bore ſo great a love to her h 
band, that ſhe would hardly be induced to part from him; I! 
cauſed others to write to her, giving her ſome hopes, that th 
King's anger might, in time, be appeaſed towards her huſband 
and that no doubt was to be made, but ſhe herſelf might pre 
vail much with her brother, for his relief; but that the mul 
come to plead for him in preſence, and not commit his ape 
logy to others. Upon theſe hopes ſhe returned, and was n 
ſooner arrived in Scotland, but the King tranſacts with he 
about a divorce ; and accordingly he affixed public libels and 
citations, atteſted by many witneſſes, at Kilmarnock (whid 
was the chief houſe of the Boyds, before their fall) where Thi 
mas was commanded to appear in ſixty days; whereas all me 
knew, that though the public faith had been given him, 
he would hardly have returned; he not appearing at the dy, 
the former marriage was pronounced null, and a divorce de 
creed, though the huſband were abſent and-unheard ; and i 
Mary the King's ſiſter was compelled, againit her will, to mam 
James Hamilton, a man raiſed but a little before, and much 
interior to her former huſband, in eſtate and dignity z yet ſis 
bore him a ſon, named James, and a daughter called Marys 
ret. The children the had by her former huſband, were all 
recalled by the King. Nor did Boyd long ſurvive this. Ik 
died at Antwerp, and having no kinſman there to claim his & 
ſtate, Charles of Burgundy cauſed a magnificent monument 
to erected for him, with the money which he had munih- 
cently beſtowed upon him, in the church of... . whercon a 
honourable epitaph was inſcribed. Thus the family of the 
Boyds, which then was the moſt flouriſhing one in all Scot: 
land, within a few years, grew up, and was cut down, to tie 
great document of poſterity, what ſlippery things the favcurs i 
young Kings are. 1 

Their ruin did not only amaze their friends, but it alſo ter 
rified their very enemies; ſo that none would adventure t0 
aſpire to that dignity, from whence they were caſt down; 
partly, upon the account of the inſtability of human affairs; 
and partly, in conſideration of the King's ſudden repentane 
tor beſtowing of his praces and favours, and his continued per 
ſeverance in his hatred when once begun. This is cent, 
that they who were raiſcd to great hopes of preferment, | 
this change of public affairs, found themfclyes much miſtaken: 
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or the King, who, before that time, had uſed. himſelf to do- 
jeltic eaſe, and ſeldom appeared in public, being now alſo 
ly married, ſpent a great part of his time in the pleaſures 
f his ; he excluded the nobility, and was wholly go- 
erned by + few of his ſervants ; for, being of an eager and 
vid dilpoition, he eould not well bear to be contradicted 
n his own will; ſo that he avoided the liberty which the no- 
a would take in adviſing him, and had only thoſe about him 
ho would not reprehend, but rather approve of what he did; 
it ſo by avoiding any occaſion of offence, and by uſing all 
” flattery they could, they might gain his favour. Amidit 
eſe manners of the court, the ecole ſiaſtical ſtate was not 
uch better. For, though the miniſters of the church had 
en given of old to luxury and ayafice, yet there was it ill 
ime ſhadow of ancient gravity remaining, ſo that ſome en · 
t was given to learning, and advantage to ſuch as 
ere good proficients therein: for the biſhops were choſen by 
ec of canons, and the abbors by a wary ſo- 
alities. But now the paraſite courtiers the King 
t only had his heart and eat), — it would be very 
ntageous — him, and that thoſe with whom he was to 
heil, would not be able to hinder his deſign, if he recalled and 
ſumed the deſignation of ſuch offices to himſelf, and would 
ot ſufſer matters of ſo great advantage to reſt in the hands of 
uch a droniſfi generation of people, unfit for any public buſi- 
ek, as eccleſaſties were. The King was eaſily perſuaded to 
is, in regard they alledged, that by this means, beſides other 
ayantages, he right have opportunity to curb the contuma- 
ous, to confirm the wavering, and to reward the well-deler- 
mg but (ſaid they 2 our pre circumſtances, promotions 
nd honours are in of the dreꝑs of the vulgar, who 
re 8 parſimonious in caſe of public neceſſities, as they are pro- 
in their private — 1 that all men ſhould — up- 
n the King alone, ſo that ho might have the ſole power of pu- 
Ihing, pardoning, and rewarding. 
By theſe and the like flattering arguments, they perſua- 
«cd the King to their opinion, for his mind was not yet con- 
med by ripeneſs of years; beſides, it was weakened by ill 
atom, and not fortified apainſt the temptations of money- 
re _ mortover, he = naturally prone to liberty. 
0L, II. 
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Hereupon, a new face of things preſently appeared through 
out the whole kingdom, and all matters, both ſacred and o 
vil, were brought to court, to be huckſtered and fold, as j 
a public fair. But Patrick Graham was the only man wig 
endeavoured to ſtop the precipitous ruin of the church: when 
his enemies ſwayed all at home, he ſtaid at Rome ſome year; 
but being then informed by his friends, in what ſtate thing 
were, he, truſting in his alliance to the King, being the fax 
of his great-aunt, . reſolved to return home; but, that he 
might make ſome eſſay of the minds, of men beforehand, he 
{ent the bull which he had obtained from the Pope, tor bi 
legantine power, and cauſed it to be proclaimed and publiſhed 
in the month of September, the year of our Lord 147% 
which raiſed up much envy againſt him. For they that had 
boaght eccleſiaſtical honours at court, were afraid to loſe bot 
their prey and money too: and they who thought to mak 
advantage by this court- ſale, were grieved to be thus dilap 
— nay, that faction did no leſs ſtorm, that had mer 
cenarily obtained eccleſiaſtical preferments from the King, in 
order to {ell them to others. Their fear was, that this gains 
ful practice would be taken out of their hands. All the 
made a conſpiracy againtt Patrick, and, in his abſence, oak 
ed him with reproaches. They came to court, and com 
plained, that their ancient laws, as well as the King's late de 
crees, were violated ; and that the Romaniſts were carrying 
on many matters, very prejudicial to the kingdom; and, un- 
leſs the King did ſpeedily oppoſe their. exorbitance, tie 
would quickly bring all things under their power; n 
make the King himſelf bend under them 

To prevent this danger, there were ſome ſent, by order 
council, to Patrick, when he had ſcarce ſet his foot on ſhow 
to book him to execute any part of his office, until the Ky 
had heard the complaints made againtt him; and a day ws 
appointed him to appear, which was the firſt of Novem, 
at Edinburgh, in order to an hearing, - 

In the mean time, when his ſriends and relations affurl 
him, that the King would do what was equitable in ſo jult 

cauſe ; the adverſe faction hearing of it, did ſo engage i 
King and his courtiers, by the promiſes of great ſums of m0 
ney, that Patrick could never have a fair hearing afterwall 
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hen he was come to the aſſembly, he produced the Pope's 
all and grant, wherein he was conſtituted Archbiſhop ot St 


ndrew's, Primate of Scotland, and the Pope's legate for 
ree years, to order ecclcfiaftical affuirs. The inferior ſort 


as put into the hands of ſo pious and learned a man; but 
ey did not dare to ſpeak it out, for fear of ſome powerful 
rlons, who had got the car of the King and his counſellors. 
adverſaries made their appeal to the Pope, who alone could 
judge in the caſe ; which they did on-purpoſe to create de- 
;o that the favour of the people towards Patrick might 
time abate. He Himſelf was ſent back by the King to his 
urch, but forbid to wear the robes of an Archbiſhop, till 
e cauſe was determined: neither was he to perform any 
ſes, but what the former biſhops had done before him. 

Whilſt theſe things were acting, William Sivez roſe up, 4 
w enemy, againſt Patrick, but the bittereſt of all the reſt; 
d that upon a light occaſion. He was a young man of a 


8, Mad wit, and had lived ſome years at Lovain, under the 
gan-WWtorage of John Sperinc, a man well {killed in the ſtudy of 
chene and aſtrology * and returning home, he quickly inſi- 
lasted himſelf into the favour of the courtiers; partly up- 
conn the account of his other accompliſhments; and partly be- 
eee of his boaſted knowledge of ' celeſtial matters. This 

dowment won hin great reſpect from the court, which 
„ un then addicted to all ſorts of divmations, even to mad- 
there: ſo chat this Sivez being of an acute wit, and in great 
na our at court, was foon made Archdeacon of St Andrew's : 


ut the Biſhop would not admit him to that office. Upon 
is, he entered into à conſultation with John Lock, rector 
(the public ſchodls there, and a back friend of Patrick's; 
they two together employed all their engines to work his 
naß erthrow. The rector, having a grant from the Pope, 
vb hereby he was privileged and exempted from Patrick's ju- 


int him. But he ſo ſlighted this commination from one of 

inferior order to himſelf, that though, when he came to 

"art, it was twice or thrice ſerved upon him, yet he went 

in his ordinary courſe of life: whereupon: his enemies, 

b uſual in caſes where eccleſiaſticul cenſures are contemn- 
L 2 


prieſts were glad of the thing, that an office ſo neceflury 


(tiction, pronounced the ſentence of H communication a- 
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ed, implored the aſſiſtance of the King, and get Patrick « 
cluded from all the churches. Officers of the exchequer wn 
ſent to, to take an inventory of all his goods. His reti 
was commanded, under an heavy penalty, to depart ; and 
guard was ſet upon him, to obſerve, that he did nothing o 
trary to the edict. The reſt of the biſhops, that they mig 
not ſeem ungrateful towards ſo benevolent a King, levie 
great ſum of money, which they violently extorted out 
{mall benefices, and preſented him with it. The King bg 
maſter of ſuch a ſum, ſeemed to deal more mildly with 
trick, as if he took pity on him; and accordingly he ſent | 
' Abbot of Holyrood, and Si tez, to him. Whereupon 
Byhop was reconciled to the King; and alſo Sivez and 
Biſhop were made friends; but his friends contributions m 
gathered up before, and carried to the King. Now Patri 
ſeemed to be freed of all his traubles, and ſo he retired tol 
manor-houſe of Monimul, and prepared himſelf for the a 
cution of his effice, both publicly and privately: when, | 
hold! the Roman moneymongers were ſent in upon him, | 
his adverſaries; and, becauſe he bad not paid his fees for t 
Pope's grant (or bull, as they call it), they likewiſe exe 
municated him. The man was reduced to extreme poyer 
for his revenues, both before and after his return, were, | 
the moſt part, gathered up by the King's collectors, 
brought into his exchequer, and whatever his friends cn 
make up, was given to the King, and his courtiers. A 
when the King's officers were again ſent to take poſſeſſion 
his eſtate, guards were ſet upon him by the King; his hof 
hold ſervants were diſcharged, and he was kept priſaner 
his caſtle, and ſo was deprived, even of the uſe of his real 
William Sivez, his capital enemy, was firſt im up 
him. by the King, and afterwards approved by the Pope, 
his co-adjutor, as they call him, as of s man that was bei 
himfelf. The ſaid Sivez was made inquiſitor, by the pon 
of the adverſe faction, to inquire into bis life and conveii 
tion; many trifling, and many ridiculous and incredi 
things were objected againſt him; and amongſt the reſt i 
was one, that. be bad ſaid maſs thrice in one day; wheres, 
that age, there was hardly a biſhop who did the ſame in thi 
months. Thus his enemy being his judge, and the witnd 
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rainſt him hired, he was turned out of his biſhopric ; and 
er, Who carried the decrte to the Pope, was made Biſhop 
his room. Neither were his enemies contented with this 
iſchief they had done him; but, perceiving he bore all their 
antumelies with much greatneſs of ſpirit, they made an or- 
x, that he ſhould be thut up in ſome deſolate monaſtery, 
evie nder four -keepers ; Inchcolm was chaſen to be the place, -4 


out ck rather than an iſland : from whence, three years alter, 
bee was removed to Dunfermline, for fear of the Fngliſh 
th Meet; betwixe whom and the Scots a war had then broke 


ent rh. And from thence he was again carried to the caſtle 
hich lies at Lochleven; where, being worn out with age 
| miſeries, he departed, this life. He was a man guilty of 
0 known vice; and in learning and virtue inferior to none of 
b age. The other good men, terrified hy his calamity, and 
rceiving no hopes ot any church-reformation, went all about 
cir own private affairs. In the court, church- prefer ments 
en, ere either ſold, or elſe given, away to flatterers and panders, 
a reward for their vile and filthy ſervices. | 
for ii Though theſe things were acted at different times, yet I 
ave put them all together in my diſcourſe, that ſo the thread of 
y hiſtory might not be broke too often; and. alſo, that, by 
ne memorable: example, we might have an entire view of the 
ileries of thoſe tines; for one may eaſily imagine how miſer- 
ble the ordinary ſort of men were, ſince a man that was fo 
minent for all kind of virtue, and, beſides, had the advantage 
nian be allied to the King, and ſo many noble families, was, by 
; hou few {coungrels of the loweſt ſort, expoſed to the reproach 
ſoner nd cruelty of his enemies. But to return to the other occur- 
real ces of thoſe times: * | Lo Ye 
| up In the year 1476, there was a public decree made againſt 
ohn Lord of the iſlands, who had ſeized upon ſome provin- 
5 beige, and had done great ſpoil on the maritime couſts; inſo- 
"uct that the King reſolved in perſon to march againſt him 
wei land, and commanded the Earl of Crawfurd his admiral, 
credo meet him by ſea. Hereupon John perceiving, that he was 
reſt o weak to withſtand ſuch. preparations, by the advice of the 
res, rl of Athol, the King's uncle, came in an humble manner 
out, and ſurrendered up himfelf to the King's mercy. 
vine be provinces which he had forcibiy entered upon, were ta. 
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ken from him, as Roſs, Kintyre, Knapdale : but he was fy 
fered {till to continue in the command of the iſlands. Tl 
ſame year, the diſpute with the Engliſh, which was juſt abo 
to break out into a war, was decided. The occaſion was thi 
James Kennedy had built a ſhip, the biggeſt that had bed 
{cen to fail upon the ocean. At that time 4s ſhe was at ſei 
tenpeſt caſt her upon the Engliſh ſhore, and her lading wi 
rifled by the Engliſh: reſtitution. was often ſought for, by 
in'' vain. This bred 4 diſguſt betwixt the nations for font 
years. © At laſt, the Engliſh ſent ambaſſadors into Scotland 
the chief of which were the Biſhop of Durham, and Scroopt 
nobleman. ' By theſe ambaſſadors, King Edward, who h 
been toſſed by the inconſtancy of fortune, and whoſe exch 
quer was drained by continual wars, defired a treaty of pear 
which was eaſily renewed, upon condition that a due eſtimat 
might be made of the ſhip that was rifled, and its lading, | 
indifferent perſons, and juſt ſatisfaction made. 
The ſame year ambaſſadors were ſent to Charles Duke « 
. Burgundy, in behalf of the merchants who were diſturbed! 
their trade. When they came into Flanders, they were he 
nourably received by him. One Andrews a phyfſician, and 
great aſtrologer too, being occaſionally invited by them to ſi 
per, underſtanding the cauſe of their coming, took them 
ſide, and told them that they ſhould not make too m 
Haſte in their embaſly ; for, in à few days, they ſhould heard 
ther news of the Duke. And-accordingly his prediction wi 
tulflled ; for within three days after, the Duke's" army wi 
overthrown by the Switzers, at the city of Nantz in Lorin 
where he was killed. Hereupon the ambaſſadors return 
without effecting their buſineſs. And when they came toit 
King, and told him how highly ſkilled that Andrews was ! 
predicting things to come, they perſuaded him, who of hint 
was inclinable to thoſe arts, to ſend for the man, upon p 
miſes of a good reward: and accordingly he came, was ws 
received, and gratified with a rich parſonage, and other bool 
He (as it is reported) told the King, that he ſhould ſpecdi 
be deſtroyed by his own ſubjects. And that ſpeech agree 
with the vaticinations of ſome wizardly women (to which! 
King was immoderately addicted), who had propheſied, 7 
a lion fheuld. be killed by bis whelps. Hercupon from 
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ace, at firſt of great ingenuity and good hopes, and as yet 
t wholly depraved, he degenerated into a fierce and cruel 
rant; for when his mind had entertained and was ſtuffed 
ch ſuſpicions, he accounted even his nearett kindred, and all 
> belt of the nobility, as his enemies And the nobles, 
re alſo diſguſted at him, partly by reaſon of his familiarity 
th that raſcally ſort of people; but chiefly becauſe he flight- 

the nobility, and choſe, mean perſons to be his counſellors 

d adviſers. The chief of them was Thomas Preſton, one of 
god family, but who reſolved to humour the King in all 

ings ; Robert Cochran, a man endued with great ſtrength 
body and equal audacity of mind : he came to be known to 

e King by a duel which he tought with another; and pre- 
ty from an architect came to be made a courtier, and was 

it in a fair way of riſing to ſome greater advancement ; for, 
ving performed ſome lighter matters, intruſted to him, 

ich diligence, and allo accommodating himſelf to the King's 
mour, he was ſoon admitted to adviſe concerning the grand 

airs of the kingdom; inſomuch that Preſton choſe him to 

his ſon-in;law. The third was William Rogers, an Eng- 
ſh ſinging- man, or muſician, who coming into Scotland with 
e Engliſh ambaſſadors, after the King had heard him once or 
vice, he was ſo taken with him, that he would not ſuffer him 
return, but advanced him to wealth and honour ; and, in a 
ort time, made him a knight. The reſt of his intimates 
ere the moſt deſpicable ſort of the meaneſt tradeſmen, who 
ere only known by their improbity, and had nothing to re- 
mend them but their boldneſs. Whereupon the nobility 
ad a meeting, wherein the King's two brothers were chiet, 
þ purge the court from this fort of cattle: and ſome notice of 
being divulged abroad, John the youngeſt of the brothers, 
ore unwary than the reſt, . ſpeaking a little too boldly and 
ly concerning the ſtate of the kingdom, was ſeized upon 
the courtiers, caſt into priſon, condemned. by the King's 
ry council, and put to death, by having a vein opened till 
expired. The cauſe of his death was given out amongſt the 
gar, to be, becauſe he had conſpired with witches againſt 
de King's life: and, to make the matter more plauſible, 
tlve witches of the loweſt condition. were tried and burnt, 
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The death of John did rather ſtifle, than diſſipate the conhj 
racy, which feemed almoſt ready to break forth. © 
Alexander, the next, as in blood, fo in danger, though 
endeavoured to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf,-as much 2 
could ; yet the King's officers thought they could never be 
cure, as Jong as he was ulive ; and therefore they prefer 
clapped him up priſoner in the caſtle of Edinburgh; whete 
was ftrialy kept by thoſe who judged his power would! 
their deſtruction: and ſeeing he could hot appeaſe the Kin 
wrath by the mediation of his friends, he began to think 
making an eſcape : he had but one of His ſervants left to wi 
upon him in his chamber. Him, and none elſe, he acquain 
ed with his deſign ; who hired a veſſel for him, to be rea 
fitted in the adjoining toad; then he ſuborned meſſengers! 
make frequent errands to him from the eburt, who ſhould i 
him ſtories before his Keepers (for he was forbid to ſpeak vii 
any body, but in their preſence), that the King was now m- 
reconcileable to him than formerly ; and that he would fpet 
dily be ſet at liberty. When the day appointed for his eſcy 
approached, he compoſed his countenance to as much mink 
as in that calamitous condition he was able to do; and u 
his keepers that now he believed by the meſlapes ſent him fri 
the King, that he was reconciled to him; and that he hop 
he ſhould not be held much longer in durance. According) 
he invited them to a noble fupper, and himſelf drank free) 
with them, till late at night; then they deparrgd ; and, ben 
all full of wine, felt into the founder ſlecp. Thus left ems 
to himſelf, he made a rope of the ſheets of his bed, long 
nough, as he thought, for the height of the wall; and fit 
to make a trial, he made his ſervant flide down by it; bt 
perceiving, by his full, chat it was too ſhort, he lengthened 
out as well as he could in thoſe circumſtances, and himſelf fl 
down too, and took up his fervant, who had broke his 
by his fall, upon his thoulders, and carried him about a mk 
to the veſſel, where they went aboard; and having a fair wit 
they ſailed ro Dunbar; there he fortified the caſtle againſt 
ny forcible aſſault, and, with a ſmall retinue, went over i 
France. In his abſence, Andrew Stuart, the Chancellor, # 
ſent with an army to take the caſtle. They beſieged it e ꝶ 
ſome months, and it was defended as bravely : but at lit if 
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riſon, for want of neceffaries, were forced to get veſlels, 
d in the night to depart privately for England; fo that in 
morning the empty caſtle was taken ty the beſiegers. 
me men of note, of the beſiegers, were ſlain there. 
Much about this time it was, that the Kings, both of Eng- 
xd and Scotland, wearied out with domeſtic troubles, had 
of them a deſire to make peace, and an embaſſy from 
gland was appointed to complete it; which was kindly re- 
ved: and the peace was not only agreed upon, but an af- 
ity accorded to confirm it ;- that Cecilia, the daughter of 
ward, ſhould be married to James the Scotriſh King's ſon, 
ſoon as they were both marriageable. Part alſo of the dowe- 
was paid, on this condition, that if, when they came to 
ars, the marriage were not conſummated, the dowery 
puld be paid back to the Engliſh. And hoſtages were given 
performance of conditions ; which were ſome burghers of 
s, But this peace laſted not long; for, by reafon of the 
dges remaining fince the laſt wars, incurſions were made, 
Inders committed, and villages burnt. Both ſides were fo 
lamed by theſe mutual injuries, that it broke out at laſt in- 
an open war. And beſides, each King had other peculiar 
vocations. Douglas the old, and Alexander the late ex- 
, the King's brother, ſtirred up the Enghſh King to war. 
r Alexander, as I faid before, going into France, married 
daughter of the Earl of Boulogne; but, not being able to 
cure aid from Lewis XI. then King of France for the re- 
rery of his on, he failed-over into England, hoping, from 
nce, to make ſome attempt upon Scotland. As for James 
Scotland, Lewis of France incited him to make war, ha- 
hg ſent Robert Ireland, a Scotſman, and doctor of the Sor- 
me, with two French knights, to him, on that errand. 
us the peace came to be violated : and although the Scot- 
l fairs, in regard ſome: of the country was waſted, were 
none of the beſt condition ; and a great army was decreed 
be ſent againſt Scotland by the Engliſh, under the command 
the Duke of Glouceſter ; yet the King, and thoſe who were 
ut him, did levy forces, but with no great heart: for the 
Itarts (ſuch they lately were, and very poor too), whoſe 
etneſs was founded on the calamities of others, and who 
5 = authors of tt an to the King, feared 
oT. II, x 
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nothing more than a numerous aſſenibly of the incenſed ng 
liry. When they came to Lauder, a town near the bon 
of March and Teviotdale, countries cither waſted by the « 
ny, or elſe by force neceſſitated to ſubmit to him; the 
et proceeded on in his wonted courſe of exactions from thy 
he diſtruſted the nobility, and managed all by his cabin 
council. This indignity the nobles would endure no long 
and therefore, in the third watch, they met in a church int 
town, where, in a full aſſembly, Archibald Douglas, 
of Angus, is reported to have declared the cauſe of their mg 
ing, in this manner. 
e think it not neceſſary, Noble Peers, to 1 a long 
ration concerning the ſtare of the Scottith affairs, you N 
ſelves partly remember it, and you partly ſee. it now bei 
your eyes; the chief of the nobility are either baniſhed, 
elſe compelled to ſuffer intolgrably, and to act nefarious thin 
and you, in whom the ſtrength of the kingdom reſts, ar 
without an head, as a ſhip without a ſteerſman, ſubject to 
' the. ſtorms and tempeſts of fortune: your lands are burnt, jt 
eltates plundered; the huſbandmen either ſlain, or elle, p 
ceiving no other remedy, have ſubmitted to the enemy. | 
the King, a man of a generous ſpirit. and fingular pruda 
if you take him as he is in himſelf, yet carried away by] 
ſonous infinuations, refers all things pertaining to the god 
the commonwealth, to peace, war, and the like, not u 
aſſembly of the nables, but to inferior upttarts. Thesen 
conſult ſoothſay ers and wizards, and carry their anſwer 
the King, whoſe mind is infirm and ſickly, and eaſily tk 
with ſuch vain ſuperſtitions ;. and thus decrees are made un 
the influence of ſuch authors, concerning the ſafety of w 
for they, knowing that they are deſervedly hated by all, 
the like hatred. to all; and their endeavour is, not only 
undermine your authority, but to cut you all off, by alll 
poſſible arts and practices they can ; they have removed 
of you by death, others by baniſhment. Neither do the 
ſcend gradually to play their pranks, as inferior perſons, u 
they are promoted, are wont to do; but immediately 
ciſe the trials of theiggruelty : and avarice upon the royal bw 
one of the King's brothers they have moſt inhumanly put 
death; they have robbed our country of the other, a banil 
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„and ſo have given him as a general to our enemies. 
heſe being thus taken out of the way, their next work is, 
deal with the nobility : for, being of low eſtate and con- 
jon themſelves, - they }would have no man of excellence, 
ne of high birth, to ſurvive them. All thoſe that have ei- 
er riches to fatisfy their avarice, or power to reſiſt their 
dciouſnefs, them they account as their enemies; and yet, 
the mean time, we are undertaking a war againtt td Eng- 
as our public enemy, as it any enemy were more dead- 
than that who is never ſatisfied, in point of covetouſneſs, 
th your eſtates, nor, in point of cruelty, with your blood. 
w to make it clear to you, that this inteſtine plague! is 
re dreadful than that foreign one; ſuppoſe (which God for- 
) that the King of England ſhould conquer us, doubtleis 
> would remember old grudges, and, in purſuance of that 
queſt, what end of his ſucceſſes would he propound to 
mſelf? or what reward of his victory? Would he aim at 
e life of the King his enemy, or at our lives? I think, at 
ither. For the diſpute between us is (not for life, but) 
r glory and empire; and a generous mind, as it is vehement 
d eaper againſt thoſe that reſiſt it, ſo it is caſily mitigated 
inclined to lenity by ſubmiſſion and obſequiouineſs, even 
on the account of remembering the inſtability of all human 
airs. But ſuppoſe that the enemy's rage ſhould aim at the 
ng's life and deſtruction, I pray, which of the two do acy 
ore mercifully, either he that, together with life, takes a- 
ay all ſenſe of miſery ; or they that reſerve him, whom they 
ght principally to love and reverence next to God, to a 
ly butchery and execution? who arm his mind already 
epoſſeſſed with witcherafts, to the deſtruction of his friends 
ho keep the King, now almoſt encompaſſed by the arms 
his enemies, in the nature of a priſoner, and do not ſuffer 
m to ſee the faces of his friends, that he may underſtand 
ir affection to him, and experience-their loyalty ? They are 
It ſo much enemies, who pitch camp apainſt camp, and fo 
penly profeſs their hoſtility; as they who at home do trea- 
crouſly contrive our deſtruction. They alienate the King's 
nd from his friends, and betray him to his enemies; and 
uc they deprive us of our commander, and expoſe us as a 
to onr cnemy” S arms, by whom, it your lives are given 
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you, after you are conquered, yet yon will fall into ſhamex 
{ervitade ; and, if you overcome them, yet you will not pr 
cure quiet to yourſelves, ſtrength to your country, nor g 
ry to your King, but a greater liberty to your enemies 
play their pranks at preſent, and that in ſecurity, for the iii 
ture; and thus we ſhall bring a plague and miſery on ourſcilll 
and a ſtricter ſervitude on our king, ſo that victory will ui 
free us from foreign miſeries, but will increaſe our domeſ 
ones. And therefore, in ſhort, my opinion is, that we ſhi 
off the yoke at home, before we venture to engage the en 
my: for otherwiſe, we ſhall all be made ſlaves to the luſts 
a few men; we ſhall ſtrengthen the enemy, and betray tl 
commonwealth. God bleſs your conſultations in this matte 

After Douglas had ended his ſpeech, there followed (nd 
debate, but) a confuſed noife, over the whole aſſembly, q; 
ing out, To your arms againſt the public enemy; for the min 
of all preſent were ſo inflamed, that though they had none! 
lead them, yet they were about to break in npon the Kin 
quarters. But the graver fort, who, by reaſon of their hond 
and authority, had a great intereſt in the reſt, appeaſed the 
mult ; for they feared leſt, in an imperuous aſſault of the peq 
the King himſelf ſhould come to ſome harm: and therefore tit 
agreed, that the principal commanders ſhould take a in 
number of their chiefelt confidents, and, without any gene 
move of the whole army, ſhould go to the King's pavili 
and ſeize the offenders, who had the management of thing a 
then bring them forth to be judged before the whole army, il 
ſo they might ſuſſer condign puniſhment, according to the la 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, news was brought to 
court, that the nobles were aſſembled before day, in the churd 
for what, was not known; but it mult certainly be ſome g 
matter, which engaged ſuch perſons to aſſemble, unknown! 
the King and his counſellors. The King was waked, and " 
in great fear out of his bed, and aſked thoſe about him, u 
was beſt to be done ? In the mean while, he ſends Cochran bee 
to obſerve what was a-doing, and to bring him certain w 
Juſt as this Cochran was got pretty nigh the church with aff 
retinue, he meets with the chief of the nobility coming to coll 
Douglas preſently laid hands on him, and took him by a ms 
gold chain, which he wore about his neck, whereby he . 
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mei hat ſtrained his throat, and gave him up a priſoner to the Mar- 
ot ; and then he went directly to the King's bedchamber. 
hey whewere there, made no oppoſition, either becauſe they 
nics Were aſtoniſhed at his ſudden coming, or elſe out of reverence 
the ih thoman ; fo that there the reſt were ſeized upon, who were 
jought to have corrupted the King by their wicked counſels; 
ly one young man hung about the King's neck, and he deſired 
meſi em to pardon him; his name was John Ramſay, of a good fa- 
ily; who being excuſed upon the account of his age, was dif- 
led. Whilſt the reſt were led on to their trials, there was a 
mult and noiſe raiſed over the whole army, crying out, Hang 
ray Hen, rogues; whereupon they were preſently hurried away, 
uud ended their lives in an halter; nay, the army in general was 
intent upon their cxecution, that when they wanted ropes, 
pon ſo ſudden an occaſion, they all offered the reins of their 
: miWorſe-bridles and their baggage-horſe tackle for that uſe; and 
zone! {trove much, who ſhould have the honour to offer his own 


han This court-fation had committed many injuries againſt 
wate perſons; but their wrongs to the public lay chief. 
peo here; they had been the authors of coining new braſs 
we tiWoney, which the common people did call by the invidious 

re of black-money. Upon this coinage, there firſt enſued 
pence dearth of all things, and afterwards a famine ; for the ſellers 
vil ed rather fuffer their commodities to be ſpoiled at home, 
aßen, under a pretence of fale, to give them away to the 
uyets, But, that all commerce might not wholly ceaſe a- 
ongſt the people, this one remedy was found out tor dealers 
nd chapmen, that they ſhould mention, in their contracts, in 
chu dat ſort of money the payment ſhould be made. It is true, 

mc of our former Kings had coined that fort of money, but 
ow! lt was more for the neceſſary uſe of the poor, than for their 
nd rn p2in : and alſo proviſion was made by a law, appointing 
ch a ſum, beyond which ſellers ſhould not be compelled to 
Ke it in payment. Thus the buyers of ſmall commodities 
1 wage benefit; and care was taken, that the richer ſort ſhould 
ve no damage by this way of change or ſale. It was alſo 
dected againſt them, that they had alienated the King's heart 
om the nobility, and had ſet him upon the ſtudy of magic, 
d hurried him. on to the deſtruction of his own kindred, 
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But that which made Cochran moſt envied, was his earldo 
of March; which country the King had either given to hin 
or at leaſt committed to his truſt, upon the death of the King 
younger orother. 29 2 
When theſe evil counſellors were removed out of the wy 
the King having no great confidence in the ſoldiery, nor t 
foldiery in him; the army was diſmiſſed; and returned home! 
and the King,” though for the preſent he ſuppreſſed his ang 
and made many large and fair promiſes to the nobility, yet li 
heart inwardly boiled with blood, ſlaughter, and revenge. Ai 
taerefore, as ſoon as he thought himſelf at liberty, he retim 
with ſome few of his confidents, into the caſtle of Edinburgh 
and the nobility, not knowing what to think of it, had i 
their conſultations apart. The King of England, by the pe 
ſuaſion of Alexander chiefly, who informed him of the dille 
ſion betwixt the Seottith King and his nobles; and alſo a 
red him, that as ſoon as ever he entered Scotland, great nun 
bers of horſe and foot would come in to him; raifcd forces 
the winter, over which he made Richard his brother, Du 
of Glonceſter, general, and commanded him to march int 
Scotland. He began his march when it was about midfumme 
and, underſtayding in what' condition the Scottiſh affairs we 
he turned aſide to Berwick. He was received immediate 
into the town, and left 4000 men to beſiege the caſtle; ai 
with the reſt of the army he marched directiy to Edinbury 
making a dreadful devaſtation in all places, where he cam 
But Alexander leading them on, they eutered the city withdl 
committing any rapine ; and, by a public proclamation mi 
in the market- place, he adviſed James, (ſeeing he could nl 
ſpeak with him), firſt, to perform what he had promiſed! 
Edward; and then, that before the firſt of September he walk 
cauſe ſatisfaction to be made for all the wrongs and injuries x 
had offered to the Engliſh; and, unleſs he would do | 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter would perſecute him and i 
country with fire and ſword: To all this James, perce'vl 
at preſent that he was not able to perform what was requih 
and, on the other fide, that he was as unable to withſtand 
power of the enemy, returned no anſwer at all, either" 
writing or meſſage. But the nobles of Scotland, being ti 
torſaken of their King, that they might not be whoily wil 
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g to the public ſafety, levied another army, and formed a 
mp at Hadington : and, that they might ſomewhat alleviate 
e imminent danger and preſſure, and ſtop the enemy in his 
reer of victory, they ſent agents to the Duke of Glouceſter, 
> deſire, ( That the marriage, ſo long propoſed, might be 
onſummated They were alſo to declare, that it ſhould not 
their fault, if the agreements made between the two nations 
ere not punctually performed. The Engliſh general, know- 
g that the Scots would not put things to the hazard of a 
attle, in regard part of their ſtrength was with hĩm upon the 

2unt of Alexander, a popular man, and that the reſt were 
ivided into ſeveral factions, returned this anſwer, That he did 
ot know what his King had reſolved in reference to that mar- 
inge; but he thought it fit that the money, paid to James 
pon the account of the dowery, ſhould be preſently repaid to 
im; and, if they would have peace, they ſhould promiſe to 
urrender up the caſtle of Berwick ; or, if they could not do 
hat, then ſolemnly to ſwear, that they ſhould not attempt to 
elieve the beſieged, nor to hinder the beſiegers, until the ca- 
le was either taken by ſtorm, or ſurrendered upon condi- 
ions. The Scots returned anſwer by their ambaſſadors, that it 
vas not their fault the marriage was not conſummated; but it 
Jappened, becauſe both bride and bridegroom were under 
ge; that the money was not yet due, becauſe the day of 
payment. was not yet come, and if there were not ſufficient ſe- 
urity given for the payment thereof, they would give more: 
put the caſtle of Berwick was built by the Scots, and that in 
he Scottiſh ſoil, and for many ages having been under their 
urildiction, they could not part with it; and though the 
ngliſh had taken it, and poſſeſſed it ſometimes by force, yet 
heir injury did not prejudice, the ancient right of the Scots. 
but Glouceſter, who was ſuperior in ſtrength, reſolved to 
ary the point, and to admit of no legal diſpute in the caſe. 
he fame day, Calen Campbel, Earl of Argyle, Andrew Stu- 
rt, the Chancellor, and the Biſhops of St Andrew's and Dun- 
dane, ſent to Alexander, who was in the Engliſh camp at 
Lethington, a chart, ſigned with their own hands and ſeals, pro- 
miſng him, it he would be loyal to the King, in the next af- | 
embly, they would take care that his eſtate ſhould be reſto- 
ed, and an amneſty given for what was paſt ;. in aſſurance of 
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which hoy ſolemnly interpoſed their faith. Alexander u 
quainted Glouceſter with the thing, who was very friend) 
and diſmiſſed him upon it; and ſo e returned into his ont 
country; where, in the next aſſembly of eſtates, he was mid 
Regent by an unanimous conſent; and preſently a propoſitiy 
Was made concerning raiſing the fiege of Berwick. The wiſe 
Aort-were of option, that in ſo dangerous a time, when thing 
were thus unſettled by reaſon of domeſtic ſeditions, it un 
beſt to clap up a peace upon any terms ; for they ſaw plain 
that if they ſhould have the better of ſo powerful an envy, 
yet it would rather provoke, than diſhearten him ; but if thy 
themſelves were overebme, it was uncertain how an enem 
fierce by nature; and farther elevated by ſucceſs, would uſe hi 
victory. Some that were more hot-ſpirited than they had re 
ſon to be, oppoſed this opimon; yet it was carried in the pu. 
lament.  ' Aﬀter many conditions had been canvaſſed to mi 
fro, at length it was agteed, that on the 26th of Aupuſt 196! 
the caſtle of Berwick Mold be ſurrendered up to the Engl, 
and a truce made for a ſe months, till-they could have mor 
time to treat of a peace. Thus Berwick was loſt, after it ha 
been enjoyed by the Scots twenty-one years, fince they | 
recovered it. Then the Duke of Glouceſter, having made 
proſperous expedition, returned in triumph home. 

Edward, by the advice of his council, judged it more fi 
the advantage of England, to diſannul the marriage-contrat 
for he feared that the inteſtine diſcords of the Scots were ſ 
great, that James's iſſue might be in danger of loſing tie 
crown; and he was molt reſpectful to Alexander, becaule, i 
he ſhould be made King, he hoped to have a conſtant and faith 
ful ally of him, in regard of the great kindneſs he had rect 
ved at his hands. Hereupon an herald was ſent to Edinburg 
to renounce the affinity, and to demand the repayment of ti 
dowery. When he had deciared-his errand publicly on it 
25th of October, the Scots obtained à day for the paymeil 
thereof, and reſtored it to a penny; and withal, they en 
ſome to convoy the herald as far as Berwick. Alexandt, 
that he might extinguiſh the remains of the old hatred of l 
brother againſt him, and fo obtain new favour by a new col 
teſy, brought him out of the caſtle, and reſtored him tot 
free poſſeſſion of his kingdom. But the memory of old & 
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ences prevailed more with James's proud reſtleſs ſpirit, than 
is late courteſy : moreover, beſides the King's old jcalouſfies, 
here were thoſe that did daily calumniate Alexander, and 
uz into the King's ear his too great popularity; as if now it 
vas very evident, that he affected the kingdom. He being 
dviſed by his friends, that miſchief was hatching againſt him 
t court, fled privately into England; and gave up the caſtle 
H Dunbar to Edward. In his abſence he was condemned. 
The crimes objected againſt him were, firſt, that he had of- 
en ſent meſſengers into England ; and then, that he had re- 
ired thither himſelf, without obtaining a paſſport from the 
Ling; and that there he joined in council againſt his country, 
d his King's life. All his partizans were pardoned, and a- 
nongſt the reſt William Crichton, who was accuſed not on- 
to be an abbettor of his deſigns againſt his country, but al- 
the chief author that urged him on to them. But when 
e had obtained pardon for what was paſt, he was again accu- 
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of encouraging Alexander by his advice and counſel, after 
e was condemned, ; (frequent letters paſſing between them 
dy the means of Thomas Dickſon a prieit) ; and of cauſing his 
ate of Crichton to be fortified againit the King, and com- 


nanding the garriſon-ſoldiers not to ſurrender it up to the 
ing's forces. Wherefore he was ſummoned to anſwer the 
4th day of February, in the year 1484. But he not appear- 
g was outlawed, and his goods contiſcated. Theſe were the 
ſes of his puniſhment, mentioned in our public records. But 
is thought that the hatred the King had conceived againſt him, 
pon a private occaſion, did him the moſt miſchief of all. It 
vas this: William had a very beautiful wife, of the noble fa- 
uly of the Dunbars ; when her huſband found that the King 
al had the uſe of her body, he projected a revenge, which 
3 raſh enough in itſelf, but yet not improper for a mind 
> of love, and alſo provoked by ſuch an injury as his was; 
Ir he himſelf lay with the King's young ſiſter, a beautiful 
man, but ill ſpoken of for her too great familiarity with 
er brother; and on her he begat Margaret Crichton, who 
el not long ſince. In the interim, Crichton's wife died 
his own houſe ; and the King's ſiſter, whom, as I ſaid, the 
ing had vitiated, was ſo much in love with William, that 
e ſeemed ſometimes to be out of her wits for him. The 
Vox. II, | N 
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King, partly by the mediation of William's friends, and par 
ly being mindtul of the wrong he himſelf had done him of i 
like ſort, and being willing alſo to cover the infämy of his 
{ter under a-vail of marriage, permitted William to rety 
home again to court, upon condition that he would marry he 
William was perſuaded by his friends ; and, for want of be 
ter views, eſpecially ſince Richard of England was dead, can 
to Inverneſs, where he had a conference with the King, u 
long before both*their deaths; and great hopes were the 
given of his return. His ſepulchre is yer there to be ſe 
Theſe things were done at ſeveral times, but I have put tha 
together, that ſo the thread of my hiſtory might not be di 
continued and broken off. Let us now return to whaty 
omitted before. 

Edward of England died in the month of April, next a 
Dunbar was delivered to him, in the year 1483, leaving! 
brother Richard guardian to his ſons. He was firſt conte 
with the name of Protector, and under that title govern 
England for two months: but afterward having, by ſeve 
practices, engaged a great part of the nobility and common 
ty to his fide, he put his brother's two ſons in priſon; t 
Queen and her two daughters being forced to retire into 
{ſanctuary near London. The next June he took upon hit 
the name and ornaments of a King. 

Alexander of Albany, and James Douglas, being willi 
to try how their countrymen ſtood affected towards then 
came with 500 ſelect horſe to Lochmaben on Maudlin's (*. 
becauſe a great fair uſed that day to be there held. Ther. 
ſkirmiſh began between the parties with enraged minds 
both fides, and the ſucceſs was various, as aid came in out 
the neighbouring diſtrict, either to this or that party. Tit 
fought from noon till night, and the iſſue was doubtful ; b 
at laſt the victory inclined to the Sco.s, though it ws 
bloody one, as having loſt many of their men. Doup 
was there taken priſoner, and ſent away to the monaten. 
Lindors : Alexander was ſet on a horſe, and eſcaped, bu: it: 
not in England long after that. In the mean time, many ! 
curſions were made, to the greater loſs of the Engliſh, th. 
benefit of the Scots. Richard was uncertain of the event 
things at home, and withal feared his enemy abroad; for n 
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tractions, ſurrendered it up. But Henry, being troubl 
with many cares, that he might cut off the occaſion of foreig 
wars, and extirpate the ſeeds of old hatred, came to News 
{tle upon Tyne; from thence he ſent ambaſſadors to Scotlay 
either to make a perpetual league, or, at leaſt, a long tn 
with them; for he, being a man of great prudence, and hy 
ving experienced many viciſſitudes of things in his life, jy 
ged it highly conducing to the eſtabliſhment of his kingdon 
to make peace with his neighbours, and eſpecially with t 
Scots; becauſe, commonly, thoſe two kingdoms lay upon t 
catch for advantages againſt each other, and protected rebe 
lious fugitives ; and entertained thoſe who were exiled; 2 
maintained ſedition, by giving the authors of it hope of 
tuge and ſupply. And as for James, he defired nothing mor 
than to be free from the fear of foreigners, that ſo he mig 
puniſh his own diſobedient ſubjects as he pleaſed. And the 
fore he Kindly received the ainbaſſadors, and told them th 
he deſired nothing more than a peace; but his opinion wn 
that his ſubjects would not yield, that either there ſhou 
be a perpetual peace, or any long truce betwixt them; part 
ly becauſe it was forbid: by an ancient law, left, when 
fear of an enemy was removed, their minds might Janguiſhi 
idleneſs, and the finews of their induſtry be remitted; a 
partly, becauſe they could not ſo ſuddenly lay down that herd 
neſs of ſpirit, which they acquired by ſo long uſe of am 
but, if they could be brought to this, to yield to a truce for 
or ſeven years, he would not have them refuſe it : but! 
for himſelf, he was willing to maintain a firm and inviou 
peace with them, as long as he lived; and he would allo tat 
care, that the truce ſhould be renewed, before the date d 
was quite expired; but he earneſtly deſired the ambaſſade 
not to divulge abroad the diſcourſe which they had in ſen 
with him, leſt his nobility ſhould be more backward from «i 
ming into a peace, if they ſaw him forward in the caſe. Wit 
this was told Henry, who knew in what a tumultuous pluly 
the affairs of Scotland were, and how convenient it was i 
the king to have a peace; imagining likewiſe that he po 
really, and from his heart, he accepted of the truce for felt 
years; and fo retired back to York. In the mean time 
Queen of Scots died, a woman of a ſingular beauty and fi 
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ty; by her good praces ſhe was thought ſometimes to have 
oderated the unbridled appetites and efforts of her huſband. 
xander alſo, the King's brother, dicd in France, leaving 
ro ſons behind him, Alexander, by his firſt wife, the 
mohter of the Earl of the Orcades, and John by his ſecond, 
ho was -afterwards the Regent King ot Scotland for ſome 


us. 

James, having thus ſettled peace abroad, and at home be · 
g freed from two troubleſome interrupters of his deſigns, 
turned to his own diſorderly nature: he excluded almott all 
e nobility, and had none but upſtarts about him : upon 
em he beſtowed great honours and preferments ; the care 
f all public affairs, and the ways and means of raiſing m 
ere wholly and ſolely left to them, whilſt he himſelf lay as it 
ere drowned in voluptuouſneſs. The chief of this court fac- 
on was John Ramſay, who was preſerved at Lauder by the 
ing's requeſt, and then eſcaped puniſhment, He was grown 
WW inſolently proud, that, not content with the ſtewardſhip 
the houſehold, (a place of prime honour amongſt the Scots), 
hich the King had given him, and many rich lordſhips be- 
les ; he obtained an edi, that © none but he, and his reti- 
e, ſhould wear a ſword, or other weapon, in thoſe places 
here the King lodged ;” that ſo, by this means, they might 
rengthen themſelves and their retinue, againſt the nobility, 
ho kept their diſtinct and frequent meetings by themſelves ; 
nd walked up and down in their arms. But that edit 
ade the people hate Ramſay more than fear him : for now 
hey had nothing but the image of perfect ſlavery before their 
yes, In the mean time the King meditated nothing more, 
han how to fatiate himſelf with the blood of thoſe men who 
ere believed to be the authors of rebellion againſt him. And, 
ing he could not do it by an open force, he thought to ef- 
Xt it by ſubtilty ;- and therefore he feigned himſelf to be re- 
aciled to this, and to the other man; and treated them with 
ore familiarity than became the dignity of a prince. To o- 
ders who were eminent in power, he gave honours and lar- 
les, He made David Lindſay Earl of Crawfurd, Duke of 
ontroſe ; endeayouring to win him by that means, being 
powerful a man in his conntry. As for George Earl of 
aus, he had him frequently about him; and, as if he had 
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had the public faith given them for their ſafety. For ü 
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been wholly received into his favour, he acquainted him vi 
his private deſigns; yet none of his rewards and flatteries cou 
perſuade men that he was ſincere. For they that knew jj 
diſpoſition, did not at all doubt, that his ſimulation of be 
volence and reſpect tended to no other end, but that he migh 
either arreſt the nobility one by one, or elſe might ſet the 
together by the ears, one with another; which his aſſemblig 
the chief of the nobility at Edinburgh made more plainly x 
pear : for he called Douglas to him into the caſtle, and td 
him, that he had now an eminent opportunity to reveng 
himſelf; for, if the leaders of the faction were apprehend 
and put to death, the reſt would be quiet; but, if he omitts 
this opportunity, which was ſo fairly put into his hands, k 
could never expect the like again. 

Douglas, who knew that the King's mind was no mor 
reconciled to himſelf than to others, did craftily reaſon wit 
him, concerning ſo cruel and fo ruinous a deſign ; alledging 
that men would judge it to be a baſe and flagitious act, if 
ſhould hurry ſo many noble perſons to death, without ay 
hearing or trial, to whom he had pardoned their former mil 
demeanours ; and now they alſo reſted ſecure, in that the 
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fierce minds of his enemics would not be broken by the deati 
of a few; but rather, if his faith ſhould be once violated, al 
hope of concord would be cut off; and, if once men deſpat- 
ed of pardon, their anger would be turned into rage; ant 
from thence a greater obſtinacy, and contempt both of tit 
King's authority, and of their lives too, would infallibly e. 
ſue. But if you will hearken to my counſel, ſaid he, I wil 
thew you a way, whereby you may ſave the dignity 01 
King, and yet revenge yourſelf too. For I will gather m 
friends and clans together, and ſo openly, and in the dy 
time, I will lay hold upon them, and you may try thei 
where you will, and inflict what puniſhment you plea 
upon them. This way will be more creditable, and all 
much more ſafe, than if you ſhould ſet upon them ſecretly a 
by night ; for then it would look, as if they were murderd 
by thieyes. The King thought the Earl had been fincere l 
what he ſpake, for he. knew that he was able to perfoil 
what he had promiſed ; and therefore he gave him mil 
thanks, and more promiſes of great rewards, and ſo diſniiſ 
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im. But he preſently acquainted the nobility with their 
mminent danger, and adviſed them to withdraw themſelves, 
he himſelf alſo did. The King perceiving that his ſecret 
rojects were diſcovered, from that day forward would truſt 
obody : but after he had ſtaid a while in the caſtle of Edin- 
urgh, he failed over into the countries beyond the Forth ; 
or they as yet remained firm in their obedience to him, and 
ere levied a conliderable force. And the nobles, who be- 
re had ſought his amendment, not his deſtruction, now, 
xing all hopes of any agreement were cut off, managed all 
heir counſels for his utter overthrow and ruin; only there 
8 one thing which troubled them, and that was, who 
oald be their general, that after the King was ſubdued, 
ght be regent, or vice-king, who might be acceptable to 
e people; and, on the account of the honour of his family, 
ould load the faction with as little envy as might be. After 
any conſultations about this, at laſt they pitched upon the 
ing's ſon. He was enticed to a complaiſance by the ſuper- 
ſiſors and tutors of his childhood; and he did it out of this 

Ir, that, if he refuſed, the government and command would 
"IF: _ over to the Engliſh, the perpetual enemies of their 

nmily. 

The King by this time had paſſed over the Forth, and 
pitched his tent by the caſtle of Blackneſs; and his ſon's ar. 
ny was not far off. ready for the encounter ; when, lo | the 
atter was compoſed by the intervention of the Earl of Athol, 
ie King's uncle; and Athol himſelf was given up, as an 
oſtage for the peace, to Adam Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
1th whom he remained till the King's death: but ſuſpicions 
creaſed on both ſides, the concord laſted not long; how- 
er meſſengers paſſed between them; and at laſt the nobility 
ave this anſwer ; That, ſince the King acted nothing ſin- 
rely, a certain war was better than a treacherous peace ; 
here was but one medium left, upon which they could agree; 
ind that was, that the King ſhould reſign the government, 
ind his ſon be ſet up in his place; and if he would not con- 
ent to that, it was in vain for him to give himſelf the trou- 
& of any more meſſages or diſputes.” The King communi- 
ned this anſwer to his ambaſſadors, which he ſent to the 
ach and to the Engliſh, making it his requeſt to them, 
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that they would aſſiſt him againſt the fury of a few of his, 
bellious ſubjects, by their authority, and, if need were, 
ſome auxiliary forces, that ſo they might be reduced to thy 
obedience ; for ſo they ought to look upon jt as a comuy 
concern; and that the contagion, by this example, wo 
quickly creep to the neighbour nations. There were alſo u 
baſſadors ſent to Eugenius VIII. Pope of Rome, to deſire hi 
that, out of his fatherly affection to the Scottiſh name, 
would ſend a legate into Scotland, with full power, by a 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, to compel rebellious ſubjects to lay do 
arms, and their King. The Pope writ to Adrian 
Caſtell, then his legate in England, a man of great learning a 
prudence, to do his endeavour for compoſing the Scottiſh i 
fairs: but theſe remedies came too late; for the nobles, u. 
were not ignorant what the King was a-doing, and knew th 
he was implacable toward them, reſolved to put it to a bat 
before any more forces came to him. And, though they h 
the King's ſon with them, both ro countenance their matte 
with the greater grace amongſt the vulgar, and alſo to fi 
that they were no enemies to their country, but only | 
their miſled King; yet, leſt the hearts of the people mig 
be weakened by the approach of foreign ambaſſadors, the 
were ſolicitous night and day, how to decide it by à batik 
But the King's ſs was an hinderance to their haſty d 
ſign ; who, having levied a great ſtrength in the northe 
parts of the kingdom, reſolved to keep himſelf within 
caſtle of Edinburgh, till thoſe aids came to him. Howe 
he was taken. off from that reſolution, though it ſeemed i 
ſafeſt for him, by the fraud, or at leaſt the ſimplicity of fol 
about him; for in regard of the frequent waſhes and friti 
which gave delay to thoſe who were coming in to him, tit 
perſuaded him to go to Stirling, the only place in the king 
dom fit to receive aids coming from al! parts thereof: a 
there he might be as ſafe, as he was in the caſtle of Ed 
burgh, ſecing his enemies were unprovided of all mate 
Tequiſite for the ſtorming of caſtles, and there alſo he mH e 
have his fleet, which he had fitted out againſt all hazards | 
ride in ſome convenient harbour near adjoining. This col 
ſe] ſeemed” faithful, and was ſafe enough; if James Siu 
governor of the cattle, being corrupted by the coatrary A 
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n, had not refuſed to give him entrance; ſo that the enemy 
3 almoſt at his heels; and, before he knew where to be- 
ke himſelf, he was torced, with that ſtrength which he 
id, to run the hazard of a tight. At the beginning, they 
ught ſtoutly 3 and the firſt ranks of the nobility's army be- 
n to give ground; but the men of Annandale, and the 
iohbouring parts, inhabiting the welt of Scotland, came 
jIdly up, and, having longer ſpears, than the adverſe party, 
cy preſently routed the King's main forces: he himſelf 
2s weakened by the fall of his horſe, and fled to ſome wa- 
r-mills near the place where thechattle was fought. His 
tent was, as is ſuppoſed, to get to his ſhips, which lay not 
roff: here, with a few of his men, he was taken and ſlain. 
here were three that purſued him very cloſe in his flight, 
. Patrick Gray the head of his family, Sterline Ker, and 
prieſt named Borthwick : it is not well known, which of 
em gave his death's wound. When the news of his death, 
jough not as yet fully certain, was divulged through both 
mies, it occaſioned the conquerors to preſs violently upon 
joſe who fled away; ſo that there were the fewer of them 
in: ſor the nobles managed the war againſt the King, not 
inſt their fellow-ſubje&ts. There was flain of the King's 
ty, Alexander Cuningham, Earl of Glencairn, with ſome 
w of his vaſſals and kindred ; but there were many wound- 
on both ſides. 
Thus James III. came to his end, a man not ſo much of a 
d diſpoſition by nature, as corrupted by ill habits, into 
hich he was brought up by vitious acquaintance, For 
wing at firſt given a ſpecimen of great and notable ingenui- 
„ and of a mind truly royal, he degenerared by dzgrees, 
e Boyds being the firſt occafion of it, into all manner of li- 
ntiouſneſs. When the Boyds were removed, then perſons 
the loweſt ſort were his adviſers to all kind of wickedneſs ; 
d beſides, the corruption of the times, and the ill exam - 
6 of his neighbour kings, contributed not a little to his 
erthrow and ruin: for Edward IV. in England, Charles in 
rgundy, Lewis XI. in France, John II. in Portugal, had 
of them laid the foundations of tyranny in their reſpective 
ngdoms. And Richard III. exerciſed it to the higheſt de- 
= cruelty in England. _ death was alſo branded with 
ol. J. . | 
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this ignominy, that, in the then next aſſembly, the wh 
parliament voted, that he was juſtly flain; and proviſion w 
made tor all that had borne arms againſt him, that ncid 
they nor their poſterity ſhquld be prejudiced by it. He d 
in the year of our Lord 1488, and in the twenty-eighth y 

of his reign, and the thirty-fifth of his age. 
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IAmes III. being thus ſlain, near Stirling, in the month. 
June, they who were his oppoſers, being as yet unc 
tain what was become. of him, retreated to Linlithgo 
There word was brought them, that ſome boats had paſſed! 
and fro, from the ſhips to the land; and that they had cam 
off the wounded men. Upon this a ſuſpicion aroſe amon 
them, that the King himſelf alſo was gone on ſhipboar 
which occaſioned them to remove their camp to Leit 
from thence the Prince (for that is the. title of the King 
Scots eldeſt ſon) ſent ſome agents, to require the admiral: 
'the fleet to come aſhore. to him. - His name was And 
Wood ; he was a knight, and, being mindful of the Kin 
Kindneſs towards him, remained conſtant in his affection 
him, even after he was dead; he refuſed to come aſhore, 1 
I:is hoſtages were given for his ſafe return. Seton and I 
ming, two noblemen, were the hoſtages. When he lande 
the King's council aſked him, if he knew where the Ki 
was? and who were they that he carried off to his ſhips alt 
the flight? As for the King, he told them he knew not 
of him, but that he and his brothers had landed out of the 
boats, that ſo they might aſſiſt the King and all his good lu 
jets; but having endeavoured, in vain, to preſerve li 
they then returned to the fleet. He added, if the King wt 
alive, they reſolved to obey none but him; but if he wt 
lain, they were ready to revenge his death. He uttereds 
many reproachful ſpeeches againſt the rebels; yet neverth 
they ſent him away in fafety to his ſhips, that ſo his bd 
ges might not ſuffer. When the hoſtages were retume 
the inhabitants of Leith were called up to the council, 
preſſed by promiſes of great reward, to rig out their fi 
nd ſubdue Andrew Wood. They all in general made! 
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ver, that he had two ſhips ſo fitted with all things for a 
pht, and fo well furniſhed with able and valiant feamen ; 
d withal, that he himſelf was fo ſkilful in naval affairs, 
at no ten ſhips in Scotland were able to cope with his 
o; ſo that that conſultation was put off, and they went 
Edinburgh. There they were fully informed of the King's 
eth, and appointed a magnificent funeral to be made for 
m at Cambuſkenneth,-a monaltery near Stirling, on the 
zth day of the month gf June. oo ) 


James NV. .tbt-biaidredth and fifth Ring. 
In the interim, an atlembly was fummioned to meet on a 
tain day in order to chene a he King. Tiere were few 
ho came together to perform this ſervice, und; thoſe were 
oltly of the party that had conſpied againſt the former King. 
he new King, juſt after his acceſſion; -Jent an herald to the 
vernor of Edinburgh caſtle, commanding him to-furrender 
; which he accardingly-did'; and then he marched to Stir- 
g; and that caſtle way alſo.deliveredaup;rochim by the gar- 
ſon, When it -washoſe@ all over England how great the 
oubles in Scotland Were fivethips were choſen our, of that 


undered the merchantmen, obſtrocting their commerce, 
d made many deſeerits on both ſhores, extremely infeſting 
e maritime pꝛrts; for they expected greater diſturbances on 
nd, by the Scots going ingo parties one againſt another. For, 
ing the adverſe party wett rather ſhattered than broken in 
e late fight, in regard they were not all there; and of thoſe 
a were, there were not many ſlain, tliey thought a fiercer 
mpeſt would have ariſen from minds, which yet continued 
be inflamed with hatred and envy, and which were elevated 
confidence in their own ſtrength. And.it-increafed the in- 


at pertons was ſo eaſily fallen, not into the King's, but a 
particular mens hands: for though the King might retain 
e name and title of a King, yet being but a youth of fifteen 
as old, he did not govern, but was himſelf governed by 
ole that killed his father : for the whole manapement of mat- 
centered in the hands of Douglas, Hepburn, and Hume: 
d their confidence was the more increaſed, becauſe all the 
O 2 


ing's fleet, who entered into the frich of Forth, and there 


gnation, that now the power over ſo many noble and emi- 
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ſhores were infeſted with the two fleets, the Scottiſh x 
Engliſh. To obviate theſe difficulties, firſt of all the new Ky 
endeavoured to reconcile the naval forces to himſelf, A 
when he was abſent in the farther parts of the kingdom, 
ſettle matters there, they ſhould raiſe new cominotions, 
pave a way for the Engliſh to penetrate far into his don 
nions, and fo ſpoil the mid-land countries. When the. 
King's death came to be publicly divulged abroad, the new a 
thought that Andrew Wood would grow more flexible, 
therefore he ſent for him, giving him the public faith fort 
ſecurity. - When he was aſhote, he told him what a gr 
dithonour, loſs, and public ſhame, it was to the whole natin 
that a few Engliſh ſhips ſhould, in ſpite of them, ride und 
their very noles ; and by that means he drew over Andrew! 
his party, and ſet him forth in good equipage againſt the En 
liſh. Many adviſed him, that he ſhould equip an equal nu 
ber of ſhips at leaſt, againſt the enemy, whoſe veſſels we 
more and bigger than his. No, ſays he, PI have only my n 
two. And, as ſoon as the wind ſerved, he made directly 
ward the Engliſh, who rode before Dunbar: he fought the 
bravely, took, and brought them all into Leith, and preſcat 
their commanders to the King. Andrew was liberally rewank 
by the King; and his ſkill in engagements at ſea, with the 
gular valour of his ſoldiers and ſeamen, was highly magite 
And yet there were not wanting ſome of thoſe fort of ci 
tures, who always admire the achievements of Kings, 
ſoever they be; and if they be great, yet they view them ii 
multiplying glaſs; who foretold, that this victory did but pt 
cede a greater. Mean while the adverſe part of the nobility k 
meſſages into all parts of the kingdom, to perſuade the cou 
try to rife, and not to endure the preſent ſtate of things, 
to ſuffer ſo many valiant men to be illuded by ſuch public pt 
ricides, who had murdercd one King, and made a captiie( 
another; nay, who accuſed the defenders of the King's lit 
traitors ; whereas they, who were indeed violators of alld 
vine and human Jaws, gave out themſelves to be the only a 
tors of the rights of their country, and the ſole maintain 
its liberty: amongſt whom the King himſelf was not a i 
man, in regard he was forced by them to take arms ap- 
his father, and King; and after the monarch fell a ſecrihce! 
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piety, he was compelled to proſecute, by a nefarious war, 
joſe who were the friends of his father, and the defenders of 
5 life, Many ſuch diſcourſes they ſpread abroad amongſt the 
gar. And, to excite a greater flame of indignation and ha- 
ed, Alexander Forbes, chief of a noble family, carried the 
ing's ſhirt upon a ſpear (all over bloody and torn, with the 
arks of the wounds he received) through Aberdeen, and all 
e chief towns of the adjacent country ; and excited all men, 
this declaration, and by the voice of an herald, to riſe in 
ms to revenge ſo black a deed. And Matthew Stuart, Earl 
Lenox, a man of great wealth and power, and who, by an 
d neſt kind of popularity, was equally dear to high and low, 
3 as active in the countries on this ſide the Forth; for he 
iſed up the Earls that were his neighbours, and with a good 
rce endeavouring to paſs over the bridge at Stirling, to join 
us dociates : but that bridge being poſſeſſed by the King's 
rces, he tried to paſs a ford, not far from the riſe of the 
ver, at the foot of Mount Grampius. - His deſign was diſco- 
red to John Drummond by Alexander Macalpin, his vaſſal, 
tho had joined himſelf to the enemy; by whom alſo intor- 
ation was given, that things were ſccure and ill guarded in 
e enemy's camp; that every one ſtraggled up and down, as 
ey pleaſed ; that they had no watch ſet in convenient places, 
Ir uſed any military diſcipline at all. Upon theſe advices 
rummond, with ſome volunteers who came in to aſſiſt him, 
upon them when they were aſleep. Many were killed in 
ar ſleep, the reſt run headlong away without their arms, 
d ſo returned from whence they came: many were taken 
loners, but a great part of them diſmiſſed by their friends 
at knew then : thoſe only were ſeverely dealt with, who 
either written or ſpoke more contumeliouſly than others. 
The joy for this victory was increaſed by the news of ano- 
er at the ſame time, which Andrew Wood had got over 
chen Bull, in an engagement at ſea. For Henry King of 
"gland, hearing that five of his ſhips were taken by two of 
e Scots, and thoſe much leſs than his, was willing to hlot 
t the infamy of this defeat, and yet could find no juſt pre- 
ice for a war; however he called his ableſt ſea-command- 
3 together ; he offered them what ſhips and warlike provi- 
us they pleaſed, exhorting them to purge away this ſtain 
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caſt upon the Engliſh name; promiſing them great reward, 
they could bring Wood to him, dead or alive. But whe 
thoſe that knew the valour of the man, and his proſperous ſu 
ceſſes, made ſome delay in the caſe, Stephen Bull, a knit 
of known courage, undertook the expedition : and oppor 
nity ſeemed to favour his deſign, becauſe he knew that Wa 
was ſhortly to return out of Flanders; and he thought | 
would be a matter of no great difficulty to attack him at u 
wares in his paſlage. For this end, he pitched upon thr 
ſhips out of the royal navy, and equipped them well in 
points, and ſo ſtood for the iſle of May, an iſland uninhabited 
in the bay of Forth; chuſing that place for the convenic 
of it, becauſe on every fide of the iſland there is ſafe ridin 
and harbour for ſhips againſt bad weather; and there the ſea 
ſo grows'ſo narrow, that no little veſſel could paſs by, wi 
out being diſcovered. Whilſt he rode there, he continui 
kept ſome of his ſkilfulleſt mariners abroad in fiſher-boats, 
watch, and to diſcover to him his enemy's ſhips. Heh 
not rode at anchor there many days, when Wood's ſhips: 
peared with full fail making towards him. Bull knew then 
and preſently weighed anchor; and, as victor already in h 
mind, he prepared himſelf for the fight: Wood ſtaid no lon 
er but till his men had armed themſelves, and ſo made wie 
him. Thus did theſe two valiant commanders engage, #1 
they had had the courage of mighty armies, and they foug 
obſtinately till night parted the tray, the victory inclining yoo 
neither ſide. The next morning each of them encourg 
their party, and renewed the attack with redoubled fun 
They threw prapling-irons into one another's ſhips, and 
fought hand to hand, as if they had been at a land-fight, a 
that with ſo much eaperneſs, that neither of them took nol 
of the falling back of the tide, till they came to the heaps 
ſand at the mouth of the river Tay. There the water bene 
thallower, the great ſhips of the Engliſh could not be o e 
managed, but were forced to ſurrender ; and ſo they were tout 
ed up the ſtream of the Tay to Dundee, where they ſtad cd: 
the dead were buried, and the wounded were placed under 
hands of ſurgeons for their cure. This battle was fought 
roth day of Auguſt, in the year of our redemption 1490+ Val 
A few days after, Wood went to the King, and ange 
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ith him Stephen Bull, with the other commanders of the 
ips, and the moſt noted of his ſoldiers, whom he preſented 
) him. Wood was highly commended by the King for this 
loit, and was honourably rewarded. The King freely 
{miſled the priſoners and their ſhips, and ſent them back to 
ir King, with an high commendation of their valour : for, 
regard they fought for honour, fot tor booty, he there · 
re would ſhew, that valour ought to be honoured, even in 
enemy. 
King 3 though he was highly concerned for the loſs 
his men in this unhappy fight, yet gave the King of Scots 
anks, and told him, that he gratefully accepted his kind- 
s, and could not but applaud the greatneſs of his mind. 
About this time a new kind of monſter was born in Scot- 
d; in the lower part of its body it reſembled a male child, 
thing differing from the ordinary ſhape of a human body ; 
t, above the navel, the trunk of the body, and all the other 
zembers, were double, repreſenting both ſexes, male and 
male. The King gave ſpecial order for its careful education, 
pecially in -muſic, in which it arrived to an admirable de- 
ee of {kill : , and moreover it learned ſeveral tongues ; and 
metimes the two bodies did diſcover ſeveral appetites, diſa- 
reeing one with another; and ſo they would quarrel, one 
king this, the other that: and, yet ſometimes again, they 
ould agree and conſult (as it were) in common, for the 
pod of both. This was alſo memorable in it, that, when 
e legs or loins were hurt below, both bodies were ſenſible 
this pain in common ; but, when it was pricked or other- 
ile hurt above, the ſenſe of the pain did affect one body on- 
; Which difference was alſo more perſpicuous in its death ; 
Ir one of the bodies died many days before the other; and 
at which ſurvived, being half putrified, pined away by de- 
res, This monſter lived twenty-eight years, and then died, 
hen John was Regent of Scotland. I am the more confi- 
at in relating this ſtory, becauſe there are many honeſt and 
[edible perſons yet alive, who ſaw this prodigy with their 
Yes, | | | | 
When the people of the north of Scotland heard of this 
wal victory, they gave over all thoughts of war, and re- 
med each to his own home. This tumult and broil being 
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cord; and, to the end that people's minds might the bety 


ſo perſuaded him to call in the old enemy to fight againſt 
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ſo eaſily quieted, the King applied his mind, not only to qui 
all ſeditions for the preſent, but alſo to prevent gl occafig 
of them for the future. He ſummoned his firſt parliament y 
be held at Edinburgh the 6th day of November. There my 
wholeſome laws were made for the eſtabliſhing of public cu 


agree in general, the fault was caſt but upon a few particul 
perfons ; and the puniſhments were either very eaſy, or d 
wholly remitted. When a diſpute aroſe concerning the ly 
fulnels of the war, John Lyon, Lord Glamis, roſe up, 
ſhewed ſeveral heads of articles, which the nobles had form: 
ly ſent to the King, in order to a pacification, to which James 
had often both aſſented and ſubſcribed; and that ind 
he had ſtruck up a peace with his nobles upon thoſe tem 
unleſs ſome evil connſellors had drawn him away from it, a 


own ſubjects. And, by reafon of this his inconſtancy, t 
Earls of Huntley, Arrol, Earl of Marſhal, and Lyon him{ 
with many other noble perfons, had forſaken him at that ting 
and had ſet up James IV. his fon, as being a lover of the p 
blic peace and welfare. After a long diſpute, at laſt they i Neo 
conſented to a decree, wherein thoſe that were flain in thiWif 
battle of Stirling, were affirmed to have been cut off by thing 
own fault, and that their ſlaughter was juſt ; and that tits 
who had taken up arms againſt the enemies of the public (. 
ſo they covered their hidden fraud under honeſt pretencs 
were guilty of no crime, nor conſequently liable to any H th 


niſhment. All who had votes in the aſſembly, ſubſcribed u 


this decree, that ſo they might give a better account of bei 


fact to foreign ambaſſadors, of whoſe coming they had ini v 


mation. Many other ſtatutes were then alſoanade, to reſta kr 
to the poor what had been taken violently from them; the 
inflict ſmall fines on the. rich; and to indemnify both patteey! 
that their taking up of arms at that time might never u bol 


to the prejudice of them or their poſterity. This modengrrec 
tion of ſpirit was highly commended in a yaung King, of bl An 


fifteen years old, and who was alſo a conqueror, and hay Fila 
command of all: but it was further heightened by his ben" 
nity and faithfulneſs in performing his promiſes. To Mee 
we may add a thing (which commonly takes moſt with i Vo 
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gar) that he was of a graceful wel- ſet body, and alſo of a 
ely and quick apprehenſion. So that by his uſing his vic- 
neither with avarice nor cruelty, and by his real par- 
ning of offenders, in a ſhort time there grew up a great con- 
rd amongſt both factions, both of them equally ttriving to 
»w their love and duty to the King; a few only, who were 
lt obſtinate, were puniſhed with a ſmall fine, or with the 
{s of part of their eſtates, but none at all were deprived of 
ir whole patrimony; neither were the fines brought into 
King's exchequer, but applied to defray the charges of the 
kr, This his royal clemency was the more gratetul, becauſe 
n did yet retain freſh in their memories, upon what flight 
calions, in the former King's reign, many eminent men were 
ted of all; and how much infet1or to them thoſe were, who 
e in their places. Moreover, to engage the chief leaders 
the contrary faction to 4 greater fidelity, he joined them in 
nds of affinity to himſelf ; for whereas his aunt had two 
Wuehters, by rwo ſeveral huſbands, he married Græcina Boyd 
ne Alexander Forbes, and Margaret Hamilton to Matthew 
rt. Thus, in a ſhort time, the minds of all men were 
conciled, and a happy peace and tranquillity did enſue: nay, 
if fortune had ſubmitred herſelf to be an handmaid to the 
ifWins's virtues, there was ſo great an increaſe of grain and 
its of the earth, as if a golden ſpring had ſudden kee 
cout of a more than iron age. Thus, after the King had 
ne preſſed robberies by arms, and other vices by the ſeverity 
che laws, left he might ſeem a ſharp avenger of others, but 
ed algent ro himſelf, and withal, to make it appear, that his 
fu ber was ſlain againſt his will, he wore an iron chain about 
na waiſt as long as he lived, and every year he added one 
{ok more to it: and tho” this practice might give an umbrage 
1; WP thoſe that were the inſtruments of his father's death; yer 
rtie_W'y had ſach confidence, either in the gentleneſs of the King's 
mu poſttion, or in their own power, that it occaſioned no in- 
den rection at all. 1 
f bly Amidit this public jubilee, and private rejoicings of par- 
gag ler perſons, about the ſeventh year of the King's reign, 
enW'ikin Warbeck came into Scotland. But before I declare 
: th 4 of his coming, I muſt fetch things farther back. 
bor. II. P 


et 
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Margaret, the ſiſter of Edward IV. King of Engl 
having married Charles Duke of Burgundy, endeavourd; 
the ways ſhe could, if not to overthrow, yet at leaſt jo 
Henry VII. the leader of the contrary faction: in order 
this, ſhe raifed up Perkin Warbeck, as a competitor for i 
kingdom. He was a youth born of mean parentage at Ty 
nay, a city of the Nervii ; but of ſuch beauty, ingenuity, f 
ture of body, and manlineſs of countenance, that he mig 
calily be believed to have been deſcended of royal ſtock. An 
by reaſon of his poverty, he had travelled up and down in{ 
veral countries, (ſo that he was known but by few of his 0 

ations), and there he had learned ſeyeral languages, and 
1nured both his face and his mind to the moſt conſumma 
conadence. When Margaret (who was intent on all occali 
to diſturb the peace of England) had got this youth, ſhe kq 
him a while privately by her, till ſhe had informed him wii 
what factions England laboured at that tiine ; what friend 
and what enemies ſhe had there: in'a word, ſhe made hi 
acquainted with the whole, genealogy of the royal progeny 
and what happineſs or nisfortunes had attended each of th 
When things ſeemed thus to be ſomewhat ripe, ſhe was i 
ſolved to try fortune, and gave private, orders that he ſha 
be ſent, with a decent equipage, firſt into Portugal, then! 
to Ireland: there he had a great concourſe of people flock 
about him, and was received with huge applauſe, as the k 
or King Edward of England; either becauſe his own diſpd 
tion, aſſiſted by art, was inclined to perſonate ſuch a one; Ne 
becauſe being there amongſt the credulous Kerns, he was ft. 
likely to raiſe great commotions. When a war ſuddenly brag; 
out betwixt the French and the Engliſh, he was called : 
out of Ircland, by Charles VIII. and had great promiſes mai 
bim; ſo that, coming to Paris, he was there honourably re. 
ved in the garb and equipage of a prince, and had a guard in 
pointed him: nay, the Engliſh exiles and fugitives, who vo 
numerous at that court, put him in ſure hope of the kinga 
But that quarrel between the crowns being made up, be, 
E privately out of the court of France, for fear he ſhout 
nave been delivered up; and fo retired to Flanders, whert Wiſs 
was highly careſſed by Margaret, as if it was the firſt iH 
that ever the had ſeen him; and was diligently ſhewed to, 
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courtiers; and ſeveral times, when there werd enow to 
ke a large audience, he was deſired to relate the ſtory of all 
adventures. Margaret, as if this was the very firit time 
ever heard of it, ſo accommodated her well-ditſembled at- 
ions, in compliance with each part of his diſcourſe, both 
en he related his ſucceſſes, and alſo his misfortunes, that e- 
y body thought ſhe believed what he had ſpoken to be cer- 
nly true. 

After a day or two, Perkin was equipped to go abroad in 
> habit of a prince, and had thirty men to be his guard, 
ring a white roſe, (which is the badge of the York faction 
ongit the Engliſh), and ſo was every where declared as 
> undoubted heir of the crown of England. When theſe 
nos were divulged, firſt in Flanders, afterwards in Eng- 
|, the minds of men were ſo ſtirred up, that a great con- 
re of people flocked in to him; not only thoſe who lurk- 
in holes and ſanctuaries for fear of the laws, but even of 
ne noblemen, whom their preſent ſtate did not pleaſe, or 
o defired innovations: but, when a longer delay, which 
kin hoped would bring in more forces to him, was likely 
eſſen thoſe about him, the cheat beginning to take air, he 
ermined to try his fortune in a fight: ſo that having got- 
a pretty great party together, he landed ſome few of them 
ent, to try the aſſections of the Kentiſh men; but in vain. 
thoſe who landed, were taken; fo that he was forced to 
r his courſe for Ireland; and there alſo he met not with 
entertainment he hoped for; ſo that he failed over into 
land, well knowing that peace between Scotland and Eng- 
d never uſed to continue very long. He being admitted 
d the King's preſence, made a lamentable complaint of the 
of the Vork family, and what miferable calamities he 
elf had ſuffered ; and therefore he earneſtly beſought him, 
indicate royal blood from ſuch contumely and ſhame, The 
Ip bid him be of good heart, and promifcd he ſhould 
ly find, that he had not'deſired help in his diſtreſſes in 
A few days after a council was called, where Perkin 
e fad ſtory of his misfortunes, that be, being born of a 
the moſt flouriſhing of his time, and that of the highei: 
too, was left deſtitute by the untimely death of his f.- 
and fo was like to have fallen into the tyrannical hands uf 
FN 
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his uncle Richard, before he was ſenſible, almoſt, what ni 
was: that his elder brother was cruelly murdered by hi 
but that he himſelf was ſtolen away by his father's frienk 
ſo that now he durſt not live, no not a poor and precariousli 
even in that kingdom, of which he was the lawful heir: f 
he had lived ſo miſerably amongſt foreign nations, that hey 
ferred the condition of his deceaſed brother before his own, 
regard he was fnatched away from all other calamity, h 
ſudden and violent death: that he himſelf was reſer ved st 
ridicule of fortune; and that his ſorrow had not that alley 
tion, that he durſt bewail his miſerable ſtate amongſt ſtraw 
ro incline them to pity him; for, after he had begun opal 
to profeſs what he was, fortune had aſſaulted him with all! 
darts; and, to his former miſeries, had added a daily fen 
treachery ; for his crafty enemy had ſometimes tampered w 
thoſe who entertained him, to take away his life; and ſom 
times he had privily ſuborned his ſubjects, under the name 
friends, to diſcover his fecret deſigns, corrupt his true frien 
and to find out his ſecret ones, and to calumniate his ſtock x 
pedipre?, by talſe accuſations amongſt the vulgar ; to reproa 
his aunt Margaret, and thoſe Engliſh nobles that owned lit 
and yet, notwithſtanding, that ſhe; being ſupported by ag 
conſcience againſt the revilings of enemies, and alſo out 
compaſſion to her own blood, had ſupported him in low 
| ſtate with her aſſiſtance. But at laſt, when he perceived 
he could not have aid enough from her to recover his ki 
dom, (being a widow, and old too), he had ſolicited nag 
bouring kings and nations, deſiring them to reſpect the c 
mon chances of man's life, and not to ſuffer royal blood to 
oppreſſed by tyrannical violence, and to pine away with gil 
. fear, and miſery : and that he, though for the preſent afti 
with great evils, yet was not ſo dejected in his mind, 0 
that he hoped the time would come, that, being reſtore 
his kingdom by the aid of his friends, (of whom he had i 
ny both in England and Scotland), he ſhould be*able to 
ſider every particular man's ſervice, and reward him accord 
ly; eſpecially if the Scots would join their forces with Ik 
and if ever he was reſtored to his kingdom by their arms, i 
ſhould ſoon underſtand, that they had won a faſt fr 
and that at ſuch a time too, when the trial cf trac fried 1 
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wont to be made; for he and his poſterity would be ſo 
tefully mindful of the obligation, that they would ever ac- 
ow ledge, that the acceſſion of his better fortunes was due 
them alone. Beſides, he added many things in praiſe of 
King, part of them true, and part accommodated to their 
ſent condition. Fe | | 
Having thus ſaid, he held his peace: but the King called 
up to him, and bid him take heart; for he would refer 
demands to the council, whoſe advice, in grand affairs, he 
t needs have: yet, whatever they determined, he promi- 
him faithfully, that he ſhould not repent that he made his 
rt his ſanctuary. Upon this Perkin withdrew ; and, the 
tter being put to a debate, the wiſer ſort, who had moſt 
perience in ſtate · affairs, thought it beſt to reject the whole 
nels, either becauſe they judged he was a counterfeit; or 
, that they foreſaw there would be more danger by war, 
in advantage by the victory, though they were ſure of it. 
It the major part, either through unſkilfulneſs in affairs, or 
onilancy of ſpirit, or elſe to gratify the King, argued, that 
kin's cauſe was molt juſt, and that they greatly pitied the 
n: they added alſo, that now matters were in ſome con- 
on in England, and mens minds were yet fluctuating, af- 
the civil war, and therefore it was good to lay hold of this 
portunity ; and that, ſince the Engliſh were wont to do the 
: to them, they themſelves ought to try, for once, to 
ike uſe of the enemy's diſtractions for their own advantage; 
y, they foretold a victory, preconceived in their minds, be- 
e they had put on their armour, eſpecially, if great forces 
Engliſh came in to join them; nay, if they ſhould not come 
in uch numbers as they hoped, yet one of theſe two things 
ut neceſſarily follow, that either they ſhould conquer Henry, 
fo; ſettle this new King on the throne, who, in recom- 
ale for ſo great a benefit, muſt needs grant them. all that 
ey defired : or, if they could end the matter without blows, 
t Henry, upon the quelling domeſtic tumults, not being 
t fully ſettled in his throne, would ſubmit to what condi- 
15 they pleaſed : but if he refuſed fo to do, when war was 
Ic: begun, many advantages might offer themſelves, which 
were unforeſeen. 
This was the opinion of the major part; and the King 
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himſelf inclining to them, his vote drew in the reſt. Af 
this, he treated Perkin more honourably than before, g 

him the title of Duke of Vork; and as ſuch ſhewed him! 
the people. And not contented with that, he gave him! 

tharine Gordon, daughter to the Earl of Huntley, to wit, 

woman of as great beauty as nobility; and, by this affiniy 
put him in full hopes of ſucceſs. James therefore, by adi 
of his council, levied an army, and marched for England 
firſt of all carrying it warily, and having his troops ready! 
engage, if any ſudden aſſault ſhould be made upon him. B 
afterwards, when he underſtood by his ſcouts, that the ei 

my had no army in the field, he ſent out parties to plunds 
and, in a ſhort time, pillaged almoſt all Northumberla 

and the countries thereabout. He ſtaid ſome days in tb 
parts, and not an Engliſhman ſtirred in behalf of Perkin 
and it being told him, that an army was levying againſt hi 

in the adjacent countries, he thought it dangerous to ventut 
his ſoldiers, - who were laden with booty, againſt the n 

and freſh forces of the Englith ; and therefore he reſolved 
return into Scotland, and there to leave their booty ; and, a 
ſoon as the time of the year would permit, to undertake 
new expedition. Neither did he fear that the Engliſh woll 
follow him in his retreat ; for he knew that new- raiſed folds 
would not be long kept together, neither could they mar 
after him through a country ſo lately haraſſed and made quit 
deſolate by the wars, eſpecially having no proviſions prepat 
beforehand. And beſides, Perkin was afraid, becauſe non 
of the Engliſh came to him, as he hoped, that if he ſtaid an 
longer in his enemies country, his cheat would be diſcover 
ſo that he himſelf ſeeming to approve of the King's reſolution 
came cunningly to him, and compoſing his ſpeech and com 
tenance ſo, as might beſt expreſs his compaſſion, he humb) 
repreſented to the King, that he would not make ſuch I! 
vock in a kingdom that was his own by right: and that 

would not ſo cruelly ſhed ſo much blood of his ſubjets; | 
no kingdom in the world was of ſo much worth to him, U 
have ſo many people's blood ſpilt for the fake of it, and! 
country fo waſted with fire and ſword, to procure it. I 
King began now to ſmell out and underſtand, whither tl 
unſcaſonable clemency tended; and therefore told him, d 
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feared he would preſerve that kingdom, in which not a 
n did own him as a ſubject, much leſs a King, not for him- 
, but for his capital enemy; and ſo, by common conſent, 
y returned home, and the army was diſbanded. 
Henry, being thus acquainted with the invaſion, and alſo 
retreat of the Scots, appointed an expedition againſt them 
year after, and in the mean time levied a great army; 
j, that he might not be idle in the winter-time, he ſum- 
ned a parliament, who approved of his deſign to make 
r with Scotland, and granted a {mall ſubſidy upon the peo- 
for that end. The tax raiſed up a greater flame of war 
on him at home, than that which he deſigned to quench 
od. For the commonalty complained, that their youth 
re exhauſted by ſo many wars and impreſſments, which had 
n within theſe few years, that their eſtates were impaired, 
| ran very low: but that the nobles and counſellors to the 
g were ſo far from being moved with theſe calamities, 
t they ſought to create new wars in a time of peace, that 
they might create new taxes on them, who were already 
great want and neceſſity; and thus, whom the ſword had 
conſumed, famine and poverty would. Theſe were the 
lic complaints of all the commons: but the Corniſh were 
re enraged than all the reſt ; for they, inhabiting a coun- 
which is in great part barren, are wont rather to gain 
n loſe by wars: and therefore that warlike people, ha- 
Is been accuſtomed rather to increaſe their eſtates by mili- 
Y ſpoils, than to leſſen them by paying taxes and rates, 
t of all roſe againſt the King's officers and collectors, and 
them; and then, being conſcious that they had engaged 
mſelves in ſo bold an attempt, that there was no retreat, 
hopes of mercy, che multitude flocking in daily more 
| more to them with arms in their hands, they began their 
ch towards London. But it is not my buſineſs to pro- 
le the ſtory of this inſurrection; it is enough for my 
boſe to tell you, that the King was fo buſied this whole 
by the Cornith, that he was forced to employ the army 
nſt them, which he had deſigned againſt Scotland. 
n the mean time James foreſeeing, that Henry would not 
whe injuries of the former year paſs unrevenged, and be- 
lo informed from ſecret intelligence, that he was raiſing 
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great forces againſt him; he, on the other ſide, levied an 
my, to the intent that if the Engliſh invaded him firſt, | 
might be in a poſture to defend himſelf; if not, then 
himſelf would make an inroad into his enemy's country, 
there ſo waſte and deſtroy the bordering counties, that t 
foil, poor enough of itſelf, ſhould not afford ſufficient net 
ſaries, even for the very huſbandman. And, hearing of | 
Corniſh inſurrection, he preſently began his march, and. 
tered England with a great army, dividing his forces i 
two parts: one went towards Durham to ravage that c 
try; and with the reſt he beſieged Norham, a ſtrong a 
firuate upon a very high hill by the river Tweed. But 
ther here nor there was there any thing conſiderable dat 
tor Richard Fox, Biſhop of Durham, a very prudent perl 
foreſeeing that the Scots would not omit the * 
attempting ſomewhat during the civil broils in England, 
fortified ſome caſtles with ſtrong garriſons, and had ti 
care, that the cattle, and all kinds of proviſions ſhould 
conveyed into places, either ſafe by nature, or elſe made 
by being guarded on the ſides with moors and rivers. M 
over, he ſent for the Earl of Surrey, who had great fore 
Yorkſhire, to aſſiſt him; and therefore the Scots only bil 
the country, and not being able to take Norham, which! 
{toutly defended by thoſe within, raiſed the ſiege, and with 
any conſiderable action returned home. Not long after 
Engliſh followed them, and demoliſhed Ayton, a ſmall cal 
ſeated almoſt in the very borders, and then they returned 
of their enemy's country alſo without any memorable | 
formance. | , | | 

Amidit theſe commotions, both foreign and domel 
Peter Hialas, a man of great wiſdom, and, as times u 
then, not unlearned, arrived in England: he was fent 
Ferdinand and Iſabel, King and Queen of Spain. The] 
port of his embaſſy was, that Katharine, their daug 
might marry Arthur King Henry's ſon, and ſo a new all 
and friendihip might be contracted betwixt them. 
Engliſh willingly embraced the gſſinity, and therefore l 
defirous to bring the war with Scotland to a concluſion; 
| becauſe Henry thpught it was below his dignity to eek | 
at the Scots hands, as he was willing to uſe Peter as 4F 
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br. Peter willingly undertook the buſineſs, and came into 
otland ; there he plied James with ſeveral arguments, and 
laſt made him inclinable to a peace ; and then he wrote to 
nry, that he hoped a good peace would be agreed upon 
thout any great difficulty, if he pleaſed to ſend down ſome 
jinent perſon of his council to ſettle the conditions. Hen- 
as one that had often tried the inconſtancy of fortune, 
d knowing that the minds of his ſubjects were grown fierce 
theſe late tumults, and rather irritated than humbled, 
mmanded Richard Fox, who reſided in his caſtle at Nor- 
m, to join counſels with Hialas. Theſe two had many diſ- 
tes about the matter with the ambaſſadors of Scotland, at 
burgh ; and, after many conditions had been mutually pro- 
ſed, they could agree upon nothing. The chief impedi- 
nt was the demand of Henry, that Perkin Warbeck ſhould 
given up to him; for he judged it to be a very reaſonable 
poſition, in regard he was but a counterfeit, and had been 
cady the occaſion of ſo much miſchief. James peremptori- 
refuſed ſo to do; alledging, that it was not honourable in 
m to ſurrender up a man of the royal progeny, who came 


marriage; to violate his faith, and let him be made a 
ghing-ſtock by his enemies. And thus the conference 
ke off; yet the hopes of an agreement were not altogether 
; for a truce was made for ſome months, till James could 
miſs Warbeck upon honourable terms. | 

When now, by conference with the Engliſh, and other 
dent indications, it plainly appeared, that the tale con- 


ng ſent for him, and told him, what ſingular good-will he 
u borne him, and how many courteſies he had beſtowed 
on him, of which he himſelf was the beſt witneſs ; as, firſt, 
at he had undertaken a war againſt a potent King for his 
e; and had now managed it a ſecond year, to the great in- 
nvenience of his enemy, and the prejudice of his own ſub- 
ts: that he had refuſed an honourable peace which was 
xly offered him, merely becauſe he would not ſurrender 
m up to the Engliſh ; and thereby he had grow great 
ence, both to his ſubjects and his enemy too; ſo that now 
To could nor would any longer withſtand their defizes. 
oL, II. | 


him as a ſuppliant ; whom he had alſo made his kinſman 
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ming Perkin's ſtate and kindred was a mere falſity; the 


*-- "of the marches; and at laſt James was very angry, and" 


| "tatisfaction was given, according to the juſt laws which WE 
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And therefore, whatever his fate might be, whether pe 
or war, he deſired him to ſeek out ſome other and fitter pl 
for it, for he reſolved to make peace with the Engliſh ; « 
when it was once ſolemnly made, to obſerve it as religiouſy 
and to remove from him whatſocver might be an impedini 
to ſo great and good a work: neither ought he to compli 
that the Scots had forſaken him, fince the Engliſh had du 
10 firſt, in confidence of whoſe aſliſtance the Scots had ben 
the war: and yet, notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtana 
he was reſolved to accommodate him with proviſions, and. 
ther neceſſaries, to put to ſca. 
Woarbeck was mightily troubled at this unexpected diſmiſ 
ſion; yet he remitted nothing of his feigned height of ſpin 
bar in a few days failed over into Ireland with his wife and 
mily : from whence ſoon after he paſſed into England, a 
there joined himſelf with the remnant of the Corniſh reve 
but; after many attempts, being able to do no good, he» 
taken; and, having confeſſed all the artifice and pageantry 
his former life, he ended his days in an halter. 

The ſeeds of war between England and Scotland being 
molt extinguithed, and a great likelihood of peace appeatit 
tm a ſudden there aroſe violent animoſities of ſpirit, up 
very light occaſion, which was very near breaking out in 
moſt bloody war. Some Scottiſh. youths went over to 
rown of Norham, which was near the caſtle, (as they uſe 
do frequently in times of peace), there to recreate them 
in ſports and paſtimes, and to junket together with tit 
neighbours, as if they had been at home, for there was bu 
{mall river which divided them. The gatrifon in the call 
out of the rancour yet lodging in their breaſts ſince the g 
mer war, and being alſo provoked by ſome paſſionate way 
accufed thoſe Scots as ſpies, and ſo from words they came . 
blows; many were wounded on both ſides, and the Scots 
ing fewer in number, were forced to return home with 
loſs of ſome of their company. This buſineſs was al 
brought upon the carpet in the meetings between the 


"an herald to Henry, to complain of breach of truce, and It 
inconſtant the Englith were in keeping covenant ; and, u 
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de by general conlent about reſtitution bet wixt the border- 
„ he commanded his herald to declare war, Henry had 
n exerciſed by the violence of fortune, even from his cra- 
> and was therefore more inclined to peace: his anſwer 
„ that whatever was done of that kind, was againſt his 
Il, and without his knowledge; and, if the garriſon-ſol- 
rs had offended in this caſe by their temerity, he woul4 
2 out proper orders for an examination, and that, the 
gues being kept inviolate, the guilty ſhould be punilhed. 
it this reparation went on but flowly, and James Jook- 
upon the anſwer as dilatory, and that the aim was to give 
reſentment time to cool, by putting off the puniſhment ; 
hich was rather a provocation than a ſatisfaction. Hercupon 
chard Fox, Biſhop of Durham, who was owner of the ca- 
e, being much troubled, that any of his-tenants ſhould ꝑivo 
y occaſion of breaking the league, did, in order to prevent 
ſend ſeveral letters to James, full of great ſubmiſſion, mo- 
ſty, and civility; which ſo inclined the mind of James, that 
wrote him word back, that he wauld willingly ſpeak with 
m, not only about the late wrongs done, but alſo about o. 
cr matters which might be advantageous to both kingdoms, 
x acquainted his King herewith, and, by his cunſent, he 
ited upon James at Mulroſs, where he then was. There 
mes made a grievous complaint of the injury at Norham; 
t, by the prudent and grave diſcaurte of Fox, be was fo 
cißed, that for peace ſake, of which he ſhewed him{clt very 
irous, he remitted the ofſence. Other things. were acteil 
vately betwixt them; but it appeared afterward, that the 
m of them was this, that James did nat only deſire a peace, 
ut {both before, and alſo now) an affinity with Henry, and 
titer bond of union: and if Henry would beitow his 
ughter Margaret upon him in marriage, he hoped that the 
ing would bs fur the benefit of both Kingdoms; and if Fox, 
ole authority he knew to be great at home, would but do 
endeavour to accompliſh the atiinity, he did not doubt but 
would be ſoon effected. Ile freely pramiſed his endeavour, 
coming to the court of England, acquainted the King with 
e propoſition, and thereupon gave hopes to the Scots att» 
ladors, that a peace would caſiiy be agreed upon het ixt 
c õ Kings. Thus at length, three years after, which was 
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anno 1500, even about one and the fame time, Maręn 
Henry's eldeſt daughter, was betrothed to James IV. andi 
Katharine, daughter to Ferdinand of Spain, to Arthur, 
ry's eldeſt fon, and their marriages were celebrated with gr 
' pomp the next year after. 
Alfter the marriage, all things were quiet, and the < 
turned from the ſtudy of arms to ſports and paſtimes ; fot 
there was nothing but maſks, ſhews, feaſtings, dancings, 2 
balls; it was a continued jubilec, and, upon that account, 
very day was a holiday: there were alſo frequent tilts x 
tournaments, moſtly according to the French mode, betyi 
which (as tragical acts) ſome, who were wont to live up 
ſpoil, came upon the ſtage, and challenged one another; wi 
{port the King was pleaſed to behold, becauſe he judped th 
the killing of them was a gain to him. When the noik 
theſe tournaments came to foreign nations, many ſtranga 
and eſpecially from France, came daily over to ſhew tht 
proweſs, who were all liberally entertained by the King, a 
as bountifully diſmiſſed. Neither did he reſt in theſe ludic 
exerciſes, but he laid out a great deal of money upon built 
at Stirling, Falkland, and feveral other places, and eſpeci 
in building of monaſteries ; but his coſt about ſhips was g 
ett of all, for he built three ſtately ones of a great bulk, a 
many alio of a middle rate; one of his great ones was, to: 
miration, the biggeſt that ever any man had ſeen fail on 
ocean, it being allo furniſhed with all manner of coſtly acc 
modations. Our writers have given a deſcription of it, v 
J paſs over, and the meaſure of it is kept in ſome placd 
but the greatneſs of it appeared by this, that the news ther 
ſtirred up Francis King of France, and Henry VIII. ku 
of England, each of them to build a ſhip in imitati 
of it, and each endeavouring to outvie the other: when! 
ſhips were finiſhed and fitted with all neceſſaries for faili 
and brought to ſea, they were ſo big, that they ſtood te 
like unmoveabl2 rocks, unfit for any uſe. | 

Theſe works, being very expenſive, exhauſted Jam 
treaſure; ſo that he was forced to deviſe new ways and ne 
to get money, and, amongſt the reſt, he pitched upon ( 
by the perſuaſion, as it was thought, of William Elphinſt 
Biſhop of Aberdeen, which was very diſpleaſing to all the 
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ity. Amongſt the tenures of land in Scotland, this is one 
which the owner holds what he buys, or 1s given him ; 
it, if he die and leave his ſon and heir under age, 
wardſhip of him ſhall belong to the King, or to ſome o- 
er ſuperior lord, and all the revenue to be received by him, 
the heir come to the age of twenty-one years, There 1s 
o another badge of ſlavery annexed to this tenure, that if an 
ner do fell above half his eſtate, without the conſent of 
chief lord, then he is to forfeit the whole to him. This 
was introduced by court-paraſites, to advance the King's 
chequer ; but, being looked upon as unjuſt, had lain dor- 
ent a long time: but the King, being informed that the 
wii ey might be got out of thoſe that broke through it, com- 
nded it to be put in excution : that proceſs they call reoog- 
lin. This way of raiſing money by the King, though it 
neared no man of his whole eſtate, yet was a greater grievance - 
the country, than his father's covetouſneſs had been; for 
: wrong redounded to very many, and to the worthieſt 
ople moſt ; becauſe under the two laſt Kings, by reaſon of 
cir foreign, and alſo of their civil wars, the memory of that 
was almoſt quite aboliſhed ; and fo, by reaſon of this new 
gject, they were forced either to redeem their lands from 
e officers of the King's exchequer, or elſe to relinquiſh part 
them. And yet the love of the ſubjects towards their King 
s ſo great, that, though they ſuffered great inconvenience 
coy it, his other virtues procured him ſuch reverence amongſt 
21 that their indignation did not proceed to a natural in- 
rection. ä 
But, as the King ſet no bounds to his expenſes, and there 
ee not wanting flatterers, (a perpetual miſchief to the 
bart), who covered, this vitious exceſs under the plauſible 
1 "cs of {plendour and magnificence, he at laſt determined 
ii undertake a voyage into Syria, that ſo he might put an 
had to his vaſt expenſe, (which he could neither continue 
Nthout ruin, nor retrench without ſhame), and ſo, by his 
ence, to abridge it. He made an honeſt pretence for his 
urney, which was to expiate the fault he had committed in 
ring arms againſt his father. And indeed he had given 
tone evidence of his penitence (whether true or pretended) 
ee this account, from the very beginning of his reign, (as 
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anno 1500, even about one and the fame time, Marg 
Henry's eldeſt daughter, was betrothed to James IV. and4 
Katharine, daughter to Ferdinand of Spain, to Arthur, R 
ry's eldeſt fon, and their marriages.were celebrated with gr 
pomp the next year after. 
After the marriage, all things were quiet, and the cn 
turned from the ſtudy of arms to ſports and paſtimes; fot 
there was nothing but maſks, ſhews, feaſtings, dancings, a 
balls; it was a continued jubilee, and, upon that account, | 
very day was a holiday: there were alſo frequent tilts a 
tournaments, moſtly according to the French mode, betyi 
which (as tragical acts) ſome, who were wont to live up 
ſpoil, came upon the ſtage, and challenged one another; wii 
{ſport the King was pleaſed to behold, becauſe he judped i 
the killing of them was a gain to him. When -the noik 
theſe tournaments came to foreign nations, many ſtrang 
and eſpecially from France, came daily over to ſhew tht 
proweſs, who were all liberally entertained by the King, 
as bountifully diſmiſſed. Neither did he reſt in theſe Judic 
exerciſes, but he laid out a great deal of money upon build 
at Stirling, Falkland, and ſeveral other places, and eſpecid 
in building of monaſteries ; but his coſt about ſhips was pr 
ett of all, for he built three ſtately ones of a great bulk, 4 
many alio of a middle rate; one of his great ones was, to: 
miration, the biggeſt that ever any man had ſeen fail on 
ocean, it being allo furniſhed with all manner of coſtly acc 
modations. Our writers have given a deſcription of it, wi 
J paſs over, and the meaſure of it is kept in ſome plact 
but the greatneſs of it appeared by this, that the news then 
ſtirred up Francis King of France, and Henry VIII. I 
of England, each of them to build a ſhip in imitati 
of it, and each endeavouring to outvie the other: when! 
ſhips were finiſhed and fitted with all neceffaries for fil 
and brought to ſea, they were ſo big, that they ſtood it 
like unmoveabl2 rocks, unfit for any uſe. | 
Theſe works, being very expenſive, exhauſted Jan 
treaſure; ſo that he was forced to deviſe new ways and wed 
to get money, and, amongſt the reſt, he pitched upon d 
by the perſuaſion, as it was thought, of William Elphinlt 
Biſhop of Aberdeen, which was very diſpleaſing to all tix 
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ity. Amongſt the tenures of land in Scotland, this is one 
which the owner holds what he buys, or is given him; 
at, if he die and leave his fon and heir under age, 
; wardſhip of him ſhall belong to the King, or to ſome o- 
er ſuperior lord, and all the revenue to be received by him, 
| the heir come to the age of twenty-one years. There 1s 
0 another badge of ſlavery annexed to this tenure, that if an 
vner do {ell above half his eſtate, without the conſent of 
chief lord, then he is to forfeit the whole to him. This 
was introduced by court-paraſites, to advance the King's 
chequer ; but, being looked upon as unjuſt, had lain dor- 
ant a long time: but the King, being informed that the 
ney might be got out of thoſe that broke through it, com- 
nded it to be put in excution: that proceſs they call reoog- 
n. This way of raiſing money by the King, though it 
ted no man of his whole eſtate, yet was a greater grievance - 
the country, than his father*s covetouſneſs had been; for 
e wrong redounded to very many, and to the worthieſt 
ople moſt ; becauſe under the two laſt Kings, by reaſon of 
cir foreign, and alſo of their civil wars, the memory of that 
was almoſt quite aboliſhed ; and fo, by reaſon of this new 
oject, they were forced either to redeem their lands from 
e officers of the King's exchequer, or elſe to relinquiſh part 
them. And yet the love of the ſubjects towards their King 
as ſo great, that, though they ſuffered great inconvenience 
| it, his other virtues procured him ſuch reverence amongſt 
«1 hany their indignation did not proceed to a natural in- 
Tection. 5 | 

But, as the King ſet no bounds to his expenſes, and there 
cre not wanting flatterers, (a perpetual miſchief to the 
urts), who covered. this vitious exceſs under the plauſible 
mes of {plendour and magnificence, he at laſt determined 
undertake a voyage into Syria, that ſo he might put an 
d to his vaſt expenſe, (which he could neither continue 
out ruin, nor retrench without ſhame), and ſo, by his 
lence, to abridge it. He made an honeſt pretence for his 
Purney, which was to expiate the fault he had committed in 
ting arms againſt his father. And indeed he had given 
ne evidence of his penitence (whether true or pretended) 
Pon this account, from the very beginning of his reign, (as 
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I ſaid before), and he would often ſpeak of it in his comm 
diſcourſe, He had rigged a navy for this voyage, and hady 
minated the chief of his retinue; and had acquainted his ni 
bour kings, by his ambaſſadors, of his intent; and many 
his followers, as if they had obliged themſelves by the f. 
vow, ſuffered the hair of their heads and beards to grow u 
length; and, it was thought, he would immediately havet 
ken ſhip, if ſome obſtacles had not intervened, even whilt| 
was molt intent on his journey. For, at that time, then 
roſe a vehement ſuſpicion of a war like to enſue betwixt Fray 
and England; for Henry did not like the ſucceſſes of the Fra 
in Italy; and beſides, he was ſolicited by Julius II. then Py 
and by Ferdinand of Spain, his father-jn-law, to join wi 
them; and with the Venetians, Swils, and Maximilian ty 
(though he commonly regulated his counſels according toj 
vents) ; for it was likely that the junction of ſo many natig 
in alliance againſt France, would almoſt ſwallow it up. 

The King of England, being in the prime of his age, a 
ſenſible and proud of the power of his kingdom, and in his 
ture very forward for action, had a mighty mind to enter i 
this alliance, but wanted a fair pretence to fall out with Frax 
Both of then: ſoon knew one another's minds by their pig 

and when France could not be perſuaded to deſiſt from c 
ing on a war againſt the Pope, who was Henry's friend, 
length an herald was ſent into France, to demand Norman 
Aquitain, and Anjou, as the old poſſeſſions of the Engliſh 
France. But as France was not moved by theſe threats 
ther, to intermit the wars in Italy, Henry immediately de 
red war againſt him, and ſent an army into Biſcay, to jt 
his father-in-law Ferdinand; and he himſelf prepared for 
expedition into France. | 

Now James of Scotland, though he reſolved to fide vi 
neither of them, yet, as more inclinable to the French, he! 
his navy aforementioned, as a preſent to Anne "Que 

France, that ſo it might ſeem rather a mark of his friend 
than any real aſſiſtance for military action. And moreq 
the Scots clergy, who were uſed to the handling of Fr 
gold, were willing to ſhew themſelves in behalf of Lews 
France: and, ſince they durſt not openly do it, they fol 
” proper occaſions to alienate the King's mind from the Ul 

ith. : | 
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In order to this, Andrew Forman, then Biſhop of Murray, 
of their faction, and a friend to Lewis, was ſent into Eng- 
d, to demand a vaſt ſum of gold and filver ; the greateſt 
t of it conſiſted in womens jewels and ornaments, which 
re reported to be given by will, by Arthur, Henry VIII.“s 
er brother, to his ſiſter Margaret, now married to James, 
| related before. Henry (as it is probable) looked upon 
demand only as a pretence for a quarrel ; and therefore he 
wered James very mildly, that, if any thing was due to 
, he would not only pay it, but, if he wanted a greater 
n, or any other aſliſtance, he would not fail to ſupply him. 
hen James had received titis anſwer, he reſolved to affiſt 
is in any other way, bur by no means to invade England: 
he ſent over the fame Forman into France, to acquaint 
wis with it. Mean while, becauſe he had heard that great 
al preparations were making on both ſides, he rcfolved to 
d the fleet aforementioned to Anne immediately; that fo it 
gut arrive there before the war actually broke forth: he 
de James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, admiral of it, and cau- 
| him to ſet fail the firſt opportunity. But Hamilton, 
bugh a man good enough, yet being more ſkilled in the arts 
peace than war; either out of fear of danger, or elſe out 
his habitual backwardneſs, left his voyage for France, and 
ed for Knockfergus, a town in Ireland, ſituated overagainſt 
lou ay in Scotland; which place he pillaged and burnt : and 
erward, as if he had been a mighty conqueror, he hoiſted 
| for Ayr (in Scotland) a port-town in Kyle. , When the 
ng heard of his return, he was very much exaſperated againſt 
n, and could not forbear to threaten and upbraid him: and 
was the more enraged againſt him, becauſe he had re- 
red a letter from Queen Anne out of France; the tenden- 
ot which was, to cajole him into a war againſt Enpland. 
d he had alſo other letters from Andrew Forman, which in- 
med him, that he was generally upbraided with the pro- 
e of ſending the fleet, which they now looked upon as vain, 
repard no ſuch thing was done. The King was willing to 
ate this miſchief as well as he could: and therefore; ſecing 
milton had broke off the courſe he was commanded to take, 
had deſtroyed a town that had never been an enemy to 
Scots, and was then alſo in alliance with them; and fo had 
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made war upon his friends, without making any declarati 
of it beforchand ; he caſhiered him from the admiralſhip, y 
fummoned him to appear before him. Archibald Douglas, 
of Angus, was deſigned to ſucceed him in that command; 
Andrew Wood was ſent with him to take the fleet into 
care: but Hamilton had notice by his friends, before their 
ming, of the 25 diſpleaſure againſt him, and ther 
preſently hoiſted {ail,- reſolving rather to commit himſch 
the wide fea, than to an enraged King. He was a long ti 
failing for France, his ſhip being toſſed with contrary win 
and fore ſtorms in the way; fo that he arrived not there Wh: 
the French had laid aſide the thoughts of any naval pre. 
tions; and then he landed in Little Britanny, where the i 
which coſt ſo much money and labour to build, had her t 
taken out, and fo rotted in the harbour of Breſt. 

In the interim, other cauſes of diſcord aroſe at home, whi 
wholly alienated James from Henry. In the reign of He 
ry VII. there was one Robert Ker, a worthy knight, fo n 
in James's favour for his excellent virtues, that he made li 

his chief cupbearer, and matter of his ordnance, and lord wi 
den of the middle borders or marches. He was a {vere punil 
of all robbers; which more and more procured him the Kin 
affection, but increaſed the hatred of the borderers ; ſo 

both Engliſh and Scots, whoſe licentiouſneſs he reſtrained, 
putting the laws in execution againſt them, jointly ſought 
occaſions to take away his life: and at length, at a ſola 
meeting of Scots and Engliſh, which uſed to be kept, to aj 
and recompenſe damages received, a quarrel began, and ti 
Engliſhmen, bold fellows, John Hern, Lilburn, and one» 
hed, ſet upon him; one came behind, and ran him throg 
his back with a lance; and, when he was wounded, the oll 
two diſpatched him quite. This buſineſs was likely toc 
a war; but Henry, as he was juſt in other things, ſo in 
WAS as angry = James, at the foulneſs of the fact; and the 
fore he cauſed John Hern, the brother of the other John, L 
of Foord, and governor of the Engliſh borders, to be deli 
edi up to the Scots, with Lilburn; for the other two! 
made their eſcape. They were ſhut up in Faſt-caſtle, and 
Lilburn died. And, for the expiation of ſo manifeſt a al 
it was decrecd, that, in future afſcmblies of that kind, 
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oli ſhould firſt crave the public faith for their ſecurity, 
ſo enter Scotland, and have their meetings there; and the 
baſſadors of England, by many ſolemn protettations and 
:mony of words, ſhould declare, that the public was not 
cerned, as guilty of that particular murder. The other two 
rderers Jurked in the inland parts of England, till the reign 
Henry VIII. and yet they went not unpuniſhed ; for when 

had got a young king, tierce and potent, and ſaw that he 
willing to ſhew the greatneſs of his ſtrength, they ventu- 
out of their retirements. Hern, by the mediation of his 


here red, lived openly at his own houſe, and privatcly ſent in 
prepaWbers to Scotland, to ditturb the public peace; hoping, that, 
he li war was once begun, he ſhould obtain indemnity for his 


rt offences, and even a freedom to commit new with impu- 


y. But Starhed got a place to live in, about 90 miles from 


wii borders, thinking to be ſafe, by reaſon of the remoteneſs 
His habitation : but Andrew Ker, the fon of Robert, who 
o chat the ſeeds of hatred, which would ſoon break out in- 
de Ma war, were then ſown, and fearing that if once they en- 
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ad into arms, he ſhould loſe the avenging of his father's 
od, perſuades two of his tenants, of the family of the 
s, to diſguiſe themſelves, and kill Starhed. They under- 
K to do it; and ſo entered his houſe ſecurely in the night, 
living ſo far from the borders, he thought he needed no 
ich) ; where they killed him, cut off his head, and brought 
0 Andrew : he, in teſtimony of his defired revenge, {ends 
0 Edinburgh, and ſets it up there, upon a high and con- 
nous place. Of Hern I ſhall ſpeak in due time. 
juſt upon the heels of this old injury, ſucceeded a new 
; which awakened the anger of the King of Scots, that 
6 rather aſleep, than extinguiſhed, before. Ar that time 
re was one Andrew Breton, a Scots merchant, whoſe fa- 
7 had a ſhip rifled by the Portugueſe, and was himſelf 
arouſly murdered : Andrew got the cauſe heard in Flan- 
5, (becauſe there the murder was committed), where the 
Nupueſe were caſt'; but they, not paying what was ad- 
zed, and their King, though James ſent an herald to him 
that end, not compelling them ſo to do, Andrew ob- 
ed letters of mart from James, to ſatisfy himſelf for the 
Mages and murder; and it 6 directed to all princes and 
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cities lying near the ſea, that they ſhould not account bin 
a pirate or robber, if, by open force, he revenged hink 
on the Portugueſe, who were ſuch violators of common rig 
and equity: ſo that in a few months he did much miſchig| 
the Portugueſe. Their ambaſladors, in the height of 
War the French made againſt Pope Julius II. and which 

ſoon like to break out againſt the Engliſh, as ſiding with 
lius, came to Henry, and told him, that this bold and in 
dent fellow, Andrew, who had done to them ſo much m 
chief, who were the ancient allie of the Engliſh, would 
ſuredly be his enemy, when he warred againſt France; 
now he was ſecure, and might eaſily be ſubdued and cut 
and, if the fact happened to be Condemned as illegal, it mig 
de excuſed, under a pretence of his exerciſing piracy : tha 
he would do this, he might prevent the loſſes of his own 
jects, and alſo gratify their King, his friend and ally, « 
much. Henry was thus eaſily perſnaded by the Portugid 
to intrap Andrew: in order to compaſs it, he ſent his ad 
ral, Thomas Howard, with two ſtrong ſhips of the royal! 
vy, to waylay him in the Downs (fo they call the heꝶ 
ſand which appear aloft when the tide is out) in his ret 
from Flanders: It was not long before they eſpied him com 
in a ſmall veſſel, with a leſs in his company, and ſet y 
him. Howard himſelf attacked Andrew, between wh 
there was a ſharp fight ; and although Howard had all the 
vantage imaginable againſt him, yet he had much ado tou 
the ſhip-; neither could he do that, till Andrew and many 
his men were ſlain. This is certain, that Andrew wi 
man of that courage, even when his caſe was deſperate, 
though he had ſeveral wounds, and one of his legs ws! 
ken by a cannon-bullet, yet he took a drum and beat a 
larm, and a charge to his men, to encourage them to if 
valiantly: this he did, till his breath and life failed him 1d 
ther. The leſs ſhip, finding that ſhe was no way abt 
cope with the enemy, endeavoured to ſave herſelf by ii 
but wes taken with much leſs oppoſition. They who # 
not killed in the fight, were thrown into priſon at Lond 
from whence they were brought to the King, and hy 
begging their lives of him, as they were inſtructed to do 
the Engliſh, he, in a proud oſtentation of his great de 
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- diſmiſſed and ſent the poor innocent ſouls away. Upon 
is, ambaſſadors were ſent into England by James, to com- 
n, that his ſubjects ſhips were taken in a time of peace, 
d the paſſengers ſlain. They were anſwered, that the kill- 
g of pirates was no violation of leagues ; neither was it a 
lihkable cauſe for a war. This anſwer ſhewed the ſpite of 
e, that was willing to excuſe a plain murder, and ſeemed 
ny it he had ſonght an occaſion for a war: upon which the 
ein, who inhabited the borders, by that which was act- 
aboveboard, gueſſed at their King's mind; and, being 
o accuſtomed to ſow ſeeds of diſſenfion in the times of the 
t i meſt peace, and beſides being much given to innovation, 
mie een to plunder the adjacent countries of the Scots. 

At that time there was one Alexander Home, who had 
2 fole command of all the Scots borders, which were wont 
be diſtributed into three mens hands; he was mightily be- 
ed by James; but his diſpoſition was more fierce than was 


infrcdicnr for the good of thoſe times. The King was intent 
ya Won war, and very ſolicitous how to blot out the ignominy 
ea Wcived by thoſe incurſions; and Home promiſed him, that 


, and ſome of his kindred and vaſlals, would, in a little 
he, make the Engliſſi repent of the loſs and d. they 
l done, as. being reſolved to turn their  mirth, into ſadneſs, 
d make good his word, he gathered together about 3000 
re, entered England, and · ravaged ſeven neighbouring vil- 
es, before any relief could come in; but as. he was return» 
his men, being accuſtomed to pillaging, and then alſo 
hen wich a great deal of booty, being impatient to ſtay 
re any longer, divided their ſpoil, even in their enemy's 
untry, and went their ways -ſeverally. home. Alexander 
th a few brought up the rear, to ſee that no aſſault might 
made upon them in their retreat; but perceiving none to 
low, he was the more careleſs; and ſo fell into an ambuſh 
300 Engliſh, who, taking the opportunity, ſet upon them, 
i {truck ſuch. a ſudden terror into them, that they routed 
put them to flight. In this ſkirmiſh, -a great many of 
Scots were flain, and 200 taken priſoners; amonglt 
PL was George Home, Alexander's brother, who was 
nanged for the Lord Hern of Foord, who had been pri- 
er many years in — for the murder of Robert ker ; 
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but all the booty came ſafe into Scotland, becauſe they 
drove it, were marched on before. 

The King's mind, which was not eaſy before, upon 
account of what 1 formerly related, being much irritated 
the addition of this new offence, he grew unruly and he 
| 1trong, and immediately called a convention, to conſult a 
cerning the war. The wiſer ſort were againſt it; but 
Motte, the ambaſſador of France, earneſtly preſſed it, byi 
treaties and promiles : and alſo frequent letters from And 
Forman urged the ſame-thing ; and the King himſelf h 
ing a very good will to it, many, to gratify him, fel 
with his opinion; the reſt, being a minor part, and leſt 
a fruitleſs oppoſition they ſhould incur the King's diſpleatu 
gave alſo their aſſent: ſo that a war was voted to be made 
gainſt England by land and fea, (whether worſe in refolut 
or event, is hard to determine): and a ſet day was appoint 
tor the army to rendezvous. An herald was ſent into Fra 
to Henry, who was then b<fieging Toumay, to declare 
againſt him. The cauſes of it were aſſigned to be theſe, f 
latis faction for loſſes had been required, but not given: f 
John Hern, the murderer of Robert Ker, appeared publi 
that Andrew Breton, in violation of the leagues betwixtt 
two crowns, had been pillaged and flain by the King's 0 
command: and though he ſhould not mention any of ti 
wrongs, yet he ſhould never endure that the territolie 
Lewis King of France, his ancient ally, nor Charles D 
of Guelderland, his kinſman, ſhould be ſo miſerably haral 
with all the calamities of war; and therefore, unleſs Het 
deſiſted from theſe hoſtilities, he bid him defiance. It 
being young, and having a flouriſhing and puiſſant kingd 
and beſides, a general combination of almoſt all Eurepe 
gainſt France alone; theſe things kindled a defire in 
mind, which was otherwife 2mbjtions enough of glory, 
continue the propreſs of his arms; and therefore he gave! 
herald an anſwer more fierce than ſuited ſo young a pri 
that he heard nothing trom him, but what he Jong be 
had expected from ſuch a violator of all divine and hun 
laws, and therefore he ſhould do as he thought fit: fer! 
part, he was reſolved not to be threatened out of proce 
in a war, wherein he had ſo well proſpered hitherto ; and 
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es, he did not value his friendſhip, as having already had 
ficient proof of his levity.”. _ 

This declaration of war being brought into Scotland, 'as 
King was going to the army at Linlithgow, whiltt he 
s at veſpers in the church, as the manner was then, there 
tered an old man, the hairs of his head being red inclining 
yellow, and hanging down on his ſhoulders ; his forehead 
ek, through baldneſs ; bare-headed, in a long coat, of a 
kt colour, girt with a linen girdle about his loins; in 
» reſt of his afpe&t he was very venerable: he preſſed 
rough the croud to come to the King: when he came to 
he leaned upon the chair, on which the King fat, with a 
dof ruttic ſimplicity, and beſpoke him thus: O King!“ 
he, “(I am ſent to warn thee, not to proceed in thy in- 
ded deſign; and if chou neglecteſt this admonition, neither 
du nor thy followers ſhall proſper. I am commanded alſo 
tell thee, that tiiou ſhouldit not uſe the familiarity, inti- 
cy, and counſel of women; Which if thou doſt, it will 
ound to thy ignominy end los.” Having thus ſpoken, 
withdrew himſelf into the croud ; and, when the King 
ured for him, after prayers were ended, he could not be 
nd; which niatter ſeemed more ſtrange, becauſe none of 
ſe who ſtood next, and obſerved him, as being deſirous to 
t many queſtions to him, were ſenſible how he diſappeared : 
ongit- them, there was David Lindſay of Mont, a man of 
roved worth and honeſty, and of a learned education, 
0, in the whole courſe of his life, abhorred lying; and, if 
al not received this ſtory from him as a certain truth, I 
lomittcd it as a romance of the vulgar. | 

Bur the King notwithſtanding went forward in his march, 
near Edinburgh muſtered his army; and, in a few days 
7, entered England, took the caſtles of Norham, Werk, 
ch Foord, and ſome others near the borders of Scotland, by 
Mm, and demolifi.ed them, and ſpoiled all the adjoining part 
Northumberland. | Mean while the King falls in love with 
of the ladies he had taken priſoner (ſue was Hern's wife 
hun cord ), and neglected his preſent buſineſs; infomuch, that 
or i "ilion beginning to grow ſcarce, in a not veryplentifulcoun- 
a and it being very difficult to fetch it from atar, the great- 
na bet of the army ſtole away, and left their colours very 
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thin; only the nobles, with a few of their friends, cia 
and vaſſals, and thoſe not very well pleaſed neither, remin 
in the camp. The major part adviſed him, that he ſhoul 
longer puniſh himſelf and his men, by abiding in a count 
that was waſted by war, and if it had not been fo, yet 
poor of itſelf ; but rather that he would retreat, and make 
attempt upon Berwick ; the taking of which one place wa 
turn more to account, than all the towns and caſtles then 
abouts : neither, ſaid they, would it be very difficult tot 
it, becauſe both town and caſtle were unprovided for defe 
But the King thought that nothing was too hard for his an 
eſpecially ſince the Engliſh were intangled with the war wi 
France; ſo that, ſome court-paraſites ſoothing him up in | 
vanity, he judged that he. might eaſily reduce that town in 
retreat. 72 | 
Whilſt he, thus lay unactive at Foord, there came hen 
from the Engliſh, deſiring him. to appoint a place and d 
for the battle. Upon that, he called a council of war; 
the major part were of opinion, that it was beſt to return hun 
and not to hazard the ſtate of -the whole kingdom with 
ſmall a force, eſpecially ſince he had abundantly {atisfied | 
credit, his renown, and the laws of friendthip : neither 1 
there any juſt cauſe, why he ſhould venture his ſmall any 
and which had alſo been haraſſed with the taking of ſo nu 
caſtles, againſt the more. numerous forces of the Engliſh, v 
had alſo newly received an addition of freth men; for it 
reported, that, at that very time, Thomas Howard arrive 
the camp with 6050 very ſtout men, ſent back out of Fran 
Beſides, if he retreated, the Engliſh army muſt of neceli 
diſband; and then they could not bring them together ag 
from ſuch diſtant places as they were levied, till the next ja 
but if he would needs fight, it were better ſo to do in his 
country, where place, time, and proviſion, were more #1 
command. But the French ambaſſador, and ſome court 
whom French gold had bribed and wrought over to him, uc 
of another mind, and cafily perſuaded James, who long! 
fight, to ſtand the enemy in that place. In the mean ih 
the Engliſh: came not at the day appointed by the herald; 1 
then the Scots nobles took that opportunity to go ag 
the King, and told him, that it was the craft of the ch 
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protract the time from one day to another, whilſt their 
n force increaſed, and the Scots were diminiſhed; and that 
refore he ſhould uſe the ſame art againſt them. That it 
5 now no diſhonour to the Scots to retreat (ſince the Eng- 
| had not kept the time appointed) without fighting; or 
not to fight but when they themſelves thought fir. The 
of theſe advices was, in many reſpects, more ſafe ; but 
hat did not pleaſe him, he had a fair opportunity offered 
to comply with the latter. For ſeeing the river Till 

| very high banks, and was almoſt no where fordable, there 
no paſſing for an army over it within ten miles, but by 

e bridge, where a few men might keep back a great body: 
d if ſome of the Engliſh ſhould get over, he might ſo place 
ordnance as to beat down the bridge, and ſo they who 
paſſed over, might be deſtroyed, before they could be re- 
red by thoſe on the contrary fide. The King approved of 
ther advice, but anſwered reſolutely, + That if the Eng- 
were 100,000 ſtrong, he would fight them. All the 
bility were offended at this temerarious anſwer ; and Archi- 
d Douglas, Earl of Angus, who was far ſuperior to all the 
t in age and authority, endeavoured to appeaſe the King's 
by a mild oration, and to open the nature and reaſon of 
two former advices: © You have (ſaid he) fufficiently ſa- 
hed your alliance with France, in that you have called off a 
eat part of their enemy's army from them; for, by this 
ans, they cannot run over all France, as by the multitude 
their forces they hoped to do: neither can they do any 
at damage to Scotland, becauſe they cannot long keep their 
. in a cold country, already waſted by war, and 
herwiſe not very fruitful ; and moreover, the winter now 
proacheth, which in the northern parts uſeth to begin be- 
es. As for the French ambaſſador (ſaid he), I do not won- 
r that he is ſo earneſt to preſs us to a battle; for he being 
ſtranger, ſtudies not the common good of his maſter's al- 
but the private advantage of his own nation; and there- 
re it is no news, if he puth us on to fight, and fo be pro- 
gal of other mens blood. Beſides, his demand is ſhameleſs ; 
be requires that of us, which his own King (though high- 
wiſe and prudent) doth not think fit to do, for the main- 
nance of his whole kingdom and dignity, Neither ought 
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the loſs of this army to be accounted ſmall, becauſe we are} 
few in number: for all that are any wiſe eminent for val 
authority, or counſel, in the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
here ſummoned up in a body: if theſe are loſt, the ret 
the commonalty will be but an eaſy prey to the conquer 
Beſides, to lengthen out the war, is at preſent more fate, x 
more conducive to the main chance: for, if La Motte 
nion be, that the Engliſh are to be exhauſted by expenſe, 
wearied out by delays, what can be more adviſcable in the mn 
ſent poſture of affairs, than to compel the enemy to diu 
their forces? part of them muſt be kept upon their guard, 
fear of us, as if we were continually likely to invade then 
and the fear of that wovld take off a great ſtreſs of the w 
from the French, tho? with no ſmall toil of ours. Beſik 
we have ſufficiently conſulted the glory and ſplendour of 
arms, which theſe men (who, J am afraid, are more forma 
in words than actions) pretend, as a diſguiſe and veil of thi 
temerity: for what can be more ſplendid than for the Ki 
to have demoliſhed fo many caſtles, to have deſtroyed t 
country with fire and ſword ; and, from ſo large deyaltatio 
to bring home ſo much booty, that many years peace 
not reſtore a cquntry, ſo deſolated, to its former conditin 
and what greater advantage can we expect in a war, than thi 
to our own great honour and renown, but to the ſhamea 
diſprace of our enemies, we give our ſoldiers leave to rl 
themſelves, having gotten eſtates and glory to boot? andti 
kind of victory, which is obtained rather by wiſdom 
arms, is molt proper for a man, eſpecially for a general, 
regard the common ſoldiers can challenge no part of the fat 
belonging to it.“ 
All that were preſent aſſented to what he ſpoke, as appt 
ed by their countenances ; but the King had taken a fot 
oath that he would fight the Engliſh ; and therefore he end 
tained his whole diſcourſe with great diſguſt; and. b'd li 
Get home again, if he was afraid.” Douglas immediatcly# 
a-weeping, as foreſezing the ruin of our affairs, and i 
Kin bimſelf, by his ralhneſs; but, as ſoon as he was abe! 
ſpeak, he uttered theſe few words : If my former lite 
not ſufficiently vindicated me from any ſuſpicion of coward 
1 know not what will. As long as my body was able to ws 
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hardſhip, I never ſpared it for the good of my country, 
to maintain the honour of my King; but ſince now I am 
ful only for advice, and the King's cars are ſhut againſt it, 
ill leave my two ſons, who, next to my country, are moſt 
ir to me, with my other kinſmen and triends, as {ure pled- 
of my fidelity to you and my country; and I pray God, 
it my fears may prove vain, and that I may be rather ac- 
mted a falſe prophet, than what I dread, and do, as it were, 
ee in my mind, hall come to pals.” | 
laving thus ſpoken, he took his convoy and retinue, and 
jeparted, The reit of the nobles, becauſe they could not 
g over the King to their opinion, endeavoured to ſecure 
gs the beſt they could; and that was, in regard they were 
rior in number (for they had intelligence by thr ſpies; 
t the Engliſh were 26,000 men) to advantage themſelves 
the opportunity of the ground and place, and ſo to incamp 
pn an hill that was near them: it was there Cheviot hills 
gently decline into a plain, a ſmall ſpot, with a narrow 
rance into it, gradually floping downwards. This paſſage 
y detended with their braſs guns: behind them were tae 
Juntains ; at the foot of them there was a mariſh piece of 
pund, which ſecured their left wing; on the right ran the 
xr Till, whoſe banks were very high; over which there 
5 a bridge for paſſage, not far from the camp. When the 
gliſn had intelligence by their ſcouts, that they could not 
ck the Scots camp, without great damage, or rather cer- 
ruin, they marched off from the river, and made a ſhew 
t they intended to leave the enemy, and retire towards Ber- 
e and fo directly into the neighbouring parts of Scotland, 
ich was the beſt part of the country; there to damage the 
ts more than the Scots had done the Engliſh before. And 
es was molt inclinable to believe they would do fo, becauſe 
re was a rumour ſpread abroad, which either had an uncer- 
birth among the common people, or elle was deviſed on 
pole by the Engliſh, that their daſign lay that way, in Or- 
to draw the enemy down into the plain and champaign 
ntry. James would not endure that, and therefore ſet fire 
tle ſtraw and huts, and removed his camp. The ſmoke oc- 
oned by the fire, covered all the river, ſo that the Scots by 
ans of . could not ſce the Englith. Theſe marched fartlur 
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from the river, through places niore unpaſſable ; but the & 
had a level and open march near the fide of it, till hardly 
ſerving each other, they both came at laſt to Fluidon or H 
don, a very high hill. There the ground was more level, 
ſtretched itſelf out into a large field; and the river wa: 
paſſable by a bridge at Tuiſil; and there was a ford alſo at 
tord, The Engliſh commanded their forlorn, firſt tod 
their braſs pieces over the bridge, the reſt marched throfiktcir 
the ford, and taking their ground, they ſet themſelves in 
tle-array, fo as to cut off their enemies retreat. Theirn 
bers were ſo great, that they divided themſelves, as it were, 
two armies, diſtinct from one another; either of which; 
almoſt equal to the whole army of the Scots. In theirk 
brigade, Admiral Thomas Howard, who a little before cam 
to his father with ſome of his ſea-forces, commanded 
main battle; Edward Howard led on the right wing, 
Marmaduke Conſtable the left: behind them the reſt u 
placed as reſerves, being divided into three bodies; D 
commanded tlie wing in the right; Edward Stanley, tha 
the left; and the Earl of Surrey, general of the whole army, 
main body. The Scots had not men enow to divide their 
my into ſo many parties, unleſs they would extremely we 
their front; and therefore they divided their army into 
bodies, at a moderate diſtance one from another; of wil 
three were to charge firſt, and the fourth was for a reſend 
The King led on the main body; Alexander Gordon di 
manded the right wing; to whom Alexander Home and! 
Merch-men were joined. Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, 1 
Gilleſpy Campbell, Earl of Argyll, led on the third bd 
Adam Hepburn, with his clans, and the reſt of the nobiliy 
Lothian, were in the reſerves. The Gordons began a 
ſharp fight, and ſoon routed the left wing of the Engliſh; ! 
when they geturned from the purſuit, they found almolt 
the rett of their brigades defeated ; for one of them, in wiſe 
was Lenox and Argyll,, being encouraged by the ſuccel 
their fellows, regardleſs of their ranks, fell upon the enem 
a very diſorderly manner, leaving their colours far in e 
rear: though La Motte, the French reſident, cried out MW 
againſt it, and told them, they would run headlong to ® 
own deſtruction; for they were received not only by the H 
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ſtanding in array pefore them, but were ſet upon by ano- 
r party in the rear, and fo almoſt all cut off. The King's 
jy, and Hepburn's brigade, with the Lothianers, fought it 
ſtoutly. There was a great ſlaughter on both ſides, and 
diſpute continued till night; by which time both ſides 
re weary. There were a great many ſlain of the King's 
n body. They who reckoned the full number of the ſlain, 
heir names were taken, according to the ſeveral pariſh-re- 
ters, out of which they came, ſay, that there were ſlain a- 
e 5000 of the Scots. The loſs was molt of the nobility, 
| of the moſt valiant ot them too; who choſe rather 
die upon the ſpot, than to ſurvive the ſlaughter of their 
It is reported that the Englith loſt as many, but 
Wt they were moſtly common ſoldiers. This is the famous 
ht of Flodden, one of the moſt memorable of the few over- 
ows which the Scots have received from the Engliſh ; not 
much for the number of the ſlain, (for they had loſt more 
n double that number in former battles), but for the quality 
the perſons, the King, and the prime of the nobility falling 
re; ſo that few were left to govern the rabble, who were 
ce by nature, and lawleſs alſo in hope of impunity. 
And yet there were two ſorts of men that gained adyantage 
this calamity of others: for the richer ſort of churchmen 
w ſo inſoleut upon it, that, not contented with their own 
ction, they ſought to draw all the offices of the kingdom 
to their own hands: and the Mendicant friars (for that 
t of monks were then counted moſt ſuperſtitiouſly religious) 
d received. much money of thoſe that were ſlain, to keep fur 
m; but it being delivered without witneſſes, they were 
tghtily enriched by this booty, and . remitted the ſe- 
ity of their ancient diſcipline. Nay, ſome there were a- 
engt them, who counted that gain as a pious and holy 
Jud ; alledging, that the money could never be better be- 
wed, than to be given to devout perſons, that they might 
y forſooth for the redemption of their ſouls out of purga- 
Ty. | i 
The fight was carried on ſo obſtinately, that, towards 
ht, both parties were weary, and withdrew, almoſt igno- 
t of one another's condition; ſo that Alexander Home, and 
$ loldiers, who remained 5 gathered up -a great 
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part of the ſpoil at their pleaſure. But the next day, int 
morning, Dacres being ſent out with a party of horſe, 
make diſcovery, when he came to the place of fight, and 
the Scots braſs guns without a guard, and alſo a great par 
the dead unitripped, he ſent for Howard, and fo gatha 
up the ſpoil at leiſure, and celebrated the victory with pr 
mirth. 5 
Concerning the King of Scotland, there goes a double 
port. The Engliſh ſay, he was ſlain in the battle; butt 
Scots affirm, that, in the day of battle, there were ſever 
thers clothed in the like coat of armour, and the habit oft 
King; which was done on a double account; partly, leſt. 
enemy ſhould printzpally aim at one man, as their chicfq 
ponent, on whole life the ſafeguard of the army, and ite 
the battle, did depend; and partly allo, if the King happa 
to be lain, that the ſoldiers might not be difcouraged, 1 
ſenſible of his loſs, as long as they faw. any man armeda 
clothed like him in the field, and riding up and down, s 
witneſs of their cowardice or valour. And that one of tit 
wes Alexander Elphinſton, who in countenance and ſta 
was very like the King; and many of the nobility, per 
ving him armed in kingly habiliments, followed him in a n 
take, and ſo died reſolutely with him; but that the King 
xalled the Tweed, and was ſlain by ſome of Home's ut 
ne:r the town of Kelſo ; but it is uncertain whether it 
done oy their maſter's command, or elſe by the forward 
of his ſoldiers, who were willing to gratify their command 
for they, being detirous of innovation, thought that ti 
ſhould eſcape puniſhment, if the King was taken off; but 
he ſhould ſurvive, they ſhould be puniſhed for their count 
in the fight. Some other conjectures are added; as that 
ſame night aſter this unhappy fight, the mone1tery of K 
was ſcized upon by Ker, an intimate of Home, and the a 
of it ejected ; which, it was not likely, he would die 
have done, unleſs the King were ſlain; and morcover, Di 
Galbreth, one of the family of che Homes, ſome years 3 
when John the regent queſtioned the Homes, and was ti6b 
ſome to their family, is ſaid to have blamed the coward 
his fellows, who would ſuffer that ſtranger to rule fo aum rat 
rily and imperiouſſy over them; whereas he hin: ſelf had Hf 
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of the ſix private men that had put an end to the like in- 
ncy of the King at Kelſo. But theſe things were ſo un- 
rain, that when Home was afterwards tried for his life, by 
mes Earl of Murray, the King's natural fon, they did not 
ch prejudice his cauſe. | 

However the truth of this matter ſtands, yet J ſhall not 
nceal what I have heard Laurence Talifer, an honeſt and a 
med man, report more than once, that being then one of 
e King's ſervants, and a ſpectator of the fight, he ſaw the 
ng, when the day was loſt, ſet upon an horſe, and paſs the 
ed. Many others affirmed the fame thing. So that the 
port went current for many years after, that the King was 
Ive, and was gone to Jeruſalem, to perform a religious vow 
had made; but would return again in due time: but that 
nour was found as vain as another of the faine broaching, 
hich was formerly ſpread abroad by the Britons, concern- 
their Arthur; and, but a few years ſince, by the Burgun- 
ans, concerning Charles. This is certain, that the Engliſh 
und the body of the King, or of Alexander Elphinſton, and 
ried it into England; and retaining an inexpiable ha- 
d againſt the dead, they left it unburied in a leaden coffin, 
know not whether their cruelty was more fooliſh, or more 
roarous), becauſe he had borne ſacrilegious arms againſt Pope 
bus II. whoſe cauſe the Engliſh zealouſſy eſpouſed ; or elle, 
ſome ſay, becauſe he was perjured, as having, contrary to 
e oath and league between them, taken up arms againſt 
enry VIII. Neither of which exprobrations ought to have been 
ſt upon him; eſpecially by ſuch a King, who, during his 
le, was not conſtant or true to any one religion ; nor by 
ch a people, who had taken up arms ſo often againſt the bi- 
ops of Rome. Not to ſpeak. of many of the Kings of Eng- 
d, whom their own writers do accuſe as guilty of perjury ; 
William Rufus, who is charged with that crime by Poly- 
Me and Grafton; Henry I. by Thomas Walfingham, in his 
(cription of Normandy. King Stephen hath the like 
and of infamy caſt upon him by Neobrigenſis, Grafton, and 
lydore :: Henry I. by the ſame : Richard I. by Walſingham, 
his Hypodigma Neuſtriæ: Henry III. by Neobrigenfis, - 
aiton, and Walſingham : Edward I. by_Walſingham. 1 

! out theſe few for example's fake, not out of the firſt 
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Kings of the Saxon race, of which I might inſtance a gry 
many; but out of thoſe of the Norman family, whoſe pat 
rity enjoy the kingdom to this day, and who lived in the nd 
flouriſhing times of England's glory; to put them in ni 
not to be ſo bitter againſt foreigners, while with ſo much 
dulgence they bear the perjuries of their own Kings; eſpe 
ly ſince the guilt of the crime objected lies principally on thi 
who were the firſt violators of the truce. But to retun 
our narrative : 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, had gone off with gu 
renown for that victory over the Scots, if he had uſed j 
ſucceſs with moderation ; but being a man almoſt drunk vil 
his vaſt ſucceſs, and little mindful of the inſtability of humans 
fairs, he made his houſehold ſervants (as the Engliſh cult 
is) to wear a badge on their left arms, which was a white 
-on (his own arms) ſtanding upon a red one, and rending hi 
with his paws, God almighty ſeemed to puniſh this his 

* ſolent bravado ; for there were ſcarce any of his poſterity 
either ſex, but what died in great diſgrace or misfortune. 

But King James, as he was dear to all whilſt living, fol 
was mightily lamented at his death; and the remembrance 
him ſtuck 10 fait im the minds of men, as the like was ud 
known of any other King that we have heard or read of. | 
is probable that -it happened, by making a compariſon vil 
the evils which preceded his reign, or elſe were likely ſpeci 

to follow after it; conſidering alſo his eminent virtus: 
nay, his vices were popular, and eaſily deceived vulgar min 
under a ſpecious reſemblance and affinity to virtue. He wil 
a ſtrong body, juſt ſtature, a majeſtic countenance, of a qu 
wit, which by the fault of the times was not cultivated! 
learning. He greedily imbibed one ancient cuſtom 0! U 
nation; for he was ſkiltu} in curing wounds; for, in old tin 
that kind of knowledge was common to all the nobility, 4 
men continually accuſtomed to arms. The-acceſs to his pre 
ſence was eaſy ; his anſwers were mild; he was juſt in jb 
ging, and moderate in puniſhing ; ſo that all men might ea 
ſee he was drawn to it againſt his will. He bore the malen 
lent ſpeeches of his enemies, and the admonitions of his frier 
with a greatneſs of mind, which aroſe in him from the i 

quillity of a good conſcience, and the confidence of h # 


| 
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it he never returned them an harſh word. There were al- 


his too great affection of popularity. For, by endeavour- 
g to avoid the name of a coverops prince, which his father 


all incurred, he laboured to inſinuate himſelf into the good- 
of the vulgar, by ſumptuous buildings and feaſtings, by 


he had lived longer, the merits of his former reign would 
ie been extinguiſhed," or feaſt out-balaneed by his impo- 
jon of new taxes; ſo that his death ſeemed to have happen- 
| rather commodioully, than/unſeaſonably to him. 


James V. the hundredtb and fixth-King. 

When James IV. was ſlain; he left his wife Margaret and 
o ſons behind him; the eldeſt of whom as not yet quite 
o years old. The parliament aſſembled at Stirling, pro- 
aimed him King, according to the euſtom of the cpuntry, 
the 24th day of February; and then they applied them -· 
ies to ſettle the public affairs; in endes ouring at which, 
ey firſt perceived the greatnels of their loſs? for thoſe of 


ng ſlain, the major part of thoſe-who fur v ved, by reaſon 
their youth, or incapacity of mind, were unfit ro meddle 
th matters of ſtate, eſpecially in ſo troubleſome a time; 
| they who were left alive of the greater fort, who had 
thing of ability in them, by reaſon of their ambition and 
wetoulneſs, abhorred all counſels tending to peace. Alex- 
der Home, Lord Warden of the marches, had got a great 
me, and a large eſtate, in the King's lifetime; but, when 
was dead, he obtained an (almoſt) regal authority in the 
tries bordering upon England. He, out of a wicked am- 
tion, did not reſtrain robbers, that ſo he might more engage 
ſc bold and lewd perſons to himſelf, thinking thereby to 
e a way to greater power: but, as that deſign was per- 
eus, ſo was the end of it unhappy. The command of 
© country on this fide the Forth was committed to him; 
c parts beyond to Alexander Gordon, to keep thoſe ſeditious 
\nces within the bounds of their duty: but the title of 


mocency; inſomuch that he was ſo far from being angry, 


\ ſome vices, which crept in among theſe virtues, hy reaſon 


ly pageants and immoderate grants; ſo that his exchequer 
as brought very low: and Nis want of money was ſuch, that, 


e nobility who bore” any thing of -anthority and wiſdom, 
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regent was invelted in the Queen. For the King had let ii 
his will, which he made before he went to fight, that if jy 
miſcarried, ſhe./ ſhould have the ſupreme power as lo 
as the remained a widow. This was contrary to the lay q 
the land, and the firſt example of any woman who ever hy 
the ſupreme rule in Scotland; yet the want of men ma 
it ſeem tolerable, eſpecially to them who were defiroy 
af peace and quietneſs. But her office continued not lug 
far, before the end of the ſpring, ſhe married Archibd 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, one of the prime young na 
of Scotland, for lineage, beauty, and accompliſhment i 
all goad arts. And before the end of that year, the (ed 
of diſcord were ſown. They took their riſe from th 
eccleſiaſtical order; for, after the nobles were lain, in 4 
public aſſemblies a great part were of that fort of men; a 
many of them made thair own pri vate fortunes amidſt the 
public calamity, and got ſuch eſtates, that nothing hate! 
their ruin more, than that inordinate power, which they i 
terwards as arrogantly uſed. * 
Alexander Stuart, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, was {lain 
Floddon ; and there were three which ſtrove for that pre: 
ment, but upon different intereſts. Gavin Douglas, up 
the account of the ſplendour ot his family, and his own pe 
ſonal worth and learning, was nominated to the place by th 
Queen, and accordingly took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St H 
drew's. John Hepburn, Abbot of St Andrew's, before ay 
archbiſhop was nominared, gathered up the revenues of tit 
place, as a ſequeſtrator; and he, being a potent, fatious 
ſubtle man, was choſen by his monks to the vacancy, for 
alledged, that the power of electing an archbiſhop, by uW* 
cient cuſtom, was in them: ſo that he drove out the offer 
of Gavin, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, Andrey" 
Forman had obtained great favour in the courts both of Ein 
and France, by his former ſervices ; ſo that, beſides the i 
ſhopric of Murray in Scotland, which was his firſt pre 
ment, Lewis XII. of France gave him the archbiſhopric* 
Bourges: and Pope Julius had alſo ſent him home loaded u 
- honours and benefices; for he beſtowed on him the archbil gh" 
prick of St Andrew's, the two rich abbeys of Dunfermiit der 
and Aberbrothock, and made him his legate 4 latere (as i! ＋ 
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yl him) beſides. But ſo great was the power of the Hepburns 
that time, that, the Humes being yet in concord with them, 
man could be found that durſt proclaim the Pope's bull for 
te election of Forman to that dignity ; till at laſt Alexander 
lome was induced by great promiſes, and, beſides other 
fts, with the actual donation of the abbey of Coldingham 
5 David his youngeſt brother, to undertake the cauſe, which 
emed to be honourable ; and eſpecially becauſe the family of 
Formans was in a clanſhip, or protection, of the Homes: 
dhe cauſed the Pope's bull to be publiſhed at Edinburgh; and 
at was the original of many miſchiefs which enſued ; for 
fepburn, being a man of a lotty ſpirit, from that day forward 
died day and night how to deſtroy the family of the 
omes. 


orthy to be remembered, that ſhe wrote to her brother, 
hat he would not make war upon Scotland, in reſpe& to her 
{ her young children; that he would not infeſt, with Eng- 
h arms, bis nephew's kingdom, which of itſelf was divided 
ito ſo many domeſtic factions; but that he would rather de- 
nd him againſt the wrongs of others, upon the account of 
is age, and the affinity betwixt them. Henry anſwered very 
ob and much like a prince, That with peaceable Scots he 
would cultivate peace, and make war with ſuch as came arm- 
L paint him.“ | a . 

When the Queen, by reaſon of her marriage, fell from 
he regency, the nobility were manifeſtly divided into two 


en neceſſary for them. The other party, headed by Home, 
tended an umbrage of the public good; and that it was a- 


ent: as for the Queen, they would be ſtudious of her ho- 
our, as far as they might by law, and as far as the public 
ety would permit; and that a ſufficient ' proof had been 
Men of it, in regard they had hitherto ſubmitted to her go- 


ters) not by any legal compulſion, but out of mere good will; 
* r were ready to endure it longer, if any honeſt 
W 


7 


The Queen, whilſt ſne ſat at the helm, did this one thing 


lions: the Douglaſſian party deſired, that the chief power 
night reſide in the Queen; and that this was the way to have 
ace with England; which was not only advantageous, but 


unſt the old laws of the land, to chuſe a woman to be re- 


aanment (though it was againſt the cuſtoms of their forefa- 
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and equitable pretence could be alledged for it. But finceſy 
by her marriage, had voluntarily depoſed herſelf from th 
_ dignity, ſhe ought not to take it amiſs, if they ſubſtitus 
another to enjoy that office which the had left; and whid 
indeed by the law ſhe could not hold; for the laws of & 
land do not permit women to have the ſupreme power, 1 
not in times of peace, much lets in ſuch troubleſome d 
as thoſe, when the moſt powerful and moſt prudent n 
alive could hardly find remedies for the many growing ei 
of the times. | 

Thus, whilſt each faction ſtrove vigorouſly about d 
choice of a regent, they paſſed over all there preſent, cit 
upon account of ambition, or private grudges, or envy, a 
inclined to chuſe John Duke of Albany, then living wil 
good repute in France. William Elphiniton, Biſhop of Au 
deen, is reported to have burſt forth into tears, in bewalg 
the public misfortune; and his ſpeech affected many, ct 
cially when he came to that point of reckoning up, what na 
were ſlain in the laſt fight, and how few like them were kt 
behind, of whom none was thought fit to ſit at the helm « 
government. He alſo told them, how empty the exchequt 
was, how it had been exhauſted by the late King, how grid 
a portion of it was the Queen's jointure, how much necella 
ly muſt be expended on the education of the King; and tle 
how little a part would remain to maintain the charges of tt 
public: and that, though none was more fit for the regen 
than the Queen, yet ſceing concord could not be had on 
ther.terms, he yielded to that party who were for call 
John Nuke of Albany out of France, to take the reg 
cy upon him; though he thought that the public mii 
would be rather deferred than entirely ended by it. Ale 
ander Home was fo violent for Albany, that he profeſſed 
.penly in the aſſembly, that if they all refuſed, yet he lus 
ſelf would go alone, and bring him over into Scotland, 
undertake the government. It is thought he did this, 1 
for any public or private good end, but merely out of ti 
reſpect, that being an ambitious man, and knowing that I 
intereſt in the people was more upon the account - of l 
power, than any real love therefore himſelf deſpairing of is 
place, he was afraid, if the Queen ſhould have it, the Dor 
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ſes, his neighbours, would grow too great, and his power 
ould abate ; for the men of Lidfdale and Annandale had 
ready withdrawn themſelves, and had, by little and little, 
me over to the clan of the Nouglaſſes : and beſides he con- 
red, that the Queen, by aſſiſtance from England, was ca- 
able to obviate all his deſigns ; ſo that moſt voices carried 
for John of Albany ; and an embaſſy was appointed (the 
ef whereof was Andrew Wood of the Largs, a famous 
wer in thoſe days) to call him into Scotland for the'admi- 
tration of the government, both upon account of his own 
ues, and alſo by reaſon of his near conſanguinity with the 
lng: for he was the ſon of Alexander, brother of James III. 
e being thus called to the ſupreme government by the Scots, 
rncis King of France thought his advancement ſuited well 
th the French intereſt, and therefore he furniſhed him with 
oney and a retinue at his departure. Before his arrival, in 
ward there was no one perſon to adminiſter the public go- 
emment, there were many murders and rapines committed, 
nd, whilſt the greater ſort made up their private clans and 
tions, the poor deſolate vulgar were afflicted with all kind 
if mileries. The chief robber of thoſe times was the Laird of 
dtruan Robertſon, who committed outrages all over Athol, and 
he neighbouring parts, at his pleaſure, having Boo men, and 
metimes more, under his command. At length, when he 
s at his uncle John Crichton's, he was waylaid, appre- 
ended, and put to death. But there was more miſchief like 
0 ariſe from the feud between Andrew Forman and John 
lepburn ; yet the nature of them both, and the diſcord, ra- 
her of their manners than minds, deferred the miſchief for a 
on, which then was juſt a-breaking out. John was pro- 
vundly covetous; and Andtew was as great a deſpiſer of mo- 
ey, and profafe in his bounties. The deſigns and purpoſes 
Andrew were open and manifeſt to the view of all; neither 
there any need that he ſhould much conceal them, be- 
ale his vices were accounted virtues by the vulgar; and the 
mplicity of his nature did him as much kindneſs among 
ſcm, as the fly hidden craft of Hepburn, together with his 
Mlicious diſſimulation, his implacable remembrance of inju- 
ies, and deſire of revenge, did him. And therefore Forman, 
laing as yet no certainty of the coming of the Duke of Al- 
2 


in the face of the afſembly, and that was the puniſhment 
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bany, neither could he be put inte poſſeſſion of his ecc 
ſiaſtical preferment by Home, ſeeing Hepburn had his call 
and monaſtery, which he had ſtrongly garriſoned, whit 
were at a great diſtance from thoſe places, in-which the pom 
of the Humes might be formidable; he determined, by 
{riends, to try whether he could, with money, either fati 
or, at leaſt, in ſome degree, abate the avarice of the man 
ſo at. laſt they came to an agreement on theſe terms, that Fy 
man ſhould remit and forgive the revenues of ſome years pul 
which John had gathered in, as a ſequeſtrator: that he ſhaik 
ſurrender up to him the biſhopric of Murray; and that h 
ſhouid pay him yearly 3000 French crowns out of the ec 
ſiaſtical revenues, to be divided amongſt his friends. Ant 
thus the implacable man's hate was a little abated, and matte 
ſettled on that ſide. | 


— 


. 


His was the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, when John Duk 
of Albany arrived at Dunbarton, on the 20th day « 
May, in the year 1515, to the exceeding joy of all gou 
men. For under his government they hoped for more qu 
times, and an equal diſtribution of juſtice. In a full afſemdj 
of the nobility, ſummoned in his name, he had a large tt 
venue ſettled upon him ; he was declared Duke of Alban 
Earl of March, and created Regent till the King ſhould col 
to be of age. | h 
Moreover James, the natural ſon of the late King, . 
made Earl of Murray; a young man of fuch virtuous endow 
ments, that he far exceeded all the hopes men had conceived: 
him. There was alſo one fact which much enhanced thee 
ſteem they had for the new Regent; and it was done alma 


Peter Muffat. He was a notable thicf, who, after nun 
cruel and wicked pranks played by him in the two laſt lice 
tious years, arrived at length to that pitch of impudence 
that he appeared openly at court. His unexpected pun\ac 
ment made ſuch a ſudden change of things, that crim109k 
began to withdraw for ſhelter : the minds of the good wi! 
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at eaſe, and the face of things began ſoon to be changed, 
ja ſtormy tempeſt was ſmothered into a ſudden tranqui 


In the mean time John Hepburn had ſo inſinuated himſelf 
o the Regent, by the help of his friends, whom he had pri- 
dy made fo by bribery, and afterwards by his obſequi- 
neſs, and pretence of knowing the old cuſtoms of the 
ntry, he got his car, who of himſelf was ignorant of 
ttilh affairs ; inſomuch that none was credited in matters 
great moment, but he alone. He was ſent with commiſ- 
, by the Regent, all over Scotland, to inquire into their 
nces, who oppreſſed the vulgar, and made them as their 
es. He obtained that office principally upon theſe grounds; 
| of all, he acquainted the Regent what new diſcords and 
| feuds there were in every county; and alſo what factions 
re were, and who were their reſpective heads: and indeed 
far his relations were true, for the things were known to 
But if any occaſion was offered to fpeak of Home, he 
ned up ſome to complain of his enormity ; ſo that by the 
putation, partly of true, and partly of ſeigned crimes, the 
vent's cars were ſhut againſt all defence he could make. 
t when he had almoſt run over the whole kingdom in his 
courſe, and placed in a clear light all and ſingular the al- 
ces, affinities, and leagues, between each ſeveral family, 
brought over the Regent to this perſuaſion, that no man 
power, though a criminal, could be puniſhed, but whole 
3 would immediately take offence at it: ſo that it was 
the conſpiracy of their kindred only, that it was ſo much 
de dreaded, as the conſequence of a puniſhment, by which, 
oh few were made examples, a great many would be 
hed, whom a ſimilitude of faults, and a like fear of pu- 
iments, would make friends, though they had been ene- 
5 before: which great and large ſpreading factions were 
powerful to be punithed by the ſingle force of Scotland; 
therefore it was adviſeable to deſire an auxihary ſtrength 
m the King of France, to break the knot of ſo ſtrong and 
Wold a confederacy; and that this would be of uſe to 
mce, as much as to Scotland. In the mean time, the 
us of the factions were to be kept under, and, if poſſible, 


ao; yet with fuch prudence, that they ſhould not have 
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room to imagine, too many of them were aimed at, at on 
The heads of the factions, at preſent, were three ; Ar 
bald Douglas, the moſt flagrantly popular of them all, x 
the idol of the mob. His name was much adored by n 
ſon of the great merits of his anceſtors; beſides, he ws 
the flower of his youth, and relied ſo much on his af 
with England, that he bore a ſpirit too big for a private n 
As for Home, he was formidable of himſelf; and yet rd 
ed more ſo, becauſe he was confirmed in his power! 
length of time. Neither did he {top here, but made am 
invidious memorial of what the Homes had a&ted apaintt 
Regent's father and uncle; of all which, though the Hepby 
were partakers, yet he caſt the odium upon the Homes 0 
He often mentioned his cowardice in the laſt battle agai 
the Engliſh ; and the talk abroad about the King's death 
flecting upon him, together with the repairing of Nork 
caſtle, which was done by his connivance. He dreſſed up 
theſe ſtories in various turns of phraſe, and repeated the 
very zealouſly, over and over again, to the Regent, that 
might not fail of making a pretty deep impreſſion. ©! 
for Forman,” ſays he, © it is true, he is not mightily to 
dreaded upon the account of his kindred, or any noblenel 
deſcent ; yet even he would make a great acceſſion of {treny 
to what party ſoever he inclined, becauſe all the wealth 
the whole kingdom was gathered together, as it were, 
one houſe ; and he was ſingly able, from his treafures, iſ" 
ſupply the preſent want of the party he ſided with, or 
by his promiſes, all things being then in his power, he ch 
draw many into the fame counſels, and pack up one gene 
confederacy.” This was Hepburn's ſpeech to the Regent. 

The notorious animoſities between Hepburn and Form 
made that part of his tale to be leſs credited; and bebo 
his eſtate was not ſo much to be envied, for he rather lo" 
to lay it out, than to hoard it up; neither was he ſom 
ficent to any, as to the French that waited on the Rege 
and beſides, his deſire was more to join all parties in an! 
verſal concord, than to pin himſelf to any one faction. 
the ſuſpicion of Home, the Lord of the marches, ſunk deq 
into the. Regent's mind, which his colder way of treat 
him at all the public meetings, and ſour unwonted los 
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ny betrayed. - So that, after a few months, Alexander 
me, perceiving that he was not entertained by the Regent 
werable to his expectation, began to have ſecret meetings 
q the Queen and her huſband : in thoſe congreſſes, Home 
erouſly lamented the {tate of the public, that the King, at 
ge when it was impoſſible he ſhould underitand his own 
ery, was fallen into the hands of an exile ; of a man born 
| brought up in baniſhment ; whoſe father, out of a wic- 
d ambition, endeavoured to rob his elder brother of the 
dom : and as he was now the next heir, who could not 
nly fee, that all his endeavours were to ſettle other things 
ording to his mind, and then to pack the innocent child 
of the world, that he might make the kingdom his own ; 
| fo, by the laſt degree of wickedneſs, accompliſh what 
father had impiouſly deſigned ? There was but one reme- 
in the caſe, and that was, for the Queen to retire with 
c ſon into England, and there to put herſelf and concerns 
0 the protection of her brother. | 
Theſe things were ſpeedily brought to the Regent's ears, and 
ally believed by him; but being a man of an active ſpirit, 
| of quick diſpatch in buſineſs, he preſently fruſtrated that 
n with thoſe forces which he had ready about him; for 
took the caſtle of Stirling, and the Queen in it : he took 
cath of allepiance to the King publicly: the Queen and 
: Douglaſſes were removed by a decree of the Lords; and 
re of the nobility, of great eſtimation for their faithfulneſs 
integrity, were joined with John Erſkine, governor of the 
e to preſide over the education of the young King: they 
re to ſucceed one another by turns, and he allowed them a 
rd tor their ſecurity, Upon this, Home and his brother 
lam fled into England; and Douglas and his wife ſtaid no 
ger behind them than juſt to know Henry's mind, who 
amanded them to ſtay at Harbottle in Northumberland, till 
pleaſure was further known. cb r 
ohn the Regent was very much concerned at their depar- 
©; and therefore he —.— ſent ambaſſadors into Eng- 
0 to acquit himſelf before Henry, that he had done no- 
i, why the Queen ſhould fear him, or be in the leaſt diſ- 
ed towards him; neither had he acted any thing againſt 
* who accompanied her in her flight and departure, but 
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that they might enjoy their country, and their freedom, : 
if they pleaſed, their eſtates. Thus he wrote publicly tot 
King. But beſides that, he did not omit ſecretly to prom 
the return of the Homes and Douglaſſes by the mediation 
their friends: he made them many large promiſes, till heh 
brought them over to his will. Whereupon the reſt reum 
home; but the Queen being big, and near the time «| 
delivery, was conſtrained to ſtay there, where ſhe 
brought to bed of a daughter named Margaret ; of whon, 
due place. But as ſoon as ſhe was able to travel, ſhe ha 
royal accommodation and retinue ſent from London, to bi 
her up thither ; where the was honourably and nobly rec 
by Henry her brother, and Mary her filter ; who, upon 
death of her huſband, Lewis of France, had a little befor: 
turned into her own country. _ 

And yet the ſuſpicions before raiſed in Scotland, were 
much abated, either by the departure of the Queen, or the 
turn of ſome of her retinue : for Gavin Douglas, uncle tot 
Earl of Angus, Patrick Pantar, ſecretary of ſtate to thek 
mer King, and John Drummond, chief of his family, werek 
ſeveral ways into baniſhment. Alexander Home was ſumm 
ed to appear before the aſſembly of the eſtates, on the 10 
of July, in the year of our Lord 1516. But he, not app 
ing, was condemned, and his goods confiſcated. He was 
ged at chis contumelious injury, (for ſo it was in his eye), a 
to drive out one tear by another, he either ſent in, or elet 
couraged public robbers, to commit great outrages in the nel 
bouring parts. Whereupon the ſtates ordered the Regent. 
thouſand horſe and foot, to repreſs thoſe inſolencies; andt 
ther to take Home, or elſe to drive him out of the count 
But, before it came to blows, Home, by the perſuaſion ol 
friends, ſurrendered himſelf to the Regent, and Jo was call 
to Edinbugh, there to remain a priſoner under James Hah 
ton, Earl of Arran, his ſiſter's huſband, who was to be deem 
traitor, if he ſuffered him to eſcape : but the iffue of that mil 
fell out otherwiſe than any body cxpected; for Hume peril 
Hamilton to make a joint eſcape with him, and to forma pe 
and ſo to enter on the government himſelf, he being the * 
heir after the former King's children, in regard he was boſt 
a ſiſter of James III. and therefore it was more equitable 
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ſhould enjoy the next place to the King than John, who, 
3 true, was allo the ſon of a brother, but born in his ba- 
ment; and in all other things a perte& foreigner ; a man 
ho could not ſo much as ſpeak the language of the country. 
When the Regent heard of this, he went to take in Hamil» 
n's caſtle ; and planting his braſs guns againſt it, forced it to 
render in two days. In the mean time Home made excurſions 
of March, and pillaged the country round abont ; and at 
oth burnt down a great part of the country of Dunbar. 
beſe were the tranſactions ot that year. ( 
At the beginning of the ſpring, John Stuart, Earl of Len- 
x, whoſe mother was Hamilton's ſiſter, aſſembled a great 
y of his friends and vaſſals, and joined the rebels; theſe 
d upon the cattle of Glaſgow ; and there they ſtaid with 
milton himſelf, expecting the Regent's approach. The Re- 
t had called a council of the nobles of his party at Edinburgh, 
there raiſed a ſudden force, and entered Glaſgow caltle ; 
e gunner, a Frenchman, was puniſhed as a deſerter; the 
it were pardoned by the interceſſion of Andrew Forman, 
ho was then a mediator for peace between them. The 
at! of Lennox, a few days after, was received into favour, 
h from that day forward, carried it with great faithfulneſs 
obſervance towards the Regent. And not long after, firſt 
milton, and then the Homes, returned to court, and had 
annelty for what was paſt : it was granted to Home with 
rater difficulty than to the reſt, becauſe he had rebelled ſo 
ten; and an expreſs condition was added, that if he offend- 
mother time after that, the memory of his old crimes 
ould be again revived, and the guilt of them charged upon 
n afreſh. Peace being thus ſettled, the Regent retired to 
land, where he ſtaid ſome months; but hearing of great 
picions and jealouſies of Home's intrigues, he returned to 
nburgh ; and on the z th day of September held a coun- 
of the nobility, where he endeavoured by his friends to 
u Home to court. Large promiſes were made to entice 
Me thither; but many of his party diſſuaded him; or if he 
ſelf was reſolved to go, yet he ſhould leave his brother 
liam (who, by his valour and munificence, had almoſt 
aned as great, or a greater authority than hiniſelf) at 
ue, in regard the Regent would be afraid to uſe any high 
"ma him, as long as his brother was alive, But 
. U | 
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he being (as it were) hurried on by a fatal neceſſity, {light 
the advice of his friends; and with his brother William, x 
Andrew Ker of Farnihurit, came to court, where preſent 
they were all clapped up in ſeveral priſons ; and, by the adi 
of the council, a few days after, were tried for their lives, 
ter the cutiom of the country, though no new crime were l 
to their charge. Prince James, Earl of Murray, accuſe 
Jexander for the death of his father, who came alive out oft 
tield,- as many witneſſes did teſtify. This fact was ttrong 
urged ; but the proofs were weak, ſo that they gave it one 
and inſiſted only on his private crimes, and the many for 
rebellions were objected ; of all which if Alexander wan 
the author, he was at leuſt a partaker in them: and. morcoj 
it was alledged, that he did not do his duty in the battle 
1 lodden. * 1 i490 | 
In conſequence of this, the Homes were condemned; Ale 
ander's head was ſtruck off the 1 1th of October, and his 
ther's the day after. Both their. heads were ſet up in the n« 
conſpicuous place, as a terror to others; and their c ſtates ut 
conilcated. - This was the end of Alexander Home, 
powerfulleſt man in Scotland of his time. He in his lifeti 
had Urawn; upon his own head the hatred and envy of a gt 
many men; yet thoſe prejudices in time abating, his da 
was variouſly ſpoken of; and ſo much the more, becauſe 
tell not for the perpetration of any new crime, but men 
by the calumnics (as it was thought) of John Hephbum t 
abbot; for he being a factious man, and eager of reve 
bore an implacable hatred againit Home ;. becauſe, by 
means alone, he was difappointed of the archbiſhoprick dt 
Andrew's : ſo that though be had ſtifled his old -refentni 
for a time, yet it was believed he puſhed on the Regent (wh 
his own nature was ſuſpicious enough of, and diſaffected tol 
Homes) to the greater ſeverity againſt him, by telling him, 
dangerous it would be to the King and all Scotland, if he, 
his going into France, ſhould leave fo fierce an enemy alive 
hind him: for what would he not attempt in his abſence, who 
deſpited his authority when preſent ? So that the contum 
of the man, who could not be lenitied by rewards, hond 
nor by frequent pardons, had need to be conquered by the! 
if he would ever keep Scotland in quiet, Theſe and! 
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nlinuations, upon pretence of conſulting the public ſafe- 
being buzzed into the ears of a man ſo much diſguſted 
hem before, contributed more to the deſtruction of the 
es (in the judgment of many) than any of their crimes. 
en the Homes were put to death, Andrew Ker obtained 


e eeſpite of one night, to provide for his ſoul's health; but, 
a MWin-ans of his friends, and cfpecially of a, Frenchman his 
of t 


per, it was ſuſpected, upon the payment of a good fum of, 
cy down upon the nail, he made his eſcape. (, 
Alexander Home left three brothers behind him, who all 
with various misfortunes in thoſe days; George, for a 
der he had committed, Jay private as an exile in England. 
1, abbot of Jedburgh, was banithed beyond the Tay. Da- 
the youngeſt, Prior of Coldingham, about two years at- 
the execution of his brothers, being called forth by James 
burn his ſiſter's huſband, upon pretence of a conference, 
into an ambuſh laid purpoſely for him, and was ſlain, be- 
much pitied by all; that an innocent young man, of 10 
t hopes, ſhould be betrayed ſo unworthily by one who 
ſo little reaſon ſo to do. When puniſhments had thus 
ed over the whole family of the Homes, at laſt it fell to 
enemies ſhare, eſpecially to John Hepburn's, who had been 
evere an exactor of the unjuſt puniſhment of others: yet 
deſtruction of one family, once ſo powerful, brought ſuch 
mic fear upon all the reſt, that matters were the quicter 
reat while after. The next December, the Regent brought 
king from Stirling to Edinburgh, and then he deſired 
e of the nobility of Scotland to return into France: cve- 
me almoſt was againſt the motion; ſo that he wes forced 
lay till late in the fpring, and then took ſhipping, pro- 
ng ſpeedily to return, in caſe any more tlien ordinary com- 
tion ſhould ariſe, which required his preſence. J he go- 
ment of the Kingdom, in liis abſence, he left to the Earls 
Angus, Arran, Argyll, and Huntley ; tbe archbithops of 
injrew's and Glaſgow ; to whom he added Anthony Dar- 
t Frenchmsn, governor of Dunbar, who was injoincd to 
repond with him, and to inform him of all paſſages in his 
ice, And, that no diſcord might ariſe, out of an ambi- 
principle, between ſuch great and noble perfonages, by 
1 of their parity in the government, he allotted to each 
| WA 
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near the end of May, returned to Scotland, and was att 


growth of ſedition in his abfence, had carried along vi 


leaſt feared or dreamed of, 
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of them their ſeveral provinces. Darcy the Frenchman, 
reſt condeſcending thereunto, had the chief place amay 
them, March and Lothian being appointed to be unde 
government, The other provinces were diſtributed tot 
reſt, according to each man's particular conveniency. Me 
while the . about a year after ſhe had been in Engly 


ed by her huſband from Berwick : but they lived not toꝶi 
fo lovingly as before. 
The Regent, at his departure, to prevent the budding 


him, either the heads of the nobleſt families, or elſe their { 
and kindred, upon a pretence of doing them honour, but 
deed as pledges, into France: and he had ſent others of th 
into different and remote parts of the kingdom, where f 
had, as it were, but a larger prifon. He had alſo placed Fra 
governors in the caſtles of Dunbar, Dunbarton, and Ga 
yet a commotion aroſe, upon a ſlight occaſion, where it 


Anthony Darcy had carried it with a great deal of e 
and prudence in his government, eſpecially in reſtraining 
robberies. The fiſt tumult in his province, which tended 
any thing of war, was made by William Cockburn, unde 
the Lord of Langton ; he had driven away the guardian 
the young ward, and had ſcized upon the caſtle of Lang 
relying principally on the power of David Home of Wed 
burn, whoſe ſiſter Cockburn had married. Thither I) 
marched with a ſufficient guard ; but they within refuſed 
ſurrender the caſtle : and moreover, David Home, wit 
few light horſe, riding up to him, upbraided him with 
cruel death of his kinfman Alexander, The Frenchman, 
ly diſtruſting his men, and partly confiding in the {wittnd 
the horſe he rode upon, fled towards Dunbar; but bis e 
falling under him, his cnemies overtook and flew him, and 
up his heaqzin an eminent place on Home. caſtle, He u! 
the 2oth of September in the year 1517. 

Whereupon the other governors had a meeting, and | 
ing a greater combuſtion, aſter this terrible beginning, 
made the Earl of Arran their preſident, and committed G 


Douglas (brother to the Earl of Angus, upon ſuſpicion e 
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g privy to the murder newly committed) priſoner to Inch- 
ny caſtle: they alſo ſent to the Regent in France, to call 
m back into Scotland, as foon as ever he could. About the 
ne time, ſome ſeeds of diſcord were fown between the Earl 
Angus, and Andrew Ker of Farnihurſt, by reafon ef 
juriſdiction over ſome lands which did belong to the Earl ; 
t Andrew alledged he had power to keep courts in them: 
reſt of the family of the Kers ſided with the Earl, but the 
milcons took part with Andrew; which they did more out 
hate to the Douglaſſes, than for any juſtice Ker had in his 
tenſions : ſo that both parties woulda themſelves againſt 

e court-day, to run a greater hazard than the matter they 

ove about was worth. And John Somervel, a noble and 
eh-ſpirited young man, of the Douglaſſes faction, ſet upon 
mes the natural ſon of the Earl of Arran, on the highway, 
d killed five of his retinue, putting the reſt to flight: he 
o took above thirty of their horfes. 

When an aſſembly was ſummoned to be held at Edinburgh, 
pril the 29th, 1520, the Hamiltons alledged, that they 

puldnot be ſafe in that city, where Archibald Douglas was g- 
mor. Whereupon Douglas, that he might not obſtruct public 
neſs, about the end of March, reſigned his government of 
Is own accord ; and Robert Long, a citizen of Edinburgh, 
5 ſubſtituted in his place. The nobility of the weſt part of 
otlaad, of which there were very many, had frequent meet- 

gs in the houſe of James. Beton, the Chancellor: their de- 

m was to apprehend the Earl of Angus; for they alledged, 

at his power was too great and formidable to the public ; 

t, as long as he was at liberty, they ſhould have no free- 

m for debate, or reſolutions. An opportunity ſeemed to 

"our their deſign , for he, having now but a few of his val- 

k about him, might be eaſily ſurpriſed before his kindred 

ame to his aſſiſtance. When he perceived what was in agi- 

dan againſt him, he ſent his uncle Gavin, Biſhop of Dun- 

tlden, to pacify them, whom he ſaid he had provoked with 

0 mury, and to defire them to manage the diſpute without 

Ice of arms; for if they could make out any juſt complaint 
inſt him. he was willing in cquity to give them all ſatiſ- 
Mon, But his ſpeech availed him nothing at all, being 
me to men prend of their numbers, puiſlant, and greedy of 


n of 
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revenge. And therefore Gavin could obtain no good tem 
from them, but returned to Angus, and acquainted him wit 
the arrogance of his enemy, and then cauſed his whole fan 
to follow the Earl: he himſelf being a prieſt and infirm to, 
by reaſon of age, retired to his own lodging. Some think hy 
did this, to upbraid the unſeaſonable pride of the Chancellor, 
who, when he ought. to have been a promoter of peace, fe 
armed up and dawn, like a firebrand of ſedition. Doug 
ſeeing there was no hopes of agreement, exhorted his ments 
ther to die valiantly, than, like daſtardly cowards, to hid 
themſelves in their lodgings, from whe ce (to be ſure) the 
would ſoon be plucked out by the mY their deaths; fur 
their enemies had ſo ſtopped up all the: Venues and paſlage 
that not a man of them could get out of the city. All thi 
were then preſent, aſſented to what he had ſpoken; and tit 
he and his party, having buckled on their armour, ſeized up 
on the broadeſt ſtreet in all the town. He had about four 
{core in his train, but all ſtout reſolute men, and of known 
valour. They divided and poſted themſelves in che moſt con 
venient places, and fo ſet upon their enemies as they came out WP": 
of ſeveral narrow alleys at once; the firſt they flew, and drow Wi" 
the reſt back headlong, tumbling one upon another in get 
diſorder and confuſion. The Earl of Arran, who command 
ed the oppoſite party, with his ſon James, got to a ford, and 
made their eſcape by the North loch; the reſt ran ſever 
ways for ſhelter, to the convent of the Dominicans. Whill 
theſe things were in agitation, there was a mighty combult- 
on all over the town; and, in the midſt of the buſtle, Willian, 
Angus's brother, enters the city with a great party of his cla 
When Douglas had got this acceſſion to his former ſtrengt⸗ 
though there were abundance of his enemies in the town, ye 
he made proclamation by a trumpeter, that none ſhould dare 
ro appear in the ſtreets with arms about them, but his friend 
and party. Thoſe that deſired paſſes to depart quietly, ba 
them eaſily granted. There went out in one company abou 
8025 horſe/(beſides thoſe who had taken their flight before 
with greater ignominy than loſs: for there fell not above 7%, 
but among them were men of note, as the brother of ti: 
Furl of Arran, and Eglinton's ſon. This happened on the 30 
diy of April 1520. In order to revenge this d ſgrace, tit 
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niltons beſieged Kilmarnock (a caſtle in Cuningham) ; Ro- 


— xt Boyd, a friend of the Douglaſſes, conimanded it; but they 
nil; Wn left it, without effecting any thing. The next year 
oo, -ugls came to Edinburgh, on the 2oth of July, bringing 


ch him the Homes, which had been baniſhed ; and there he 
k down the heads of Alexander and William Home, which 
been ſet up on poles. The whole five years thut the Regent 
$ abſent, were very full of tumults; there was no end of 
aging and killing, till his return, which was. on October 30. 


* 21. Upon his arrival, he reſolved to clip the power of the 
h ouplaties, in order to the quieting of all ſuch ſeditions as had 


ppened in his ablence. He ſent the Earl of Angus, head 
that family, into France; he cauſed the Pope to call over 
s uncle, the biſhop of Dunkelden, to Rome, to purge himſelf 
re from ſome crimes imputed to him; who, the year after, 
his journey to Rome, fell ſick of the plague in London, and 
ed: his virtues were ſuch, that he was very much lament- 
d ; for beſides the ſplendour of his anceſtry, and the comeli- 
eſs of his perſonage, he was maſter of a great deal of learn- 
ip (as times went then); and being alſo a man of high pru- 
lence, and ſingular moderation, in troubleſome times, he was 
nuch eſteemed in point of faithfulneſs and authority, even by 
he contrary factions. He left behind him conſiderable mo- 
uments of his ingenuity and learning written in his mother- 
ongue, The next year after the return of the Regent, a par- 
ument was held, and an army levied, appointed to rendez- 
ous at Edinburgh, on a ſct day; whither they came accor- 
liugly, and pitched their tents in the fields near Roſlin, none 
Knowing upon what ſervice they were to be employed: but 
a laſt an herald proclaimed, that they were to march towards 
Annandale, and that a great puniſhment was appointed for 
ach who refuſed to obey the orders. The reſt of the army 
marched obediently enough to the river Solway, the boun- 
ry of Scotland; only Alexander Gordon and his party ſtaid 
hind three miles farther from England : when the Regent 
bend of it, he came back to him the next day, and brought 
him up to the camp : there called he the nobles and chief 
commanders together, and ſhewed them many great and weigh- 
ly reaſons, why he invaded England on that fide. But a great 
part of the nobility, by the inſtigation ot Gordon who was 


— 
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their ſenior, and of greater authority than all of them, wh 
ly refuled to ſer foot on Engliſh ground; whether out of df 
affection to the Regent, or elſe (as they pretended) that it w 
not tor the intereſt of Scotland fo to do; the ſpecious preta 
ces, ſpread abroad amongſt the ſoldiers, pleaſed them welt 
nough. For it they had levied an army in favour of the Frend 
to hinder the Engliſh from ſenuing their whole ſtrengthy 
gainſt France, it was ſufficient for that purpoſe only to m 

a thew of war : but if the intereſt of Scotland was conſidem 
matters not being well ſettled at home, and their King but 
child; it was molt adviſeable for them at that junRure, o 

to be on the defenſive, and to maintain their ancient bound 
tor if they ſhould march forward, the blame even ot fa 
tuitous miſcarriage might be laid to their charge, and 
account of their miſconduct might be required at the 
hands, in a very ſhort time. Laſtly, though they were never} 
willing to march forward againſt the enemy, and fo to ſi 

the common danger, as well as to overlook their own concett 
at home; yet they were afraid the Scots would not be obel 
ent to command in an enemy's country: great heed therete 
was to be taken, leſt, through ambition, or emulation, 
late diſguſts, they ſhould come off with diſhonour. The K 
gent, perceiving it in vain to oppoſe, was forced to yield; 

that he might not ſeem to have acted a mere piece of paged 
try, after ſuch vaſt preparations, in marching his army & 

as the Solway, he underhand procured a fit and proper peri 
who had frequent negotiations in England, to acquaint l 

cres, then Lord Warden of the Engliſh marches, that {ol 
good might be done, if he treated with John the Scots N 
gent. He willingly hearkened to the propoſal, becauſe | 


was unprovided for defence ; never — that the 


would have made an irruption into England at Jealt on ti 
fide. Accordingly he ſent an herald, and obtaincd a pai 
to come with ſaſcty into the Scots camp. The next day, 4 
companied with Thomas Dacres and Thomas Muſgrave, 5 


about 18 more cavaliers, he came to the Regent's tent; whe 


they had private diſcourſe together, each having their iuteſ 
ters. Dacres, being taken unprovided, was glad to be quit 
and the Regent, not being able to effect any thing with0 


the conſent of the army, clapped up a truce ; and an hope 


Ll 
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rodution to a peace was made, and fo they parted. Thoſe 
the Scots who were the greateſt” hinderances of the action, 
throw off the blame from themſelves, ſpread abroad reports, 
t Dacres had bought a peace of the Regent for a ſum of mo- 
y, of which part was in hand paid, the re|t promiſed, 

never paid. Thus they endeavoured to diſparage the con- 


„1 


ence amongſt the vulgar. | 
he Regent went again, on the 2 5th of October, into France, 
t promiſed to return before the firſt of Auguſt next enſuing; 
the kept not his day, becauſe he was informed that 
Engliſh had a fleet ready to intercept his paſſage: howe- 
V he ſent o French foot, in the month of June, to encou- 
x the Scots with hope of his ſpeedy return. They never ſaw 
face of an enemy in all their voyage, till they came near 
ile of May, which is ſituated on the frith of Forth, where 
y fell among the Engliſh ſhips, which lay in the ſtreights, 
ſtop their paſſage. They had a ſharp fight, and the 
euch boarded their enemies ſhips, but with the loſs of their 
mral. When heywas ſlain, the ſeamen would not obey the 
ſtains of the foot; and the land-ſoldiers, being ignorant of 
fairs, could not command the mariners : ſo that, after 
great {laughter of the Engliſh, the French could ſcarce be 
ed back in their own ſhips. 
In the abſence of the Regent, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
my, was ſent from England with ten thouſand men, and 
neat many recruits, into Scotland: his ad vantage was, that 
Scots were at diſcord amongſt themſelves ; their chief ma- 
trate abſent, and they under no certain command]; ſo that 
marched over March and Teviotdale, and took the caſtles 
both ſhires, to the great loſs of the nobles, and of the 
mons too, who uſed, upon ſudden invaſions, to ſecure 
mſelves and their goods in thoſe forts. But Scotland did 
labour under ſuch inteſtine diſcords, that no map 
dacht his neighbour's calamity did at all belong to him. The 
Nn marched up and down tor ſeveral months, where they 
ed, without any oppoſition ; and when, at length, they 
rated, the adjacent Scots endeavoured, in ſome ſort, to 
ge themſelves for their loſſes ; and accordingly daily incur- 
were made by them into Northumberland, and great 
les taken out of that country: ſo that Howard was ſent 
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againſt them a ſecond time; who took Jedburgh, (a tn 
unfortified, as the Scots cuſtom is), but it colt him gn 
pains, and Joſs of men. Whilſt theſe things were acting; 
Teviotdale, the horſes of the Engliſh army were ſo terrified 
the night, (it is not known upon what occaſion), that ab 
500 of, them broke their bridles, running up and down 
camp, and overturning all that were in their way: ſome ( 
the ſoldiers they trampled, down and trod_upon ; and th 
ran out into the open field, as if they had been mad, and 
became a prey to fuch of the country Scots as could take the 
up. This cauſed a great conſternation through the wh 
camp, all crying out, Arm, arm neither could the tum 
be appeaſed, till the next morning. Three days after, 0 
Engliſh, without making any further attempt, diſband 
their army, and returned home. Wa 

The Duke of Albany, knowing that all the ports on t 
French ſhore were waylaid by the Engliſh, to intercept l 
in his return, being inferior in ſtrength, reſolved to watk 
by ſtratagem. He brought not his navy together in any d 
port, but Kept it diſperſed. in ſeveral harb@urs, here one ſj 
there another, that there was no appearance at all of any wi 
like preparation: and beſides, he quartered his ſoldiers in tl 
inland country, that nobody could imagine he deſigned toll 
them; ſo that the admiral of the Engliſh fleet, who wait 
to diſturb his paſſage till the 13th of Auguſt, was wear 
roving up and down in the ſea any longer to no purpoſe; u 
underſtanding by his ſpies, that there was neither flect! 
army on all the French coaſts, he withdrew his flect, as fi 
poling John would not. ſtir till the next ſpring. The D 
of Albany, being informed of the departure of the Engl 
preſently drew together his navy of 50 ſhips, abvard 
which were 3ooo foot, and 100 cuiraſſiers; and fo, after! 
autumnal equinox, he {et fail from France, and, by the: 
df September, arrived at the ifle of Arran in Scotland; wil 
happened to be the ſame day on which the Engliſh bur 
Jedburgh. ' dt | | 

I fliewed before, how miſerable the Kate of affairs in 
land was, the laſt, fummer. The nobles were at variance 6 
with another; the Engliſh waſted all the countries near thet 
they were malters of the ſca; and conſequently all hops 
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jon aid were cut off. The deſign of the enemy in this 
to take down the pride of the Scots, and by ſuſlerings to 
ine them to a pacification : neither were thoſe Scots that 
re averſe to the French faction, leſs zealous tor a pcrp<tual 
ce with England: of which the Queen was the chief. For, 
n Home was removed by death, and Douglas by baniſh- 
nt, and the other nobles were judged rather fit to fullow, 
n lead, in the management of matters; all thoſe that were 
t fayourers of the French intereſt, applied then ſelves to the 
en; She, to gratify her brother, and alſo to draw: the 
ver into her own hands, diſſembled her private ambition, 
| exhorted' them, ſaying, That now' was: the ſime to free 
r youns King, who was almoſt of age, from the: bondage of a 
ger; and alſo to deliver themſelves from the: ſame yoke. 
r the Queen now laboured to ſtrengthen her party againſt 
huſband, againſt whom ſhe, — Is began to have a 
at diſpuſt : beſides; the King of England ſent frequent let- 
rs, filled with large promiſes to the nobles of Scotland, de- 
ng them to ng his ſiſter's deſigns: He told them, © it 
8 not his fault, that there was not a perpetual amity between 


two neighbouring kingdoms; which, as always, ſo 


cially at tliis time, he did very much deſire; not tor any 
rate end of his own, but to make it appear that he bore a 
e reſpect to his ſiſter's ſon, whom he reſolved to ſupport 

gratify, as much as ever he was able: and if the Scots 
ul be perſuaded to break their league with Ftance, and to 
n with England, they ſhould quickly find his aim was not 
bition nor power, but only love and concord 2: that Mary 
only daughter being married to James, the Scots would 
It, by that affinity, come over. to the government of the Eng- 
& but the Engliſn to that of the Scots: that enmitics as 
at as theirs kad intervened betwixt nations herctoforc, 
ch yet by alliances, mutual commerce, and interchange- 
e kindneſles, had been wholly-aboliſhed and extinguiſhed?” 
ers reckoned up the advantages, or inconveniencies, which 
pit accrue to either nation, by this union with cach other, 
der than with the French: as, that . they were one people, 
m in the ſame ifland ; brought up under the ſame climate; 
table one to another in their language, manners, hws, 
loms, countenance, colour, and in the very make of their 
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bodies; ſo that they ſeemed rather to be one nation than tw 
but as for the French, they differed from them, not onhj 
climate and ſoil, but alſo in the whole manner of their ix 
beſides, if France was an enemy, the could do no prea( 
mage to Scotland ; and if A friend, yet ſhe could not be hig 
advantageous: as for the aſſiſtance of England, that wax 
at hand; but French aid was much remote; there ws 
paſſage for it but by fea, and therefore it might be prevan 
by enemies, or elſc hindered by ſtorms. They were tha 
fore deſired to conſider, how inconvenient it was for then 
nagement of affairs, and how unſate for the public, to ha 
the hopes of their and the kingdom's ſafety, upon fo in 
ſtant and changeable a thing, as a blaſt of wind. How na 
they might expect from abſent friends againſt preſent dang 
might be eaſily[perceived by the actions of the laſt ſunm 
where the Scots not only felt, but even ſaw with their c 
how the Englith ravaged them, being foi ſaken by their frien 
and. fell upon them with all their ſtrength, ready to dew 
them but the French aid, fo long looked for, was kept ha 
by the Engliſh navy, in their own harbours, 

Theſe were the allegations for an alliance with Englan 
and nut a few, being convinced by them, were inclined to! 
hut others argued to the contrary: for the greateſt pan 
that aſſeinbly the French had bribed; and ſome who had ba 
great gainers by the public loſſes, abhorred the very thou 
of peace. There were others who ſuſpected the readineß a 
facility of the Engliſh in making ſuch large promiſes, elpei 
ly ſince nnatters in England were managed, for dhe m 
part, at the will and pleaſure of Thomas Woolley, a canin 
a man wicked and ambitions, who laid all his deſigns for 
ov private advantage, and for the enlargement of his p 
and authority; and therefore he accommodated them to c 
ry turn ot the wheel of forune. All theſe equally favom 
'the league with France, thongh induced to the fame end 
different motives. They alledged, that the ſudden liberal 
of the Engliſh was not free and gratuitous, but done out ol 
ſign; and that this was not the firſt; time that they had ut 
ſuch arts to intrap the unwary Scots: for Edward 1. ( 
they) when he had ſworn and obliged himſelf, by al 
bonds of law and equity, to decide a thing in diſpute, ® 
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refore was choſen arbitrator by the Scots, had moſt inju- 
uſly made himſelf King of Scotland, and of late, Edward IV. 
| betrothed his daughter Cecily to the ſon of James III. 
ic when the young lady grew up to be marriageable, and the 
of conſummation jult upon the point of being fixed, he 
gk the opportunity of a war, which aroſe upon the account 
our private diſcords, to break oft the match : and that the 
reliſh king aimed at nothing elſe now, but to caſt the tempt- 
o bait of dominion before them, that ſo he might make them 
ly ſaves; and, when they were deſtitute of foreign aid, 
gut ſurpriſe them at his pleaſnre with all his force. Nei- 
er was that poſition a true one, wherein the contrary party 
ided themſelves, ** That an alliance near at hand was bet- 
r than one farther off; for cauſes of diflenſion would never 
wanting among thoſe who were neighbours ; which were 
tentimes produced even by ſudden chances, and ſometimes 
eat men would promote them upon every light occaſion ; 
d then the laws of concord would be preſcribed by him 
ſho ſhould have the longeſt ſword. That there was never 
ch a firm and ſacred bond of friendſhip between neighbour- 
g kingdoms, which, when occaſions offered, or were fought 
Ir, was not often violated : neither could we hope, that the 
agli would more refrain now from violating us, than t 
merly ſpared ſo many kings of their own blood. It is 
ue, the ſanity of leagues, and the religion of an oath, for 
e faichful performance of pacts and agreements, are firm 
nds to good men; but amongſt thoſe who are bad, they 
e as ſo many ſnares and gins, and give only c:>portunity to 
ceive; and ſuch opportunity is moſt viſible in a propinquity 
borders and habitations, in the agreement of language, and 
the ſimilitude of manners. But if all theſe things were o- 
berwiſe, yet (proceed they) there are two things to be re- 
ded and provided for: firſt, that we reject not our old 
hends, even without an hearing, who have ſo often deſerved 
«ll of us. The other, that we do not here ſpend our time 
| quarrels and diſputes, eſpecially about a buſineſs which can- 
ot be determined but in an afſembly- of all the eſtates of 
ie kingdom. Thus ſtood the inclinations of thoſe,of the 
tench faction; and ſo they obtained, that no determination 
old be made, till they received certain news of the French 
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When the return of the Regent was made known, it nig 
tily rejoiced his friends, ſtrengthened the wavering, and}, 
back many who favoured the league with England, f 
complying with it. He ſent his warlike proviſions up 
river Clyde to Glaſgow, and there muſtered his army: he 
ſo publiſhed a proclamation, that the nobility ſhould att 
him at Edinburgh, where he made an elegant ſpeech to the 
commending their conſtancy in maintaining their anc 
league, and their prudence in rejecting the pertidions 
miſes of the Engliſh : he highly extolled the good-will, ly 
and liberality of Francis, the French King, towards the Scat 
and exhorted them to lay aſide their private animoſities x 
feuds : and, ſeeing foreign aid was come in to them, toreven 
their wrongs, and to repreſs the inſolence of their enemy 
ſome notable blow. Accordingly, after his ſoldiers had refrel 
themſelves, and the Scots forces had joined them, he mar 
towards the borders, whither he came tlie 2 2d of Octob 
But being about to enter England, and having already f 
part of his forces over a wooden bridge, which was at Mi 
roſs, the Scots made the fame excules, as they did in the ſ 
mer expedition at Solway, and refuſed to enter England; 

that he was forced to recall that party which he had ct 
manded over; and pitching his tents a little below, on f 
left fide of the Tweed, endeavoured to ſtorm the caſte 
Werk, ſituated overagainſt him, on the right ſide of t 
river. In the mean time a party of horſe ſent over the nw 
beſet all paſſiges, that no relief could come to the belicgt 
they alſo carried fire and ſword round all the country the 
abouts. The deſcription of Werk caſtle is this: In the! 
ner court of it, there is a very high tewer well fortified; 
is compaſſed with a double wall: the outward wall inclole 
large ſpace of ground, whither the country-people were vl 
to fly in time of war, and to bring their corn and cattle vi 
them for ſafeguard : the inner wall is much narrower, 
intrenched round about, and better fortified with towers! 
are built upon it. The French took the outward cout! 
ſtorm, but the Englith fer fire to the barns, and the ft 
that was in them, which made ſuch a ſmoke, that they d 
them out again. For che next two days they battercd l 
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- wall with their great guns; and, after they had made 
each wide enough for entrance, the French again attempt- ' 
the matter, and endeavoured to ſtorm it, by means. of the 
ach they had made; but thoſe in the inner caſtle, which 
yet entire, darted down all ſorts of weapons upon them, 
| they lay expoſed to every blow : ſo that, having loſt ſome 
of their men, they were beat back to their army, an 
reated croſs the river. The Regent, perceiving that the 
& of the Scots were averſe to action, and alſo hearing for 
in, that the Engliſh were coming. againſt them with a 
nerous army (their own. writers ſay, no jels than 40,000 
ting men ; and beſides, that 6000 more were left to defend 
rick, a neighbouring town), the 11th of November, re- 
ved his camp to a nunnery called Eccles, about fix miles 
ant from his preſent incampment ; thence, at the third 
ich, he marched by night to Lauder: both horſe and man 
re much incommoded in their march, by the ſudden fall of 
reat ſnow. The ſame ſtorm occaſioned the Engliſh allo to 
band and return home, without effecting any thing. The 
of the winter was quiet enough. _ _ | 
At ſpring, the Regent, in an aſſembly of the nobles, told 
m the cauſes, why he muſt needs go again into France, 
the promiſed them to return before the firſt of September 
kt following. And he further deſired them, that, during 
ablence, the King might remain at Stirling; and that they 
ud make no peace or truce with the Engliſh before his re- 
as allo, that they would make no innovations in the 
frnment. They promiſed him faithfully to obey his 
umands : and thus, on the 2oth of May, he and his re- 
Is ſet fail for France. In his abſence, the reins were let 
je, every man's will was his law, and a great deal of ha- 
& was made, and miſchief done, without any puniſhment 
al, Upon this, the King, though but a child, by the ad- 
e of his mother, and the Earls of Arran, Lennox, Craw- 
and many other of the prime nobility, came from Stir- 
sto Edinburgh; and, on the 29th of July, by the coun- 
his nobles, whom he had convened at his palace of Ho- 
Foohouſe, he took upon him the government of the king- 
u; and, the next day, cauſed them all to ſwear fealty ro 
i aſccond time: and, to ſhew that he had actually aſſu· 
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med the adminiſtration of matters into his own hands, he 
charged all public officers ; but, a few days after, he reſto 
them to their places again | 
In a great ailembly of the nobles held on the 2oth dyi 
Augęuſt, that the King might vacate the power of the Reg 
which he had now taken upon himſelf, h&@ went in ox 
pomp (as the manner is) into the public hall of the tow 
only the biſhops'of St Andrew's and Aberdeen diſſented, 
ledging, that they ought to ſtay till the firſt of Septen 
at which time the Regent had promiſed to return: where 
they were impriſoned. But they revenged themſelves ui 
their own church-weapons, and excommunicated all of th 
dioceſes. However, in about'a' month or two after, tif 
were reconciled to the King, and reſtored to the fame pl 
in his favour, which they had before. | 
About the ſame time Archibald Douglas, who, as 1" 
before, was baniſhed -into France, ſent, Simon Pennine, e 
acute man, and much truſted by him, to the King of In 
land. to perſuade him to give him the liberty of retumi 
home through his dominions; which was granted. 
Henry was well enough pleaſed at the diminution of the 1 
thority of ſo active a perſon as the Duke of Albany, and 
the change which was made in Scotland; ſo that he ent 
tained the Earl courteouſſy, and diſmiſſed him very honau 
bly. His return made very different impreſſions 1a the mi 
of the Scots: for ſeeing all public buſineſs was tranfadeds 
der the conduct of the Queen and the Earl of Arran, a gt 
part of the nobility, the heads whereof were John Stu 
Earl of Lennox, and Colin Campbell, Earl of Argyll, 
king great diſtaſte that they were not admitted to any pat 
the adininiſtration, received Nouglas with high expreli 
of joy, as hoping, by his aid, either to win over the pos 
of the adverſe faction to themſclves, or at leaſt to abate ti 
pride. On the other ſide, the Queen, who, as I aid 
fore, was diſaffected towards her huſband, was much 
bled at his coming, and ſought by all means to unde! 
bim. Moreover, Hamilton, who felt ſome relics of his 
eſentment, was none of his faſt friends: he feared | 
Douglas, Who, he knew, would not be content with 1 
cond place, would mount the faddle, and make him trug 
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ger; ſo that he ſtrove to maintain his own dignity, and 
oed him with all his might. They kept themſelves 
hin the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and though they knew very 
| that many of the nobility affected alterations, yer, 
ting in the ſtrength of the place, and the authority of the 
oly name, though it was but a ſorry defence in thoſe cir- 
ſtances, they thought themſelves ſecure from force. The 
erſe party had a great meeting of the nobles, where they 
e three of their own party to be guardians of the King and 
gdom ; Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus; John Stuart, 
| of Lennox ; and Colin Campbell, Earl of Argyll. They 
le great haſte in their buſineſs : firit, they paſſed the Forth, 
cauſed James Beton, a prudent man, to join with them, 
„ perceiving the ſtrength of the party, durſt not reſiſt. 
m thence they went to Stirling, and conterred all offices and 
ployments on the men of their own faction only; and from 
ce they came to Edinburgh, which they entered without 
e, for it was not fortified at all. They caſt up a {mall 
Ich againſt the caſtle, and beſieged it. Thoſe that would 
been upon the defenſive, had made no proviſion for a 
„ and therefore ſoon ſurrendered up both it and them- 
es. All but the King being ſent away, the whole weight 
he government lay upon the ſhoulders of thoſe three atlo- 
6, who agreed among themſelves, that they would ma- 
it by turns, each of them atrending four months on the 
g. But this conjunction was not hearty, neither did it 
long. Douglas attended the firſt four months, who 
gat the King into the Archbiſhop. of St Andrew's his 
lc, and made uſe of all the biſhop's houſehold ſtuff, and o- 
accommodations, as if they had been his own, for he had 
tle before revolted from their faction; and, to engage the 
g to him the more, he let him take his fill of all unwar- 
ble pleaſures; and yet he obtained not his end neither, 
turd the King's domeſtics were corrupted by the adverſe 
on, headed by the Queen and Hamilton. 

be ficſt anĩmoſities at court broke forth upon the account 
wa — preferments; for the Douglaſles 
all to themſelves ; George Crichton was tranſlated to 
biſhopric of Dunkelden: the abbey of Holyrood in the 
de, which was left by 12 Douglas gave to his bro- 
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ther William, who had now for five years forcibly held t 
of Coldingham, about ſix miles from Berwick, from q 
time of the murder of Robert Blacketer, the former ab 
for Patrick Blacketer, Robert's couſin-german, had the al 
beſtowed on him by the Pope, with the conſent of John. 
Regent. He had alſo commenced a ſuit apainit John Hy 
an intimate of the Earl of Angus's, and huſband to his fil 
daughter, about the whole ancient eſtate of the Blackey 
And therefore Patrick, being unable to cope with the I 
glaſſes, ſuffered his eſtate to be made a prey to his enen 
and reſerved himſelf for better times, amongſt his moth 
Kindred, far from thoſe counties which were obnoxious to 
taction of the Douglaſſes. They on the other ſide, tha 
they did not much value Patrick, yet having the ſupr 
power in their hands, and being unwilling to incur the 
ot invading other mens rights by mere torce, made uk 
friends to proffer him ſome kind of amends and fatisfadti 
he, ſhewing himſelf inclinable to an agreement, even tho 
he remitted much of his right, had a paſs granted him, 
the public faith given him by Douglas, to come to L 
burgh; which he ,did with a ſmall retinue, and unam 
and not far from the gates of the city, he was ſet upm 
John Home, who lay in ambuſh for that purpoſe, and ſon 
dered. As ſoon as the noiſe of the fact was ſpread overt 
city, many mounted their horſes, and purſued; the mu 
ers ſome nules, in order to apprehend them; but perczis 
that George Douglas, brother to the Earl, was in their a 
. pany, and many more of Douglas's faction, with the kind 
of Home; not knowing with what intent they were 
whether to catch, or io defend the murderers, they dei 
from their purſuit; and this occaſioned ſtrange reports u 
divulged abroad concerning the Douglaſſes. 12 

As for Colin Campbell, he had already withdrawn hit 
from the triumvirate, as we may call it; and the Eat 
Lennox, though he followed the King. yet in regard 
Douglaſſes got all offices of public advantage into their © 
hands, he gave many teſtimonies of his diſlike, and pal 
proof that his mind was quite alienated from them. But Wt 
being confident of their power, ſlighted the repotts ad 
will of others. Mean while the King, though he were 
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e indulgently than was fit, that ſo his infirm ſpirit might 
n ie longer in ſubjection to them; yet notwithſtanding: by 
oe and little grew weary of their government, being alio 
ed from them by his domeſtics, who laid to their charge 
hn WWons, ſome true, ſome falſe, and interpreted rhe doubtful 
the worlt ſenſe ; upon which he ſecretly communicated 


UW} (ach as he could truſt, about vindicating hiniſelf into his 
e om and liberty: the only man of his nobles, to whom 
e bened his mind without reſerve, was John Earl of Len- 
neg who, beſides his other virtues of mind and body, was 


oneft and fine ſpoken man, and excellently compoſed to 
$ toWncile and win upon the fouls of men, by a natural ſweet- 
of manners and deportment : him he made privy to his 
m; and whilſt they were conſulting about the time, 
e and manner of its accompliſhment, Douglas was ma- 
5 many expeditions againſt the bands of robbers, but with 
great ſucceſs, At length, about the end of July, he re- 
{ to carry the King into Teviotdale, as ſuppoſing that 
veſence would be advantageous, by ſtriking a terror into 
£08 licentious. Here an aſſembly being held at Jedburgh, the 
g called together all rhe heads of the chief families round 
ut, and commanded them to apprehend thoſe criminals, 
og one within his own precinct, of which he then gave 
er En a liſt. They induſtriouſly obeyed. his command; fo 
wrong many of the thieves paid their heads as the price of their 
ru eenes; and others were ſpared in hopes of amendment. 
rg, whilſt the minds of all were very merry, they who 
088 : deſign to free the King from the guardianſhip of the 
© uvlafſes, thought this a good opportunity to cect it; be- 
e one Walter Scot, living not tar from Jedburgh, had 
ug clanſhips in the counties thereabouts. The manner of 
ompliſhing their project was thus laid: Walter was to in- 
e the King to his houfe, and there he was to remain with 
8at his on royal pleaſure, till, the report tpreading a- 
d, greater forces came in. But their deſign ſeemed to 
covered, either by chance, or upon ſome private inti- 
on; the King being carried back to Mulroſs. Vet Wal- 
vas not diſcouraged, but proceeded on ſtrait in his 
icy to the King. When he was bat a little way ofi, an a- 
la brought to the Douglaſſes, thut Walter was at hand, 
| 5 . 
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well armed himſelf, and a great troop of armed men ay 
panying him : ſo that there was no doubt to be made, by 
being a factious man, and withal good at his weapon, int 
«« ſome miſchief; inſomuch that they all preſently} 
their arms. Douglas, though inferior in number, yet kn 
ing that the men he had of his own were choice one; 
belides, that he had ſeveral valiant perſons of the family 
the Kers and Homes in his train, with George Home and 
drew Ker, their principals, reſolved to put it to a hat 
In the very nick of time, George Home had like toh 
{ſpoiled all, who, when Douglas commanded him to ly 
from his horſe, and manage his part in the fight, anſum 
he would alight if the King himſelf commanded him. Th 
fought eagerly and courageouſly on both ſides, as men 
had their King (the price of the combat) their ſpedtat 
John Stuart ſtood near the King, without ſtriking a {tn 
only as a ſpectator of the fight. , |: _ | 
After a ſharp encounter, Walter was wounded, and ti 
his men gave ground: but the joy of the Douglaſſes vid 
Was much allayed by the loſs of Andrew Ker, who, for 
ſingular virtues, was very much lamented by both pam 
Upon the account of his being ſlain, there enſued a long it 
between the families of the Kers and the Scots, which 
not ended without blood. From that time forward, J 
Stuart, who carried himſelf as a neuter in the fight, being 
tore ſuſpected by the Douglaſſes, was now accounted ther 
pen enemy; ſo that he departed from the court. I 
tings were acted July 23. in the year 1521. 
The Douglaſſians, perceiving themſelves ſubject to the 
vy of whole multitudes, endeavoured to confirm the {trenf 
of their faction by new recruits and converts: and them 
they made up the old breach between them and the Hamit 
a family great in wealth, in power, and in its num 
Theſe, long ſince removed from court, he not only admit 
hut invited to take a ſhare of the government. On the a 
fide, John Stuart had the advantage of being highly fav0 
by molt people: and, having privately obtained the Ki 
letters to the chief of the nobility, who, he thought, W 
have kept his counſel, he mightily ſtrengthened his party. al 
thercfore, in a convention of his faction at Stirling, where 
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o preſent James Beton, ſome other biſhops, and many 
ads of the nobleſt families, he propounded to them the de- 
vn of aſſerting the King's liberty. This was unanimouſly a- 
2d to; and though the day for muſtering their forces was 
pt yet come, however, hearing that the Hamiltons were gather- 
together at Linlithgow to intercept their march, he judged 
molt adviſeable to attack them before they joined with the 
Jouglaſſes : and accordingly, with the preſent force which he 
ud, he marched directly towards them. But the Hamiltons, 
wing intelligence that John would march ont of Stirling on 
at day, and very early in the morning, took care beforehand 
call the Douglaſſians out of Edinburgh to their aſſiſtance, 
but the King, beſides other obſtacles, retarded them in ſome 
iure, by pretending himſelf not well: ſo that he roſe later 
t of his bed that day than ordinary; and beſides he marched 
ry lowly ; and upon the way would often turn afide to cafe 
ature, as if he had been troubled with a looſeneſs. And 
hen George Douglas had in vain, by fine ſpeeches and flatte- 
s, tried to perſuade him to make more hate, at laſt he broke 
th into this menacing expreſſion: © Sir,” ſaid he, © rather 
n our enemies ſhould take you from us, we will lay hold on 
pur body; and, if it be rent in pieces, we will be ſure to take 
ſe part of it. Thoſe words {truck a deeper impreſſion on the 
mp's mind, than is uſual in one of his age; inſomuch that 
ny years after, when he had ſome inclination to recall the 
it of the Douglaſſes at that time exiles, he could not endure 
hear any body ſpeak. of a reconciliation with George. The 
lmiltons, betwixt the fear of the enemy approaching, and 
de hope of aids at hand, had ſet themſelves in array at the 
eie of the river Aven, which is above a mile from Linlith- 
ow: they placed a,ſmall guard at the bridge, and the reſt of 
lr forces on the brow of the hills, which they knew the e- 
ace muſt paſs. Lennox ſeeing that his paſſage over the 
ge was ſtopped, commanded his men to paſs over a ſmall 
er alittle above, by a nunnery (called Manual), and fo to 
at the Hamiltonians from the hills, before Douglas's for- 
ö bad joined them. The Lennoxians made towards 
ar enemies, through thick and thin, as we fay ; but they 
ere much prejudiced” by abundance of ſtones, which they 
ed down from the hills npon them: and, when they came 
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hand to hand, the word was given, that the Douglaſſes we 
very near, and indeed they ran haſtily from their march in 
the fight, and ſoon carried the day, ſo that Lennox's men we 
molt grievouſly mauled, and put to flight. The Hamiltonix 
eſpecially James the baſtard, uſed their victory with a preat 
of cruelty ; William Cuningham, ſon to the Earl of Glencin 
received many wounds, but his life was faved by the Di 
glaſſes his kinſmen. John Stuart was killed, much ament 
by the Earl of Arran, his uncle; and alſo by Douglas him 
but moſt of all by the King: for he had ſent Andrew Way 
of the Largs, his favourite, before (as ſoon as ever he heult 
the fight, by the claſhing of the armour) to ſave Lennox's if 
if poſſible; but, as it happened unluckily, he came too lat 
when the buſineſs was done and all over. 
After this victory, the Douglaſſes, to keep down the it 
tion of their enemies, and make them ſubject to their wi 
proceeded in the law againſt thoſe who had taken up arms 
gainſt their King, as they phraſed it; ſo that, for fear of ati 
many were forced to compound with them for money; {a 
put themſelves into the clanſhip of the Hamiltons, others i 
that of the Douglaſſes : but the moſt obſtinate were called! 
the bar; amongſt whom was Gilbert Earl of Caſſilis, wi 
when he was preſſed by Janies Hamilton the baſtard, to u 
himſelf under the protection of the Hamiltons, out offi 
greatneſs of his ſpirit made this anſwer, That there ws 
old league of friend{hip made between both their grandfather 
in which his grandfather was always named firſt, as the mt 
honourable : and that he would not now fo far depen! 
from the dignity of his femily, or the glory of his anceſto 
as to put himſelf under the patronage (which was but one Me 
gree from plain ſlavery) of that family, whoſe chief, in ant 
qual alliance, was always content with the ſecond place: 
that when Gilbert was called to his anſwer at a day appointgly"'* 
Hugh Kennedy his kinſman, made anſwer for him, that! 
had not taken up arms againſt the King, but for him; f 
was commanded to be at that fight; and if it ſhould be e 
ful, he proffered to produce the King's letters to that pumpt 
The Hamiltons were much troubled at his boldneſs; for 
deed the King had wrote to Gilbert, when he came from o 
as well as to others, that he ſhould take part with John 
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but, ſeeing the battle was at hand, inſomuch that he could 
e no time to call together his clanſhip and kindred, as he 
upon the way, he turned aſide, with thoſe of his family 
u were with him, to Stirling. 
The violence of the Hamiltons was ſomewhat abated by this 
|; but James the baſtard, fired with a mortal hatred againſt 
medy, a few days after, as he was returning home, he. 
led him to be murdered on the way, by the means of 
n Campbell Laird of Ayr. This Hugh, the ſame day the 
der was committed, (which he had commanded his valials 
execute, that ſo he might avert all ſuſpicion of ſo horrid a fact 
1 himſelf), went to John Erſkine's houſe, whoſe wite was 
ter to Gilbert Kennedy's wife : ſhe, as ſoon as ever ſhe heard 
this cruel murder, ceaſed not to upbraid him with it to his 
ry face, and that in a moſt grievous manner. Thus the noble 
wly of the Kennedys was almoſt quite extinguiſhed. The 
of the Earl, after his father was ſlain, being but a child, 
{ to his kinſman Archibald Douglas, who was then Lord 
aſurer, and put himſelf and his family under his protection. 
received him very lovingly ; and ſuch was the great inge- 
ty of his promiſing years, that he deſigned him for his ſon- 
ay, Hugh Campbell was ſummoned to appear, but his 
ne being too plain, he made his eſcape out of the kingdom. 
ither did the Douglaſſes exerciſe their revenge and hatred 
 hercely upon James Beton; fur they led their forces to St 
drew 's, ſeized upon, pillaged, and ruined his caſtle, becauſe 
xy counted him the author of all the projects the Earl of 
nnox had undertaken ;- but he himſelf went under frequent 
Iouiſes, becauſe no man durſt entertain him openly, and ſo 
ared. And the Queen herſelf made her retirement with the 
e kind of diſſimulatiou and ſolitude, that ſo ſhe might not 


= the hands of her huſband, whom ſhe deteſted and ab- 
red. s 


At the beginning of the ſpring following, Douglas made 
expedition into Lithſdale, where he flew many of the 
eres, talling upon them unawares in their huts, before they 
d put themſelves in order for a defence: twelve of them 
tanged up, and twelve more he kept as hoſtages ; but be- 
le their relations did not forbear their old trade of robbing, 
months after he even put them to death. At his en- 
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trance on that expedition, there happened a matter very 
markable, which, for the novelty of the thing, I ſhall | 
paſs by : There was an under-groom, or helper, belonging 
the {tables of John Stuart, of mean deſcent, and theretorey 
ſed in a mean employment, to dreſs horſes : when his | 
and maſter was killed by the Hamiltons, he wandered up 
down for a time, not knowing what courſe to take; 4 
he took heart, and reſolved to attempt a fact, far ſuperior 
the rank and condition he had been born and brought ip 
For he undertook a journey to Edinburgh, with an intent 
revenge the death of his lord who was ſlain ; and ther! 
caſually lighted upon a man of the ſame family and fort 
with himſelf ; he demanded of him, whether he had (« 
James Hamilton the baſtard, in the city ; who anſwered hi 
he had: What, ſaid he, thou moſt ungrateful of men, buf 
ſeen him, and wouldſt thou not kill bim, who flew ſo god 
maſter as we both had? Go, get thee gone, and may mujer 
thy companion. This ſaid, he preſently haſtened on his de 
ed journey, and went directly to court. There were th 
in a large court, which is before the palace in the ſuburis 
bout 2000 armed men of Douglas's and Hamilton's dependent 
ready prepared for the expedition I ſpoke of before; hel 
ing them, paſſed by all the reſt, and fixed his eye and mi 
on Hamilton only, who was then coming out of the cou 
yard in his cloak without his armour; when he ſaw him i 
pretty long gallery, and ſomewhat dark, which is Wert 
gate, he flew at him, and gave him ſix wounds ; one of t 
almoſt pierced to his vitals, but as for the others, he gt 
well avoided them by the winding and turning of his da 
and by warding them off with his cloak which he held bal 
him. This done, the groom preſently mixed himſelf amt 
the croud. Immediately a great clamour began, and ſome 
the Hamiltons ſuſpected that the Douglaſſes had done fo 
rid a fact, upon relics of their old grudges; ſo that it 
two factions had almoſt like to have gone. together by 
cars. At laſt, when their fear and ſurpriſe was allayed, d 
were all conimanded to ſtand in ſingle ranks, by the 
which were round about the court-yard ; there the mu 
was diſcovered, as yet holding the bloody knife in his dn 
Being demanded what he was, and whence, and for wit 
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xe thither? He made no ready anſwer : upon which he 
ged to priſon, and put to the rack ; and then he con- 
ad immediately, that he had undertaken the fact, in re- 
ge of his good lord and maſter ; and that he was ſorry 
nothing, but that ſo famous an attempt did not take et- 
he was tortured a long time, but diſcovered nobody as 
to his deſign. At latt he was condemned, and carried 
and down the city, and every part of his naked body was 
ped with iron pincers red-hot ; and yet neither in his 
h, nor in his countenance, did he diſcover the leaſt ſenſe 
pain: when his right hand was cut off, he ſaid, that it 
; puniſhed leſs thay it had deſerved, becauſe it had not o- 
ed the dictates of his mind, which was fo eager to have 
cuted the bloody purpole. 

oreover, the ſame year Patrick Hamilton, ſon of a ſiſter 
John Duke of Albany, and of a brother of the Earl of 
an, a young man of great judgment and ſingular learning, 
2 conſpiracy of the prieſts was burned at St Andrew's : 
not long after his ſuffering, men were much terrified at 
death of Alexander Campbell : he was of the order of the 
minicans ; a man alſo of good ingenuity, and accounted one 
he moſt learned of all thoſe who followed the ſect of Tho- 
Aquinas. Patrick had frequent conferences with Alex- 
concerning the meaning of the holy ſcripture, and at 
he brought the man to confeſs and acknowledge, that al- 
all the articles which were then counted heterodox, 
really true. And yet this Alexander, being more deſi- 
to fave his life than to hazard it for truth's ſake, was per- 
ld by his friends to prefer a public accuſation and charge 
ſt him. Patrick, being a man of a zealous ſpirit, could 
brook this deſire of vain- glory in the ambitious man, but 
e forth into this expreſſion openly : O thou vileſt of 
,” fays he, © who art convinced that the tenets which thou 
' condemneſt, are moſt certainly true, and didſt confeſs to 
that they are ſo : I cite thee to the tribunal of the living 
. Alexander was fo aſtoniſhed at that word, that he was 
fr himſelf from that day forward; and not long after he 
ma fit of madneſs. | | 
U this time, and for a great part of the year enſuing, - 
Douplaſſes, being ſeverally intent upon other matters, 
OL. II. 2 
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were ſecure as to the King's departure from them; bea 
they believed, that now his mind was fully reconciled to th 
by thoſe immoderate pleaſures they had indulged him in; 
beſides they thought if he had a mind to remove, there: 
no faction ſtrong enough to oppoſe them; neither was th 
any ſtrong garriſon to which he could retire, but only Stil 
cattle, which was allotted to the Queen for her habitaig 
but then it was deſerted for a time by the Queen's of 
when ſhe. hid herſelf from the Douglaſſes; and when theq 
mult was a little appeaſed, it was ſomewhat fortitied, nt 
tor a ſhew than for any defence. The King, having obus 
{ome ſmall relaxation, ſaw that this mult be his only refy 
and therefore he bargained with his mother privately, ta 
change that caſtle, and the land adjoining, 2 other land 
convenient for her; and providing all other requiſites a 
cretly as he could, the Douglaſſes not being ſo intent 2 
merly in their watch over him, he retired by night, wit 
few in his company, from Falkland to Stirling; whith« t: 
ſoon ſent for many of the nobles to come to him, and all 
hearing the news, came in of their own accord; ſol 
now he ſeemed ſufficiently ſecured againſt all force. Thc 
by the advice of his nobles, he publiſhed a proclamation, u 
the Douglaſſes thould abſtain from all adminiſtration of pul 
affairs: and moreover, that none of their kin by blood 
marriage, or of their dependents, ſhould come within wal 
miles of the court; he that did otherwiſe, was to fortet! 
life. When the edict was ſerved upon the Douglaſles, al 
were coming to Stirling, many were of opinion, that Wl 
ſhould go on their journey; but the Earl and his br 
George thought it beſt to obey the edict. Thus they u 
back to Linlithgow, reſolving to ſtay there till they it 
ſome clearer news from the court. In the mean time, 
King ſent meſſengers with great diligence, even to the fail 
parts of the kingdom, to call in all the nobles, who 
privilege of voting, to an aſſembly at Edinburgh, whid 
to be held September the 3d next enſuing. In the intern 
at Stirling, and the Douglaſſes at Edinburgh, gathered 
about them; but it was rather to be upon the defenine® 
the offenſive. At length, July. the ad, the Douglaſs 
parted out of the city, and the King, with his forces u 
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diſplayed, entered into it; but by the mediation of friends, 
recating the King on their behalf, conditions were offered 
them, which were, that the Earl of Angus ſhould be ba- 
hed beyond the Spey ; that George his brother, and Archi- 
d his uncle, ſhould be kept in hold in the caſtle of Edin- 
zh. If they ſubmitted to theſe terms, then there were 
pes of the King's mercy, otherwiſe not. Theſe terms be- 
| rejected by them, they were commanded, by an herald, . 
attend the parliament that was to be held at Edinburgh 
2d of September. In the mean time, their public offices 
taken from them; and Gavin Dunbar, lately the King's 
or, was made Chancellor inſtead of the Ear] : he was a 
] and learned man, but ſome thought bim a little defec- 
e in politics: and Robert Carncroſs was made treaſurer, 
the place of Archibald, a man more known for his wealth, 
n his virtue. The Douglaſſes being now driven to their 
t ſhifts, endeavoured to ſeize upon Edinburgh, which was 
t naked at the King's departure; and accordingly they ſent 
chibald thither, with ſome troops of horſe. Their deſign 
$ to keep out the King, and fo to diſſolve the parliament : 
„on the 26th day ot Auguſt, Robert Maxwell with his 
fel, and a great number of all forts of people, by the 
gs command prevented them, and kept them from enter- 
the city: nay the guards and centinels were mounted 
| diſpoſed fo carefully in all convenient places, that things 
re kept there in great tranquillity, till the parliament's 
e of meeting. Dovglas being diſappointed of this hope, 
red to his caſtle of Tantallon, about fourteen miles diſtant 
m the city. The fame day that the King came out of 
ling, there fell ſuch mighty ſhowers of rain from the 
ens, and the brooks and rivers did ſo overflow their banks, 
it the King's retinue was ſcattered into many parties, ſo 
it they came much haraſſed and late in the night to Edin- 
Ih : they were ſo mightily battered with the violence of 
ſtorm, that a very few horſe, if they had charged upon 
Mm, might have done them a great deal of miſchief. In 
parliament, the Earl of Angus, Georpe his brother, Ar- 
dad his uncle, and Alexander - Drammond of Carnock, 
ar intimate friend, were outlawed, and their goods con- 
ed, This edict or clauſe was allo added to their condem- 
2 2 
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nation, that whoſoever ſhould harbour them in their hog 
or give them any other aſſiſtance, ſhould incur the ſame; 
niſhment. That which moſt of all moved the court to cond 
them, was this; the King had affirmed (it ſeems) upon d 
that as long as he was in the power of the Douglaſſes, hey 
afraid of his life. He alſo profeſſed, that his fear was mig 
ly increaſed, and ſunk with a deeper impreſſion into han 
after George had given him ſuch dreadful menaces, as In 
tioned above. There was only one man found in this ak 
bly, by name John Bannatine, a vaſſal of the Douglaſſes 
was ſo bold as to make a public proteſtation againſt all 
was acted in oppoſition to the Earl, becauſe (as he alledy 
his non-appearance at tae day limited was occaſioned by lui 
juſt fear. | 5 

: A few days after, William, another brother of the E 
abbot of the monaſtery of Holyrood, died of ſickneſs; w 
ble of mind, and grief, for the preſent poſture of affairs, 
bert Carncroſs, one meanly deſcended, but a wealthym 
bought that preferment of the King, who then wanted! 
ney, cluding the law againit ſimony by a new kind of fr 
The law was, that eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould nd 
fold; bat he laid a great wager with the King, that 
would not beſtow upon him the next preferment of thatk 
that fel] ; and by that means Joſt his wager, but got 
abbey. Thus the Douglaſſes, ſeeing that all hope of pu 
was cut off, betook themſelves to open force, and to thet 
ly comfort they had left, which was in revenge; fos ll 
uſed great extremity, and committed all forts of our 
upon the lands of their enemies; they burned Couflandi 
Cranſton, and rode every day before the gates of Edinbul 
ſo that the city was almoſt beſieged, and the innocent | 
were made to ſuffer for the offences of the great ones. 
ring theſe commotions, on the 21ſt of November, al 
called the Martina, a brave veſſel in thoſe days, and l 
laden, by ſtreſs of weather was forced upon the ſhore d 
nerwick : part of the lading was pillaged by Douglas“ ho 
who ranged up and down in thoſe parts; the reſt was 
away by the countrymen, who were ſo ignorant of the} 
of it, that they thought the cinnamon in it to be but# 
riſed bark, and fo {old it to make fire with; yet the Wh 
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y of the matter fell upon the Douglaſſes. Upon this 
unge of affairs, the robbers, who had a long time retrained 
cir depredations, for fear of puniſhment, came out of the 
ces in which they had abſconded, and grievouſly infeſted 
| the circumjacent countries. And though many pranks 
ere played by others up and down, yet all the murders and 
bberies, every where committed, were charged down to the 
we of the Douglaſſes by thoſe courtiers, who thought they 
moured the King in ſo doing: by which means 

ought to make the name of that family, which was other- 
iſe popular, invidious to the vulgar. In the beginning of 
nter, the King marched to Tantallon, a cattle ot the Nou- 
ifſes by the ſea- ſide, in order to take it, that ſo no refuge 
al might be left for the exiles ; and, that he might take 
e place with leſs labour and coſt, he was ſupplied with brafs 
m and powder from Dunbar. That cattle was diſtant 
m Dunbar ſix miles, and it was garriſoned by the ſoldiers 
John the Regent, becauſe ir was part of his patrimony. 
e continued the ſiege for ſome days, wherein ſome of the 
gers were ſlain, others wounded, and ſome blown u 
ith gunpowder ; but none at all of the beſieged were loſt ; 
that he raiſed the ſiege, and retreated. In his return, Da- 
d Falkener, who was left behind with ſome ſoldiers, to 
ny back the braſs ordnance, was fet upon and killed by 
uplas's horſe, who were ſent out to ſurpriſe the ſtragglers in 
e rear. His death did ſo enrage the young King, who was 
cenſed enough before, that he Denni ſwore in his paſſion, 
jt, as long as he lived, the Douglafles ſhould never have 
e ſentence of their baniſhment revoked. And, as ſoon as 
came to Edinburgh, to ſtraiten them the more, by advice 
his council, he ordered, that a party cf joldicrs ſhould be 
ntinually kept at Coldingham, which was to be rather an 
tive, or flying, than a numerous one, to prevent their pi 
ng the country. Borhwell, one of the greateſt vo} wil 
authority and puiſſance in Lothian, was appointed by the 
ng to take that poſt upon him; but he refuſed the employ- 
nt; either dreading the power of the Douglaſſes, which, 
It long ſince, all the reſt of Scotland was not able to cope 
th; or elſe becauſe he would not have the diſpoſition of 
e young King, who was cager and over violent of his own 
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accord, to be inured to ſuch cruelty, as totally to 
noble a family. And whereas the King had no great c 
dence in the Hamiltons, as being friends to his enemies: 
was alſo offended at them upon the account of the {lauphy 
of John Stuart, Earl of Lennox; and beſides, there hy 
none of the nobility of the adjacent parts, that had power 
intereſt | enough for that ſervice ; at laſt he reſolved to f 
Colin Campbell with an =_ againſt the rebels, a per 
living in the further parts of the kingdom, but a pra 
man, of approved valour, and, upon the account of his j 
ſtice, very popular. The Douglaſſians, when the Hamilt 
and the reſt of their friends failed them, were reduced | 
great ſtraits; ſo that they were compelled by Colin, and! 
George, chief of the Homes, to retire like exiles, into Ly 
land. 

In the month of October, two eminent knights came i 
baſſadors from the King of England about a peace; whid 
though earneſtly deſired by both Kings, yet they could (er 
find out the way to conelude upon it: for Henry, bei 
upon the point of making war upon Charles the Empen 
was willing to leave all ſafe behind his back; and with 
ſame labour to procure the reſtitution of the Douglaſſes. 
for James, he. very much deſired to have Tantallon caffe 
his power, but his mind was very averſe to reſtore the UK 
glaſſes ; and for that reaſon the matter was canvaſſed to 
fro for ſome days, and no temper for accommodation couli 
tound out : but at laſt they came to this reſolution; ti 
Tantallon caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered 3 Dovugllt 
and a truce be granted for five years; and their other demm 
the King was to promiſe the granting of, ſeparately unde 
ſignet. The caſtle was ſurrendered accordingly, but te 
ther demands were not ſo punctually performed, fave 
that Alexander Drummond had leave given him to rei 
home, for Robert Brittain's fake : for ſome months belt 
James Colvil and Robert Carncroſs, upon ſuſpicion of tl 
favouring the Douglaſſes, were removed from court, ® 
their ofñices beſtowed on Robert Brittain, who then v 
high favour-at court, and had great command there. 
this, though matters were not quite ſettled abroad, (for 
Engliſh had burnt Arn, a town in Teviotdale, before 
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liſh, if he himſelf might be well conſidered for that {ervig 
but, on the other ſide, the Engliſh were very glad of 
death, for it freed them from a dangerous enemy. Su. 
his ſurviving compunions the King kept as hoſtages; bu; 
regard their fellows were no way deterred by that from ca 
mitting the like inſolencies, in à tew months they were liy 
wiſe ſent to the pallows: and the King took new bal 
ges of thoſe who ſtaid at home: for the Lidſdale men 
their homes, and paſſed over in troops to England, mib 
daily incurſions, and taking a great deal of plunder in 
neighbouring parte. ; 399; 
Not long after, the King reſtored/ the noblemen to thy 
liberty, having - firſt taken hoſtages from them: of th 
Walter Scot, to gratify the King, killed Robert Johnſton, 
robber of notorious cruelty amongſt them; which bred 
deadly feud between the two families, to the great loſs and n 
Judice of them both. * ( = 4. \ 4 ” 
The next year, which was 1531, there happened a nd 
ter very memorable ; neither did the obſcurity of the auth 
nor the curioſity of the time, which made à ſtrict inqu 
into it, abate the admiration of its novelty. One John va 
a man of no learning, nor of any great experence in buſad 
neither had he a ſubtile wit of his on, to impoſe tricks ut 
men, being caſt in a law- ſuit, and not having ability top 
damages, hid himſelf ſome days in the ſanctuary of the 1 
naſtery of Holyroodhouſe, without eating or drinking 
thing at all. When the thing was known and related tot 
King, he commanded that his-apparel ſhould be changed, 
diligently ſearched; and fo cauſed him to be kept cloſe fi 
all company in the caſtle of Edinburgh, where every « 
bread and water was ſet before him; but he voluntarily 4 
ſtained from all human food for thirty-two days. After l 
time, as if he had been ſufficiently tried, he was bol 
forth naked into public view, where the people flocking a 
him, he made them a long, but ſorry ſpeech, in wil 
there was nothing memorable, but that he affirmed, be! 
aſſiſted by the Virgin Mary to faſt as long as he Il 
ſelf pleaſed. This anſwer favouring of ſimplicity, rathert 
craft, he was releaſed from his impriſonment, and wen! 
Rome, where he wis alſo impriſoned by Pope Clement, 
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he had faſted long enough to convince him of the miracle. 
jen they clothed him with the habit that prielts ſay mais 
and gave him a teſtimonial under the leaden ſeal, which 
of great authority among the Papiſts. Upon that he went 
Venice, where he alſo confirmed their belief, by his mi- 
Jous faſting : and alledging, that he was obliged, by a 
w he had made, to viſit Jeruſalem, he received of them 
y ducats of gold for his charges on the way. At his re- 
he brought back ſome leaves of palm-trees, and a bag 
| of ſtones, which he faid were taken out of the pillar 
ich Chriſt was tied to, when he was ſcourged. In his 
y home to Scotland, he paſſed through London, and 
unted the pulpit in PauPs church-yard, and, in a great 
dence of people, preached much about the divorce of King 
from his Queen, and of his defection from the ſee of 
me, His words were bitter, and if he had been looked up- 
above the degree of a ſimpleton, he muſt have eaten them 
wain ; but being impriſoned, and having abſtained from ſood 
almoft fifty days together, he was diſmiſſed without far- 
hurt. When he came back to Scotland, he would have 
ned with one Thomas Doughty, who about that time 
ne from Italy, and had built a church dedicated to the Vir- 
| Mary, out of the alms which the people had given him; 
| had got great gain by feigned miracles. But the life of 
b Thomas was ſufficiently known to be very wicked, and 
cheats of his pretended miracles were diſcovered ; yet no 
n durſt openly gainſay him, for fear of the biſhops, who, 
this their new Atlas, fought to prop up the pile of their 
reatory, then tottering ; and he, to requite them for 
ir courteſy, when any of the richer ſort of prieſts came to 
place where he was to ſay maſs, had till one beggar or 
r ready at hand to counterfeit himſelf mad, or diſeaſed in 
ly, that ſo, forſooth, by ſaying his maſſes, he might be 
overed and healed. But Thomas rejecting John Scot, be- 
le he was not willing to admit any other into the partner- 
p of his gain; Scot Fired an obſcure garret in the ſuburbs 
Einburgh ; and there having erected an altar, and fur- 
ed it according to his ability, he ſet up his own daughter, 
Joung girl, very beautiful, with wax tapers lighted about 
; _ adored, inſtead _ Virgin Mary. But this 
OL. II. a 
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way of gain not anſwering his expectation, he returngdj 
his old courſe of life, having gained nothing by all his g 
poſterous diſſimulation of ſanctity, but to let all men ku 
that he wanted not the will, but ability of an impoſtor. 

At the beginning of the following year, which was 154 
the Earl of Bothwell was committed priſoner to Edinbyy 
caſtle, January 16. becauſe he had taken a private jouny 
into England, and there had a ſecret conference with the 
of Northumberland. Sir James: Sandeland, by reaſon oft 
orcat prudence, integrity, and authority which he had amay 
all. good men, even beyond his ſtate and degree, was ſent 
Hermitage (a caſtle of Lidſdale) to reſtrain the incurſion 
thieves and robbers, 

In ancient times, there had been no fixed days, nor 
ſet place appointed for trying pecuniary cauſes before the j 
ges in Scotland, until John Duke of Albany obtained ct 
Pope, that a yearly ſum of money, as inuch as was ſuſfich 
to Pay a falary to a few judges, ſhould be charged ond 
eccleſiaſtical order; and it was to be levied on every one, 
cording to the value of his benefice. Upon this, Gavin 
bar, biſhop of Aberdeen, made his appeal to the Pope, int 
behalf of himſelf and other prieſts. The controverly | 
from the 11th of March to the 24th of April; and 
there was a college of judges ſettled at Edinburgh. At tl 
fuſt ſittings, they deviſed many advantageous projects fort 
equal diſtribution of juſtice ; yet the hoped-for event 
not follow. For, ſeeing in Scotland there are almoſt no 
but decrees of the eſtates, and many of them too made! 
for perpetuity, but temporary; and the judges hinder thet 
acting of laws what they can; the eſtates of all the {uy 
were committed to the determination of fifteen men, 
were to have a perpetual power, and even a tyrannici 
vernment; for their wills were their laws. Much level 
was now uſed againſt the Lutherans, in favour of the Pd 
and the Pope on the contrary, to gratify a King fo weld 
{crving at his hands, gave him the tithes of all parſonags! 
three years next enſuing. 


— 


This year the Engliſh perceiving that the ſtate of aſſit 
Scotland grew every day more. quiet than other; but thn 
wig they were deſtitute of foreign aids, becauſe they the 
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res had joined with the French againſt Charles the Emperor; 
ey ſonght out all occaſions for a war. In April they made 
expedition out of Berwick, and burnt and plundered Col- 
oham, Douglas, and many other neighbouring towns, 
re they got a great booty. They had no apparent pro- 
ation, neither did they declare war beforchand. How 
per they were upon war, appears by that King's proclama- 
In, ſoon after publiſhed, wherein it was ſaid, “ That the 
riſon of Berwick was provoked by ſome licentious, coitu- 
Jious words, which the Scots had let fall.” Bur the words 
tioned in the proclamation, carry no contumely in them 
all, But this cauſe not ſeeming juſt enough for a war, they 
nanded Canabie, a {mall village in the borders, with a poor 
dnaſtery in it, as if it belonged to them, which they never 
tended to before; and likewiſe that the Nouglatſes might 
reſtored. For the King of England perceiving that his aid 
s abſolutely neceſſary to the French King, ſo that he 
d by no means want it; and alſo knowing, that he had 
n faſt in a league, wherein the intereſt of Scotland was not 
ſidered, thought it no hard matter to bring the Scots to 
at conditions he pleaſed. Moreover, becanſe the Empe- 
was alienated from him by reaſon of his peace with France, 
| the divorce of his aunt ; and the Pope of Rome ſtirred 
wars among all Chriſtian princes, he thonght, if he fat 
| now, he ſhould loſe a great opportunity at home for 
ging about deficed innovations. The King of Scots, that 
might not be unprovided againſt this ftorm, by a public 
camation made all over the kingdom, appointed his bro- 
the Earl of Murray, to be his vicegerent: and, becauſe 
 dorderers of themſelves were not able to cope with the 
wiſh, who had alſo a great number of hircd troops with 
Mm, he divided the kingdom into four parts, and command- 
each of them to ſend out the ableſt men amongſt them with 
r clans, and proviſion for forty day. Theſe Scottiih for 
thus ſucceeding one another by turns, made great havock 
he towns and caſtles of thoſe. parts, ſo that the King of 
glnd was fruſtrated in his expectation, ſince the wer was 
fly to be ſpan out into a length, and other concerns were to 
Ploy bis care; and thercfore he was willing to hearken ton 
ej but had a mind to be ſued to for it; tor he thought it 
| Aa'z 


gal affinicy, about which he had fent ambaſſadors bel 
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was not for his honoureither to offer it, or to ſeek it of hind 
And therefore it ſeemed moſt convenient to tranſact the ug 
ter by the King of France, the .common friend to both 
tions. Accordingly the French King ſent his ambaſſad 
Stephen D'Aix, into Scotland, to inquire by whoſe faultt 
war was commenced between the two neighbour kings, 
King of Scots clearly acquitted himſelf from being any d 
of the war; he alſo made a complaint to him, how long 
ambaſſadors had been detained in France, without having 
anfwer : and, at the ambaſſador's departure, he ſent len 
by him to his maſter, deſiring him to oblerve the and 
league, which was renewed by John the Regent at Re 
He likewiſe ſent David Beton into France, to anſwer the 
lumnies of the Engliſh, and beſides to treat about the key 
ing and obſerving of the old league, and to contract a nt 
affinity between France and Scotland. He alſo ſent letten 
him to the parliament of Paris, very bitter and full of a 
plaints, concerning thoſe matters which had been tranſl 
and agreed between Francis their King, and John Regen 
Scotland; how that ancient friendſhips, „and agreema 
between them were ſlighted in behalf of thoſe who werea 
their common enemies. His ambaſſador Beton was comnu 
cd, if he ſaw that the things he had in commiſſion ſhouid1 
ſucceed well in France, to deliver thoſe letters to the coun 
of the judges, and preſently to withdraw himſelf into H 
ders, with an intent (as it might be conjectured) to 1 
league, agreement, and affinity with the Emperor. 

At the ſame time, war was waged in Britain, and deb 
were managed at Newcaſtle, concerning the lawfulneſs d 
When the ambaſſadors of both nations could not agree 
terms of pacification, Monſieur Guy Flower was ſent ou 
the King of France, to compoſe matters: the Scottiſh N 
told him, that he would gratify his maſter as far as c 
was able; and he had alſo ſome communication with him, 
much as was ſeaſonable at that time, concerning the col 


which were then in France. Flory, or Flower, being" 
the umpire for peace, the garriſons were withdrawn om d 
ſides from the borders, and a truce was made, which v 
a:terwards followed with a peace. The King, having 
eme years laſt paſt, tranſacted buſineſs with the Mi 
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nce, and with the Emperor, by his ambaſſadors, about a 
rimonial contract, and now being freed from other cares, 
the peace was ſettled, bent his thoughts more that way 
in ever. For beſides the common cauſes which might in- 
him to ſome potent alliance, his whole thoughts were 
ed, how to perpetuate his family by iflue of his body, he 
{ſelf being the laſt male that was left alive; inſomuch that 
next heirs had already flattered themſelves with very firm 
pes of the kingdom; which did not a little trouble him, 
jo was otherwiſe of his own nature ſuſpicious enough: and 
leed, many things very much concurred to nouriſh them in 
tt hope; as, for inſtance, their own domeſtic power; the 
gs being a bachelor; his being of ſo adventurous and en- 
iſing a genius; his lighting all danger; ſo that he would 
only ſtoutly undergo all hazards, but often court and in- 
e them; for with a ſmall party he would march againſt 
 hiercelt thieves ; and though they were ſuperior in num- 
yet he would either prevent them by his ſpeed, or elſe 
ten and awe them by the ſacred power of his name, and 
force them to a ſurrender. He would fit night and day on 
rleback in this employment; and if he took any refreſhment 
food, it was that which he lighted on by chance, and but 
e of that neither. | 
Theſe circumſtances made the Hamiltons almoſt confident 
the ſucceſſion ; yet it ſeemed to them a long way about to 
for either fortuirous or natural cauſes of mortality, and 
tore they ſtudied to haſten his death by treachery. - A 
opportunity was offered them to effect ir by his night- 
Rings to his miſſes, having but one or two in his compa- 
But all theſe things not anſwering their expectation, they 
dived to cut off the hope of lawful iſſue, by hindering his 
mage, what they could ; although John Duke of Albany, 
he was Regent, ſeemed to have made ſufficient proviſion 
unſt that inconvenience; for when he renewed the ancient 


ue between the French and Scots at Roan, he had inſerted 


* article that James ſhould marry Francis's eldeſt gaughter. 
there were two impediments in the way, which almoſt 
this league aſunder. For Francis being freed out of the 
nas of the Spaniard, by the induſtry and diligence princi- 
ly of Henry VIII. had entered into ſo ſtrict a league with 
c Loglith, that the Scottiſh league was much intrenched up- 
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on by it; and beſides, the eldeſt daughter of Francis u 
ceaſed a while before; and therefore James deſired Magi 
his next daughter to wife, and ſent ambaſſadors over fort 
purpoſe ; but her father excuſed the matter, alledging, thy 
daughter was of ſo weak a conſtitution of body, that th 
were but little hopes of children by her, nor hardly ay l 
lihood of her life itlelf, for any long time. 
About the ſame time, there was an affiance treated of 
Charles the Emperor by ambaſſadors ; and at length, the zi 
day of April 1534, the Emperor ſent Godſcalk Erecus, 
the matter might be carried with greater ſecrecy, from Ti 
do in Spain, through Ireland, to James. After he had d 
red the commands he had in charge from the Emperor, d 
cerning the wrongs offered to his aunt Katharine and! 
daughter, by King Henry; concerning the calling a gene 
council; concerning the rooting out the ſect of the Luthen 
and about contracting an affinity. The emperor by his le 
gave the King his choice of three Marys, all of them df 
blood; they were, Mary ſiſter to Charles, a widow, 
ſince the death of her huſband, Lewis of Hungary, wo 
ſlain in battle by the Turks; Mary of Portugal, the daugit 
af his ſiſter Leonora; and Mary of England, his niece by! 
aunt Katharine: and becauſe Charles knew, that King r 


was more inclinable to this laſt match, he likewiſe ſhell" 
a greater propenſity to it, that ſo he might take off Jae ' 
from his valuing of, and adhering to the league with Fran P 

, 


and at the ſame time might ſct him at odds with He 
James made anſwer, that the marriage with England ws i * 
deed, in many reſpects, moſt advantageous, if it could bet 
tained ; but it was a buſineſs of uncertain hope, but of ont 
danger and toil, and would be encumbered with ſo many ” ' 
lays, that his ſingle life, he being the laſt of his family, o_® © 
hardly bear it; and therefore, of all Cæſar's nieces, he i th 
him, that the daughter of Chriſtiern King of Denmark v 
moſt convenient for him, who was begotten upon Iſabel, 
ſiſter of Charles. A while after, Charles anſwered thb 
demand from Madrid, that ſhe wes already promiſed *0 4 
ther: and though Cæſar, by offering conditions, ſeemed mi 
to prolong the matter, than really to intend the accolnpl 
ment of it, yet the treaty was not wholly laid aſide. Mi 
ters being quitt at home, James reſolved to go on {kipool 
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uke a view of all his dominions round about, and to curb 
{ubborn ſpirits of the iſlanders, and make them more o- 
lent. Firſt, he failed to the Orcades, where he quieted all 
ders, by apprehending and impriſoning a few of the no- 
ty. He garriſoned two caſtles there, his own and the bi · 
ns. Afterwards he viſited the reſt of the iſlands, and ſent 
the chief men to come to him: thoſe that refuſed he ſei- 
| by force: he laid a tax on them, took hoſtages, and car - 
| away with him thoſe who were molt likely to prove in- 
diaries 3 and putting ſome of his own train into their ca- 
s, he ſent the leading men of them, ſome to Edinburgh, and 
e to Dunbar, priſoners : for, about that time, John Duke 
Albany had ſurrendered up Dunbar to the King, which till 
n had been held by a French garriſon. Iu the next month 
uguſt, great ſeverity was uſed againſt the Lutherans ; ſome 
e compelled'to make a public recantation; others refuſing 
appear upon ſummons, were baniſhed. Two were burned, 
which one, named David Siraiton, was free enough from 
theraniſm ; but he was accuſed of it, becauſe he was a little 
nfory in paying of tithes to the collectors, and ſo was put 
death, only for a ſuppoſed crime. In an aſſembly which 
King cauſed to be convened at Jedburgh, in order to the 
preſling of the robbers thereabouts, Walter Scot was con- 
ined for high treaſon, and ſent priſoner to Edinburgh ca- 
, Where he remained as long as the King lived. The ſame 
nth of Auguſt, when Francis (as I ſaid before) had excuſed 
daughter's marriage, on account of her health, but withal 
| offered him any other of the blood royal, the King ſent 
baſladors into France, James Earl of Murray, viceroy of 
kingdom, and William Stuart, Biſhop of Aberdeen, (theſe 
b went by ſea), and John Erſkine by land, beanſe he had 
e commands to deliver to Henry of England by the way. 
them he added a fourth, i. e. Robert Reid, a good man, 
lof conſummate wiſdom. There Mary of Bourbon, the 
ater of Charles Nuke of Vendoſme, a lady of the blood, 
$ offered to them, as a fit wife for their King. Other 
nz were eaſily agreed upon; but the ambaſſadors, fearing 
this marriage would not pleaſ: their maſter, would make 
Qouſal, till they had acquainted him with it. In the 
i time Henry of England, to trouble a matter which was 
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nopn the point of concluding, in November ſent the Bi 
of St David's into Scotland, who brought James ſome [yy 
lith books, containing ſeveral points of the Chriſtian reli 
deſiring James to read them, and diligently to weight 
contents: but he gave them to ſome of his courtiers, wh 
were moſt addicted to the ſacerdotal order, to inſpect : ti 
having ſcarce looked on them, condemned them as hereta 
and moreover, they highly congratulated the King, that be wh 
not polluted his eye (ſo hraſed it) with reading fy 
iferous bbs ng whe — — with. cot 
ding to common v 2 ome ſay, that they bro 
ſome other ſe-ret 5 — Afterward the iu 
Biſhop (together with William Howard, brother to the Di 
of Norfolk) came ſo unexpectedly to Stirling, that they 
molt ſurpriſed the King, before he heard any news of theire 
ming: their errand was, that Henry deſired James to app 
_ day of interview, when they might donfer together; tor 
had things of high moment and importance, and of nig 
advantage to both nations, to propound to him at that mea 
In that meſſage, he gave great hope, if other matters could 
well accorded, that he would beſtow his daughter in 1 
— 7 — him, and leave him King of all Britain after hö! 
miſe : and, that he might give more credit to his promi 
he would make him for the preſent, Duke of York, and w 
roy of the kingdom of England. James willingly allen 
ſuch large and alluring promiſes, and according]y fixed 46 
for the interview. But there were two factions that ret 
to oppoſe his journey for England: firſt the Hamiltons, 
being next heirs to the crown, laboured underhand toi 
the King from marrying, that he might have no child 
exclude them from the ſucceſſion. And next, the pricfi 
were mightily againſt it, and their pretences were ſeemll 
juſt and honeſt ; as, firſt, the danger he would rum, if vil 
ſmall retinue he ſhould put himſelf into the power of li 
enemy; for then he muſt comply with his will, thoup 
proved to be never ſo much againſt his own : they recited! 
examples of his «nceſtors, who either by their own croli 
or elſe by the perfidiouſneſs of the enemy, had been 0 
into a ſnare; and from flattering promiſes of friend{h, ' 
brought home nothing but a. ſenſe of their ignominy 100 
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They alſo urged the unhappy miſtake of James the Firit, 
o in a time of truce, landed, as he thought, in his friend's 
ntry, was there kept priſoner eighteen years, and at lait 
| ſuch conditions impoſed upon him, as he neither lawfully 
d, nor ought to have accepted; and then, ſaid tney, he 
; moſt ſordidly fold to his own ſubjects. Moreover, firit 
colm, after him his brother William, Kings of Scotland, 
re brought on the ſtage, who were enticed to London by 
ry I. and then carried over into France, to make a ſhew 
diſting in a war there againſt the French King, their old 
5. But (ſay they) if it be objected, Henry VIII. will do 
ne of theſe things; they anſwered, firſt, How ſpall we be 40 
Jof that ? Next, is it not a point of high imprudence to 
ture one's fortune, life, and dignity, which are now in 
s on power, into the hands of another? Beſides, the 
ts thinking that all their concerns were now at ſtake, and 
t they muſt, now or never, ſtand up for them; they or- 
a james Beton, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and George 
chton, Biſhop of Dunkelden, two old decrepit men, to 
to court, there to give it out, © That religion would 
betrayed by this interview, even that religion which had 

obſerved ſo many ages by their anceſtors, and which 
all along preſerved its defenders till that very day; the 
n of which would be likewiſe attended with the total de- 
ction of the kingdom; to forſake that religion upon eve- 
light occaſion, eſpecially at fuch a time, when the whole 
d conſpired together with arms in their hands, for its 
zrvation, could not be done without great danger to the 
ent times, and infamy to the future: nay, that it would 
a thing of great wickedneſs and impiety into the bargain.” 
th theſe engines they battered James's mind, which of it- 
was inclined enough to ſuperſtition : and moreover, they 
Vi "opted thoſe courtiers, who could the molt prevail with him, 
ring them, in their names, to promiſe him a great ſum of mo- 
[: ſo that by theſe artifices they wholly turned away his 
od "© from the thoughts of an interview. Henry took this 
ointment in great. diſdain, (as he indeed had reaſon), and 
the ſeeds of diſſenſion were again ſown between the two 


u the mean time, the King was weary of his ſingle life; 
* Bb | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and by reaſon of foreign embaſſies, and the diſtractions ay 
by court-factions at home, was variouſly agitated in | 
thoughts: all pretended the public good, but ſome aime 
their own private advantage under that ſpecious pretence; 
though moſt men perſuaded him: to an affinity with Chat 
in regard of the flourithing eſtate of the empire at that i 
yet he rather inclined to an alliance with France. And tk 
tore, ſecing the matter could not be ended by ambaſſadon 
himſclf reſolved to fail over into France; and according 
rigging out a {mai} navy, the beſt he could fit in ſo ho 
time, on the 26th of July he ſet fail from Leith, none kn 
ing whither he would go. Many were of opinion that] 
deſign was for England, to viſit his uncle, and aſk: him pu 
for diſappointing the interview propoſed the year before,! 
a tempeſt ariſing, and contrary winds toſſing him, the p 
aſked him, what courſe he ſhould iteer ? If there be and 
ſity,” ſaid he,“ land me any where but in England.“ Then 
mind was underſtood. He might have returned home, 
was willing rather to ſail round Scotland, and to try the t 
ern ocean : there too he met with very bad weather, and 
the advice of a few of his domeſtics, wliile he was aſleep, 
was carried back again. When he awoke, he took the mil 
in ſuch great indignation, that for ever after he bore an 
placable hatred againſt James Hamilton, whom he had in 
guſt before upon the account of killing the Earl of Lem 
neither was he well pleaſed with the reſt of the autho 
that counſel ever after: and there were ſome who, in cal 
ance with the King's angry humour, were continnaly 
Zing in his ears, that Hamilton, under a pretence of a {crv« 
attendance and duty, had accompanied him on purpoſe w 
appoint his defign. However, he put to ſea again with 2 
train of nobles, September the 1ſt, and in ten days arm 
Dieppe in Normandy : from thence, that he might pr 
the news of his arrival, he went in diſpuiſe, with great f 
to the town of Vendoſme, where the Duke then was, #9 
his daughter, who, happening not pleaſe his fancy, he pre 
ly went to court. Though he came unexpectedly upon I 
cis and the whole court, yet he was honourably receiie 
him; and on the 26th of November, almoſt againſt bs 
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her father (as I related before), judging his eldeſt daughter, 
reaſon of her ſickly temper, unfit to bear children, of 
xd him his youngett, or any other woman of the French 
ility, for a wife: but, James and Magdalene having con- 
ed a love for each other by meſſages, which was now 
firmed by approaching, ſeeing, and diſcourſing together, 
ter of them could be diverted from their purpoſe. The 
age was celebrated January the iſt, in the year 1537, 
he great joy of all: and they both arrived in Scotland on 
28th of May, being attended by a French navy. She li- 
not long after, but died of an hectic fever July. the 7th, 
the great grief of all, except the prieſts; for they feared 
t her life would have put an end to their luxury and luſt, 
ule they knew ſhe was educated under the diſcipline. of 
aunt the Queen of Navarre. ' As for others, they con- 
ed ſuch a grief for her death; that then (as I think) 
uning-apparel was firſt uſed in Scotland, which is not 
ch worn at preſent, though faſhions commonly grow to an 
6 in ſuch a ſpace of time, which is now about forty years. 
baſadors-were preſently ſent into France, Cardinal David 
on, and Robert Maxwell, to bring over Mary of the houſe 
Guiſe, widow to the Duke of Longueville; for the King 
ing the loſs of his wife, had his eye upon her. The 
te year the Earl of Bothwell, becauſe he had paſſed over ſe- 
ly into England, and alſo had held private cabals with the 
gin in Scotland, was baniſh2d out of England, Scotland, 
IFrance, Moreover, about the ſame time, many perſons 
accuſed of high treaſon : John Forbes, an active young 
5 the head of a great family and faction, was brought to 
end, as was thought, by the jealouſy of the Huntleys ; for 
© was one Strahan, a man fit for any wicked enterpriſe, 
dwas many years very familiar with Forbes, and was either 
iy to, or elſe partaker or author of all his bad actions: 
being not ſo much reſpeted by him as he thought he de- 
«, applied himſelf to his enemy Huntley, and before him 
ed Forbes of treaſon, or (as many think) he there plotted 
wenſation with Huntley hiniſelf againſt bim, viz; That 
S, many years before, had a deſign to kill the King. 
erime was not ſufficiently proved, nor the witneſſes unex- 
onable ; neither was the plot of his adverſaries, the Hunt- 
| B b 2 
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leys, againſt his life, hid in the proceſs ; yet on the 130 
July, the judges, who were moſt of them bribed by Hun 
condemned him, and he had his head {truck off. His puni 
ment was the lefs lamented, becauſe, though men belizy 
him guiltleſs as to the crime he ſuffered for; yet they com 
him worthy of death, for the improbity of his former i 
Strahan, the diſcoverer, becauſe he had concealed fo gta 
crime ſo long, was baniſhed Scotland, and lived many 5 
after at Paris, but in ſo lewd and debauched a manner, 
men thought him a fit inſtrument to bring about any mi 
ked end whatſvever. The King, not long after, as if heh 
repented of his ſeverity. againit Forbes, took a brother of 
into his family; and advanced another to a rich match, 
{toring to him the eſtate which had been confiſcated. - 
A few days after there was another trial, which was ind 
very lamentable, on account of the accuſcd parties, then 
kind of wickedneſs charged on them, and the hideouſneh 
the puniſhment. Joan Douglas, ſiſter to the Earl of Ang 
and wife to John Lyons, Lord of Glames; alſo her fon, i 
her ſecond huſband Gilleſpie Campbell, John Lyons, kink 
to her former huſband, and an old prieſt, were accuſed at 
deavouring to poiſon the King. All theſe, though they! 
continually in the country, far from court, and their ina 
and ſervants declared nothing upon their exainination apal 
them which could hurt them, yet were they put upon 
rack to make them confeſs, and ſo were ſhut up in Edinba 
cattle, The fifth day after Forbes was executed; Joan N 
glas was burnt alive, with the great commiſeration of alt 
ſpectators ; the nobleneſs both of herſelf and huſband did u 
affect the beholders; beſides, ſhe was in the vigour df 
youth, much commended for her rare beauty, and in her 
puniſhment ſhe ſhewed a man-like fortitude, But that v 
people were.moſt concerned for, was, that they thought! 
enmity againſt her brother, who was baniſhed, did her m 
prejudice than her own (ſuſpected) crime. Her huſband 
deavoured to eſcape out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, but! 
rope being too ſhort to let him down to the foot of the i 
lie broke almoſt all the bones of his body in the fall, 0 
ended his days. Their ſon, a youth of more innocent fin 
city, than to have the ſuſpicion of ſuch @ wickednebs ji 
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ged upon him, was ſhut up priſoner. in the caltle ; and af- 
the King's death was releaſed, and recovered the eſtate 
ich had been taken away from his parents. Their accuſer 
b William Lyons, their near relation. He afterwards per- 
ring, that ſo eminent a family was like to be ruined by his 
| information, repented when it was too late, and confeſſ- 
his offence to the King; and yet he could not prevail to 
event the puniſhment ot the condemned, or to hinder their 
nes from being confiſcated. | | © 
The next year, on the 12th of June, Mary of the houſe of 
iſe, arrived at Balcomy, a caſtle belonging to James Laird 
Lermont ; from whence ſhe was conveyed by land to St 
drew's ; and there, in a great aſſembly of the nobility, ſhe 
x married to the King. The beginning of the year follou- 
p, which was 1539, many perſons were apprehended, as 
ſpected of Lutheraniſm ; and, about the end of February, 
ewere burned, nine recanted, but many more were ba- 
hed ; amongſt the ſufferers of this claſs was George Bucha- 
who, when his keepers were aſleep, made his eſcape out of 
window of the priſon, to which he was committed. This 
ur the Queen was brought to bed of a fon at St Andrew's ; ' 
the next year of another in the ſame place. Both this 
zr and the former, matters were rather huſhed a little, than 
tirely compoſed ; ſome men wanting rather a leader, than 
dion to rebel: for though many defired it, yet no man 
Inſt openly avow himſelf head of any inſurrection. And 
by the King having heirs to ſucceed him, and by that means 
coming more confident of a ſettled eſtabliſtunent, began to 
pt the nobility as a fluggiſh and unwarlike gencration, and 
t likely to attempt any thing againſt him, whoſe family 
8n0w rivetted and confirmed by iſſue male, ſo that he ap- 
Kd his mind to - unneceſſary buildings. He ſtood in need 
money for that work; and, in regard he was as covetous 
be was indigent, both factions of nobles and prieſts were 
Iully afraid, and each of them endeavoured to avert the 
apelt from falling upon them, that it might light on the o- 
Kr. And therefore, whenever the King complained of the 
neſs of his exchequer-amongſt his friends, one party would 
to! the riches of the other, as if it were a prey ready for 
| cizure ; and the King hearkened ſometimes to the one, 
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and ſometimes to the other, and ſo kept both in ſuſpenſe, | 
tween hope and fear: ſo that when ambaſſadors came at tu 
time out of England to court, to deſire the king to gire l 
uncle a meeting at York, promiſing him mighty advantay 
by that interview, and making a large harangue concemig 
the love and good - will of their King towards him, the fad 
t hat oppoſed the prieſts, perſuaded him by all means to net 
at the time and place appointed. When the eccleſiaſtical x 
ty heard of this, they thought their order would be quite u 
done, if they did not hinder the meeting of the two king 
and fo diſturb their concord, and ſow the ſeeds of diſcord! 
twixt the King and his nobles. And conſidering of all y 
how to effect it, no remedy ſeemed more ready at handk 
the preſent malady, than to make an attack upon' the Kin 
mind; which was not able to reſiſt offers of money, by ti 
promiſes of large ſubſidies : accordingly they placed before f 
eyes the greatneſs of the danger, the doubtful and uncem 
credit of an enemy's promiſe ; and that he might have a pred 
er ſum of money at home, and more eaſily procured, Fil 
of all, they promiſed to give him of their own, 30,000( 
cats of gold yearly, and all the reſt of their eſtates alſo ſhod 
be at his ſervice to obviate future emergencies, if any lappe 
ed; and as for thoſe who rebelled againſt the authority of 
Pope, and the majeſty of the King, and troubled the pe 
the church by new and wicked errors; and therefore wel 
ſubvert all piety, overthrow the rights of magiſtracy, 4 
cancel laws of ſo long ſtanding ; out of their eſtates he nig 
get above an hundred thouſand ducats more yearly into 
exchequer, by way of confiſcation, if he would permit thi 
to nominate a Lord Chief Juſtice in the caſe, becauſe tif 
themſelves could not, by law, fit in capital cafes to condel 
any man. And that, in the managing the proces ag 
them, there would be no danger, nor any delay in palling' 
rence, ſince ſo many thouſand men were not afraid to 
the books of rhe old and new teſtament into their hands; | 
diſcourſe concerning the power of the Pope; to contemn" 
ancient ceremonies of the church; and to detract from 
reverence and obſervance, which was due to religious peru 
conſecrated to the ſervice of God. This they urged upon i 
w. ch ſuch vehemency, that he appointed them a judge, a 
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to their own hearts; and that was James Hamilton, na- 
ral brother to the Earl of Arran: him they had obliged by 
zat gratuities before; and beſides, he was reſolved to inſinu- 
himſelf into the King's favour (who long ſince had been 
ended with him) with the perpetration of ſome act by way 
atonement, though it was never ſo cruel. uind 
About the ſame time, James Hamilton, ſheriff of Linlith- 
, and couſin- german to the other James, came into Scot- 
d: he, after a long baniſhment, when he had commenced 
ſuit againſt James the baſtard, and had obtained leave to re- 
for a time to his own country, underſtanding what dan- 
r he and the reſt of the favourers of the reformed doctrine 
re in, ſent his ſon with a meſſage to the King, uſt as he 
s going over into Fife; and, having very opportunely met 
ich him before he went aboard, he filled his head, which 
s naturally ſuſpicious, with fearful preſages, That this com- 
Mon, granted to Hamilton, would be a capital matter, and 
nnicious to the whole kingdom, unleſs he prevented this ſo- 
litry by another ſtratagem. The King, who was then ha- 
ing into Fife, ſent the young man back to Edinburgh, to 
ecourt, called the exchequer · court, where he alſo command - 
to allemble James Lermont, James Kirkaldy, and Thomas 
ine, of whom the firſt was maſter of the houſehold, the 
ond Lord High Treaſurer, neither of them averſe to the re- 
med religion; the third was highly of the Popiſh faction, 
Id the King's ſecretary. Theſe were all ordered to meet: and 
King commanded them to give the ſame credit tothe meſſen- 
as they would do to himſelf, if he were preſent; and ſo 
jok the ring off his finger, and ſent it them as a known to- 
n between them. They laid their heads together, and ap- 
chended James juſt after he had dined, and had prepared 
mlelf for his journey, and committed him priſoner to the 
itle, But, having intelligence by their ſpies at court, that 
king was pacified, and that he would be releaſed ; beſides 
e public danger, they were afraid alſo of their particular 
lves, leſt a man, factious and potent, being releaſed, after 
had been provoked by ſo great an affront. and ignominy, 
ould afterwards meditate a cruel and bitter revenge againſt 
em. They ſpeedily haſtened to court, and informed. the 
ug of the imminency of the danger; of the wayard diſpo- 
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ſition, ſierceneſs, and power of the man; all which they ay 
+ mented, to raiſe the greater ſuſpicion of him: ſo that ti 
perſuaded the King not to ſuffer ſo crafry (and withal {0 
iſſant) a perſon, being alſo provoked by this late diſgrace, 
he ſet at liberty, without a legal trial. The King cane 


Edinburgh, and from thence to Seton, where he cauled ay 


to be brought to his trial, and, in a court legally conſtituta 
according to the cuſtom of the country, he was condemnd 
and had his head ſtruck off: his body was quartered after l 
execution, and the quarters hanged up in the public placs 
the city. The crimes objected againſt him, in behalf of 
King, were, That, on a certain day, he had broke open t 
King's bedchamber, and had deſigned to kill him; and d 
he had carried on ſecret deſigns with the Douglaſſes, wi 
were declared public enemies. Few were prieved for li 
death (becauſe of the wickedneſs of his former lite) fave a 
his own kindred, and the eccleſiaſtics, who had placed all 
hopes of their fortunes, in a manner, upon his lite alone, 
5 — that time forward the King increaſed in his ſup 
cions of the nobility ; and beſides, his mind was fo diſtratt 
with cares, that he could not enjoy his ſleep at quiet, u 
was tormented with dreams. Of which there was one md 
remarkable than the reſt, which was much talked of, That 
in his ſleep, he ſaw James Hamilton running at him with! 
drawn ſword; and that he firſt cut off his right arm, th 
his left, and threatened him ſhortly to come and take am 
his life, and then diſappeared.: when he awaked in a fig 
and was pondering many things about the event of his dra 
word was brought him, that both his ſons died almoſt at. 
and the ſame moment of time, one at St Andrew's, andt 
other at Stirling. bf, | 
Mean while there was not a certain peace, nor yet al Of 
war with the King of England, who was long ſince often 
inſomuch that, without any declaration of war, preys w 
driven from the, borders of Scotland. Neither would 
Engliſh, when called upon to make reſtitution, give ah 
vourable anſwer : fo that all men ſaw, that Henry was 
high indignation,” becauſe the interview at York was fru 
ted. And James, though he knew that war was certain 
hand, and therefore made levies for that purpoſe, and! 
R 
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winted his brother the Earl of Murray, to be general of 
his forces, and had alſo made all neceſſary preparation for a 
ence, yet he ſent an ambaſſador to the enemy, if it were 
ble, to compoſe matters without blows. In the mean 
xe, George Gordon was ſent to the borders, with a ſmall 
e, to prevent the pillaging incurſions of the enemy. 
Engliſh deſpiſed the ſmall number of forces under Gor- 
, and therefore haſtened to burn Jedburgh : but George 
ne, with 400 horſe, interpoſed, and charged them briſk- 
and, after a ſhort fight, when they ſaw the Gordons 
ing, they were put into a fright, and ſo fled away in con- 
jon to eſcape their enemies. There were not many ſlain, 
ſeveral taken priſoners. James Lermont, who was treat- 
about a peace at Newcaſtle, had ſcarce received his an- 
1; but, that the war might be carried on more covertly, 
vn commanded to return with the Engliſh army: more- 
, John Erſkine and <=, who were ſent ambaſſadors 
n Scotland, met the faid army at York, where they were 
ined by Howard the general, and never diſmiſſed till they 
te to Berwick. James, being affured by his ſpies, - before 
return of the ambaſſadors, of the marching on of the 
liſh army, formed his camp at Falaw Kirk, about fourteen 
s from the borders; but ſent George Gordon before, 
h ten thouſand men, to prevent the plunderings of the 
pliſh : yet he did nothing confiderable, and had not fo 
ch as a light ſkirmiſh with the enemy. The King of Scot- 
vas mighty earneſt to give battle; but the nobility 
| not hear of it by any means; fo that he was full of 
th, and burſt out in a rage againſt them, calling them 
ds, and unworthy of tbeir anceſtors; every now and 
h telling them, that, ſince he was betrayed by them, be 
Jelf and his own family would do that which they had 
dh refuſed to do. Neither could he be appeaſed, though 
came about him, and told him, that he had done e- 
oh for his honour; that he had not only kept the Eng- 
my, which was fo long time a-levying,' and that had in- 
kl Scotland on a ſudden, (and that with threats to do 
i matters), from ſtraggling up and down the country for 
and plunder ; but als, for the ſpace of eight days, that 
we in Scotland, Ry pent up the Engliſh, that 
L. U. * 
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they never marched above a mile from the: borders : for, 
ter they drew out of Berwick, they went as far as Kel 
againſt the ſtream; and, there being informed of the mg 
ot the Scottiſh army, they paſſcd over. the ford, being 
fearful to engage, that they ruſhed into the river with thy 
molt precipitation and diſorder; and, as every one pale 
ver, they left their colours, and made the beſt, of their y 
home. Gordon, in the, mean time, Who faw this at 
ſtance, ſtirred not at all, nor made he any attempt upon th 
in their rear, for which the King conceived an implacable] 
tred againſt him. Maxwell, to appeaſe, the King's ange 
much as he could, promiſed, if he might have ten thoul 
men, to march into England by the Solway, and to do f 
conſiderable ſervice: and he would have been as good s 
word, if the King, being angry with his nobles, hat 
given ſecret letters, and a commiſſion to Oliver Sinclair, 
ther to the Laird of Roſlin, which he was nat to opeat 
ſuch a time. The contents were, that the Whole: 
Jhould acknowledge him for their general: James's deli 
it was, that, if his army had had the better, the glory dif 
victory might not redound to the nobles. - When they uf 
come into their enemy's: country, and about go0 Eng 
horſe appeared on the neighbouring hills, Oliver Sinclair 
lifted up on high by thoſe of his faction, and leaning upon 
ſpears, cauſed the King's commiſſion to be read; at wi 
the whole army was ſo offended, and cſpecially Mam 
that they broke their ranks, and thronged confuſedly in, 
among another. Their enemies, though accuttomel 
wars, yet never hoping tor ſo great an advantage, when 
the La ground they beheld things. in ſuch a cont 
amongit them, . ruſhed upon them with a great 
(as their manner is), and fo aſſaulted: them as they wer! 
tright, and ſuſpended between the deſign of flying or 
ing: and thus horſe, foot, and baggage were promilcud 
driven into the next marſhes ;. where many were taken 
Engliſh, more by the Scottiſh moſs-troopers, and {old id 
Engliſh. When this Joſs of his army was brought 0 
King, who was not far off, he was moved beyond me 
with indignat ion, anger, and grief, inſomuch that ls 

was diitracted zwo ways ; ſometimes to take revenge d 
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jionſneſs of his on people, (as he called it), and ſome- 
es to make preparation for a new war, and for the renew- 
of the public affairs. But in that almoſt deſperate ſtate 
things, it ſeemed the beſt way to make a truce with the 
gliſh, and to call back Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
the beſt conditions he could. But, his body being worn 
with watching and faſting, and his mind overwhe'med 
h cares, he died a few days aſter, on the 41 gth of De- 
nber, leaving his daughter his heireſs, a child of about 
t days old. He was buried the 14th of January, in 
monaſtery of Holyrood, near his firſt wife Magdalene. 
his lifetime, his countenance, and the make of his body 
te very comely, his ſtature indifferently tall, but his 

gth above the proportion of his body; his wit was ſharp, 
not ſufficiently cultivated with learning; which was the 
t of the times: his diet was ſparing ; he ſeldom drank 
e, he was moſt patient of labour, cold, heat, and hung- 
be would often fit on horſeback, night and day, in the 
ft winter, that fo he might catch the thieves in their 
bours at unawares : and his activity track ſuch a terror 
them, that they abſtained from their evil purpoſes, as if 
had always been preſent among them. He was fo well ac- 
Inted with" the cuſtoms of his country, that he would 
ejult anſwers concerning weighty matters, as he went his 
meys upon the road, with a great deal of readineſs and ex- 
nels : he was eaſy of acceſs even to the pooreſt. But his 
t rirtues were almoſt equalled by as many vices ; yet they 
this alleviation, that they ſeemed rather to be imputed to 
mes in which he lived, than to his own natural diſpoſition. 

fuch an univerſal licentiouſneſs had over - run all, that 
We diſcipline could not be retrieved, but with a great 
of ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. That which made him ſo co- 
0s of money was, that when he was under the guardian- 
of others, he was educated with great parſimony; and, 
On as ever he came to be of age, he entered into an emp- 
place, where he found all his houſehold ſtuff embezzled ; fo 
tevery room of his houſe was to be new furniſhed at once; 

bis guardians had expended the royal revenue on thoſe 
yhich he wholly diſapproved. Thoſe who had the in- 
tion of his youth, made him more inclinable to women, 
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becauſe by that means they hoped to have him longer uy 
their tuition, A great part of the nobility did-not mud 
ment his death, becauſe he had baniſhed ſome of them, 
kept many others in priſon ; and many, for fear of his f 
rity (a freſh diſguſt being now added to the former « 
tempt), choſe rather ſo ſurrender themſelves to the EN 
King, their enemy, than to commit themſelves to the wy 
of their own. 


BOOK XV. 
[ | | 
He King dying in the flower of his age, rather of g 
| than any diſeaſe, and the tumults of the former t 
being rather huſhed aſleep than compoſed ; wiſe men fore 
ſo great a tempeſt impending over Scotland, the like of wh 
they themſelves never beheld, nor had ever read of in and 
records. The King had not ſo much as ordered his own 
meſtic affairs, but had left a daughter, born about eight 
before his death, heireſs to the crown : as for thoſe of the 
bility who had borne ſway, either they were killed in bat 
or elſe were baniſhed, or taken priſoners by the enemy: 
if they had been at home, yet, by reaſon of private auim 
ties, or of diſſenſions on the account of religion, which u 
{tifled out ot fear during the King's life; but now, tha 
ſtraint being taken off, were likely to break out again; f 
would have quarrelled amongſt themſelves; ſo that they 
not in any probability of acting like men of ſobriety aut 
crebon. a5 ( | | 

And beſides, they were engaged in a war againſt 2 ſh: 
powerful King; and every one ſpoke according to lis h 
or fear, what would-be the uſe he would make of his vid 
He that was the ſecond heir, and next to the crown, s 
was not commonly reported to have much of virtue, e 
for the management of his private life, ſo he was # 
noted for counſel or valour, to manage the kingdom. 
for the Cardinal, he thinking that in thoſe public calm 
he might have an oportunity to aggrandiſe 'himſelt ; 
he might ſhew himſelf ſomebody, both to his own di 
and alſo to the French faction, attempted. a thing boch! 
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4 impudent. For by the hired aſſiſtance of Henry Balfour, 
mercenary prieſt, he fuborned a falſe will of the King's, 
deren he himſelt was nominated to the ſupreme authority, 
ith three of the muſk potent of the nobiliry, to be his a- 
ſors. He was in great hopes that his project would ſuc- 
from the diſpoſition. of the Earl of Arran, one of his 
ors and partners in the government, who was not turbu- 
u, but rather inclinable to be eaſy and quiet. And beſides, 
was near of kin to him, for he was ſon to the Cardinal's 
t. Moreover, the opportunity to invade the ſupreme 
wer, ſeemed to require hattg, that he might be poſſeſſed 
t before the exiles and captives returned out of England, 
t ſo they might have no hand in conferring this honour 
mn him; for he was afraid of their power and popularity: 
ther did he doubt but that their minds were alienated 
m him upon the ſcore of a diſſerent religion: this was the 
ſe, that preſently after the King's death he publiſhed an 
& concerning the chuſing of four governors of the king- 
n. He alſo gained ſome of the nables, by promiſes and 
ts, to engage them to his faction, and eſpecially the Queen, 
ao was ſome what di ſaffected to the adverſe party. Hamil- 


7 


js „ their head, was a man not ambitious, but rather willing 
mi live in quict, if his relations would bave ſuffered him: 
1 they ſtudying their own honour and intereſt, rather than 
ha, night and day puffed up the mind of the young gentlc- 
wich hopes, and adviſed him by no means to let lip ſo 
7 m opportunity put into his hands; for they had rather 


ie things in a combuſtion, than to live in a fixed and pri- 
e condition of life. And beſides, the hatred of the Car- 
Ma pot them many friends, and the indignity of their bon- 
* under a mercenary prieſt. They had if ſome appear- 
of hope, which, though uncertain in itſelf, yet was 
{ nefficacious to ſtir up mens endeavours, that, ſince Ha- 
Mon was the next heir, and a female, ſo few days old, the 
ly perſon betwixt him and the crown, ſhe might meet 
I many miſchances, either caſually, or by the fraud of 
T guardians, before ſhe' came to be marriageable. Thus 
le they were laying the foundations of their future power, 
008 emed molt adviſeable, ' not to neglect the advantage 
a the preſent ſtate of things offered, and to hope well 
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for the exaltation of the Hamiltons; and if that hope de 
ved them, yet it would not be difficult for them to obtainy 
pardon of a new princeſs, who, in the beginning of her reg 
would ſtudy to win the reſpect of all men. | 
Whilſt things were at this paſs in Scotland, the King 
England, full of extraordinary joy for ſo unexpected a vid 
ry, ſent for the chief of the Scottiſh priſoners up to Londy 
where, after they had been impriſoned in the tower twoday 
on St Thomas's day, which was the 21ſt of December, 
were brought all through the city, where it was the longel 
as if they were to be ſhewn asg public ſpectacle to the pe 
and coming to Whitehall, the King's court, they were ſha 
roved by the Chancelloi, as violators of the league: an 
after he had made a large diſcourſe concerning the poodn 
and clemency of his King, who had remitted much of then 
gour of juſtice he might have uſed towards them, they wa 
diſtributed about into ſeveral families, and lodged among the 
as priſoners at large. There were ſeven of the nobility, a 
twenty-four of the gentry among theſe captives. But wit 
the news came in leſs than three days, that the King of St 
was dead, and had left one only daughter his heireſs, Hen 
both of Scots and Engliſh in a band of union, by eſpouling 
ſon to their Queen. Upon this, he recalled the priſoners 
court, and employed ſome fit perſons to feel their pulſes in 
caſe ; where being kindly entertained, ' promiſing to con 
bute their aſſiſtance towards the match, as far as they my 
without detriment to their own.or the public honour, ot 
firſt of January, at the beginning of the year 1543, ® 
were all releaſed, and ſent back towards Scotland. Wh 
they came to Newcaſtle, and had given hoſtages to Thon 
Howard Duke of Norfolk, as to other matters they were 
and fo returned home. There returned alſo with them 
Douglaſſes, two brothers, being juſt then reſtored to tn 
country, after fifteen years baniſhment. They were all it 
ved with the gratulation of the major part of the people. 
Cardinal, who ſaw this ſtorm gathered againſt bim, mal 
no doubt but the priſoners and the exiles would be both! 
oppoſers in the parliament, had taken care to be choſen 
gent before their coming: but he enjoyed that EOn our! 


thought it a fit yur arte to conciliate and unite the min 
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o; for, within a few days, his fraud in counterfeiting the 
ng's will and teſtament being diſcovered, he was thrown, out 
place, and James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, made Regent ; 
rough a delire which ſome had to ingratiate themſclves 
ith him, as tne next heir to the crown: others forelaw-10 
g before, the cruelty of the Cardinal in matters of religion, 
| therefore provided againſt it, by leſſening his power. 
heir fear was increaſed by a ſchedule found among the King's 
ers after his death, wherein the names of above 300 
the nobility were contained as criminals; and, amongit 
n, he chat was choſen Regent, was the fiiſt perſon to have 
n queſtioned. This made his election very grateful to the 
jority, becauſe it ſeemed the molt probable means to re- 
ſe many from danger, and to curb the pride of the prieſts. 
ſides, he himſelf willingly read the books that contained 
ntroverſies about religion; and the quietneſs and retirement 
his former life, far remote from court-ambition;. made ma- 
hope, that he would be ſober and moderate in his governy 
nt. Beſides, being out of the magiſtracy, he had not yet 
covered any inactivity or ſluggiſhneſs of nino. 
In a parliament which was held in March, Sir Ralph Sadler 
e anibaſſador from England, in order to a marriage, and ſet - 
ng a peace: he put ſome of the nobility in mind of their 
miſe : others, as report goes, he tempted; with money. 
he Queen- mother, Cardinal, and the whole faction of prieſts 
ing not only againſt this peace, hut by diſturbing ſome mem- 
5 and counſellors, and corrupting others, hot ſuſſering it ſo 
uch as to be put to the vote; by the general conſent of al- 
lt the whole parliament, the Cardinal, while the votes were 
len, was confined to his chamber. In his abſence, they ear 
agreed upon the marriage of the young Queen, and other 

ters; and ſureties were promiſed to be ſent to England for 
performance of them. The Cardinal, at the interceſſion 
he Queen-mother, was kept in a looſe kind-of cuſtody. by 
aan, who was perſuaded, for a certain ſum of money, in a 
tle while atter to let him go. When peace ſeemed thus to 
letled to the great advantage of both kingdoms, after ſo 
at a dread of an impending war, every body thought. it 
ould be a laſting one; and therefore the merchants, who, for 
de Jears before, had been hindered from trading, went thick 
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and threefold to ſea, and laded very many ſhips with the by 
commodities they could procure for the time allotted them þ 
do. Edinburgh {ent out twelve {hips ; other cities of that 9 
cuit (which is the richeſt part of Scotland) rigged out fi 
each according to their relpoAive abilities: this fleet in a 
fidence of the peace with England, drew nearer theſhorest 
they needed to have done, and when the wind was di 
ſome lay at anchor: uthers entered into the ports, and {ol 
themſelves open to the injuries of the Engliſh, if any tum 
of war ſhould ariſe. e 372 8 4 
About the ſame time, John Hamilton, abbot of Paiſley, 
David Painter, returned out of France. Theſe men ny 
threw off the ninſk; with which they had diſguiſed themſch 
before for ſo many years, and then began to play the old pra 
that were natural to them: they, as if they had been edu 
red in the ſchool of profaneneſs, and not in that of ph 
were the ringleaders at court, who prompted men to all na 
ner of impieties. The Cardinal, as he was reſtored ta hi! 
berty unenpectedly, being of a proud and haughry diſpolitia 
which was aggravated by the repulſe he had received, adi 
the ignominy occurring in the detection of his fraud, ſoul 
out all occaſions w hetſoe ver to diſturb this concord. Fin 
all, he communicated” with the Queen-dowager ; and e 
both took it in great indignation, that the -Douglafles (vi 
for the many benefits they had received from rhe Engl 
muſt needs be their faſt friends) ſhould- immediately, after 
many years baniſhment, be admitted into the parliament. boi 
to debate the weightieſt affairs of the kingdom. Belt 
they all feared a change of the eſtabliſned religion, the cn 
uence of which muſt needs be a breach of the league vane; 
rance. Upon this, the cardinal, by the conſent of 
Queen, ſummoned a convocation of priefts, andextorted Mt 
them a great ſum of money, as fearing the uni verſal run! 
the whole Papal church. Part of this money was paid to G 
of the nobles of the adverſe party, and many large pros 
were made them beſides, to perſnade them not to give thep 
miſed hoi tages to the Enplifh ; and as for thoſe who were" 
ly returned from their captivity, and had left their cht 
or Kindred as hoſtages for their return, he obliged them i 
to prefer thoſe (otherwiſe dear) pledges before the la 
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ble ſafety, and their ancient religion, whoſe preſervation 
med upon this ſingle hinge; and that they would not run 
ingly into perpetual bondage. Beſides, he cauſed the ec- 
fattics to carry it proudly and diſt eſpectfully towards the 
poliſh ambaſſador, inſomuch that the very rabble reproached 
d abuſed his retinue, and there was nothing he could fay or 
„ but what was all taken in the worſt ſenſe. But the am- 
Rador reſolved to bear all affronts, and weather out this tide 
inconveniencies, till the day for delivering the hoſtages 
uld approach, that ſo he might give no occaſion of a rup- 
re on his part. And, when that day came, he went to the 
gent, and complained of the affronts which had been offered 
t ſo much to himſelf, as to his King, whom he repreſented ; 
d inſiſted, that it was a violation of the Jaw of nations: 
d he defired him to give hoſtages according to the tenor ot 
e league lately made, that ſo the-renewed amity might be 
pt ſacred and inviolate, to the mutual advantage of both 
tions. The Regent, as to the affronts offered, excuſed 
mſelf, and, ſaid he was ſorry for them, and that he would 
xdily ſearch into the matter; that ſo the puniſhment of ſuch 
tulant offenders ſhould be a ſufficient teſtimony of the love 
d veneration he had for the Engliſh nation. But as to ho- 
ages, he anſwered; that he could not obtain them with the 
dod-will of the ſtates, neither was he able to compel them 
thout public conſent ; for the government which he bore 

ſuch, that he received as much law as he gave; and there- 
r all his meaſures were diſturbed by the great ſedition, 
ch he ſaw the Cardinal had raiſed; that he was, as it were, 
ried down in the ſtream of a popular fury, and could ſcarce 
ntain his own ſtation and dignity. The new hoſtages be- 
g thus denied, there was another thing as weighty as that, 
lich fell under debate; and that was, concerning the nobles 
tely taken priſoners of war, who, upon their releaſement, 
given hoſtages, and made ſolemn aſſeverations, that it 
re were not a peace concluded, as Henry deſired, upon juſt 
d fair terms, they would ſurrender themſelves priſoners a- 
n. As for them, the Cardinals faction, and the reſt of the 
leſiaſtical order had dealt with them, partly by reaſons and 
Irtly by examples, not to prefer their eſtates, kindred, chil - 
Au, or any other thing which might be dear to them, be- 
Vol. II, D d 
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fore the love of their country. And, what was more, 
threatened them with auxiliaries from France, and that al 
rope conſpired for the defence of their ancient rights andi 
gion; and if they acted contrary, they would betray d 
country, and bring on the immediate ruin of their ancient 
milies. They alſo defired them, in ſo dangerous a time, 
to forſake their country; for if that were ſafe, they mi 
hope for more kindred: and children; but if that were on 
thrown, then all was gone. Beſides, they diſcourſed u 
concerning the inexpiable hatred betwixt the two nations, 
of the cruelty of the King, into whoſe hands they wer 
come; thus blending truths and falſehoods together. Moreon 
they alledged the decree ot the council of Conſtance, tha 
pacts, contracts, promiſes, and oaths, made with herefi 
ought to be reſcinded and made void. The greateſt pat 
thoſe who were concerned in this matter, were willng 
hearken to any colourable pretence-for their fault; only dt 
vas one of them, who for no pecuniary conſideration whi 
ver could be taken off, nor by any threats deterred fi 
keeping his word; and that was Gilbert Kennedy, Eu 
Caſſilis. He had left two of his brothers hoſtages in I 
land; and he openly profeſſed, that neither for fear 1 
dinger would he redeem his own life with the loſs of! 
brothers; but whatever came of it, he would fu 
himſelf back a priſoner: and fo, againſt the deſire of f 
ny, he went directly on his journey to London. In 
much commended the reſolute fidelity of the young m 
and, to the intent that all might know he had an e 
for virtue, he richly rewarded him, and ſent him back v 
his two .brothers into Scotland. t n ft 
But Henry's mind was not more pacified towards Gilte 
than his anger was implacable againſt the reſt of the d 
and he accordingly laid an embargo upon all the Scots ſhips 
all Engliſh ports and harbours, of which there was a gh 
number, as I ſaid before, and preſently declared war. 4 
menaces were great, as againſt the violators, not only 
lJcagues, but even of the law of nations. And yet, the 
Scotland ſtood tottering in fo dangerous a condition, the 
mory of alliances, the common love to their country, t 
reſp:& ot the public ſafety, were ſo tar laid aſide, tit 
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nes of ſedition were blown up with more fierceneſs than e- 
for the faction of the Cardinal, and of the Queen-dowa- 
who were all for the French, ſent over ambaſſadors thi- 
x, to tell them, That unleſs they ſent in aſſiſtance, the 
ter was upon the very point, that England and Scotland 
uld make a coalition into one government; and how much 
h a conjunction would concern France, the experience of 
er ages had ſhewn.. But they made it their chief requeit 
the French, that they would ſend back Matthew Stuart, 
| of Lennox, into his own country, who did not only e- 
te the family of the Hamiltons, but was alſo their dead- 
nemy, by reaſon of their having flain his father at Lin- 
pow. This young man was greatly beloved, not only for 
extraordinary beauty and {ſtately mien, in the very flower 
tis youth, but chiefly upon the account of the memory of 
father, who had been a moſt popular mary: and there was 
ut danger that ſo noble a family, now reduced to a fſcw, 
d be utterly extinguiſhed. Beddes, he had many clan- 
w of his own, and alſo affinity with many other preat fa- 
lies, What was ſtill more, the laſt King had deſigned 
to be his heir and ſucceſſor, if he himfclt died without 
e male; and be would have confirmed that his intentfon by 

tee of the eſtat es (who have the ſovereign power to or- 
ſuch public affairs) if his life had been prolonged. Nay, 
re were ſome flatterers, who endeavourcd to exalt his ge- 
dus mind, which was of itſelf already raiſed up with the 
tation of great things, but was not ſo well fortified a- 
t ſraudulent ſycophants, to larger hopes; for, beſides 
ſupreme rule for above twenty years of the young Queen's. 
dority, and the dominion over his old enemies, they pro- 
kd him, that he ſhould marry the Queen-dowager 3 and if 
Joung Queen, who had the name only of ſupieme gover- 
\ ſhould miſcarry, then without doubt he would be the 
It king; and not only fo, but alſo the lawful heir of James 
llton lately deceaſed ; for that the Regent was a buſtard, 
was ſo far from any juſt expectation ot the kingdom, that 
could not lawfully claim the inheritance of his own fami- 

Beſides, they urged the encouragement of the French 
„ who gave hopes of great aſſiſtance in due time, When 
'Plin-hearted and credulous young man was thus periua- 
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ded, he provided for his voyage into Scotland. Hamilton 
not ignorant of any of thele things; and, to the end that 
night gain an acceſhon of ſtrength to his own party, 

advice of thoſe friends in whom he repoſed the greateſt tr 
he reſolved to take away the young Queen from Linlithgd 
where ſhe yet was under the power of her mother ; for if 
once got her into his hands, then not only the ſhadow of 
royal name, which is an attractive thing among the vulg 
would be of his fide, but he would likewiſe have the po 
of beſtowing her in marriage, and fo make hiniſelf arbite 
the kingdom, to transfer it juſt as he pleaſed ; which if 
could obtain, then the King of England might be many 
by fair words, or perſuaded to join with him in caſe of ne 
This deſign was much approved: but, as is uſual inc 
diſcords, ſpies on both ſides get hold of proper informatic 
ſome body acquainted the Cardinal with the matter. He, 
thering together ſome of the nobility, whom he had m 
his friends with money, came to Linlithgow, and, to the g 
burden of the inhabitants, ſtaid there ſome days, as 2g 
to the Queen. In the mean time Lennox arrived out 
France, and, being kindly received by the Regent, eac 
them diſſembling their hatred, he went to Linhithgow. 
he addreſſed the Cardinal, and then went to his own ho 
where, in a meeting of friends, he diſcourſed at large, 
he came over ; at whoſe invitation ; by whom ſent for; 
upon what hopes: that he was promiſed not only the « 
magiſtracy, but alſo that the heads of the faction, with 
Queen-dowager's conſent, had aſſured him, that he fi 
marry her; and, that, in order to the effecting of it, 
King of France had encouraged him to expect aid and 1 
ance from thence. They all aſſented to his ſpeech, and 
viſed him not to be wanting to his good fortune, whic 
freely had offered itſelf. And thus, with about four thou 
men, he came to the Queen. Hamilton, who had drawn 
the friends and forces he could preſently raiſe to Edinbu 
reſolved to break through to the Queen; but now pete 
that his ſorces were too weak, by the advice of his tri 
and out of his own diſpoſition to peace, began to treat of al 
commodation. Accordingly ſame prudent perſons were 
ſen on both ſides, who met at the town of Kirxliſton, all 
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de middle way between Edinburgh and Linlithgewy: and 
at orccment was made betwixt them on theſe terms; that 
y Queen ſhould be removed to Stirling; and that four of 
ill: priwe nobility who. had engaged themſclves in neither 
dion, ſhould be choſen out to have an eye over her educu- 
fn; and thoſe were William Graham, John Erſkine, John 


ay, and William Livingſton, eminent perſons, and all 


ug of illuſtrious families. They, by the decree of both 
doe, took the Queen, and entered upon the road leading 
ten Stirling, whilſt Lennox ſtood in arms with his men, till 


4 had travelled far enough to be out of danger from the 
ary faction: and not long after, with the accuſtomed 


monies, and enſigns of majeſty, the began her reign at 
ing, Auguſt 21. 
tic The Regent perceiving that the favour of the inconſtant 


bar was alienated from him; and that his forces were in- 
ior to thoſe of the contray faction, began to entertain 
rate conferences with them: and the Cardinal, who was 
kin to him by the mother's ſide, fought to bring him o- 
r to his party by terrifying him, rather than to ſubdue him 
force of arms: ſo that having weakened him at home in 
king off part of the nobility from him by his largeſſes, and, 
forcing him into a difadvantageous league, rendered him 
per, and of leſs repute among the Engliſh ; he now, by 
t intervention of his familiar friends, who had more regard 


Boney, than love to honeſty, perſuading him to come to 
tl Wi ins, there cauled him to recant and change his opinion 
lagerung all the controverted points of religion; not open- 


that the infamy of the fact might be leſlened among the 
gar; but in a convent of the Franciſcans, in the preſence 
the Qncen-dowager, and the chief nobles of the court; 
(for fear of a ſuit, which the Cardinal threatened to com- 
ne againſt him for his whole eſtate, he was fo obſequi- 
„ that he put himſelf wholly under his influences, inſo- 
ach that he only retained the ſhadowy name of a repent, 
ts, by the Regent's cowardice, and the avarice of his re, 
nz, the Cardinal obtained that which he had ſought after 
Iorging the will, as above, viz. he enjoyed all the advan- 
G5 of the government without envy. There ſcemed but 
thing wanting to eſtabliſh his power, and that was the 
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removal of Lennox, who was a great block in the way of jj 
deſigns. At laſt, the Queen-dowager and Cardinal fixed i 
on this project, That, till an anſwer came from France, ſhe 
mould hold the young man's mind in ſuſpenſe, by giving hin 
ſome hopes of marrying her. For they had written honom 
ably of Lennox to the French King, as indeed they could d 
no other; for, next to God, they were indebred to him fo 
reſtoring them to the liberty they enjoyed: but withal they 
deſired the King, that, ſeeing matters were not quieted i 
Scotland, by his royal liberality and aſſiſtance he would þ 
pleaſed to maintain the good work he had done them, and u 
confirm the peace he had been the cauſe of, by recalling Len 
nox; for, without that, things would never long continue i 
peace, but one or other of the factions muſt be deſtroyed 
Thus they undermined Lennox privately ; but in public þ 
was entertained with variety of diverſions by the Queen an 
Cardinal; the court was diflolved in luxury and laſciviouſne 
and wholly given up to plays and feaſtings. The day ran 
with tilts and tournaments, the night with balls and maſqu 
rades. Lennox inclinable by nature to theſe recreations, an 
beſides much accuſtomed to them in the French court, . 
now whetted by a rival, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwe 
who was enough to ſharpen even a palled appetite. Thi 
Janies was baniſhed by King James V. but preſently after hi 
death he returned home, and aſpired to the marriage of t 
Qucen, by the ſame arts as Lennox did: and indeed the e 
dowments of nature and fortune were very eminent in bot 
of them, inſomuch that they might be ſaid to be rather li 
than equal. Bothwell matched him in other thingy, but i 
theſe ludicrous combats and feats of arms, being inferior 
him, he left the court, and departed to his own houle, 
nox, when his rival was removed, thought now that all u 
eaſy and ſecure on his part, and ſo he earneſtly preſſed, tl 
the promiſes made him by the Queen and Cardinal might! 
performed. But perceiving at laſt, that he was fraudulent 
dealt with, and that Hamilton, his enemy, was advanced! 
them to honour, authority, and the ſupreme power over 
mens lives and fortunes, his youthful mind, which was" 
accuſtomed to ill arts, but judged all others like himſelf, 
ſo inflamed with anger, that he broke out into bitter ce 
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bons, and ſolemnly ſwore, that he would ſuffer want, ba- 
ihment, death, nay, any thing whatſoever, rather than ſuch 
in affront ſhould go unrevenged. Accordingly he returned to 
Dunbarton, wholly bent on revenge, but as yet uncertain 
t coarſe to take to accompliſh it: there he received 
eo,000 French crowns from the King of France (who had 
at yet certainly heard how affairs ſtood in Scotland) to en- 
ble him to ſtrengthen. his party. That money gave ſome 
licf to his diſtempered mind, : becauſe it gave him room to 
jope that he was not forſaken by the French King. But be- 
g commanded by the donor to diſtribute the money by the 
vice of the Queen-dowager and Cardinal, he gave one part 
f it to his own friends, and ſent another part to the Queen. 
The Cardinal, who had already devoured all that booty in 
is mercenary thoughts, being grievouſly troubled, not only 
his diſappointment and Joſs, but alſo at his diſgrace in the 
utter, perſuaded the Regent preſently to levy an army, and 
p march to Glaſgow, not doubting but that he might there 
priſe Lennox and the money together. Their deſign being 
ud: known to Lennox, he ſpeedily levied above 10,000 men 
flisown friends and vaſſals. That which much facilitated the 
ſing ſuch a multitude, was the indignation of ſome of the 
obles, who at the beginning, out of love to religion, and 
ted to the Cardinal, had been the inſtruments to advance 
Regent to that high honour ; but now they had changed 
er former good-will into hatred, becauſe, without conſult- 
them, he had delivered up, and, as much as in him lay, 
trayed his beſt-deſerving friends, together with himſelf, 
0 the ſervitude of their moſt cruel enemy. 

This frame of ſpirit made a new (and indeed a ſcarce cre- 
le) change in the Scottiſh affairs; the ſtrength of the fac- 
t5leemed almoſt entire, only they were headed by other 
mmanders. Hamilton and his kindred joined themſelves to 
e Queen-dowager and Cardinal; but his former friends 
kd with Lennox. With thoſe forces, levied on a ſudden, 
10x came to Leith, and ſent ſome into Edinburgh, to 
the Cardinal, that he needed not to march to Glaſgow to 
It him, for he would give him opportunity to do it any 
hen he pleaſed, in the fields between Leith and Edin- 
n. The Cardinal, who had drawn the Regent to his 
/ and imagined, that the power of the adverſe party 
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was ſo weakened by it, that he hoped none durſt look js 
in the face, now unexpectedly ſeeing himſelf challenged 
greater army than he. had to defend him, he did not ref 
the combat in words, but only deferred the day of fipht, 
on ſeveral pretences, well knowing, that Lennox could 
long keep an army together, conſiſting of voluntiers, wit 
our pay or proviſion made for any long time. In the ng 
time, he endeavoured, by intreaties and promiſes,” to worki 
ver the minds of thoſe who were mot for his turn, 
nox, ſeeing that the enemy's deſign was to lengthen out 
war, and by no means to hazard à fight, and being un 
vided with neceſſaries to begin a ſiege, and alſo perceyj 
that ſome of his men had ſecret conferences by night witht 
enemy ; to deliver himſelf out of theſe ſtraits (his frien 
who had made ſecret proviſion for themſelves, urging li 
likewiſe ſo to do) he was forced to capitulate with 
Regent: and fo he went to Edinburgh to him, and t 
tranſacted matters ſome days together, as if they had g 
forgot their old hatred and animoſity, 

At length, when he came to Linlithgow, Lennox recen 
advices from his friends, that ſome hidden miſchiefs we 
brewing againſt him; in the night-time he went private 
Glaſgow, and having fortified the Biſhop's caſtle with ay 
{on, and with ſufficient proviſions, he went to Dunbam 
there he received more certain information, that the 
glaſſes and the Hamiltons were agreed: and becauſe ſome 
ſpicions and relics of old grudges were left betwixt the | 
tions, George Douglas and Alexander Cuningham were g 
as hoſtages, the one tor the father, the other for the bro 
Though this was don: for a pretence and a diſguiſe of a hn 


concord, and a promiſe made that they ſhould ſpeedily e. 
leaſed ; yet notwithſtanding they were detained till the jard 
ming in of the Engliſh army : tor the Hamiltons never thot 4 
themſclves ſecure, till thoſe nobles who had any inter C 


courage were removed; that fo, by the terror of their pu 
ment, others might be reitrained from inſurrrections. 
ſides, about the fame time, Lennox was informed, thit 
King of France was wrought into a diſguſt againſt him by 
malicious practices of his enemies. 

In the mean time, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Ang, 
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obert Maxwell chief of a noble family, came to Glaſgow, 
 ccommodate matters (if it were poſlible) between the Re- 
nt and Lennox; but the Regent's council perſuaded him 
apprehend the very mediators for peace; and thus, by a 
i way, to avoid the tumult of the people, they were car- 
d out, and ſcat priſoners to Hamilton caſtlc. 
In this poſture of affairs in Scotland, when not only the 
gin, but the chief of the Scots alſo, were angry with 
e Regent, Henry of England thought it a fit opportunity 
r him to puniſh the violators, not only of the league, but 
the law of nations too; yet, before he would attack the 
ots by force, he ſent letters full of juſt complaints and 
reats © Edinburgh, blaming them for refuling his alli- 
ce, which they could not do well without, and ſo arro- 
ly as they did too, when he had ſo freely and generouſly 
ercd it; nay, that they had not only rejected that all ance, 
* repaid his tavours with ſowing the ſeeds of war; and fa 
forced him to arm againſt his will. Theſe letters do- 
g no good, he cauſed thoſe great naval forces which he 
| ready, deſigned with the firſt opportunity for the coait 
France, to ſet fail for Scotland, and to infeſt Edinburgh 
(Leith, (both which rowns had moſt affronted his ambaſla- 
3), and the country round about them, with all the 
gues and miſery of a war. The ſhips arriving there, land- 
10,000 foot, May 4. a little above Leith, who, with» 
tany reſiſtance, entered the town; for molt of the town 
1 were abſent, and intent upon their merchandiſing abroad. 
ic Regent and Cardinal being then at Edinburgh, and un- 
vided of all things, knew not what to do, but were ſo 
piled, that they preſently ſet at liberty thoſe four eminent 
ons which they had in durance (as aforeſaid), not for any 
ard to the public ſafety, but partly fearing, jeſt otherwiſe 
Ur kinſmen and tenants ſhould refuſe to fight, if not Join 
m{clves to the enemy; and partly alſo, that they might 
&m the good will of the people, who they knew had a 
dera diſtaſte againſt them upon many accounts; but they, 
Caring to truſt to the hatred of the citizens, and of their 


* mies tco, fled to Linlithgow. The Engliſh ſtaĩd three 
'W it Lcith, to land their ordnance and baggage, and fa 
"rel themſclves for the aſſault. Having ſettied other mats 
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ters, they marched to Edinburgh, pillaged and burnt the d 
ty, and then diſperſed themſelves to ſpoil the neighbourin 
parts; they ruined many villages, with ſome caſtles and {cx 
of noblemen. From Edinburgh they returned to Leith, ; 
having a fair wind, ſet fire ro the houſes, hoiſted fail, ; 
went away. | 

About that time, Lennox was certainly informed, th 
Francis King of France was wholly diſguſted at him : fort 
contrary faction, by their frequent letters and meſſages, l 
perſuaded him, that it was Lennox alone, who, by re 
of his old enmity againſt the adverſaries of his fathe 
hindered the public tranquillity and concord of all Scotia 
and that he was the head of the faction againſt the Regt 
and a favourer of the Engliſh, and one who rather indul 
his own private auimoſities, than promoted the comm. 
cauſe ; and, that if the King would recall him into Fru 
peace would be caſily made up amongſt the reſt. Wh 
Lennox had received intelligence by his friends, what hise 
mics had informed againſt him, he alſo writ to Francis, | 
forming him in what caſe he found the affairs of Scotl; 
and how he and his friends had, with a great deal of pu 
reſtored both Qucens to their liberty; and had put them i 
a poſtuie and capacity to rule, having broken the power 
the adverſe party; and, out of a moſt turbulent tempeſt, | 
brought things to a great tranquillity ; and that noth 
would be more acceptable to him, than to return into Fra 
where he had lived rather longer of the two than in Scot 
and fo to enjoy the {weet ſocicty of the friends he moſt 
ved: but that his coming into his own country was not d 
own accord, but he was ſent by the King; and that he 
done nothing there, that his Majeſty or himſelt need te 
aſhamed of: and if he would not abridge him of his fo 
favor, he would ſhortly an{wcr, nay perhaps exceed 
hope he had conceived of him; but, if he ſhould call hit 
way in the midit of the career of his deſigns, then he 
not only leave the things he had ſo excellently begun, 
finiſhed, but allo expoſe his friends, kindred, and . 
whom he had engaged in the public cauſe, and who had Wit u 
almoſt worn out with coſt and labour, to fervitude and c 
ment, under an impious and cruel tyrant, who, as muiy « 


Va 


tim was, had fold both Queen and kingdom to the enc- 
; and who obſerved the pacts and. promiſes he made to 
en, no more religiouſly than he did the duties of piety to- 
ar God; for within a few years he had changed his reli- 
jon three times: neither was it to be wondered at in him, 
jo looked upon oaths and promiſcs, not as bonds obliging 
 fidcliry and truth, but the ſpecious covers of perfidiouſneſs 
xd treachery. - And therefore he moved earneſtly, that the 
ing, and thoſe of his council, would conſider, whether, in 
great an affair, they would believe him, all whoſe an- 
tors had devoted themſelves, their lives, honours, and for- 
ns, for the increaſe of his grandeur, and who indeed had 
Zn honoured and rewarded by him with many benefits, 
hich yer were rather teſtimonies of their good acceptance, 
un jutt rew.irds and compenſations of their labours ; or elſe 
nan, who would change his friends and toes, at the blaſt of 
ry wind, and who depended on the arbitriment of For- 
ſe alone. 

Though many were not ignorant, that theſe allegations 
rc true, yet the French King was ſo influenced by the Gui- 
, the Queen dowager's father and uncle, and who in all 
ngs endeavoured to promote her concerns, that his heart 
car were both ſhut againit Lennox's requeſt; infomuch 
he would not permit John Campbell, a man of approved 
ue, ſent by Lennox, to have audience, or ſo much as to 
e into his preſence, but kept him in the nature of a pri- 
xr, and had ſpies ſet upon him to watch him, that ſo he 
We: not write back any thing of the deſigns in agitation at 
t aß French court; yet, notwithitanding this their caution, 
be Were were ſome who told him all. When Lennox heard this, 
dite diſpatches which were ſent him, his troubled mind 
to var iouſly hurricd betwixt anger and ſhame; he was a- 
ecd Ned to leave his enterpriſe which he had begun, unfiniſhed ; 
| hill the rather, becauſe he thought that he was not able to ſa- 
he the love of his friends and kindred, whom he had drawn 
un, him into the ſame danger, but by the ſacrifice of his life. 
er the ret, his anger was highly inflamed, eſpecially a- 
had Wit the Queen-dowager and the Cardinal, by whoſe perti- 
maß contumely he was caſt into theſe ſtraits; but he was 
muy ontended with the King of France, complaining, that 
TE. 
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arms, were commanded by proclamation, againſt ſuch a day, 
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he had brought him upon the ſtage, and now in midſt of 
proſperous actinꝑs had forſaken him, and joined b-1nſelf wi 
his enemies. Whiltt his thoughts thus fluctuated, not knoy 
ing where to fix, news was brought bim, that all the inhg 
tants on this ſide Mount Grantzbain, who were able to he 


appear at Stirling, and to bring ten days proviſion along vi 
them, that they might be ready to march whereſoever the 
gent ſhould command them: and accordingly they came 
the day appointed, and the Regent commanded them to G 
gow. There he beſieged the caſtle ten days, and battered 
with braſs guns: at laſt a truce was granted for a day, a 
the guards tampered with; ſo that the cattle was furrender 
upon quarter and indemnity granted to the garriſon-ſoldi 
yet notwithſtanding all of them, but one or two, were} 
to death. 

In the mean time, Lennox, being forſaken by the Fren 
King, and allo cut off from any hope of other aid, made tr 
by his friends, how the King of England ſtood affected 
wards him; and, finding it tair weather there, he reſch 
for Englund: but, before he went, he had a great mind 
perform ſome notable exploit againſt the Hamiltons: 
commanicating his deſign to William Cuningham, Earl 
Glencairn, they two, at a day appointed, with their ten.. 
and adherents, reſolved to meet at Glaſgow, and from th 
to make an inroad into the county of Clydeſdale, which al 
longed to the Hamiltons. When the Regent heard of! 
he reſolved to be beforehand with them, and ſo to ſeize ie 
Glaſgow, and prevent the place of meeting; but Cuninghꝗ oon 
with a great party of his men, entered the town before, 
there expected the coming of Lennox; bit hearing of Hon 
ton's approach, and of his deſign, he drew out his men 1 
the adjoinins fields, and according to the number of tho 
had, ſet them in array. There were about 820 of them, | 


of his own clanſhip, and part of the citizens of Glaſgow, viſa 


fwoured his cauſe ; and thus, with greater courage than i0 
he joins battle, and fought fo valiantly, that he beat 
firſt rank of the enemy back upon the ſecond, and took 
br iſs pieces they had brought with them. But whit WM he 
tight was hot about the Regent's quarter, and the matter! 
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great hazard there, on a ſudden, Robert Boyd, a brave 
1 valiant man, came in with a {mall party of horſe, and 
himſelf into the midſt of the fight, where the hotteſt 
rice was: he occaſioned a greater fear and trepidation, than 
\ (mall a number need to have done; for both armies belie- 
xd, that great aſſiſtance was come to the Hamiltons. This 
ſtake quite changed the fortune of the day, whilſt one 
ought the aſſiſtance was come into his party, the other to his 
mes. There were ſlain in the battle about zoo on · both 
s; the greateſt part was of the Cuninghams, and amongit 
em two ions of the Earl's, gallant men both: neither was 
e victory unbloody to the Hamiltons, for they loſt conſider- 
le perſons on their fide too. But the greateſt miſchief fell 
the inhabitants of Glaſgow ; for the enemy, not content- 
| with the blood of the townſmen which they had killed, nor 
th the miſeries of thoſe who ſurvived, nor yet with the 
under of their houſes, they even took away the folding- doors 
their houſes, and the ſhutters of their windows, and their 
on-bars : neither did they forbear inflicting upon them e- 
kind of calamity, but only the firing of their houſes, 
hich were ſadly torn and deformed with the ravage. The 
ent of this battle wrought a great change in mens minds, fo 
A Lennox's friends and kinſmen refuſed to venture the mat- 
to the hazard of a ſecond encounter; not ſo much becauſe 
ir enemy's force was increaſed, and theirs leſſened; nor 
u, becauſe, having loſt ſo many valiant men, they could 
ſpeedily gather together a new ſupply from places fo re- 
te; as, that they were unwilling to give any new provo- 
on to Hamilton, or by too much obſtinacy to offend him, 
her, under whoſe government they knew they mult ſhort- 
come. | 
Lennox, being thus deſerted by the French, and the great- 
part of the Scots too, made George Stirling governor of 
 caltle of Dunbarton; and he himſelf, with a few of his 
pany, failed for England, againſt the advice of his beſt 
nd, who were willing he ſhould have ſtaid ſome months 
hat impregnable caſtle, and ſo waited for a new turn of 
1s, which they doubted not would ſhortly come to paſs. 


it be was reſol ved for England, where he was honourably 
er d by the King, who, beſides his other reſpects, gave 
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him Margaret Douglas in marriage: ſhe was ſiſter to Jung 
laſt King of Scotland, whom the Earl of Angus had by u 
filter of Henry King of England; a lady in the flower of h 
age, of great comelineſs and beauty. In the mean time, 
Queen-dowager received into her protection that Scott 
faction, which, by the departure of Lennox, was left wi 
out an head, and which obſtinately retuſcd to come under 
power of Hamilton, (whoſe levity they knew before, x 
whole cruelty they now feared), for ſhe was afraid, that t 
might be enraged in ſuch an hurry of things, and ſo deſpera 
ly engage in ſome new commotion. | 

The Hamiltons rejoiced at the departure of fo potent 
enemy; but not being ſatisfied with the puniſhments alte 
inflicted, they uſed their proſperity very intemperately : | 
in the next convention held at Linlithgow, they condem 
him and his friends, confiſcated their goods, and banil 
them the land. A great ſum of money was raiſed out 
the fines of thoſe who redeemed their eſtates out of the 
chequer, but not without great diſguſt, and the high ola 
of all good men. In the midſt ot theſe domeſtic {edit 
the Engliſh entered Scotland, and committed great ſpoil 
deſolation on Jedburgh, Kelſo, and the country thereabc 
From thence they went to Coldingham, where they forii 
the church and the tower, as well as they could for the ti 
by making works and leaving a garriſon, and fo depart 
the parriſon-ſoldiers made great havock in all the ach 
parts, partly out of greedineſs for plunder, and partly t 
the country thereabouts might not afford proviſions to the 
nemy when they beſieged them. They who ruled in & 
land, the Queen-dowager, Cardinal, and Regent, by thead 
of the council, put out a proclamation, Tliat the noble 
and the moſt diſcreet and able of the commons, ſhould « 
in, with eight days proviſion, to march where-ever thc 
gent led them. In a ſhort time, about 8000 met togel 
and in a very ſharp winter too, who, having batted 
tower of the church of Coldingham with their great 
ſtood to their arms all that day and night, to the very 
fatigue both of horſe and man. The dry after, the Rg 
either out of tenderneſs and inability to endure military 
or feating the invalion of the enemy, (for he was mu 


the Engliſh from Berwick; a neighbouring town, were 
wn their march), unknown to the nobles, and with but a 
in company, mounted on horſeback, and with full ſpeed 
beck to Dunbar. They who endeavour to excuſe the 
{nels of this flight, ſay, that he was afraid leſt his army 
ut of hatred preconceived on many former accounts) would 
ec delivered him up to the Englith. His departure occa- 
med a great diſturbance in the whole army, and the rather, 
uſe the cauſe of his flight was unknown ; and therefore 
ny thought that it was the more conſiderable, and that 
y had greater reaſon to fear. This made ſome obſtinately 
ble to run home the neareſt way they could, and leave their 
ns behind them: others, who would ſeem a little more pro- 
ent and ſtout, were for overcharging them, that fo they 
ent burſt in pieces at a diſcharge, and become uſeleſs to the 
my: but Archibald Earl of Angus withſtood them all, 
ing them that they ſhould not add ſo foul an offence to 
r baſe flight: but not being able to retain them, either 
his authority or intreaty, he burſt out into theſe words, 
th a loud voice, ſo that many might hear him: “ As for 
i hid be, “ 1 had rather chuſe any honourable death, than 
bollcnjvy my life, though in plenty and ſecurity, with the 
t of fo foul an action. You, my friends and fellow-ſol- 
eres, conſider what you will do: I am refolved either to 
ue back theſe guns, or never to return home alive; my ho- 
dad 20d my lite ſhall go together.” This ſpeech affected ſome 
ly os few, whoſe honour was dearer to them than their lives; 
» tha the 1c!t were ſo diſhcartened by the ſhameful flight of the 
n ent, that they broke their ranks, and went every one 


jt 
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ea den way in a ſcattered confuſed manner. Donglas ſent 
bleu euns before, and he with his party followed in good or- 
14 of; ind though he was preſſed upon by the Engliſh horſe 
the Nom the tumult had excited), yet he brought the ordnance 
oo Dunbar. This expedition, rafhly undertaken, and as 


performed, diſcouraged abundance of the Scots, and 
«up the Engliſh ſpirit to an intolerable height, as turning 
cowardice of the Regent to their own praiſe: and theres 
Nelph Evers, and Brian Laiton, two brave Engliſh ca- 
„ over-ran all Merle, Teviotdale, and Lauderdale, with- 
ny reſittance, and made the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
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ſubmit themſelves; and if any were refractory, * 

their lands, and made their ons ror one 4 | 
undiſturbed courſe of their victories made them fo teſolu 
and infolent, that they propounded the bay of Forth to 
the boundary of their conqueſt, - And with this hope i 
went to London, and craved a reward from Henry for the 
good ſervices. Their petition was referred to the coune| 
and in the debate held about it, Thomas Howard, Duke 
Norfolk, who had made many expeditions againſt the d 
and had done them much miſchief, underſtanding that, 
that troubleſome poſture of affairs in Scotland, it was no hy 
matter to over-run-naked and unguarded countries, and 
compel the commonalty, when they had no other refuge, 
take an oath of ſealty to them; and withal knowing the c 
ſtancy of the Scots in maintaining their country, and the 
reſolution in recovering it, when loſt ; upon theſe conſide 
tions, it is reported, that he adviſed the King to give the 
all the land which they could win by the ſword ; and aſſo 
allow them a ſmall force to defend it, till the Scots . 
were inured to the Engliſh government. This gift they ¶ 
lingly reccived, and the King as willingly gave: upon w. n 
their vain boaſting being as vainly requited, they return: 
joyfully to the borders, having obtained 3000 ſoldiers in pl :: 
beſides the borderers, who are wont to ſerve withont any mi 
tary ſtipend. Their return mightily diſturbed all the b 
derers, becauſe they had no hopes of any help front the Rege 
in regard he was influenced in all his counſels by prieſts, 
ſpecially by the Cardinal. Hereupon Archibald Earl of An 
being much affected with the public diſgrace, and allo « 
cerned upon the account of his own private lofles, for he 
large and fruitful poſſeſſions in Merſe and Teviotdale, lent 
the Regent to lay plainly before him the greatneſs of t 
danger, and to beg of him to prevent it. The Key 
deplored his own ſolitude, and complained how he was d 
ed by the nobility. Douglas told him, it was his own, 
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the nobility's fault, for they were willing to ſpend their WW: | 
and fortunes for the good of the public; but he had fi it 
their advice, and was wholly governed by the prieſt, W 1 


were unwarlike abroad, and feditious at home: for they, 


ing exempted from danger themſelves, did abuſively et, 
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is of other mens labours upon their own pleaſures.  ** This 
lid he) is the fountain from wheuce ſuſpicions ariſe between 
wu and the nobility, which, in regard you cannot truſt one 
other, is a great hinderance to the public ſervice: but, it 
11 will communicate counſels and concernments with them, 
ho will not refuſe to lay down their lives, in executing what 
ul be reſolved upon; I do not deſpair, but we may yet 
form as noble exploits as ever any of our anceſtors did, in 
nes equally, or at leaſt not much leſs troubleſome, than 
e days we now live in. But if, by our own ſlothfulneſs, 
e ſulfer the enemy to conquer by piecemeal, he will quick- 
force us to a ſurrender, or a baniſhment ; and which of the 
70 is more miſerable and flagitious, can hardly be determi- 
xd. As for us two, I know that I am accuſed by my ene- 
es of treachery, and you of cowardice : but if you would 
that ſpeedily, which you are not able to avoid doing in 
end, it is not a fine- ſpun oration, but it is the field ot 
le, and the edge of the ſword, that mult clear us of theſe 
putations,” The Regent told him, he would be wholly 
ded by him and the nobles: upon which the coun cil was 
nmoned about an expedition; and, by their advice, a pro- 
mtion was publiſhed in all the neighbouring countries, that 
whole nobility there ſhould, with all the ſpeed they could, 
ar to the Regent whercſoever he ſhouid be: and they, 
dy after, with their preſent forces, which were not a- 
© 200 horſe, marched for England. There came in ta 
1 ſome of the Lothianers and Mzr'e-men, but not very 
y; fo that when they reached Mulroſs upon Tweed, they 
red to ſtay there till more ſo1ce came up to them. But 
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he WWF E000 iſh, who were already got as far as Jedburgh, being 
en emed by their ſpies of the inconſiderable force of the ene- 
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marched with about 5000 men out of Jedburgh, direct, 
Wards Mulroſs, not doubting but that they ſhould fur- 
the Regent and his party unawares, being but few, and 
c a tired with their march. 

bit the· Scots, having advice from their ſcouts of the Eng. 
wit harew to the next hills, from thence in ſafety to be- 
vat coarſe the enemy would take. The Englith being 
appointed of their hope, wandered up and down in 
wn and monaſtery of monks, which were pillaged a lit- 
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tle before, being intent upon what prey they could find, 
there they ſtaid till break of day. As ſoon as it was light i 
were returning to Jedburgh; and the Scots, having rec 
a ſupply of almoſt 300 of the men of Fife, under the c 
mand of Norman Leſlie, fon of the Earl of Rothes (a yo 
man of fach accompliſhments, that he had not his match! 
Scotland), grew from hence more encouraged, and fo, wit 
tow march, they retired to the hills, which lie about 
town of Ancram : there Walter Scot (of whom mentiofi" 
made before), an active and prudent perſon, came intot 
with but a ſew in his company, excuſing the ſtraitneſs of ti 
and telling them, that his whole party would be ſpeedily 
them: his advice was, that they ſhould fend their hor 
the next hill, and fo all of them run equal hazard on foot, 
wait for the enemy on the low grounds; for he did not di 
but that their ſervants carrying up their horſe to the hi 
grounds, would make the Engliſh believe that they were 
ring away, and that would occaſion them to halten 
march. And accordingly, leſt the Scots ſhould get off u 
cit fighting, und be again to be ſought out with a 
val of pains, before the night came, the Engliſh came 
;hem in three battalions ; tor they hoped to end the bl 
with one light ſkirmiſh : and becauſe their hopes were 
vach one exhorted his fellow to make haſte, though the 
continued their march night and day before, under their n. 
vy arms, that ſo by a ſhort toil they might get long reit 
nown, and glory. Theſe exhortations added to their coſ 
as much, as the toil of the march abated their ſtrength; k Mac 
their two firſt battalions fell in amongſt the Scots, who ©? 
prepared tor the onſet, as into an ambuſh ; yet truſting togſ® 1 
number, they ſtood to their arms, and fought ſtontly.  *: 
two things (wiſcly foreſcen) were a great help to the c. 
tor both the ſun was almoſt at welt, and darted with Hb 
beams in the faces of the enemy ; and alſo the wind, WF 
was ſomewhat high, carried back the ſmoke of the gui wi 
der upon the battalions behind, inſomuch that they cot 1 
{ec their way ; and beſides, whilſt they were panting, i ©: 
lon of their march, it mightily troubled them with 1's. 
{ome ſmell. The rf battalion of the Engliſh fell back a» 
the ſecond, the fecond on the third 3 where, by theit dith 
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tres one with another, and the preſſing of the Scots ATA 
en, they all broke their ranks, and were driven back; 
all were ſo full of fear and ter ror, that none 8 
on colours, or his captain. Thus, whilſt every one 
nded for his own fafety, no man remembered the public 
ger or diſgrace. The Scots followed thick and cloſe af- 
them, ſo that now there was no more fighting, but ſlaying. 
night the Scots were called back to their colours, and ta- 
a view of the ſlain, they loſt only two of their own; of 
Engliſh, beſides commanders, there died about 200 ſoldiers, 
tot them perſons of quality. There were about 1000 
Jjoners taken, and of them above 80 gentlemen. This vic- 
happening beyond all mens expectation, was ſo much the 
re acceptable; the fruit and profit of it all redounded to the 
ont, but almolt all the honour to the Douglaſles, 
About this time, by the fraud, as it is chought, of George 
don, Earl of Huntlcy, a quarrel aroſe, in which almoſt 
the family of the Fraſers was extinguithed. There was be- 
t them and the Mac-Ranalds an old grudge, which had been 
1 manifeſted to the Joſs of both parties; and Huntley was 
urdly filled with indignation, that they alone, of all the 
pibouring families, refuſed to come under his clanſhip. 
when the neighbour iſlanders gathered together what for- 
hey could againſt the Earl of Argyll, there was hardly 
man in that tract of the country, but bore arms on one 
or other. But the matter being compoſed without blows, 
ey were returning, they ſevered from him another way: 
Mac-Ranalds having notice of it, got their clanſhips toge- 
und {ct upon them molt farioully. ; and the Fraſers, being 
7 in number, were overcome, and all ſi ũu to a man. And 
that numerous family which had oft ſo well deſerved of 
country, had bcen wholly cxtinguiſhed, unleſs by God's 
providence (as we have reaſon to believe) 80 of the 
of the tamily had left their wives at home big with child, 
| wh ich, in due time, brought forth male children, and 
all lived to man's cſtate. 
(the fame time the King of England heard, that his ar- 
was beaten and waſted in Scotland, and that an ambaſſy- 
YI" ſent by the Regent to the King of France, to acquaint 
ncith the victory, and to Cn aid of him againſt the de- 
f 2 
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mands and threats of the King of England; and likewiſe t 
inform againſt Lennox, in defamation of his departure Int 
England. As for aid, he could ſcarce obtain any, becauſe i 
French knew for certain, that Henry was juſt upon the poin 
of paſſing over with great forces into France; only they {x 
Foo horſe and 3000 foot, not ſo much tv defend the Ser 
trom the incurſions of the Engliſh, as to hold them in ply 
that they might not fall with their whole {ſtrength upd 
France. Henry that ſummer did not think fit to ſend prea 
forces to the borders of Scotland, becaule he was of opinig 
that the garriſons were ſufficient to reſtrain the excurſions ( 
the Scots; and beſides, he knew well enough that the Sent 
in ſuch a perplexed ſtate of their affairs, could not rail 
great army that year to attack any well-fortified places, 
The Scottiſh ambaſſador in France raiſed ſome mean and piti 
objections againſt Lennox in his abſcnce, ſcarce worth the: 
ſwering, as, that he had concealed the money ſent to him; th 
by reaſon of his diſſenſions with the Cardinal, the cauſe 
the public was betrayed; and as for his departure into Engl: 
he took ſpecial care ro exaggerate that affair in a moſt in 
dious manner. The King of France, who, by mean 
talſe rumours, had conceived ſuch an anger againſt Lennd 
that he would by no means admit of his clearing himſch Wm: 
making the leaſt apology againſt thoſe calumnies ; nay, he e 
impriſoned Lennox'> brother, captain of his guards, with 
giving him a hearing: when the truth began a little to 
pear, he then indeed, as it were in excuſe for his raſh proc 
ing, ſought ſome colour to hide it; and accordingly ie 
minded an examination to be made of the crimes objecten 
günſt Lennox. And the inquiry was committed to the 
of James Montgomery of Lorge, commander of the Frei par 
anxiliaries, a man active and good cnough, but a bitter M. 
my to Lennox; it was put into his hands, at the inftancguur 
the Guiſes, becauſe they were not able to diſtinguiſh and 
arate the cauſe of their ſiſter from the pertidiouſneſs of Miner 
Cardinal. Montgomery arrived with his French auxii 
(lately mentioned) in Scotland, on July the 3d, in the in 
1545, where, by ſhewing the letters, and declaring the 
intemions of the King of France towards them in the covgere 
he obtained, that an army ſhould be levied, but only d 
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ter ſort, who were to bear the charges of the war; and 
ey were to meet upon a ſhort day. And accordingly, at 
de time appointed, there met 15,000 Scots at Haddington, 
a marched to the borders; they formed their camp overa- 
init Werk, a caſtle in England. From thence, almoſt eve- 
other day, they marched with their colours into England, 
carried off a great deal of booty. The enemy endeavour- 
to refit their incurſions, but in vain; they made ſome 
t ſkirmiſhes, but without ſucceſs; ſo that the Scots wa- 
x all the country for ſix miles round. They continued this 
unner of action for the {pace of ten days, never going ſo far 
o the enemies country in the day-time, but that they could 
turn back to their camp at night. In the interim, Mont- 
mery and George Home put it very earneſtly to the Regent, 
it he would remove his camp to the other ſide of the Tweed, 
at ſo they might make freer inroads upon the parts adjacent, 
ſpread the terror ot their army to a greater diſtance ; bur 
| their ſolicitations were in vain. For the Regent, and 
ole of the council about him, were againſt it, becauſe they 
ere deſtitute of all neceffaries for ſtorming of caſtles ; fo that 
y diſbanded the army, and returned home. The reſt took 
their winter · quarters as every one thought fit; but Mont- 
mery went to Stirling to the court; where, knowing ot 
r calumnies raiſed againſt Lennox by his enemies, though 
was himfelf highly diſguſted at him too, yet he rebuked 
e Cardinal very ſeverely ; that, without any provocation 
Lennox's part, he had loaden fo noble and innocent a per- 
with ſuch calumnious imputations, and had compelled him, 
en againſt his will, to join with the enemy. 

About the ſame time, inroads were made by both ſides, on - 
parts of the borders, with very different events. Robert 
yell, the ſon of Robert, a young gentleman of ſingular 
our, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh : there was nothing 
morable done beſides. At the beginning of the following 
ner, Montgomery returned to France, and the Cardinal 
151 about the Regent with him through the neighbouring 
Ines, upon pretence to reconcile and heal the ſeditions 
| ditempers of all parties. Firſt, they came to Perth, 
ere fonr men were puniſhed for cating fleſh on a day prohi- 
%; and allo a woman and her infant were both ſuffered to 
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periſh, becauſe ſhe refuſed to call upon the Virgin 
aid, at the time when ſhe was in labour. Then they appl 
themſelves to the overthrow of all the reformed, univer{ 
they went to Dundce, and, as themſclves gave out, it wx 
puniſh ſuch as read the New Teſtament ; for in thoſe 6; 
that was counted a molt grievous fin : and ſuch was the hl 
nels of thoſe times, that ſame of the prieſts, being offended 
the novelty of the title, did contend, that book was ju 
written by Martin Luther, and therefore they deſired only | 
Old. There it was told them, that Patrick Gray, chiet o 
noble family in thoſe parts, was coming with a great tr; 
and the Earl of Rothes with him. The tumulr being apy 
ſed, the Regent commanded both of them to come to him 
day after; but the Cardinal, thinking it not ſafe to admit t 
ſuch potent and factious perſons, with fo great a train, 
that town, which was the only one highly addicted to the 
formed religion, perſuaded the Regent to return to Pe 
The noblemen, when they were ready for their journey, l. 
ing in the morning that the Regent was gone to Perth, t 
immediately, upon the firſt notice, followed him thither; 
when they came in light of the town, the Cardinal was { 
fraid, that, to gratify him, the Regent commanded then 
enter ſeverally and apart; and the next day after, they v 
both committed to priſon ; yet Rothes was ſoon releaſed, 
Gray was delivered with more difficulty afterwards, be 


he was more hated and feared by them. Before they Ne 
from thence, the Cardinal thought good to abate the pu 
of Ruthven, provoſt of the city; ſo that the Regent took ¶ wi; 
the proveſtſhip from him, and gave it to the Laird KintauWr: ; 
neighbour laird, Gray's kinſman. Ruthven was hated by. t 
Cardinal, becauſe he favoured the reformed religion: ani 
for Gray, he was not wholly averſe to the reformed nee ſtr. 
nor yet any great friend of the CardinaPs : by this meanithe 
Cardinal did not doubt, but, if they two fell out, mani h 
the neighbouring parts would join themicIves to each of it: le. 
in regard of their being derived from ſuch illuſtiious fenhater 
and having each numerous domeſtics; and fo the more iet. 
fell,on either fide, the fewer ene mies he ſhould have left Wie bj 


Thus the provoll {hip of Perth, which for many years had 
tinued as hercditiry in the f:miy of the Ruthvens, was 
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o Charters, Laird of Kinfauns, to the mighty great in- 
nation of the citizens; who took it much amils. that their 
ent freedom of voting in their aſſemblies was t * cn away : 
the new provoſt was ſent to bring them to a ſenſe of obe- 
Eee by force, if they offered to reſiſt. The deſign was to 
Cul the city in two places. Gray, who had taken the 
ole matter upon his ſingle (elf, attacked it from the bridge 
er the river Tay: the other party were to carry their guns 
the ſtream, and fo to ſtorm the open tide of the town; but, 
aule the tide hindered them, they did not come up in time. 
ny makes his attempt from the bridge (from which Ruth- 
n had purpoſely withdrawn his guards into the next houſes, 
t ſoit might ſeem to the enemy as if it was undefended), and 
en he ſaw none in arms to oppole him, he boldly marched 
nto the town; upon which Kuthven {allied out of the ad- 
ning houſes on a ſudden, and gave him a briſk charge, 
ich routed him and his whole party; but in their flight 
rough narrow patlages, one hindered another: for the lat, 
ring to gain the mouth of the paſſage, gave a ſtop to the 
t; and in this contuſion many were trod to death, and ſix- 
{1 by the ſword. The Cardinal, when he knew that Ruth- 
1 had got the victory, was a little concerned at it; yet glad 


/ Wh:cvcr, that ſo many of his enemies were deſtroyed ; for 
xi, Wi: deſpaired ever to make them his friends, fo he counted 
bel gain to him to ſee them mutually deſtroy one another. 


Cardinal having thus paſſed over as much of Angus as he 
cht convenient at that time, brought the Regent, after 
inter ſolitice, to St Andrew's, to endear his mind till 


tauß e and more to him, if poſlible ; for though he had his 
| vi. the Earl of Arran, as a pledge, yet as often as he 


litzted upon the fiercencls of the Scottiſh nobility, and 


nei iircngth of the oppoſice faction, and the inconflancy 
can ne Regent; he was afraid that he might be perſuade 
manly bis enemies, and ſo wrought over to them with the 


0: 1: levity, as he had firſt joined himſclf with him. There 
fangghatertained him, with a ſmall retinne, with ſports and pa- 
: 01 ics twenty days at Chriſtmas : he gave him many gifts to 
eft him for the preſent, and promiſed him more for the fit- 
hade; and, after much diſcourse together, concerning the 
as Ul: of the kingdom, he came a little more ſecure to Edin- 
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There a convocation of eccleſiaſtics was held Jan. 13, 
that aſſembly many things were debated concerning the je 
taining of the old liberty of the church, and the puniſhmerg 
of the enormous crimes of ſome prieſts; but, in the midi a 
their debates, betore they could conclude of any thing, ney 
was brought to them, that George Wiſhart, a preacher of th 
goſpel, one very acceptable to the people, was entertained 
the houſe of a noble perſon, called John Cockburn, about þ 
ven miles from the city. They preſently detached a partyq 
liorſe thither, to demand the offender : but Cockburn alledge 

leveral things in excuſe, on purpoſe to create ſome delays, th 
ſo he might have an opportunity to convey him away ſeen! 
ly ; of which the Cardinal being informed, poſted thither wit 
the Regent, even in the dead time of the night, and beſet i 
the avenues of the houſe ; and yet his promiſes, flatteries, an 
threats prevailed not at all, till he ſent for the Earl of Bot 
well out of the pext diſtrict. He, being the chief of al! i 
Lothianers, with ſome difficulty obtained that George ſhoul 
be hid up to him; but firſt he paſſed his word, that n 
harm or damage ſhould come to him. The prieſts, havin 
now gotten this prey into their hands, carried him from 
dinburgh to St Andrew's; and there, about a month afte 
they aſſembled a great company of eccleſiaſtics of all forts, t 
determine concerning his doctrine: this was done to bi 
mens eyes with the pretence of a judicatory, and of a leg 
proccoding; for all men knew, what they would deterni 
concerning him beforehand, By the conſent of them all, 
Cardinal, by his letters, deſired the Regent to give out! 
mandate for a civil judge to fit upon the offender, (for he i 
ſelt, by the Pope's canon law, could not fit upon the lite 
death of any man), that ſo he, that was already judged an i 
retic by the prieſts, might be alſo ſentenced to death by np 
iecular power. The Regent was not likely to have made ai! 
ſcruple in granting his requeſt, but that David Hamilton ( 
Preſton, his kinſman, had interpoſed and kept him back, ui 
lometimes adviſed, and ſometimes intreated, threatened, * 
chid him, in order to ſtop the proceſs againſt George, I. 
fam of his diſcourſe is ſuppoſed to be this:“ That he Vt 
much wondered upon what account the Regent ſhonld velt 
great an authority in any man againſt the fervants of God, vi 
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d no other crime. objectedapainft them, but that of preach 

pp the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and efpecially thould * 
3 up to ſuch, whoſe wretched -lyves and brutith cruelty 
jade them quite carclets what torments they put an innocent 
111 to, whoſe integrity of, life his very ene mies were forced 
\ confeſs, even againſt their will; and for his lcarning, he 
inſelf knew it. to be great: that further, he himſelt had been 
merly a great favourer of him, and it: it was by his com- 
dation, that he was advanced to the ſupreme magiſtracy; 
4 zo, that he had, given forth edicts to declare his aſtent 
his doctrine publicly, and had undertaken. to defend it.; 
, he had exhorted all in general, and each man in particu- 
„ to read and underſtand, practiſe and exemplity. it in. 
er hearts and lives. Conſider therefore with yaurſelf, 
ſad he,” what will men think ? what will men ſay af you? 
ider the mercies God almighty, hath beſtowed upon yon: 
x King, an active man, and your enemy, was taken away, 
bo walked in the very fame itcps you now, tread: they who 
bucht lim to ruin by their advice, are at this minute 
ing their utmoſt endeavour to deſtroy you: they have. Op- 
ed you from the beginning with the weight. of all their 
ver; nd now they ſeck, with fraudulent counſel, to en- 
ne and undo yu. Call to mind (Sir) the victory g:vcn 
pu over your ſubjccts without bloodſhed, and aver your e- 
nies too, though having much greater fofce thay yourſelf, 
your great renown, and their deſerved ignominy. Re- 
nber, for whoſe lake you thus deſert God, and oppole 
xr and his friends ; awake, I beſcech you, ard diſpel. that 
it, which wicked and jlldefp igning men have caſt. before 
reyes ; remember Saul King of Iſracl, how he was taiſcd up 


1 ſovercign elbate, and how many hleſſings he 
n trom God, as long as he was obedient to his aw; but 
he lighted and turned afide from his commands, how- 


ally wis he puniſhed ? Compare the ſucceſs of your af. 
5, trom the beginning to this very day, with his,profperi- 
; 21d unleſs you alter the courſe of your deſigns, expect 
pier iſſue, nay, rather a wore end than he; for he de- 
rü the ſame projects whith you are nowgupon, and that 
ty foe bale varlets, «who can neither hide their, open 
debe wr do. ſo much 23 endeavour todiſſemble them”? 
Vol. II. 8 8 
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The Regent was affected at the advice of his friend, 
writ back an anſwer to the Cardinal, that he ſhould not precy 
tate the proceſs, but let the whole matter lie dormant til 
came himſelf: for he was not willing to conſent to the cond: 
nation of the man, till he had more diligently inquired in 
his cauſe: and, it the Cardinal did otherwiſe, the man's ble 
ſhould light on his head; for he teſtified by thoſe letters thatl 
Himſelf was entirely clear from it. e e e 

The Cardinal was unexpectedly ſurpriſed with this anſw 
he knew well enough, that, if delays were made in the ca 
the priſoner would be delivered, as being a popular man; a 
beſides, he would not ſuffer the thing to be brought to ad 
bare, partly becauſe by fair diſpute he had no hopes to prey: 
and partly becauſe the man having been already condemn 

by the eccleſiaſtical councils and canons, he would have 1 
recognition made; ſo that he was angry to a degree of in 
and perſiſted in the reſolution he had taken: and his rep 

was, that he did not write to the Regent, as if he had not 
ficient authority independently of him, but for a ſhew of oi 
mon conſent, that his name might be to the condemnatia 
Upon that, George was brought out of priſon, and ]ol 
Windram, a learned man, and an hearty (though ſecret) 
vourer of the cauſe of religion, was commanded to moun 
kind of pulpit there erected, and to preach : he took his te 
out of Matth. xiii. which ſays, That the good ſeed is the ai 

/ God, but the evil ſ-ed is hereſy. In his diſcourſe, defin 

hereſy, he faid, it was a falſe opinion, evidently repugn 

to the holy] ſcriptures, and maintained with obftinacy ; 1 

that it was cccalioned, and alſo fupported and foſtered, by No 

ignorance of the” paſtors of the church, who did not i 

* how either to cenvince heretics, or to reduce thoſe who von 
gone aſtray, by the ſpiritual ſword, which is the word of Run 

Afterwards he explained the duty of a biſhop, out of tl 

piſtle to Timothy, and ſhewed that there was only one! 
to find out hereſy, Hie was to bring it to the teit of 
- word of God. At Jensth, when he had finiſhed his diſcou 
though what he ſpoke made againſt the prieſts who 
there aſſembleq, not to refute hereſies, but to puniſh t 
wht oppoſed their Heentious arrogance ; yet, #8 if all thi 
went well on their fide, they hated forth George to 2 Pe 
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u (caffold, built in the church; that ſo they might obſerve 
their accuſtomed form in judgment: overagainit him there 
another pulpit, - which John Lauder, a popiſli prieſt, 
nounted 3 and the reſt: ſtood all about him, as it were to 
pe : but there was not the leaſt appearance of judgment, 
c of a free diſpute in the caſe ; for the accuſer thundered out 
a/ odious and abominable ſlanders, ſuch as are wont to be 
wmmonly forged againſt the preachers of the reformed reli- 
on, with mighty bitter expreſſions: and thus having ſpent 
m hours, George was brought back again to the caſtle, and 
aged in the governor's chamber, ſpending great part of his 
ime that night in prayer. The next morning the biſhops ſent 
x0 Franciſcans to him, to acquaint him that his death was 
thand, and to know whether they ſhould confeſs him, as is 
ſul in ſuch caſes ? He told them, he had nothing to do with 
Fas, nor had any mind to diſcourſe them; but if they were 
ling to gratify him in that one point, then he deſired to 
nfer with that learned man who preached the day befora. 
cordingly: the biſhops gave him leave to go to the caſtle, 
nd George had a long diſcourſe with Windram, who, atter he 
ud ceaſed weeping (which, for a while, he could not re- 
kin), very friendly demanded of him, whether he would re- 
ine the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ? With all my heart, 
id Gcorge, if I may receive it under both kinds of bread and 
ne, according to Chriſt's. inſtitution. , Windram returned 
the biſhops, and told them, that George very ſolemnly pro- 
ſed, that he was innocent of the crime of which he was ac- 
led; which he ſpoke not to deprecate his death now at hand, 
It only to teſtify his innocency before men, as it was before 
Iciently known to God. The Cardinal was much enraged ; 
h, lays he, we know well enough what you are. Being further 
knanded, whether he would. admit him to receive the ſacra- 
at; he talked a little with the biſhops, and with their con- 
at made anſwer, © That it was nat fit that a ſtubborn here- 
c, condenined by the church, ſhould enjoy any benefits of 
church. That anſwer being returned to him, about nine 
[the clock, the friends and officers of the governor of the 
alle fat down to breakfaſt ; they aſked George, whether he 
mud eat with them? “Very willingly,” faid he, © and 
Ki! more ſo than in former nos becauſe I perceive you 
82 | =Y 


W whilk : Igive you a ſhort-- exhortation, and ſo pray over th 


- *- eerning Chrits luſt fupper; his ſufferings ancꝭ deaclr. But, io 


him to ſtay in the governots outer chamber, And at the f 
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are goo men, and fellow- members with me of the ſame bay 
of Chriſt; and becaufe I know that this i the Jait meal I f 
-  -eato eurth. And for you: :(fpeaking'to the governor of 
calſtle) J dæſire you, in the name of God, and for that n 

. which you bear to or Erd und Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, that 
will et down a While wieh us, and vouchſafe me the heann 


bread; which, as brethren in Chriſt; We are abont to eat, ax 
then I Wilk bid yon heartily farewell,” In the interim the da 
was laid (according to cuſtom) and bread ſet on, when Geo 

made à brief and clear diſcourſe for about half an hour, « 


bove alf; he exhorted them to lay afids-anyer, envy, and m 
Itce; and to have-mitid} love impreſſed on their minds; th 
fo they might · become perfect members of Chriſt, who (al 
intercedes for us with is F. ather, that our ſacrifice might | 
accepted by him to eternal -fife; When he had thus ſpoke 
he gave thanks, and then broke the bread, and gave to ext 
one a h̃ttle piece, and then the wine, after he himſelf 
drank,” in the ſame mutmer, intreating them to remember i 
death of Ehriſt now in the laſt ſacrament with him; as f 
hinifelf, à birterer portion was prepared for him, for no ot 
- reaſon but his preaching the goſpel. And then, having again 
ven thanks, he returned to his chamber, and concluded 
rrayer., Awhile after, two executioners were ſent to him by i Mea 
Cardinal; one of them put a black linen ſhirt upon him, andt 
other bound many little bags of gunpov der to all the parts of 
body: in this dreſs they broupht him forth, and command 


time they erected à wooden ſeaffold in the court before — tt 0 


Itle, and made up a pile of wood. The windows and bt aan 


oreragsinft it were all hung with tapeſtry and filk hangin 
with cuſhibns for tlie Cardinal and his train; to behold icy 
rake ple iure in the joytul fight, even the torture of an MH 
dent man; thus courting the favour of the peop le, as = I th 


- "thor of ſb notable! a desc“ There was 2% 4 great gurt 
folders, not ſo inuch to ſecure the execution, as for a vain di 


a "renitation of power ;- and hefides, braſs puns were placed ial 
tuin down in ll eonvenierit places of the caftle, Thus, ug t 


7M the 2 Fn Err was brought for, mounted ere 
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caffold, and was faſtened with a cord to the ftake.; and ha- 
ing ſcarce obtained liberty to pray for the. church of God, 
the executioners fired the wood, which. immediately taking 
ald of the powder that was tied about him, 'blew it up into 
flune and ſmoke. The governor of the caſtle, who ſtood ſo 
near that he was ſinged with the flame, exhorted-him in a few 
ords to be of good chear, and to aſk pardon: of God. for his 
fences : to whom he replied; © This flame occaſions trouble 
6 my body indeed, but it hath in no-wiſe broken my ſpirit z 
but he who now ſo proudly looks down upon me from yunder 
fty place (pointing to the Cardinal), ſhall ere long be as ig: 
nominiouſly thrown down, as now he proudly lolls at his 
if,” Having thus ſpoken, they ſtraitened the rope, which 
a5 tied about his neck, and fo ſtrangled him. His body, in 
i few hours being conſumed to aſhes in the flame, the ,bithops 

ing yet mad with hate and rage, forbade every body, upon 
rat penalties, to pray for the deceaſeeee e. 
After this fact, the Cardinal was highly commended by 
is faction, and extolled to the very ſkies, that: he alone, 
hen others declined it, had {lighted the authority of the Re- 
ent, and performed fo noble an exploit, whereby he had 
bed popular inſolency, and had courageouſly undertaken; and 
s happily managed the defence of the whole eccleſiaſtical order. 
{the church had formerly had (ſay they) fuch ſtrenuous al- 
ertors of its liberties, it would ne ver have been brought to 
ut paſs, as it is at this. day, i. e. to truckle under; but it 
ould have given law to all, and received it from none. 
lis luxuriant and ſuperlati ve joy of the priefts, for their 
tained victory, rather irritated than diſcquraged the minds, 
It only of the promiſcuous vulgar, but even of ſome great 
nd noble perſons tog: they fretted that things wert᷑ come to 
at paſs by their own pulſillanimity and cowardice ;. and now 
bey thought ſome bold thing or other was to be attempted 


ind hazarded, or elſe they mutt remain flaves for ever. Let 


he WF) this ſame motive, more company came in to them, whoſe 
rarer forced them to break out into complaints againſt the 
ain rdinal. So they. encouraged. one anoi her, to rid the Car- 
cee out of the way, and either to recover their liberty, or 
vi their lives. For what hope of thriving; ſaid they, can 
ted ere be under fo arrogant à prieſt, and fo cruel à ryrans, 


= 
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who makes war againſt God, as well as man, and thoſe, not 

his enemies only, as were all ſuch as had eſtates, or were any 

way pious ; but for a ſmall gradge he will hale a man «4 

hog out of the ſty, to be ſacrificed: to his luſts? And beſides, 

he is a public encourager and mantainer of war, both at home 

and abroad; and, in his private capacity, he mixeth the love 

of harlots with lawful marriages : legitimate wedlock he dif. 

ſolves at pleaſure ; at home he wallows in luſt among his mi- Wl . 
nions, and abroad he ravages to deſtroy the innocent. The Wi ; 
Cardinal, though he did not diſtruſt his own power, yet ; 
knowing how people ſtood affected towards him, and what Wi ; 
reports were ſpread up and down concerning him, thought it Wil } 
his beſt way to ſtrengthen his power, by making what addi- Wil 1 
tions he could, one way or other. For this end he went to Wl j 
Angus, and married his eldeſt daughter to the fon of the Will « 
Eart of Crawfurd: the marriage was ſolemnized in great WI ;; 
ſtate, and almoſt with a royal magnificence., Whilſt thele BN 2 
things were in egitation, he received intelligence by his Wl t. 
ſpies, that the King of England was making great naval pre- a0 
parations to infeſt the Scottiſh coaſts, but eſpecially the in- hi 
habitants of Fife, whom he threatened moſt ; and as ſoon 3M at 
he received theſe advices, he returned to St Andrew's, d in 
there appointed a day for the nobles, eſpecially thoſe wioe x. 
eltates lay near the ſea, to meet, and conſult in common, Bi ka 
what remedy to apply to the preſent evil. And, to do |! 
more effectually, he determined to take a view of all the ſet 
coaſts, together with the owners af the lands, and fo in! 
marmer to go a circuit about all Fife; and to fortity al 


convenient places, and to put garriſons into them. Among be. 
the reſt of the noblemens ſons, who came in to the Cardinal cha 
Norman Leſlie, ſon to the Earl of Rothes, was one, of whom the. 
I have made mention ſeveral times before: he had done gra toy; 
and eminent ſervices for the Cardinal; but, on a time, thc am 
fell out a diſpute between them concerning a private bulin f nad 
which made them cold to one another, and ſtrangers fo! WW ban 
while; but Norman, for great promiſes made to him, qui; lurt 
ted his right to the matter in conteſt. After a few mont aon 
coming to demand of the Cardinal the performance of wu RP 
was promiſed him, they came from a plain to a pretty me 
diſcourſe, and afterwards to downright railing, uttering & 7 


* 
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reproachful words-one to another, as miſbecame them both. 

And thns they parted in a great rage, the Cardinal fretting 
| that he was not treated with that deference which he thought 
e to his dignity ; and Norman, full of wrath, as being cir- 
: WH cumvented by fraud; fo that he returned home with thoughts 
full of revenge, and inveighed openly amongſt his friends a- 
rainſt the intolerable pride of the Cardinal; inſomuch that 
they all agreed to take away his life: and that the matter 
might paſs with the leſs ſuſpicion, Norman, with five only 
in his company, came to St Andrew's, and toak up his uſual 
inn, that ſo the deſign of cutting him off might be concealed, 
by reaſon of the ſmall retinue he had- with him. . There 
were ten more in the town privy to the conſpiracy, who all, 
in ſeveral places, expected the watchword: with this ſmall 
company did he undertake ſo great an enterpriſe ; and that 
in a town which was full of the Cardinals train, relations, 
and attendants. The days were then very long, as they uſe 
to be in thoſe countries, towards the end of the ſpring, viz. 
about May 7. And the Cardinal was fortifying his caſtle for 
his defence, in ſo great haſte, that the workmen continned 
at it almoſt night and day; ſo that when the porter, early 
in the morning, opened the gates to let in the workmen, 
Norman had placed two of his men in ambuſh, in- an houſe 
hard by, who were to ſeize the porter; and when they had 
made themſelves maſters of the gate, they were to give a 
ſipn, a on, to the reſt : by this means they all entered 
the caſtle without any noiſe; and ſent four of their number 
to watch the Cardinal's chamber-door, that no tidings might 
be carried in to him: others were appointed to go to the 
chambers of the reſt of the houſchold, to call them up (for 
they well knew both the men and the place); them they 
touſed up, being half afleep, and calling them all by their 
names, they threatened immediately to kill them, if they 
made but the leaſt outcry ; ſo that they led them all, in pro- 
found ſilence, out of the caſtle, without doing them uny 
lurt at all. When all the reſt were turned aut, then they 
one were maſters of the caſtle; and then thoſe who watch- 
cd at the Cardinal's door, knocked at it. Being aſked their 
uames, they told them, and were immediately let in, having, 
e lome write, paſſed their words, that they would do no 
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harm; and when they were entered, they diſpatched the 
Cardinal, having given him many wounds. In the mean 
time, a noiſe was ſpread about the town, that the caſtle wx; 
taken; inſomuch that the Cardinals friends, half drunk, an 
half aſleep, tumbled out of their beds, and cried out, An. 
Thus to the caſtle they poſted, and called out, with threaten- 
ing and opprobrious words, for ladders ; other things they 
alſo brought neceſſary for a ſtorm. They who ſaw them 
out of the caſtle, that they might blunt the preſent impety- 
ouſneſs of their minds, and call back their mad ſpirits to con- 
fider themſelves, demanded why they made ſuch a buſtle; 
for the man was dead whom they ſought to reſcue? and 
with that word they threw the dead body out in the fight of 
them all; even out at that very place, where before he had 
exultingly beheld the execution of George Wiſhart. 
Whereupon many reflected within themſclves upon the 
inconſtancy of human affairs, and that unexpected event, 
Many alſo were affected with the prediction of George Wi- 
ſnart, concerning his death, which then came into their minds; 
and many other things alſo, which that holy man had fore- 
told, not withaut the ſpecial inſpiration of God's Spirit, s 
we have cauſe to believe, and as the event ſoon after made 
appear. The Cardinal's friends and kinſmen, quite aſtoniſel 
at this unexpected ſight, ſoon ſculked away. When the 
matter was divulged all over the kingdom, mens minds weng 
variouſly affected, as they either hated or Joved the Cardinal Non 
ſome thought it a brave, others am impious action. May 
being in a different way of worſhip from him, and living Mam 
deadly fear of him, others offended at his intolerable art 
gance, did not only approve the fact, but came to col 
gratulate the committers of it, as the reſtorers of thei 


ancient liberties; and ſome of them ventured their ltere 
and fortunes in their quarrel. The court was terribly 3h 
larmed at the news, as having, loſt part of their council , 
but, by the advice of thoſe which were preſent, they {cn r 

forth a proclamation, that the murderers ſhoujd come it th, 


within fix days, to give ſureties to anſwer matters at a 6 
which was to be nominated for that purpoſe ; but the 
had a ſtrong caſtle over their heads, and in it all the rd 
dinal's money, and his houſchold ſtuff; and beſides, t0s 
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hd the Regent's eldeſt ſon with them, who was given in 
joſtage to the Cardinal, as is related before: ſo that they 
ne no credit to the promiſes of their enemies, whoſe le- 
ty and perfidiouſneſs they had ſufficient experience of be- 
be, and therefore they retuſed to hearken to any conditions 
peace; and for that reaſon they were outlawed, Thus 
e matter was protracted, partly by the threats and vain 
womiſes of the one party, and the diffidence of the other, 
From the month of May, till the fifth of November; and 
en the Regent, at the importunity of the Queen-mother, 
nd the revilings and clamours of the prieſts, took arms, and 
by three whole months before the caſtle, battering it with 
bs braſs guns; but in the fourth month, almoſt at the end 
winter, he diſmifled his army, without carrying the 
ace; and went to Edinburgh, to be preſent at the conven- 
vn of eſtates, which he had before ſummoned to be held in 
ebruary , 
Dey who held the caſtle, being thus out of all fear of 
ir enemy, did not only make frequent excurſions into the 
kighbouring parts, and commit depredations with fire and 
ord all round; but, as if the liberty gotten by their arms, 
ue to be ſpent in whoredoms, adulteries, and ſuch vices, 
ky ran into all the wickedneſs which idle perſons are fub- 
if to; for they meaſured right or wrong by no other fule 
their own Juſt : neither could they be reclaimed by John 
0x, who then came to them, and often warned them, 
it God would not be mocked, but would take ſevere pu- 
ments on thoſe who were violators of his laws, even by 
de whom they leaſt dreamed of; yet his exhortations 
ud not ſtop the courſe of their impiety. 18 
beſides this domeſtic miſchief raging even in the very 
cls of the kingdom, what added extremely to it was a 
rwith England: for the Englith had paſſed over the Sol- 
with their forces, and put the people in a terrible panic 
a. They were not contented with the pillage and prey, 
t they fired ſome places, took ſome ſtrong holds, and put 
niſons in them, Neither were matters quieter in the other 
ts of che borders. Robert Maxwell, upon whom the 
ateſt part of the ſtorm tell, came ro Edinburgh, to ſoli- 
- = when almoſt all was loſt : he alledged, that 
01. I. Hh 
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the-conntry-was made deſolate ; that their caſtles were taken 
und kept by their enemies ; that the huſbandman was drive 
from his habitation, and forced to live in much want, on the 
charity of his friends; and that they ſuffered all this, becauſe 
they would not change nor torfeit their allegiance to their 
King. But, if no. courſe was taken for their relief in fone 
mort time, their miſeries would compel them to give them. 
{elves up to the Engliſh; and ſo would their neighbours toy, 
tor tear they ſhould undergo the like. This complaint . 
the cauje that aid was promiſed him to recover his own; 

the Regent, marching his army thither, formed his camp by 
the river Meggat. There the Cardinal's friends earneſtly de 
fired of him to call George Leſlie, Norman's father, who wa 
then in the camp, to his anſwer, and not to carry ſo poten 
a man with him, as his companion in the war, whoſe fait 
was ſuſpected, or rather who; was an open enemy. Thi 
Earl, though the time and place did not favour it, yet . 
willing immediately to put himſelf on his trial: upon that 
the names of the judges or jury were (according to cuſtom 
which I have elſew here mentioned). impannelled, and none & 
them cxcepted againſt by the adverſe party; yet by all thei 
votes he was acquitted, From thence they -marched to cht 
cattle of Langham, and drove out the Engliſh there; and 
they were reſolved to attempt other forts, they were rea 
I:d by a ſudden meſſage. For news was brought them, th 
the French fleet was ſeen not far from the promontory ofs 
Abb, conſiſting of one and twenty ſhips. The Regent 
imagining what the, matter was, that they were come to be 
ſiege the caſtle of St Andrew's (as had been agreed between 
them), marched joyfully home: there he diſcourſed Leo 

Strozy, admiral of the French fleet; and they both agreed 
lay cloſe ſiege to the caſtle; which they did with ſuch war 

derful diſpatch, that many of the garriſon · ſoldiers who wa 

abroad, could not come in, and many countrymen, who i 

no hand in the conſpiracy, but occaſionally, came into ih 

caſtle about their priyate affairs, could not get out. 14s 

planted their braſs guns upon the towers of two churche 

which ſtood ncar on both ſides the caſtle, which ſo annoy 

the whole couit within the caſtle-walls, that no man durſt i 

out of his houſe without manifeſt danger of his life. 4 
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terwards they brought bigger pieces of ordnance, and play- 
e upon part of the wall, which ſtood between two towers: 
nd that was ſoon battered down, becauſe the latter buildings 
were not at all cemented with the former; mighty - was the 
note of its downfal. When this happened, they within, 
who before truſted to their fortifications, an were ready to 
xpoſe themſelves at all adventures to ſtop any breach, began 
pow to be afraid; and calling together a council of war, be- 
we they feared the Regent's cruelty (molt apt to rage in 
ble minds) on the account of his kin{man's death, they 
rendered the caſtle and themſelves to Leon Strozy, only 
don quarter for life. Then Leon ſent in his men to pillage 
he caſtle 3 where were found, beſides a great quantity of pro- 
ons of all ſorts, all the Cardinal's money and hon!eho!(! 
"ff, and all the wealth of the garriſon-foldiers, and of ma- 
others alſo, who had laid up their goods there, as in a 
ee of refuge. There alſo they found the Regent's fon, who . 
i before given in hoſtage by his father to the Cardinal; 
u when he was flaim, was detained' there. The caſtle w a3 
moliſhed by advice and order of council; and a few days 
ſer, Leon ſet faj} with bis priſoners for France. Thee 
lings came to paſs in Auguſt 1547. - 

About the ſame time news was brought, that the Enolifh 
ud prepared great forces, both by land and ſea, to invade 
eotlnd, and to demand the performance of the treaty, which 
s made four years before with the Regent, concerning the 
mage of the Queen of Scotland to the King of England's 
i. This ſudden report mightily affected the Regent, wha 
s faint-hearted enongb of himſelf, for he had then no to- 
em aid, neither did he much confide in his own forces : 
the Papal faction were offended at his levity, and the friends 
ted Lennox, having been cruelly treated by him, retain- 
the feeds of their old hatred againſt bim; yet, upon his pro- 
kmition, there came in great numbers 70 Edinburgh. Fron 
che they marched to the mouth of the river Elk, which runs 
roagh Lochian, and there waited the proaches of the Eny- 
l. In the mean time the'Scottiſh horſe rode up towards | 
-my in their march, and challenged them to fight, by 
mean creating ſome trouble to them in their paſſage: but 
* Engliſh general, who knew that the Scots were better 
H h 2 
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than his own men at ſuch tumultuary ſkirmiſhes, had gm 
command, that none of his troops ſhould march out to enco 
ter them, At laſt, upon the importunity of Gray, comma 
er of the horſe, he was perſuaded to ſend out ſome tr 
horſe well-armed, and of cuiraſſiers, that ſhould fuddenh 
ruſh in upon them, when they were unprepared for reſiſtance 
The Scots, grown fearleſs of the enemy, but now aſtoniſhe 
at the ſudden onſet, broke their ranks, and fled for their live 
and about 800 of them were either ſlain or taken: ot th 
Engliſh alſo, who preſſed too eagerly on the purſuit, ſve; 
were taken priſoners, amongſt which were ſome eminen 
horſe-officers. From that day forward there was no remaku 
able action performed by the Scottiſh horſe. The Englil 
had their camp at the town of Preſton, a little more than 
mile from them. From thence they might behold the nun 
er of the Scottiſh army from the high ground, and peice 
ving them to be more than they had thought, they advil 
what courſe to take, and reſolved to fend letters to the Sc 
that ſo, if juſt and equal conditions might be agreed ufa 
the matter might be ended rather by treaty, than by tor 
The contents of the letters wete : They earneſtly delue 
the Scots to remember, firſt that both armies ,proteſled t 
Chriſtian religion, to whom therefore (unleſs they renouno 
their profeſſion) nothing ought to be more dear than peat 
and tranquillity, and nothing more to be abhorred than am 
and war upon an unjuſt foot: that the cauſe of the prelet 
war was not covetouſneſs, hatred, or envy, but a defire ( 
perpetual peace, which could be no wiſe ſo firmly cement irc: 
as by marriage, which had bcen already promiſcd by the pi 
blic decree and conſent of all the eſtates, and ratified by 
league, and that on ſuch conditions as were more advantaged 
to the Scots than Engliſh ; not to reduce them to an eſt 
of ſervitude, but to a joint ſociety of life, and participation 
and communion of all their fortunes: which marr 
would be ſo much the more beneficial to the Scots than toll 
Engliſh, as the weaker fide hath reaſon to hope ſor more: 
vantages, and to apprehend more injuries from the ſtrongt 
and, at the preſent, in caſting up accounts of things, you! 
firſt to conſider the cafe, that it is very neceſſary your Qu 
ſhould marry ; that neceſſity is inevitable, and a hard wil 
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0 order it well; that the ſole power of chuſing her a huſband 
x left to the eſtates: if they would chuſe a huſband upon 
the account of dignity and public advantage, whom could they 
iich upon better, than a neighbouring King, born in the 
ime iſland, allied in blood, inſtituted in the fame laws, edu - 
ated in the ſame manners and language, and ſuperior, not in 
wwer alone, but in all external ornaments and acceſſions of 
ipnity ? and beſides, this marriage would bring with it a per- 
121 concord, and an oblivion of all old reſentments. But 
they had any thoughts of bringing in a ſtranger amongſt 
m, to govern the kingdom, that differed from them in lan- 
nuge, laws, and cuſtoms, they ſhould conſider how many 
nconveniencies were lodged in the womb of that deſign, 
wich they might eaſily foreſee by the examples of other na- 
ons; and it were better ſo to do, than to learn it by trial and 
ling the ſmart of it. As for themſelves, if they found the 
virit of the Scots not wholly averſe from an agreement, they 
ere ready to remit ſomething of the rigour of law and right; 
nd that they would be content the young Queen ſhould be e- 
Jucated under Scottiſh guardians, till ſhe came to be marriage- 
le, and fit, by the advice of the nobles, to chuſe an huſband 
br her ſelf; and, till that time came, both ſides ſhould abſtain 
m war and rapine; and that the Queen ſhould not be trant- 
orted beyond fea, nor that any treaty ſhould be entertained 
the Scots, concerning her marriage with the French, or 
ly other foreign prince. If the Scots would faithfully pro- 
ae this, they would preſently depart and withdraw their 
bees; and as for what damage they had done ſince they en- 
red Scotland, they would make ſuch reſtitution, as indifterent 
ſhould award.” 

Theſe letters were brought to the Regent, who communi- 
tel them to his brother John Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
om he had aſſumed into the place and authority of the Car- 
tal, and to ſome few others: they, in hopes of a ſure vic- 
, gave him advice to ſuppreſs them; for they were afraid, 
at, it the equity of the propoſals were made known, the 
ets would be taken off, and hearken to terms of peace; and 
ercfore they gave out, through the whole army, that the 
gli were come on purpoſe to take away their Queen by 
«ce, and to reduce the land to their own ſubjection. And 
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this poſture, a report was ſuddenly raiſed, that the Engi 


the Regent, being naturally unactive, had choſen four, no mor 
verſed in military affairs than himſelf, who did turn and win 
all things at their pleaſure : thoſe were his three kinſmen a 
allies, John his brother, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and 4 
bor of Duntermline, George Dury, Alexander Beton ; and thi 
fourth was Hugh Riggs a lawyer, noted more for his big b. 
dy, corpulency, and bulky ſtrength, than for any milita 
{kill. Theſe men did ſo puff up the Regent with the vain hops 
of victory, that, being of himſelf inconſtant and variable 
his deſigns at every blaſt of wind, he ſhut his ears againſt th 
advice of all others. This being ſo, when the Regent's pri 
vate favourites had cauſed the report, which they themfely 
had raiſed, to be ſpread all over the army, they ran haſtily ant 
unanimovſly to their arms. Archibald Douplas, Earl of Angu 
led the van; George Gordon, Earl of Huntley,” brought u 
the rear: each of them had 10,000 fighting men; and tl 
Regent had about the ſame number in the main battle. 


were fled away; and it was not altogether without groun 
for they, wanting proviſion, and not being able to fetch 
from far, nor to forage for it in the neighbourhood, whi 
was fo unfurniſhed atore, thought it the beſt way to prefer 
themſelves, if they left part of their baggage behind them 
and retreated by long marches ; but, having ſo many arme 
men ready to engage, ſeeing they durſt not come down int 
the champaign, nor could deceive the enemy by going abou 
they waited his coming on the higher ground. On the oth 
tide, the Regent was impatient of delay, and ſent one to Dot 
gls to march on with ſpeed; but he, knowing thut the En 
Ifh could not long keep that ground for want of provito 
waiting to fall on their rear, made no great haſte, till he 
ſtirred up by another meſſenger from the Regent: then, 
not before, he paſſed over the river, the main battle and! 
rear following at a great diſtance. The Engliſh, who we 
about to depart, perceiving Douglas to draw towards tit 
upon the ſpeed, ſent out Gray, commander of the horſe, . 
his whole body to meet him, and ſtop his career, till the 
had poſſeſſed themſælves of a neighbouring hill; or, if he! 
Cauic, he was to ditturb them in their ranks; for, tecing 
major part of them were armed after the French mode, ti 
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thought the Scots would never be able to bear the burnt of 
eir charge: but a brigade of the Scots, marching in cloſe 
mier together, holding forth their ſtand of long pikes before 
hem, as a fence, received the aſſault: there the van of the 
Engliſh running in upon, and intangling themſelves amongſt 
he pikes, the reſt thought themſclves ambuſcadoed, and fo. 
turned to their body, telling them, that the Scots ranks 
wld no more bg broken, than if they charged againſt a wall. 
pon that, the Engliſh horſe were about to leave the foot and 
by ; but, by the perſuaſion of their commanders, and their 
wtual encouraging one another, and withal hoping for a 
ore advantageous ground to fight on, they were retained, 
xd renewed their rank. The Scots were held from march- 
g forward: to the oppoſite. hill, chiefly upon this account, 
kcauſe they perceived, Jambo, a Spaniard, with ſome troops 
bis countrymen, harquebuiſiers, coming down obliquely 
rom the hills, as if he would fall on their flank ; and there- 
re, that no ſudden emergency might cauſe them to divide 
ir brigade, and alſo that they might not be attacked on 
ir flanks, they wheeled about leiſurely from the right a- 
ent of the hill. The main battle, when they ſaw the van 
ming their ſtation, thought that they were running away, 
dſo they broke their ranks too, and betook themſelves to 
pht. The Engliſh ſeeing this from the high grounds ſent 
t their horſe, and trod many of them under foot in the 
nt. During all / this march from Eſk to the Engliſh 
np, the Engliſh navy played upon the flank of the Scots out 
heir ſhips, and did them much miſchief. . All the ways 
re ſtrawed with arms, by reaſon of the great ſlaughter 
ich was made; and numbers of them likewiſe were drown- 
in the river. The Engliſh were moſt ſevere againit the 
fes and the monks. ; (for. thoſe of that tribe who were 
y and able to bear arms, came into the field), and there 
ue many who imputed the loſs of the day to them, who had 
oantly refuſed honeſt conditions of peace, and who, if 
had the victory, would have uſed it as cruelly towards 
ron countrymen, as their enemies. In the firſt charge, 
tEnpliſh loſt about 200 horſe ; but of the Scots there fell 
pine of all the nobleſt families, with their relations and 
as, who counted it the vileſt and wickedeſt thing in na- 
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ture to deſert them; and many were taken in the purſuit 
The highlanders gathered themſelves together in a round be 
dy, kept their ranks, and returned fate home: at firſt th 
marched through eraggy places, and inconvenient for th 
horſe ; aud, if they were ſometimes neceſſitated to deſcendin 
to the plains, yet the Englith horſe, who followed the pu 
ſuit in a ſcattered way, durſt not attack them. This batte 
amongſt a few others, was very calamitous to the Scots: 
was fought the 10th of September, in the year 1547. Th 
Engliſh having got the victory, which was fo much the mor 
joyful, becauſe ir was unexpected, marched five miles furthe 
with all their forces; and there they ſtaid eight days, ſending 
out parties every day fix miles round, who burned and deſtroy 
ed all within that cumpaſs. They attempted nothing conſider 
able beſides, ſaving the fortifying the deſolate iſlands of Inch 
keith and Inchcolm, in the bay of Forth; and in the bay 0 
Tay they took the caſtle Brochty; and in their retum b 
land, they took by ſurrender the caſtles of Faſtcaſtle and Home 
which the garriſons ſurrendered out of fear; and they raiſe 
forts, one at Lauder, and another in the ruins of Roxburl 
caſtle. = ecken 5 
Their ſudden departure gave ſome relief to the Scots, ant 
2 breathing time for them to meet together, to conſult abo 
the main chance. The Regent, prefently after the fight 
came with that part of the nobles which were with him, t( 
the two Queens at Stirling, and ro the nobility attending 
there: the Regent and his brother were very ſad and dejecte 
for the calamity which happened by their default, and tit 
Queen-dowager ſhewed many outward - ſigns of grief in he 
ſpeech and countenance ; but they who knew her heart, jud 
ged that ſhe was not much concerned to ſee the arrogance © 
the Hamiltons fo curbed and chaſtiſed; but, to be joyous i 
a public calamity, they who uſe to cover the faults of prince 
under honeſt diſguiſes, are wont to call greatneſs of mind 
Beſides, the dowager, ever ſince the death of the Cardind 
had uſed all ways and means to throw the Regent out of f 
office, and to invelt the ſupreme authority in herſelf; but fi 
knew ſhe could never effect it, as long as they were uppermo! 
and had all fortified places in their hands. In all her diſcou 
the heightened the fear the had from the Engliſh, and com 
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bined of the weakneſs of their own domeſtic forces, and 
411,010] nded the dangers imminent from the civil diſſenſions 
nongit them: the communicated her mind to thoſe who 
e knew were ill affected to the Hamiltons. When the no- 
s were in confultation about the grand affairs of the king- 
mm, a decree was made, that the young Queen ſhould reſide 
Dunbarton, whilſt the nobility debated concerning the e- 
te of the kingdom. John Erſkine was made her governor, 
nunqueſtionable favourer of the Queen-dowager's faction, 
d William Livingſton, a friend to the Hamiltons, was join- 
din commiſſion with him. Ambaſſadors were likewiſe ſent 
to France, to demand aids of their King, Henry, againſt 
heir common enemy, according to the league made with him : 
wes were alſo given them, that the Queen would come o- 
into France, and marry the Dauphin. But the French 
xc intent upon their own affairs, and their auxiliaries were 
wer than the preſent danger required. 

In the mean time, the Engliſh entered Scotland on both 
s of the borders. The Earl of Lennox, as if he had been 
it for by his friends, came to Dumfries; for his father- in- 
Angus, and his old friend Glencairn, had promiſed him 
oo horſe, and foot proportionable of the neighbouring 
ts, to aſliſt hin, if he would leave the Engliſh, and come 
to them. But, when he came to the place at the da 
jointed, there were hardly 300 come together, and thoſe 
dwere ſuch as uſed to live on robberies. Theſe, and ſome 
der things of the like nature, being very ſuſpicious, and e- 
rally the wavering mind of John Maxwell, who had al- 
uy given hoſtages to rhe Engliſh, made Lennox believe 
he was betrayed; and therefore he reſolved to circum - 
lt his enemies with the like fraud. He*retained wkh him 
rn, John Maxwell, and other chief men of the Scots, 
had treated with him concerning his tranſition and re- 
into his own country, and in the middle of the night 
Imanded toward Drumlanerick 600 horſe, part Engliſh, 
rt of the Scots who had yielded to them. When they 
e to the appointed place, 5oo of them were ſent out to 
it what ſpoil they could in the neighbouring parts, that 
ey might draw out James Douglas, owner of the caſtle, 
2 — He, imagining ſuch a thing, kept within 
vl, I. I 1 
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his hold till it was day; and then, being ont of fear of x 
ambuſh, he marched out with his men, and paſſed over the 
river Nith, and preſſed in a ſtraggling manner upon the plu 
derers, charging them in their rear as. they were retreating 
They, having got a convenient time and place to rally, 

ed back upon him with great violence, and {truck ſuch ate 
ror into his men in the ſtreiglits of a ford, that they diſorder 
ed their ranks, killed ſome, and took many conſiderable pi 
ſoners. This light expedition {truck ſuch a terror into th 
greateſt -part of Galloway, that they ſtrove which of then 
thould yield firit to the Engliſh, partly to gratify Lennox 
and partly fearing leſt, . forſaken by their neighbo 
they ſhould lie open to all aſſaults. The. Scottiſſi Regent fea 
ing leſt, in ſuch a general confuſion, if he did attempt ne 
thing, he ſhould altogether diſpirit his men, who were di 
couraged enough betore, beſieged the caſtle of Brochty ; an 
having lain before it almoſt three months without performing, 
any thing conſiderable, he drew off his, men, leaving only; 
Loo horſe, under the: command of James Haliburton, an a 
tive young man, to inteſt the neighbouring places, and e! 
hinder any proviſions from being carried in by land to Broch 
ty, or to the garriſon which the Engliſh had placed on an li 
adjoining. Theſe matters paſſed. at the end of that year. 
the beginning of the next, which was 1548, the Engliſh for 
tified Hadington, a town in Lothian upon the Tyne, and bun 
ed the villages, and plundered the country about, which er 
one of the richeſt parts of Scotland; and they formed anotit 
garriſon at Lauder. Lennox, about the end of. Febn 
ary having paſſed over the weſt border, hardly eſcaped anal 
buſh laid for him by part of thoſe who had yielded then. 
ſelves ; but returning to. Carlifle, he revenged himſclt, 
purſiſhing ſome of the hoſtages, eſpecially John Maxwell, UW , 
chicf author of the revolt, according to the contents of lo, 
letters he had received from the King of England. Dum u. 
theſe tranſactions, Henry of France, who ſucceeded h! 
ther Francis, ſent forces to the ſea, to be tranſported in 
Scotland, about 6000 men; of which 3000 were Gemen 
foot, commanded by the Rhinegrave-;-about 2000 Freunde 
and 1000 of divers nations, all horſe : they were all coi. . 
manded to obey Monſicur Deſſy a Frenchman, who had HAG 
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commander in France ſome years, and had done good 
ices there. They landed at Leith, and were ordered to 
wrter at Edinburgh, till they had recovered their ſea-fick- 
& The Regent and the forces with him marched to Ha- 
nzton, where they blocked up all the paſſages, and laid a 
ble fiege to the place. He iſſued a proclamation into all 
ts; in purſuance whereof, in a ſhort time there came in to 
im about 8000 Scots. There the nobility aſſembl d, and 
e conſultation was renewed concerning the young Queen's 
e ing into France, and marrying the Dauphin; a council 
ag called in a monaſtery of monks, without Hadington, 
IS the very camp. In that convention there were various 
en bates; ſome ſaid, that it thzy ſent away the Queen, they 
ult expect perpetual war from England, and bondage from 
he French. Others were of opinion, that, by reaſon of a- 
nagement in religion, and the condition of the preſent times, 
ma was beſt to embrace the terms offered by the Engliſh, which 
ere a ten years peace, with no bad covenants or obligations 
| "WF the Scots. For the ſum. of the league was, That, „“ if 
1 8: King of England, or Queen of Scotland, died within ten 
ers, all things ſhould be, on both ſides, as they were be- 
re; and, though no tortuitons event ſhould happen between, 
t the kingdom might be hereby freed from its preſent preſ- 
res, which had almoſt broke its ſtrength ; and the foldicry, 
un do were almoſt all loſt in the late battle, might have time 
grow up and increaſe in a long continued peace; and, that 
eltine diſcord being laid afleep, they might more maturely 
niider of the grand affairs, than they could do amonęſt 
ums and trumpets : and, in fuch conſultations, delays were 
netimes of great advantage, and raſh precipitare doings 
ere attended with ſpeedy repentance.” Thus they. But 
the Papiſts favoured the French, and ſome others too, 
om French bounty had either foreſtalled, or elſe had 1ai- 
dup to expectations of great advantage; amongſt whom was 
Regent; he had a yearly revenue of 12,000 French 
Ts promiſed him, and.the command of 100 cuiraſſiers; iv 
t molt voices carried it for the Queen's going into France. 
de fleet which was to convey her, rode at Leith; end ma- 
i as if they would go away, they ſailed about all Scotland, 
«came to Dunbarton, where the Queen went on ſhip-board 
11 2 
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(having ſtaid ſame months for its arrival) in the company of 
James her brother, John Erſkine, and William Livingtun 
the met with much tou] weather, and contrary winds, but x 
laſt landed at Bretagne, a peninſula in France; and went 
caſy journeys to the court. | 

In Scotland, whilſt the war ſtopped at Hadington, 
common people, in ſeveral places, were not wanting to th 
preſent occaſion ; for the garriſons of Hume and Faſtcaſtle d 
ing great hurt to the neighbourhood, the Scots obſerving iu e 
Home was neyligently guarded by night, got up to the te 
of a rock, where the confidence of the place's being inaccel 
{ible, made thoſe within leſs watchful ; and fo they killed th 
centinels, and took the caſtle. And not long after, when t 
governor of Faſtcaſtle had commanded the country thereabou 
to bring in a great quantity of proviſions into the caſtle, at 
certain day, the country, upon this occaſion, came in gr er 
numbers, and unlading their horſes, they took up the pro n 
ſion on their backs, to carry them over a bridge made betwi_hfh 
two rocks, into the caſtle ; as ſoon as ever they were enter" « 
they threw down their burdens, and, upon a ſign given, ſe ei 
the guards; and before the reſt of the Engliſh could come irs 
they ſeized on their arms, and placed themſelves in the angiſro! 
- nues ; and thus, ſetting open the gates for their own party {Pu 
enter, they made themſelves maſters of the caſtle. Int 
mean time, the naval force of the Engliſh was not idle; en 
the whole ſtreſs of the land-war lying upon Hadington, thi 
commanders thought that the neighbouring parts were we 
ened, and put beyond all power of defence, fo that they lan 
ed in Fife. And accordingly they paſſed by ſome ſea- to 
which were well inhabited, and came to St Minans kirkve: 
place well enough peopled, that from thence they might me 
by land to greater towns, but leſs fortified, where the pili ore 
might be more worth th:ir labour. James Stuart, the Quee 
brother, receiving the alarm, with the people of St Andrea" 1 
and a few of the country-men, who were left at home, er 
towards them ; and, in his way, many of the neighbourii 
ſtruck in with him, The Englith were already landed; 
about 1 200 of them ſtood ready in their arms for the enco 
ter. The great guns which they had landed, ſtruck fuc me) 
dread into the country- men, that they quickly fed; WW i 
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[ames, after he had a little topped their fear, charged the e- 
my ſo briſkly, that, though he had but a raw and tumultu- 
ous band along with him, he ſoon routed them, and drove 
them toward the ſea, killing many upon the ſpot, and many 
n the purſuit : not a few of them were drowned in haſting 
to their ſhips, one boat with all its paſſengers was ſunk, whilſt 
they endeavoured in throngs to get on board. It is reported 
that there were 600 ſlain in the tight, and 160 taken priſon- 
es, Then the fleet preſently failed to Mern, a country leis 
nhabited ; their deſign was to ſurpriſe Montroſe, a town not 
fr from the mouth of the river Dee. They reſolved to land 
n the night, and therefore they ſtaĩd at anchor, out of ſight 
of land, as long as there was any light in the ſky. But as 
they were making to ſhore in the dark, they diſcovered them- 
klres by their own imprudence, by hanging our lights in e- 
ery boat. John Erſkine of Dun, governor of the town, 
commanded his men to arm, without making any noiſe c and 
te divided them into three bodies; he placed ſome behind 
n carthen bank, which was raiſed on the ſhore, to hinder 
their landing; he, with ſome archers lightly armed, made 
directly towards the enemy; and a third band of ſervants and 
promiſcuous vulgar he placed behind a neighbouring hill, 
hcking them with a few ſoldiers to govern the rabble. Mat- 

being thus ordered, he with his archers fell upon the e- 
my in their deſcent, and maintained a ſharp diſpute with 
hem, till, in a tumultuary kind of fight, he had drawn them 
n to the bank; there he joined his other party, who ſtood 
ſealy at their arms, and they all fell on the enemy; yet they 
Jad not given ground, unleſs the laſt body had ſhewn them- 
ches with colours flying from the next hill; then they made 

h haſte to their ſhips, that of about 890 which came on 
bore, hardly the third part eſcaped to their ſhips, - 

i the mean time great ſallies were made about Hadington, 
Nt without loſs on either fide, but moſt on the Engliſh: 
dereupon, they being in ſome want of proviſions, and fear- 
ga greater; and perceiving alſo, that the relief prepared 


d; Nee ſlowly on, and that they were ſo weakened, as to be 
neo dy able to admit of the delay; two brave ſoldiers, Robert 
ſuc ey and Thomas Palmer, were commanded to march thi- 
; from Berwick, with 1000 foot, and 300 horſe, and 
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to make all the ſpeed they could. Theſe all fell into an am- 
buſh laid for them, and — a man of them eſcaped alive, 
The Engliſh reſolved to ſend more aids; but the French di. 
covering their defign, blocked up the narrow. paſſages, by 
which they were to march; but Deſſius, being deceived 
one of the enemies ſcouts that he had taken, who told hin 
that the Engliſh were far off, and were marching another way 
to relieve the beſieged, left the ſtraits he had poſſeſſod, and 
went to another place. In the interim, the Engliſh march 
ed through to the relief of their friends without any hinder. 
ance ; they brought with them 300 freſh men, powder and 
ball, and ſuch other proviſion as the garriſon ſtood mot in 
need of. 1 

Whilſt theſe things were acted at Hadingtom, with vs Wn 
rious ſucceſs on both ſides, which did not at all make to the u 
main of the war, news was brought that the Engliſli had ly" 
vied a complete army to raiſe the ſiege. Whereupon Deſlus, Wc 
knowing that he was not able to encounter the forces which Wt 
were coming, removed his leaguer farther off from the town,it 
and ſent back his great guns, all but fix ſmall field- pieces, tdi 
Edinburgh. Upon the coming of the Engliſh army, they: 
ſiege was raiſed, becauſe the Scots commanders would not 
hazard the ſtate of the kingdom upon a ſingle battle; fo that 
the Scots marched every one the next way home: the 
French alſo, though much preſſed upon by the-Engliſh, got 
well off. The French ſoldiers, in their return, ſlew the 
governor of Edinburgh and his ſon, together with ſome d 
the citizens who joined with them, becauſethey refuſed i 
admit them into the town with all their forces, in regard 
they knew they could not keep them from plundering 
Dellius in the interim, leſt the ſedition ſhould increaſe 
drew off; and withal, ſuppoſing that the enemy would u 
more ſecure at Hadington, becauſe of their good ſucceſs, 1 
ſolved to make an attempt ta furpriſe it on a ſudden. Thi 
ther he marched all that night, and by break of day flew 1h 
centinels, and came up to the walls: they took the ſo 
before the gate, killed the watch; ſome endeavoured i 
break open the gate: they alſo ſeized upon the granarics 
the Enplith. In this hurry, the noiſe of thoſe who wen 
breaking open the gate, and the huzza's of the French, C 
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ing out victory, vifory, rouſed up the Engliſh from their 
feep. In this great contuſion a ſoldier ſet fire to a braſs gun, 
placed caſually againſt the gate, that he might, in a preſent 
layer, make trial of a doubtful remedy. The bullet broke 


| through the gate, and made a lane. in the thick ranks of the 
reach; fo that, what between the exclamations of the ſol- 
(bes, crying out victory, and the noiſe of the ſhattered gates, 
ce a confuſed clamour was carried to the rear, that the 

WT vere ſurpriſed with fear, not knowing the cauſe, and fo fled ; 
„ich occaſioned the reſt to follow after. The French being 
dus repulſed, marched into Teviotdale, where the Engliſh 


had done great damage: there, under the conduct of Neflius, 
they drove the enemy from Jedburgh, and made -many in- 
roads into Engliſh: ground, not without conſiderable advan- 
awe. At length, when they had waſted all the country, 
belides their daily duty, they fell into great want; and the 
commonalty pitied them the leſs, becauſe of their late ſedi- 
tion at Edinburgh; for they looked upon that attempt as a 
ſtep to tyranny. And from that time forward, the French 
id nothing worth ſpeaking of. The King of France was 
made acquainted by letters from the Regent and Queen-dow - 
ger, how Deſſius ſpent much time on light expeditions, and 
generally inſignificant; that he was more injurious to his 
friends than enemies; that the French ſoldiers were grown ſo 
nolent, ſince the tumult at Edinburgh, that, by reaſon of 
the inteſtine diſcord, all was like to be ruined. Whereupon 
Deſſius was recalled, and Monſieur Paul Terms, a good ſol- 
der and prudent commander, was ſent with new ſupplies for 
Scotland. Deſſius thought it would be for his honour to re- 


nne der the iſland Keith, which was taken a few days before, 
caleWnd was begun ta be fortified ; ſo he got together a fleet at 
d eich, and went aboard with a ſelect company of Scots and 
„each. The Queen-dowager was a ſpectator of the enter- 
Thie, and encouraged them, ſometimes particularly, ſome- 
w thay mes all in general. After he had landed in the ifland, he 


ove the Engliſh into the uttermoſt corners, killed almoſt all 
heir officers, and compelled them to a ſurrender, but not 
ics Mrithout much bloodſhed. This was his laſt noble piece of 
wefſervice in Britain, and then he ſurrendered up his army to 
lens. Terms drew forth the army out of their winter-quar- 
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ters, and commanded them to march towards the northern 
{hires ; he himſelf, Deſſius being diſmiſſed, followed ſoon 
after, and laid fiege to the fort of Brochty, and in a ſhon 
time took jt, and alſo the caſtle adjoining, from the Engliſh, 
putting almoſt all of both garriſons ro the ſword. When he 
was returned into Lothian, his great care was to hinder pro- 
viſions from being carried to Hadington ; when lo, upon a 
ſudden, a great army of Englith and Germans ſhewed then- 
{c]ves ready for the encounter; whereupon he made a quick 
retreat in good order, till he came to a place of greater ſafety, 
In the interim, the Scots cavalry, which ſkirted upon the e- 
nemy on every fide, perceiving. the German baggage to be 
unguarded, plundered them in a moment. Proviſions were 
carried into Hadington without any oppoſition. - During 
' theſe matters, Julian Romerus, with a troop of Spaniards at 
Coldingham, , was taken in his quarters, where he lay with 
as great fecurity, as if all had been at peace, and al moſt all 
his whole party was deſtroyed. Terms, when the Englih 
forces were marched home, reſolved to return to the taking 
of Hadington. They were ſtout men that defended the 
towu; but in regard the country was watted all thereabouts, 
and proviſions could not be brought from far but with great 
hazard, and ſometimes certain loſs; and beſides, the Engi Wh; 
were troubled with u moſt grievous ſedition at home, and 
were further preſſed upon by a war with France: hereupon 
the garriſon of Hadingron, having no hope of relief, burnt 
the town, and, on the firſt of October 1549, marched awiy 
tor England. | | 
Moreover, the garriſon at Lauder was almoſt ready to Nec 
ſurrender, as being in great diſtreſs for want of neceſſaries, Wiſe 
when lo! news was brought on a ſudden, of a pacification 
made between the Engliſh and the French, which was pu- 
bliſhed in Scotland, April 1. 1550; and the May follow* Wiſts « 
ing, the French: ſoldiers were tranſported back into France. al 
That peace, as to foreign parts, laſted about three years, but erer 
it was as troubleſome: and pernicious as the: hotteſt war: for 
thoſe who ſat at the: helm, the Regent, and his brother the Bi mo 
Archbiſhop of St/Andrew's, were both extremely cruel and i 
avaritious, and the Archbiſhop very licentious in his conver 
ſation; for, as if he had been authoriſed to injure all mankind 
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e made his will his law. The firſt preſage of the enſuing 
many was the ſuffering the murder of William Crichton, 
eminent perſon, to go unpuniſhed. He was flain by Ro- 
kt Semple, in the Regent's own palace, and almoſt in his 
bht; and yet the murderer was exempted from puniſhment, 
the interceſſion of the. Archbiſhop's concubine, who was 
lughter to Semple. This Archbiſhop, as long as the Kin 
ed, was one of his confidents, and pretended a great ze 
the reformed religion; but when the King was dead, he 
into all the exceſſes of the wildeſt impiety. Among the 
| of his miſtreſſes, he took away this young Madam Sem- 
& from her huſband, who was his neighbour and kinſman, 
nd kept her almoſt in the place of a lawful wite, though the 
s not handſome, nor a woman of good reputation, nor 
ted for any thing but her wantonneſs. After this followed 
be death of John Melvil, a nobleman of Fite, who was a 
at intimate of the laſt King's. Some letters of his were 
tercepted, written to a certain Engliſhman in the behalf of 
friend, a priſoner there: and though there could be no 
thicion of treaſon in the caſe, yet the author of them had 
head cut off. And that which made the matter {till 
jorſe, was, that his eſtate was given to David, the Regent's 
hungeſt ſon. The loſs ariſing by theſe wicked practices 
ached but a few, but the envy of them extended to many, 
| the bad example almoſt to all. This unſkiltulneſs of the 
epent's managing the government, together with the flug- - 
neſs of all his former life, did mightily oftend the com- 
Ions; ſo that he every day grew more cheap than other, 
pecially after the ſuffering of George Wiſhart ; for moſt im 
ted the following calamities to the death of that religious 
m; eſpecially they who nor only knew the purity of doc- 
e which George held forth, and admired the unblameable- 
of his life; but looked upon him as divinely inſpired, be- 
ic of the many and true predictions which he had made. 
7eupon the authority of the Regent grew every day leſs 
leſs, And ſoon after theſe, followed another, and that 
more ſpreading miſchief, which drew a general complaint 
lt him, which it was impoſſible to ſmother. There 
7 judicial conventions appointed to be held throughout 
2 kingdom; the 8 was to ſuppreſs robberies, 
0L, II. | 
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but the event. ſhewed, that it was nothing elſe but to cox 
oppreſſion under a plauſible name : for money was extorte 
from all, good and bad, as much from honeſt men 
thieves; and both were puniſhed, not according to 
greatneſs of the crime, but of eſtate. Neither could he kt 
off his cruelty and avarice from the reformed, though hi 
{elf had formerly profeſſed to be ons of them; and now 
had not the Cardinal as a blind for his crimes; nay, the n 
ney, thus baſely got in the name of the Regent, was as pr 
fuſchy and unadviſedly ſpent by the luſt of his brother. 


B O O K- XyI. 


AAtters 9 thus ſettled at home, the Queen-douag 
took a reſolution to go into France, partly to vi 

her native country, her daughter, and relations; and pan 
to ſecure her hopes of attaining the ſupreme power, whi 
ſeemed: to be freely thrown; upon her; and acordingly | 
choſe thoſe to attend her on her journey, who were favol 
ers of her deſign. For this ambitions and politic lady 1 
full of hopes, that the Regent would, by his own n 
management, ſo ruin himſclt, as to make way for her 
ſucceed him. She ſtaid with the French King above a ye 
in which time ſhe informed him of the ſtate of affairs in dc 
land; who heard her favourably, and, by means of her » 
- thers, ſhe eaſily obtained of him what ſhe deſired. 
King of France, the better to bring about his deſigns, vi 
out any tumult in Scotland, advanced to high honours 
thoſe of the Scottiſh nobility, every one according to his 
gree, who had adhered to the Queen · dowager: they) 
were of kin to the Regent, were in like manner pre 
red: his ſon James was made captain over all the Scot 
auxiliaries in France, and a yearly penſion of 1 2,000 Fre 
livres promiſed him. Huntley. (whoſe ſon had married 
daughter) was made Earl of Moray. Of the ſons of Rot 
by different mothers. who quarrellcd about their patri 
the younpelt, -who was of kin to the Hamiltons, wi! 
Earl. The King of France, by the advice of the (n 
dowager, ſends for Robert; Carnegy, one of the Rept 
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nſchold, who was lately ſent over by him into France, to 
me that King thanks for his frequent aſſiſtance of the Scots 
gant the Englith : as alſo David Painter, ambaſſador for 
me years in France, in behalf of the Scots; beſides Gavin, 
bbot of Kilwinning, all firm to Hamilton's faction. He de- 
es to them, what he had before treated with the Guiics : 
he ſum of which was, „That the Regent would do the 
Ing an acceptable piece of ſervice, if he would give icave to 
Queen-dowaper to govern that little time of magiſtracy 
ich was left him; which, as it was but a juſt and equal requelt 
preeable to their laws ; ſo, if he conplied with him there- 
„ he would take care that it ſhould not be prejudicial to his 
atereſts : nay, he ſhonld find that, by this means, he had, 
him, procured himſelf a fait, firm, munificent friend: he 
nes them to inform him, how he had at preſent, freely, 
of his own accord, rewarded ſome of his friends, by 
nich he might eaſily judge, what favours he might expect 
Mm him for the future.“ Thus Carnegy, loaden with great 
romiſes, was diſmiſſed, end ſome time after, Painter, the 
eottiſh” ambaſſador, Biſhop of Rofs, was ordered to follow 
Im, He, as being a man of great eloquence and authority, 
it with the Regent and his friends, to give up the admi- 
ration of affairs into the hands of the Queen-dowaper ; 
K with much ado lie obtained it: fo that, for his diligence 
V faithfulneſs in that ſervice, the King of France gave him 
Labbey in Poicton. The Queen, being now ſecure of the ſuc- 
of things in Scotland, and having made ſufficient provi- 
n, as ſhe thought, how to deprive the Scots of their an- 
kit liberty, and to bring them a- la- mode de France, was ac- 
mpanied by Monſieur D'Oſel as ambaſſador, to carry things 
a ſharp man, whoſe counſel ſhe was to make uſe of in 
things of moment; and ſhe returned home by land 
mph England. The next year after ſhe followed the Re- 
t, who kept affizes in almoſt all parts of the kingdom, 
fo by degrees made the nobility Fer own. In this pr6- 
s, ſome few offenders were puniſhed, the reſt were fined. 
e Queen could ndt approve ſuch proveedings,. and yet the 
8 willing enough to hear them: for ſne believed, that 
t favour the Regent lott, it all returned upon her. In 
mean time, having won over the nobility to ber, ſie 
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freely reſign up the government. His relations, upon th 
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uſed ſome friends to deal with the Regent, that he wol 


view of his {trength, perceived that his treaſure was loy 
and his friends few; and that he would have much ado 1 
make up and clear his accounts ; for King James V. at h 
deceiſe, had left a great deal of money, arms, ſhips, hort 
braſs guns, and abundance of houſehold ſtuff (all which | 
laviſhed out amongſt his friends in a few years); and th 
his account would be ſpeedily called for, che Queen bein 
now almoſt of age. And, it he would extricate himſclt o 
of all theſe troubles, by quitting the government, it woulfer 
be no great loſs; for thereby he would but give up the ſu 
wholly to the French, which was entirely managed by the 
counſels before: and he would have this advantage allo, than | 
by laying down the invidious title of Viceroy or Regen a 
which however he could not long keep, he would proc 
ſafety and ſecurity to himſelf and his. This proſpect pleaſed 
ſo that an agreement was made on theſe conditions, thatk 
what goods of the late King's Hamilton had made uſe M 
the French King ſhould fee him indemniſied; as alſo that Wort 
ſhould be free from any account, on the pretence of the Kt 
gency ; only he was to take an oath to reſtore what did 4 
pear not imbezzled. However, in this he did not pertoWane 
his promiſe ; for about twelve years after, when his caſtle 
Hamilton was taken, after the battle of Langſide, na th 
things were there found which ſnew ed his perjury, Belcep 
there were large preſents made him, and he was honour: 
with the title of Duke of Caſtlerot (which is a town in ! 
tou, ſituate near the river Vien), and had a yearly penſion e g 
1 2,000 French livres; half of which ſum was paid for lol 
years. Another condition was alſo added, that, it kd | 
Queen died without children, Hamilton ſhould be declaWince 
by all the eſtates the next heir. Theſe were the conditone 
ct the ſurrender, which were ſent into France, that n, 
might there be confirmed by the Queen, and her guard 
The Queen, by the advice of her mother, makes Hen!y 
King of France, Francis Duke of Guiſe, and Caoierer; 
Charles, his brother, her guardians. The Regent, thougMeri 
by the perſuaſion of Painter, he hed premiſed to relinguieald 


the government, and the time to do it was very near, ih: 
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ben he came to the point, according to his uſual inconſtan- 
he was at a great nonplus ; for he began to conſider, how 
xking a thing it would be for him, to fall down from the 
preme magiſtracy to a private life, ſince then he ſhould be 
ox ious to thoſe many whom in his government he had of- 
ended. On the reflections he began to elude his promiſe, and 
oframe excuſes, in regard the Queen was not yet full twelve 
jars old. Thus, though thoſe allegations might have been 
awered, yet the Queen-dowager choſe rather to retire t 
tirling, and there to expect the expiration of the ſet time 
xr the giving up the charge, than to make any quarre] about 
ſmall matter, though never ſo true, | Liz Ly 

ln this her retirement, the greateſt part of the nobility of- 
n came to her (fortune favouring her fide), whom ſhe fought 
all means to engage in her faction; and thoſe ſhe had en- 
wed the fixed and confirmed, filling them all with abundance 
x hopes, and making many proniiſes, both in general and 
uticular, how obliging ſhe would be to them all, when ſhe 
advanced to the government, which they all knew would 
unly follow. She prevailed ſo much by thele artifices, that 
ly two of the nobility remained with the Regent, John, his 
i brother, and Livingſton, his near kinſman: all the, reſt 
une over to the Queen. This ſolitude of the Regent's court, 
d the fulneſs of the Queen's, was a plain ſign to him, that 
the eſtates were alienated from him; and ſo he was glad to 
pt of thoſe terms which he rejected before, only with this 
Wition, that the Queen-dowager would procure them to be 
tied by the three eſtates in the next parliament, and alſo by 
e guarantees in France. „ren Goat 9g er 
About the ſame time, affairs grow very troubleſome in Eng. 
d by reaſon of the death of King Edward VI. a young 
ace of high expeRation, by reaſon of his rare genius, and 
"penlity of all kind of virtue, which was not only born wih 
n, but cultivated by learning and ſtudy. B U ie 
\t the beginning of the next ſpring, the nobility aſſembled 
virling, where, in a full aſſembly, the tranſactions with the 
ent were confirmed; which the Quen and guarantees had 
ſcribed. This addition was alſo made, that the Regent 
ud keep a garriſon at Dunbarton. And, to complete all, 
ment was appointed at Edinburgh, to be held the roth 
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day of April then next following, where all the pacts and agree 
ments approved by the guarantees (as hath been ſaid) we 
produced; and when they were read, the Regent aroſe, an 
openly abdicated himſelf from the magiſtracy, and gave up th 
enſigns of his government to D'Oſel, who received them 
the behalf of the Queen, who was abſent; and, by comma 
delivered them up to her, who received them by a gener 
conſent. And thus being advanced into the Regent's plac 
ſhe was carried with great ceremony through the city, to t 
palace in the ſuburbs. ' And the Regent, who, at his entran 
into the parliament, was attended with a great number of then, 
bility, and had the ſword, crown, and ſceptre carried bef 
him, according to cuſtom, now, being degraded, mixed hin 
ſelf omongſt the croud, in the year 155 m. 
This was a new'ſight in Scotland, and never heard of beſa 
that day, that a woman ſhould be, by the deeree of the itate 
advanced to the helm of government. Though matters thi 
inclined to. the French intereſt, yet the Scots would nen 
yield that the caſtle of Edinburgh ſhould be garriſoned “ 
them; if ſo; they feared, in caſe the Queen died without if 
the-Frencli would then make it the ſeat of their tyranny ; 
that it was put into the hands of John Erſkine, as an indiffer 
| perſon, who Was to ſurrender it to none, but by the cor 
mand of the eftares.'' © © oC a 
Alfter this, when the ſtate of the public ſeemed to be ſo 
whit ſettled, the Queen - regent (as now ſhe was called) 1a 1 
out George Gordon, Earl of Huntley,” to apprehend John M 
derach, chief of the family of the M*Reynalds, a notont 
robber, who had played many foul and monſtrous pranks. 
is thought-'that- Gordon did not play-fair in'this expeditio 
ſo that when he returncd without doing the buſinels he 
ſent about, he vas kept priſoner till the time appointed for 


anſwer. In he interim his relations excuſed him, and hid me 
blame of the miſcartizge upon the clanſhip of Catan. ue 
they Tpread falſe reports among the vulgar; for they gave y . 
thouꝑlr untruly, that the Macintoſnes had ſpoiled the deſęn . 
reaſon of heir animoſity againſt the Gordons. This bag z. 


between theſe two elans aroſe upon this occaſion: when 
Jaceit prepared for her expedition into France, Gordon 
William, chief of the Catan family, as his priſoner, a) 
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an well educated by the care of James Earl of Murray. 

There was no crime 22 againſt him, but only becauſe he 
old not put himſelf under his clanſhip or clientile; and, be- 

ls, it turned to his prejudice, that he was of kin to Mur- 

, s being a ſiſter's ſon. Gordon, having thus provoked the 

young man, did not think it fate to give him his liberty, and 

leave him behind him; neither could he- find ſuſticient cauſe 

p put Hin to death. And therefore he, by means of his 

ends, perſuades him, not being verſed in ill arts, to commit 

is cauſe wholly to hin; for, by theſe means, Gordon's ho- 

jour, and his own ſafety, might be ſecured. Gordon, being 
amade maſter of the life and death of his enemy, diſſem- 

d his anger, and deals with his wife to put him to death in 
is abſence; for thus he thought to caſt the odium of the fact 
on her: but it fell out quite otherwiſe; for all men knew 
e ill diſpoſition of Gordon; and they were as well ſatisfied in 
: integrity of his wife, who was a good woman, and had 
tied herſelf like a regular and noble lady, in the whole 
purſe of her life; ſo that every body was ſatified that Gordon 
v the author of that counſel to his wife. Gordon being in 
ſon, the Queen-regent's council were of different opinions, 
to his puniſliment: ſome were for his baniſhment for ſeve- 
[years into France; others for putting him to death: but 
ith theſe opinions were rejected by Gilbert Earl of Caſlilis, 
chief of his enemies: for he, foreſeeing by the preſent 
te of things, that the peace betwen the Scots and the French 
ould not be long-lived, was not for his baniſhment into 
ce; for he knew: a man of ſo crafty a ſpirit, and fo ſpite» 
lat thoſe who blamed or envied him, would, in the wat 
lich the inſolence of the French was like ſpeedily to occaſion, 
a perfect incendiary, ; and perhaps a general for the enemy. 
id he was more again{t putting him to death, becauſe he 
wught no private offence worthy of ſo great puniſhment, 
to be ſo revenged as to inure the French to ſpill the Hood 
he nobility of Scotland. And therefore he went a middle 
y, that he ſhould be fined and kept in priſon till he yielded 
the right which he pretended to have over Murray; and 
kt he ſhould ſuffer all the royal revenues, ariſing out of the 
ades, Shetland iſles, and Mar, to be quietly gathered by 
collectors as the Queen-regent ſhould appoint, and he 


ſo take delight, though not an honourable one, in their m 


had determined, to bring him and other malefactors to juſti 
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himſelf ſhould not meddle with any of the public or regal y 
trimony; and likewiſe ſhould ſurrender up his preſideney ow 
fome juridical courts, which brought him in great profit. U 
en theſe conditions he was diſmiſſed. And having thus mollify 
the mind of the Regent, and thoſe that could do mot wit 
her, at laſt he was admitted in the privy council. 

In the mean time all court-offices, which had any thi 
of profit to move competitorſhip, were, by Gordon's advia 
given to ſtrangers,” on purpoſe that he might breed a diſpy 
between the Queen-regent and the nobility of Scotland; a 


tual conteſt and deſtruction of each other. The Earl of (; 
ſilis, who foreſaw this tempeſt before it came, began now to! 
accounted as a prophet. '- Om. 
Afters this, matters were quiet till July, in the year 155 
and the Queen-regent having gotten this reſpite from wi 
applied herſelf to rectify the diſorders of the {tate ; ſhe' wet 
to Inverneſs, and held public conventions in the nature u 
aſſizes, in all accuſtomed places, wherein many diſturben 
the peace were ſeverely puniſhed. She ſent John Stuart, E 
ot Athol, againſt John Muderach, to effect that which 
don, in his expedition, had failed in. He, beſides his for 
tude and conſtancy (virtues proper to him), was alſo fo pr 
dent and ſucceſsful, that he took him, his children, and whe 
family, and brought them to the Queen. But Muderach ba 
impatient of ſitting ſtill, or elſe excited by the ſting of an 
vil conſcience, deceived his keepets, eſcaped out of priſon, : 
filled all places again with blood and rapine. The Rege 
hearing of this, was forced to go the circuit ſooner than 


which having done, ſhe returned; and, in a public afſem 
reſtored ſome of thoſe who flew Cardinal Beton, that « 
popular men, (whom the late Regent had baniſhed), in 
their exile; by which fact of hers ſhe procured not 
much applauſe as ill-will from the many new taxes ſhe c 
fed. It was thought that D'Oſel, Ruby, and thoſe few Fre 
about the Regent, put her upon thoſe new projects to 
money, i. e. that mens eſtates ſhould be ſurveyed, and re 
ſtered in books made for that purpoſe ; and that every uid r; 
ſhould pay yearly a certain ſam aſſeſſed upon him out d 
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04 treaſury ſet apart for that end, as a fund for war ; for with 

it money, thus kept if! a peculiar treaſury, mercenary ſol- 

x5 were to be hired to guard the frontiers, and fo the nobi- 

might remain quiet at home, except ſome great invaſion 

re made by the enemy, which an ordinary force could not 

t. The poorer fort were much aggrieved at this new 

xunjary ingpofition, and inveighed openly againſt it with 

ner words; but the greateſt part of the nobility kept their 

juſt within their on breaſts, every one fearing that, if 
ſhould firſt oppoſe; the will of the Queen-regent, the whole 

of che-pefael roukd fab upon ki wore.” But the next 

k of were as angry with the nobility, for betraying 

ic liberty by their ſilence, as they were with the 

en; and theteupon about 300 of them met together at 

inburgh, and choſe James Sandeland of Calder, and John 
xs, out of their; whole body, and ſent them to the Queen> 

vent, to repreſent to her the ignominy in paying this tax; 
to pray, that it might not be aſſeſſed or levied upon them, 

cauſe it would betray; the public and private poverty: and 

o to inform her, that their anceitors had not only defend- 

themſelves and their eſtates againſt the Engliſh, when 

ch more powerful than now they are, but alſo had made 

ent inroads into England; and that themſelves had not 

ar degenerated from their anceſtors, but that they were 

ling to lay down. their lives and fortunes for the good of 
r country, if need required. And as for the hiring of 

rcenary auxiliaries, that was 4 matter full of danger, to 
umic the ſtate of Scotland ro men who had neither eſtates 

expectations, but who would do any thing for money 

lif occaſion were offered, their profound uvarice would in- 

them to at innovations; ſo that their fidelity hung 

on the wheel of fortune. But ſuppoling they were well 

liked, and had à greater love to their country, than re- 

it to their own condition, yet was it likely, nay was it 

incredible, that the mercenaxies ſhould fight more valiant- 

to defend the eſtates of others, than the maſters of them 

ud do, each man fur his own? or, that a regard to a ſmall 

or pay, which was likely to ceaſe in time of peace, 
ud raiſe up a greater courage in the minds of the common · 
0 4 in the nobility, m fought every man for his for ' 
ol. II. | 
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tune, wife, children, religion, and liberty? beſides, this pr 
ject concerns the very vitals of the Scottiſh government, an 
it was a thing of greater conſequence, than to be debated; 
this time, and in this tender age of our young Queen; far 
it were granted, it could be effected without a ſedition; ye 
this new way of managing a war is both uſeleſs, and a 
much feared and ſuſpected by the generality ; efpecially fin 
out of the tribute of the Scots, men none of the richeſt, me 
ney enough could hardly ariſe to maintain a guhrd of me 
naries, for the defence of the frontiers; and therefore it w 
to be feared, that the event of this counſel would be, to 
pen the door of the frontiers to the enemy, not to {hut i 
For, it the Engliſh, living in a richer kingdom, ſhould era 
a fuller treaſury for that uſe, there was no doubt but th 
might maintain forces double to ours with leſs burden to the 
own people; and then they would break in, not only upt 
the frontiers, but even into the very body of the kingdan 
The other part of their oration, I know not whether it | 
not better to ſuppreſs in ſilence, than to declare it amon 
the vulgar : ſome mutterings there were, who will coll 
this money? How much of it muſt neceſſarily be expended i 
on diſtrainers and treaſurers, as a reward for their pains 
who will undertake that it ſhall, be ſpent in public uſes, 4 
not on private luxury? It is true, the probity-and tempera 
of our noble princeſs, who now rules, gives us great hop 
nay confidence, that no ſuch thing will be; yet if we col 
der what hath been done by others abroad, and by -ourlely 
at home, we cannot contain or ſo govern ourſelves, but 

needs fear, that what hath often been done, may poſlibly 
done again. But, to let theſe things paſs, which perhaps 
have no cauſe to fear; let us come to that wherein our a 
{tors placed their greateſt hope of defence, to maintain 1 
liberty againſt the arms of an overpowering enemy. Tit 
was no King of Scotland ever eſteemed wiſer than Robe 
the firſt of that name; and all confeſs that he was the m 
valiant, of princes: he, at his death, as he had often done 
his life, out of a proſpect to the good of his ſubjects, 
this advice, That the Scots ſhould never make a perpe 
peace, no nor one for any long time, with the Engliſh: for! 
out of the wiſdom of his own nature, and alſo by his longt 
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erience, - and exerciſe under both conditions, proſperous 
nd adverſe, knew well enough, that, by idleneſs and ſloth, 
he minds of men would be broken with pleaſure, nd their 
dies alſo grow languid ;. for, when ſevere diſci line and 
urſimony is extinct, luxury and avarice grow up, as in a 
vl untilled, accompanied alſo with an impatience of labour, 
nd a flothfulneſs occaſioned by continued eaſe, averſe from 
nd hating a military life; by which miſchiefs, the ſtrength 
body and mind being-enervated and weakened, loſes all its 
our, and an unnatural ſhort-lived pleaſure, the fruit of 
eneſs, is overbalanced by ſome ſignal calamity. 

Upon this oration, the Queen-regent fearing a ſedition, if 
he perſiſted, .remitted the tribute, and acknowledged her er- 
Ir, It is reported ſhe was often heard to ſay, That it was not 
* herſelf, but a certain chief man of the Scots themſelves, 
at were the authors and architects of that deſign.” By theſe 
ords, ſome thought ſhe meant Huntley, a man of a tierce 
liſpoſition, and newly releaſed from priſon ; and, as it ſeems, 
tore mindful] of the injury of his impriſonement, than of the 
{pet ſhewn in his deliverance, And therefore when he ſaw 
at the Regent was intent upon this one thing, to acenſtom 
Scots to pay tribute, fearing that thereby ber power would 
nereaſe, and the authority of the nobility would be weaken- 
0 and infringed, in regard ſhe, being a foreigner, ſought to 
ning all things into the power of her own countrymen, it 
2 thus thought he gave this counſcl to her, which ſuited 
ell with her mind, as to the raifing of money, which ſhe 
* then about; for otherwiſe, the advice was plainly deſtruc- 
Ire, hoſtile, and pernicious ; for he knew well enouph that 
be Scots would not pay ſuch great taxes; neither would they 
e ſuch obedient ſubjects as they had been before. Some 
bought that David Painter, Biſhop of Roſs, found out this 
ny of tax; for he was a man of great wit and learning ; he 
a received many favours from the Hamiltons, and was -a 
ind to their family and deſigns. © = 1 | 
The next year, which was-1557, while the ambefſ?dors 

Scotland were treating about peace at Carliſle, the King of 
Fence ſent letters to Scotland, to deſire the Regent to declare 
ar againſt England. according to the league: the cauſe was 
Mctended to be, becauſe the Queen of England had aflitied 

L 1x2 
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Philip of Spain, her huſband, who was engaged in fierce wy 
againſt France, by ſending him forces into the Netherlag 
The ambaſſadors being returned from England, without eith, 
confirming peace or war, the Regent called togerher the nc 
bility, at the monaſtery of Newbottle, where the declared 
them the many incurſions the Engliſh had made upon th 
Scottiſh ground; what preys they had taken, and when! 
ſtitution was demanded, none was made; ſo that ſhe deſire 
the Scots to declare war againſt the Engliſh, both to revery 
their own . wrongs, and thereby allo to aſſiſt the King « 
France ; yet ſhe could not prevail with the nobility to beg 
firſt ; and therefore, by the advice, as it is thought, of DO 
the brought about the matter another way, She command 
a fort to be built at the mouth of the river Aye, againſt 

ſudden incurſions of the Engliſh, wherein alſo ſhe might | 
up great guns, and other neceſſaries for war, as in a ſafer 
gazinez from whence ſhe might fetch them upon occaſic 
and ſo fave labour of carrying them from the remoter parts 
the kingdom, whereby much time would be ſpent ; and, be 
ſides the troubleſomenels of the carriages, opportunity of a 
tiog would be loſt. Theſe conveniencies were viſible enoig 
but ſhe had another reach in it: ſhe knew that the Enęli 
' would do their utmoſt to hinder the work, and not ſuffer 
garriſon to be erected under their noſes, ſo near Berwid 
Thus the ſeeds of war {which ſhe deſired) would be {owl 
and the fault of taking up arms caſt upon the enemy; and th 
event anſwered her expectation. For the Scots, being pr 
voked by the wrongs of the Engliſh, whilſt they were co 
pelled to defend their own borders, eaſily aſſented to the! 
gent's deſire, to make war upon England. Whcreupon f 
' ambaſſadors ſent into England to make a peace, were al 
back; a proclamation was made, a day appointed for a pene 
rendezvous at Edinburgh; when the camp was ſol mod 
Maxwell Heugh, and the ec uncil had not yet deereed any thil 
concerning the manner of carrying on the war, they v 
were forward to gratify the Regent, and oblige the Frenc 
run up and down, procure about Werk-caſtle, ſituated 
the borders of England, D'Oſel had brought ſome Fre 
troops thither, and ſome ordnance, as many as he thong 
were ſufficient to take in the caſtic, and carricd them oe 
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ſyeed, without ſtay ing for the order of the council; which 
iphly incenſed the Scots nobility againſt him; for in fo do- 
g be ſeemed to aim, that the whole honour of fach an ex- 
wition ſhould rather redound to humſelf than to his maſter, 
alſo to make the Scots obnoxions to, and under his con- 
und, who were wont to have the chief command then- 
tes, Thus the Scots were mightily offended, that they 
te ſo flighted by a private man, und a ſtranger too, ſo as 
be led by the noſe by him, without ſo much as aſking their 
inions, as Was formerly wont to be done: and thus, by 
ing things of his on head, without conſulting the no- 
ly, he had  arrogated more to himſelf, than ever any of 
Kir own. kings had done. fert 10 SELY 
Hereupon the matter was deliberated in council, where 
vas unanimouſly agreed, that they would not venture the 
ngth of the kingdom againſt an enemy, at the humour of 
ty private perſon ; eſpecially ſeeing they were never wont 
obey their own lawful princes in that caſe, but after mat- 
n had been opened and ſeriouſly . debated in council; and 
erefore Oſel's imperiouſneſs in the caſe, was nothing but an 
by to try, how capable they were to bear the yoke of ſla- 
ry: whereupon they commanded Ofel to draw back the 
nance ; and if he refuſed, he ſhould be puniſhed as a 1rai- 
r. The Queen-Regent, and Ofct himſelf, highly reſented 
$ affront. The Regent thought, that her majeſty was 
pared thereby; and the other, that his maſter's honour 
poſe ambaſſador he was) was concerned: but they, being 
weaker, were forced to yield for the preſent ; and therè 
med no remedy to occur, but that the Queen of Scots, who 
k now marriapeable, ſhould marry the Dauphin, as ſoon 
conveniently it could be efleted ; for then the wife being 
tie power of her huſband, the authority of the-councit 
d be much lefſened, . -* ail 

During that winter, there were various excurſions made; 
with different ſucceſs ; but one was moſt memorable at 
loot of Cheviot hills, where a fight was maintained a long 
Ile between the Nuke of Norfolk and Andrew Ker. [The 
tory was a long time doubtful, but at laſt inclined to the 
gib, and Ker was taken priſoner, «many brave men being 
ded on both ſides. Hereupon an aſſenibly was ſummons 
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ed to Edinburgh; to be held in October, to hear the letter 
ſent from the French King. In which, after a prolix enune 
ration of the ancient leagues between them, and their mutu; 
obligations to one another, he deſired the Scots- parliament 
that a choice might be made of fit perſons, out of all the thre 
orders, with ample commiſſion, who (in regard his ſon thi 
Dauphin, about the end of December, was entering upon t 
year fit for marriage, according to the lawY might be ſent an 
aſladors to conclude the marriage, which was almoſt alread 
made (for the Queen of Scots had been carried over int 
France upon that hope), and thus the nations, which were. 
ciently confederate, would now coaleſce into one body; : 
the old friendſhip between thoſe people would be connect 
by an indiſſoluble bond. This if they would do, he mat 
them magnificent promiſes,” that whatever fruits of bene: 
lence they hoped: for from allies, the fame they might expe 
from him. W {Of 

Though, all the Scots knew to what end this haſte of tir 
French King was directed, and that there were ſhortly like Wo 
be diſputes between them concerning their liberties ; yet ti ere 
all*came, in great obedience, to the appointed - parliame 
where, without much ado, eight ambaſſadors were choſen Wile 
go over into France, to finiſh the marriage. Three of t 
hobility, Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Calls, George LH 
Earl of Rothes, to whom was added, James Fleming, 
of Cumberland, chief of his family; three of the eccleſiaſtiꝗ n o 
order, James Beton, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Robert Re 
Biſhop of the Orcades, and James Stuart, Prior of the motile; 
ſtery of St Andrew's, and the Queen's brother; and tuo Thi 
the commons, George Seton, becauſe he was governor of 
dinburgh, and John Erſkine, Laird of Dun, or Din, ba 
vernor of Mantroſe, of a knight's family, but comparable Net u 
dignity to any nobleman. After they had ſer fail, and vi roy 
yet on the coaſt of Scotland, they were toſſed with 4 ny o 
high wind; and being farther at fea, they met with fu 
terrible tempeſt, that two of the ſhips were ſunk, not Wl: 
from Bologne in France, a town of the Morini. The! 
of Rot lies and the Biſhop of the Orcades were carried to 
in a fiſher-boar, and were the only two that eſcaped of al Wii, t 
paſſengers. The reſt of the ficet, having long combated wit Wc: in 
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nes, at length arrived in other leſſer ports of France; where. 
when all the ambaſſadors were again met, they haſtened tb 
wurt. There they began the treaty about the marriage: all 
jiclded to it, but the Guiſes were mighty forward to have it 
uſtened, both becauſe they judged that aflmity would be a great 
cceſhon of authority to their family; as alſo becaute opportu- 
ity ſeemed to favour their deſign, in regard Annas, Duke of 
Montmorency, who was eſteemed the wiſeſt of all the French 
nobility, and who was molt likely to oppoſe the match, was 
z priſoner of war. He indeed was not willing the matter 
hould be ſo precipitated; for ſeveral other cauſes,” in.the'judp- 
nent of many, very juſt and confiderable z but above all, left 
he power of the Guiſes (which was ſuſpected by the wiſe, 
nd began to be intolerable to all) ſhoald grow to that height, 
to be unſaſe for Kings themſelves. For, of the five bro- 
of the Guiſes, the eldeſt was captain-general of all the 
es which ſerved in France: the next was ſent into Lom- 
urdy, to ſucceed Charles Coſſeus: the third was ſent over 
ito Scotland, with ſome {upplies, to command! the army 
here: the fourth had the command of the galleys at Marſeilles : 
nd all money-matters | paſſed under the hand af Charles 
be Cardinal: ſo that neither ſoldier nor ſoùs could ſtir in all 
be territories of the French King, without their approbation 
id good-liking. Some men commiſerated the fortune of 
e good Kinꝑ, and it brought into remembrance the condi- 

m of thoſe times, when, by reaſon of court- factions, the Kings 
France have been ſhut up in monaſteries, as in places of a 
ider baniſhment. | PF CROUCH IPG een 

The court, for ſome days, being tranſported with theſe nup. 
4 reyels, when they came to themſelves, called the Scots 
adaſadors into council, where the Chancellor of France 
t with them to produce the crown, and the other enſigns 
royalty; and that the Queen's huſband ſhould be ereatetl 
17 of Scotland, according to cuſtom. To whom the am- 
ldors anſwered in ſhort, that they had. received no com- 
nds concerning thoſe matters. The Chancellor - replied, 
* n0 morg-was deſired of them, at preſent, than what wis 
heir power, viz. That when this matter ume to be deba- 
n the parliament of Scotland, they would vive their ſuf. 
25 in the aſfirmative, and give it under herr hands that they 


burn Kirkwall, a Biſhop's ſee, the only town in chat c 
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would do ſo. + That demand ſeemed to be fuller. of perem 
torineſs than the former, and therefore they thought it beit i 
[reject it. with great vehemence and diſguſt ; inſomuch tha 
their anſwer was, © That their embaſſy was limited by cert 
inſtructions —.— which 5 —— could nor woul 
tranſgreſs; hut, i bad been wichout any reftric 
tien at all, yet — not the part of taichful friends, to 
guire that af chem, which they could noi grant without cena 
intamy and treachery, though there were no danger of lite i 
the caſe: that they were willing to gratify: the French, the 
fore they deſibed them to koep within the {ame bounds of nt 
deration in making their demands.” * 73900 
Thus the a dons were diſmiſſed the court: and thoug 
they haſtened home as ſoon as they could; yet, before t 
went a ſhipboand, four of the chief of them, Gilbert Kennec 
George Leſlie, Robert Reid, and James Fleming, all ben 
men and true patriots, departed this life, as did likewiſe m 
of their retinne, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon; It u 
-thonght, that James, the Queen's hrother, had Aſo taken ui 
ſame doſe; for although, by rea of the ſtrength of his cor 
ſtitution and his youth, he eſcaped death at that time, yet 
lay under a oanſtant weakneſs of ſtomach, as long as he 


That ſummer, matters were at that dubious paſs in Brita 
that there ſeemed rather to be no peace, then a war ; for then 
were ſkirmiſhes and plunderings on both ſides, and villa 
urnt; incurſions were mutually made, . and not with 
blood, Two, of the nobility of Scotland were carried aner 
Priſoners by the Engliſh, William Keith, ſon to the Earl 
ch, and Patrick Gray, chiet of a family fo called amony 
2 the other calataitics of war fell an perſuns of me: 
{EI . Ot tnggtntth4 535 | F 361% $529 API 
About the ſame time, the Engliſh ſent a fleet under | 
command af Sir John Clare, to inteſt the coaſts af Scot!: 
they came to the Orcades, jntending there to land, ad 


* 
Ul 


1s 
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When they had made a deſcent with a good part of their fo 
a fierce tempeſt ſuddenly aroſe, which carried their fps" 
the coaſt into the main; where, after a long cabrett with ole 
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uh and waves, they at length made fail for England back 
gin: they who were put aſhore were every one {lain by the 


anders. | 

This year, and the year before, the cauſe of religion ſeem- 
Ito lie dormant; for it being ſomewhat cruſhed by the death 
 Grorge Wiſhart, one party accounted themſelves well ſa- 
fed, if oy could worſhip God —_—_ in their own 
move, in private aſſemblies, and diſpute ſoberly concernin 
ters of divigity 4 and the other party, after the Cardina 
6 ſain,” ſhewed themſelves rather deſtitute of an head, than 
t deſirous of revenge: for. he who ſucceeded in his place, 
ther covered the money than the blood of his enemies, and 
s ſeldom crnel, but when it was to maintain his plunder and 
| pleaſures, | 
u April, Walter Mills, a prieſt, none of the moſt learned, 
yet ſuſpected by the Biſhops, becauſe he left off to ſay maſs ; 
hereupon he was haled to their court. Though he was 
ak by conſtitution of body and age, extreme poor, and al- 
brought out of a naſty priſon, and lay under ſuch high diſ- 
nzements ; yet heanſwered lo ſtoutly and prudently too, that 
very enemies could not but acknowledge, that ſuch great- 
band confidence of ſpirit, in ſuch an enteebled carcaſe, muſt 
ts have a ſupport from above. The citizens of St Andrew's 

ſo much offended at the wrong done him, that there was 
ne found who would fit as judge upon him; and all the 
emen ſhut up their ſhops, that they might ſel] no materi- 
towards his execution; which was the cauſe of his reprieve 
me day more than was intended. At laſt, one Alexander 
dervel, a friend of the Archbiſhop's, was found out the 
it day, a great villain, who undertook to act as judge for 
ty. This is cextain, the commonalty took his death ſo 
ouſly, that they heaped up a great pile of ſtones in the 
* where he was barnt, that ſo the memory of his death 
pit not end with his life. The prieſts took order to have 
own down for ſome days; but ſtill, as they threw it 
n one day, it was raiſed up the next, till at laſt the Pa- 
b conveyed the ſtones away to build houſes with, about 
town, July the acth was the day appointed by the Bi- 
K, for Paul Meſſen, an eminent preacher of God's word 
ole Gays, to come to his 0 There was a great aſ- 
OL, U. m 


to be preſent herſelf at the wake. The Papiſts were w 


out of the ſhrine by ſomebody or other. However, t| 


upon that feſtival day, there was another young Gileſling 
ſooth ſet up in his room. After the Regent had accompa 


their enemies, and appointed a convocation to be held at 
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ſembly of the nobility at that time, ſo that a tumult ſeen 
unavoidable ; whereupon the proceſs was deterred to and 
time: ſeyeralwere condemned, but it was of thoſe that ug 
abſent z who, that they might not be terrified with the {6 
rity of the puniſhment, were commanded to come by the 
- September, and pardon was promiſed them, it they r 
The ſame firſt of September was St Giles's day, whom 
inhabitants of Edinburgh look on as their tutelar faint, cn 
ſing to him in great goblets, and making high entertainme 
for their neighbours and gneſts. The Regent, fearing lelt 
ſuch a confuſed rabble, ſome tumult ſhould ariſe, was will 


glad of her coming, and eaſily perſuaded her to ſee the fh 
and pageant, wherein St Giles was to be carried about 
city; but St Giles, alas! did not appear, for he was flo 


St Giles might not want a pageant, nor the citizens 2 


him throngh the greateſt part of the town, and ſaw no« 
ger of any inſurrection, ſhe retired, weary as ſhe was, into 
inn to repoſe herſelf. But - preſently the city-youths pluc 
down the picture of St Giles, from the ſhoulders of ip* 
who carried him, threw him into the dirt, and ſpoiled 
glory of the whole'pageantry. The prieſts and friars rum 
ſeveral ways for fear, created a belief of a greater tum 
but when they had underſtood that there was more fea! 
danger in the thing, and that the whole matter was trank 
without blood, they crept again out of: their holes, and 
thered themſelves together to conſult about the main ch: 
where, though they wert quite out of hopes to recover ti 
ancient repnte ; yet they diſſembled confidence, as if the 
mer power had remained: and, to try how to retrieve! 
affairs in ſo deſperate a caſe, they thought to ſtrike tears! 


dinburgh, November 8. When the day of their conve 
came, the prieſts met in the church of the Dominicans, 
there cited Paul Meffen by name, whom in à former alle 
they had commandcd to appear: he not appearing was vi 
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| and a ſevere puniſhment denounced on thoſe who would 
rie him into their houſes, or ſupply him with any neceſ- 
s to ſupport his life. But that commination did not ter- 
| the inhabitants of Dundee from doing their. duty; ; for 
y ſupplied him with proviſion, and harboured him from 
: houſe to another; nay, they even dealt with the Regent, 
ome men who were in favour at court, that his baniſhment 
gut be remitted ; but all the prieſts ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it ; 
| beſides, they offered a great ſum of money againſt him; ; 
that nothing could be done. 
Whilſt theſe things were acting, ſome eminent perſons, c. 
cially of Fife and Angus, and ſome chief burghers of ſeve- 
| towns, travelled over all the ſhires of Scotland, exhorting 
the people to love the ſincere preaching of the word, and- 
to ſuſfer themſelves and their friends of the ſame opinion 
religion with themſelves, to be oppreſſed and deſtroyed by 
| and weak faction; alledging, if their enemies would 
nſact the matter by law, they ſhould eaſily caſt them; but 
they choſe force rather, they were not inferior to chem. 
d they had ſchedules, or writing-tables, ready tor thoſe 
o were pleaſed therewith, to ſubſcribe their names, Theſe 
t aſſumed the name of congregation, which was made 
Ire famous afrerwards by thoſe. who joined themſelves. 
eto, 
Theſe aſſertors of the purer and reformed religion, foreſec- 
that matters would ſoon come to ſome extremity, by joint 
nt determined to ſend ſome demands to the Queen, which 
cb they were granted, there was likely to be no probabili - 
of a church, neither could the multitude be reſtrained 
man inſurrection. They choſe Sir James Sandeland of Cal- 
„ a worthy knight, venerable both for his age, and for his 
|-ſpent life, to carry their deſires to the Regent, who o- 
ed the neceſſity of ſending ſuch a meſſage, and requeſted, 
the name of all who ſtood for the reformation of religion, 
hat all public prayers and the adminiſtration of the | uk 
its, ſhould: be celebrated by miniſters. in their mother- 
me, that all the people might underſtand them: that the 
tion of miniſt ers, according to the ancient cuſtom of the 
ich, ſnould be dls by the people ; and that: they who 
fc over that clection, ſhould inquire een into * 
| Mm 2 [ 


and celebrate the ſacraments, baptiſm, and the Lord's ſup 
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lives and doctrines of all that were to be admitted; and! 
by the negligence of former times, unlearned and flagitious pe 
ſons had crept into eceleſiaſtieal dignities, that they might ſn 
removed out of the miniſtry, and fit perſons ſubſtituted Wi 
their places.” The prieſts were even mad, and ſtormed mig 
tily, that any man durſt appear and own ſo impudent, a fa 
as they called it: but when their heat was a little allsyd 
they anſwered, that they would refer the matter to a pull 
diſputation; and indeed, what danger could there be in th 
when they themſelves were to be judges in their own caule 
on the other ſide, the ſticklers for the reformation alledye 
that the matter ought not to be determined by the wilk 
men, but by the plain words of holy ſcripture. The pri 
propounded alſo other terms of agreement, but ſuch ridicul 
ones, that they are not worthy of an anſwer ; as, if the 
formers would keep up the maſs in its ancient honour ; if th 


would acknowledge purgatory after this life; if they vo 


yield to pray to ſaints, and for the dead; that then they vo 
alſo yield, that they ſhould pray in their mother- toni nn 


in the ſame. The reformers preſſed the Regent (as beton 
that, in ſo juſt a cauſe, ſhe would pleaſe to gratify them vi 
an anſwer, agreeable to equity and reaſon. The Regent 
voured the cauſe of the prieſts, and ſecretly promiſed th 
her aſſiſtance, as ſoon as opportunity was offered. And 
commanded the adverſe faction to uſe prayer, celebrate the 
craments, and perform other religious exerciſes in their Mel 
ther · tongue, but without tumult; only their teachers would 
not to make any public ſermons to the people at Edinbu 
or Leith. Though. this condition was carefully obſerved 
them, yet many teſtimonies, that her aſſection was aliens 
from them, did daily appear: and the Papiſts at Edinbu 
made almoſt the fame anſwers to the demands which v 
brought in by the nobility ; only this they added fart 
„That, as to the point of electing miniſters, in ſuch kin 
queſtions, they wezento ſtand by the canon law, or the dec 
of the counei rent.“ Neither did they, in that al 
bly, attempt ay thing in their own matters, only comme 
ed the biſhops to ſend ſecret informers into all partſhes of t 
dioceſes; who were to take the names of the violators d 
Popiſtical laws, and bring them in to them: and though © 
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kinly perceived that their threats were little eſteemed, yet 
ſting to the public authority, which was on their fide, and 
wing confidence in the arms of France, they inſulted over: 
jr inferiory as imperiouſly as ever they did before. To mi- 
pate their minds in fome fort, and to deprecate their ſevere. 
ad bitter ſentence againſt the preachers of the goſpel, John. 
fine Lord of Dun, a man learned, "pious, : and affable, , 
s ſent to them: he intreated them, out of that piety which 

all owe to God, and charity towards men, that they would 
jt think it much, at leaſt to tolerate people to pray to God. 
a their mother-tongue, when they were met together for 
at ſervice, for that was according to ſeripture · command. 
hey were ſo far from granting his requeſt, that they uſed 
in with more bittter and arrogant words than formerly, 
Wing alſo more cruel threateninęs and reproaches; and, leſt 
might ſeem to have acted nothing in that aſſembly, they 
wed ſome threadbare Popiſh laws to be printed, and faſt - 
ed upon the doors of churches, which, becauſe they were 

mmonly fold for a farthing, the common people called them 
Nuadrantaty, and ſometimes the Triabolgr faith. + 
Moreover,” they who. the year before had-performed the. 
idaſſy in France, came into the aſſembly, and eaſily obtain», 

that their tt᷑anſactions ſhould be ratified : and after that, the, 

ench ambaſſador was introduced, who, after he had made a 

ng oration concerning the ancient and long continued good». 

ll of the French Kings toward all the Scettiſh nation, did 

meltly deſire of them all, both ſingly and jointly, that they. 

ould ſet the crown (which he, by a new and monſtrous 

me, called matrimonial) upon the head of the Queen's huſ- 

nd, alledging, that he would gain but an empty name, with», 

t any occaſion of power and profit. He alſo uſed many o- 
er flattering words, not neceſſary here to be repeated; which, 
more accurate they were in a trifling buſineſs, by ſo much 
more they were ſuſpected, as coverts of concealed fraud; 
the ambaſſador, partly by immoderate promiſes, and part- 
by carneſt intreaties, and partly by the favour of ſome, 
0 colleagued with the future power. gained the point, that 
*crown was ordered for the Dauphin ; and Gileſpic Camp - 
„ Earl of Argyll, and James, the Queen's brother, were 
en to carry it to him. Theſe perſons, perceiving that 


to make their requeſt more likely to be granted, upon tl 
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they were ſent abroad to their own ruin, in regard the French 
ambition hung as a ſtorm ready to fall upon their heads, made 
no great haſte to fit up their equipage, but deferred their 
preparation from day to day, until they had pondered il 
things, and taken ſurer meaſures ot what was likely to enſue, 
eſpecially ſince now a nearer and more eminent title of honour 
offered itſelf: for Mary Queen of England being dead, the 

1 of Scots carried herſelf as her heir, and bore the ams 
und enſigns of England, ingraving the ſame on all her houſe 
hold ſtuff and furniture ; and though France was at that time 
miſerably diſtreſſed in aſſerting her power and dominion over 
Milan, Naples, and Flanders, yet ſhe added to the reſt of her 
miſeries this mock-title of England. The wiſer ſort of the 
French ſaw this well enough, but they were forced to 
coniply with the Guiſes, who then could do all at court; for 


by this kind ot vanity, they would needs be thought to adds, 
much ſplendour to the French name. | tha 
Beſides, the Regent having received the decree concerningM,,/ 
a matrimonial crown, ſeemed to have put on a new difpoſition Wy, 
for ſhe turned her ancient affability, which was acceptable gut 
all, into an imperious arrogance; and, inſtead of gentle anſwers Me; 
wherewith before ſhe uſed to ſooth both factions, as, that ij | 
was not her fault, but that of the times, that ſhe could non, 


promiſe ſo largely as ſhe deſired, before that decree was paſſed Whey, 
now ſhe thought herſelt ſecure, and therefore uſed anothe 
kind of language and deportment. A parliament was fun 
moned to be held at Stirling, May 10. ; and whereas ſhe oWwho! 
ren ſaid, that . now ſhe was free from other cares, ſhe woll 
not ſuffer the majeſty of government to be debaſed, but c 
deavour to reſtore it to its ancient glory, by ſome eminent cxlic; ; 
ample.” Theſe words portended a ſtorm enſuing, and thereWyou!, 
fore many applied to her for her favour ; and, amongſt the rat 


Mich 
account of the dignity of the meſſengers, Alexander Cuning 
ham, Earl of Glencairn, and Hugh Campbell ſheriff of Air, 
worthy knight, were ſent to her. When they came, 
eould not contain herſelf, but muſt needs utter this ſpeech, 
a witneſs of het impiety, Do you and your miniſters v 

ou will or can, yea, though they preach never ſo ſincebem 


yet they ſhall. be baniſhed che land,” When they repli ing : 
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\ WY in great humility, © That ſhe would be — to call to mind 
eat ſhe had often promiſed them;“ ſhe anſwered, © That 
r WY promiſes of princes were no further to be urged upon theni for 
I performance, than ir ſtood with their conveniency.” Where- 
„bon they rejoined, © That then they renounced all allegiance 
nd ſubjection to her; and adviſed her to conſider, what in- 
i convenience was likely to enſue hereupon. She was unexpect- 
ü dy ſtruck with this anſwer, and faid, * the would think 
soon it.” And when the fierceneſs of her anger ſeemed ſome- 
what to abate, it was again kindled much more violently, 
when the heard that the inhabitants of St Johnſton's had pu- 
ich embraced the reformed religion: whereupon ſhe turned 
to Patrick Ruthven, Provoſt of the town, commanding him to 
ſuppreſs all thoſe tumults for innovating of religion. His an- 
ſwer was, That he had power over their bodies aud e- 
ſtates, and thoſe he would take care ſhould do no hurt; but 


mſwer ſhe was ſo enraged, that ſhe ſaid, ſhe ©* hoped none 
would think it ſtrange, if he were ſhortly made to repent his 
lubborn impudence.” She alſo commanded James Haliburton, 
heriff of Dundee, to ſend Paul Meffen priſoner to her; bur 
he was adviſed thereof by the ſheriff, and ſo gave way to the 
ime, and ſlipped out of town. She wrote alſo to the neigh- 


manner, But when none obeyed her therein, ſhe was ſo en- 
need, that ſhe cited all the miniſters of the churches of the 
whole kingdom to Stirling, to appear there on the 10th of 
ay enſuing. F 

When that matter came to be noiſed abroad, the evange- 
ic exhorted one another, that they and their miniſters 
ould alſo appear at the meeting; ſo that there was a great 
mntitude of thoſe that were likely to be at that aſſembly, 
"ich, though they came unarmed, yet the Regent feared, 
it things would not go well on her ſide : whereupon ſhe 
it for John Erſkine of Dun, who happened to be in town 
that time, and prevailed with him to cauſe the unneceſſary 
Wititade to return home, which would not be very difficult 
r tim to do, becauſe of the great authority he had amongſt 
dem; and in the mean time ſhe promiſed ſhe would act no- 
ng againſt the men of that perſuaſion. Many there were, 


that he had no dominion over their conſciences.” At which 


wur aſſemblies, to keep the Eaſter following after the Popiſli 
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, -who being made acquainted with this promiſe of the Regen, 
| changed their purpole of going thither, and returned home: 
bi yet nevertheleſs ſhe, on the day appointed for the allembh, 
| called over the names of thofe who were ſummoned, an 
"theſe who did not anſwer to their names ſhe outlawed 
"Erſkine, ſeeing what little credit was to be gfven to her pr 
- miſes, and fearing to be ſeized on by force, had withdra 
- himſelt, and found the Lords Strathearn, Angus, and Mery 
yet in a body, though donbting of the faith of the Queen 
they finding, by his diſcourſe (what they ſuſpected befor) 
that the Queen's rage was implacable, and that the mutt 
could no longer be diſſembled, prepared themſelves againl 

open force. , 2 
Matters ſtanding in this tickliſn poſture, Knox aſſembla 
the multitude at Perth, and made ſuch an excellent ſerma 
to them, that he ſet their minds already moved, all in 
flame. After ſermon the greateſt part of the audience we 
home to dinner; but a few of the meaner fort, ſuch as we 
alſo enraged with anger and indignation, ſtaid behind int 
church. Amongęit them a poor prieſt, thinking to try hot 
they ſtood affected, prepared himſelf to ſay maſs, and dre 
out a large frame, or rather idol cafe, in which was conti 
ed the hiſtory of many faints curiouſly engraven, A yout 
man ſtanding by cried out, that what he did was intolerable 
upon which the prieſt gave him a box on the ear; the you 
2 took up a ſtone, and, thinking to hit the prieſt, the blo 
1 lighted on the frame, and broke one of the pictures; the re 
| of the multirude, being in a rage, ſome fell upon the pr 
and his frame, others npon the ſhrines and altars ; and thi 
as it were, in a moment of time, they demoliſhed all t 
- montments of ſuperſtitious or profane worthip. ritic 
. _ "Theſe things were done by the meaner fort, while t me 
- richer were at dinner: with the ſame furious violence, tit 
ran ſeveral ways to the monaſtery of the friars, the rell 
the common people {till flocking in to them: and thought 
friars had provided ſome. aid againſt fuch aſſaults, yet 


in 7 


* 
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4 | force was able to reſiſt the rath. violence of the multitu 
— The firſt aſſault was made upon the imapes and church-fHUHꝗf; c 
= and — ſort ran in to plunder. The Franciſcans vo n 
furniſn 


with hoſchold Ruff, not only plentiful, but flat 
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e than would ſerve ten times as many as they were. The 
Dominicans though not ſo opulent as they, yet had-enough 


that one wittily called them (not Friars Mendicants, but) 
Friars Manducagis. The poor ſeized on all their furniture; 
t they who had-eſtates, to prevent all ſuſpicions of cove- 
piſneſs, ſuffered ſome of the monks, and eſpecially the Prior 
if the Carthuſians, to go off with great quantities of gold 
nd filver plate: nay, the abſtinence of the ſoldiers from 
under was as incredible, as their celerity in demoliſning the 
uidings was wonderful. For thoſe large houſes of the 
mhuſians were ſo haſtily overthrown, and even the ſtones 
urried away, that, within two days time, there was hardly 
be ſign of any foundation left. When the news of all this 
me to the „ with — —7 they ſo infla- 
vd her lofty ſpirit, that ſhe ſwore ſhe would expiate this ne- 
rious wickedneſs with the blood of the citizens; and with 
he burning of the city. The inhabitants of Cupar in Fife, 
ing of this procedure of affairs at Perth, they alſo by ge- 
| conſent either broke the images, or threw them out of 
church, and thus cleanſed their” temple 2 at - which the 
ron of the pariſh was fo grieved, that, the night following, 
hid violent hands on himſelf. . The Regent was amazed 
hear this news, and ſent for Hamilton, the Earls of Ar- 
and Athol, with their allies and clanſhips,' to eome to 
and though ſhe” defired, by her quick proceeding, to 
ent the preparations of her enemies, yet the carriape of 
: braſs ordnance was ſo tedious, that it was about the 18th 
ot May before they came to the parts adjoining to that 
When the nobles that were at Perth heard of the pre- 
ations that the Regent had made opainſt them, they alſo 
neſſengers to their ftiends, and to the reformed all about, 
to deſert them in this laſt extremity of life and fortune. 
ſtereupon all the commonalty came zealouſly and ſpeedily 
nd ſome alſo out of Lothian, that they might not be 


ll of Glencairn, exceeded them all in his force and teadi- 
8; for he, hearing how things ſtood, gathered together 
do men, horſe ins foot, and led them on night and day, 
ugh rough and by ways, till he came to Perth. James 


* 
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evince their profeſſion of begging to be a very vain one; 


ning to the common danger: but Alexander Cuningham, 
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Stuart, natural ſon to the late King, and Gileſpic Campbell 
Earl of Argyll, were as yet in the army of the Regent; tor 
though they were the chief authors c reforming relipion, yet, 
becauſe all hopes of concord were not quite loſt, they ſtad 
there; that ſo, if peace might be made on juſt terms, they 
might do ſome ſervice to their friends; but, if the mind d 
the Papiſts were whelly averſe from peace, then they reſol 
ved to run the fame hazard with the reſt at Perth, 

The Regent, being before informed by her ſpies, that the 
enemy were about οο itrong, all very hearty, and co 
ved to fight, thongh the had with-her almoſt an equal numbe 
of Scots, beſides the French auxiliaries, yet was loath to ven 
ture all upon a battle: and therefore ſhe ſent James Stun 
and Gileſpic Campbell (whom I named before) to treat wia 
the enemy: they, on their part, choſe. out Alexander Cu 
ningham, and John Erſkine of Dun, to treat with then 

The. Queen was now ſomewhat more placable, becauſe r. 
heard that Glencairn had alſo joined his forces with the n 
of the oppoſers of idolatry. Whereupon the four commil 
tioners made an agreement, that all the ſaldiery of the dc 
ſhould be diſbanded on both ſides, and the Regent ſhould ha 
liberty to enter the town, and ſtay there with her retinuſſÞcu! 
for a few days, till ſhe, had refreſhed herſelf from the toil Mel 
ber journey ; yet ſo, that they were not to injure any a iH 
townſmen in the leaſt. As for the French, none of the 
were to enter, or to come within three miles of the tom 
All the other differences were referred to the deciſion of 
next parliament. Thus, the preſent; inſurrection being q 
eted without blood, the aſſertors of the reformation depart li 
Joytully, for they deſired not to make a war, but only 
defend themſelyes; and thereupon they gave God than (: 
who had gi ven an unbloody end to the war. The Earl te 
Argyll and James Stuart leit the Regent at Perth, and ut 
to St Andrew's, there to refreſh themſelves after their ml en. 
But ſhe;- the volunteers being diſbanded on both ſides, le 4 
ving entercd the place with a ſinall retinue, was honours 
received according to the ability of the citizens. The Fre 
. Mercenaries paſſing by the houſe of Patrick Murray, an 
neſt and worthy townſman; fix of them levelled their pit 
againit a balcony, out. of which his whole tamily looked 
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hold the ſight; upon the diſcharge, they killed only Pa- 
rick's ſon, a youth of thirteen years of age: the body was 
rought to the Queen; and when ſhe heard of what family 
E was, the faid, that © the chance was to be lamented ; and 
b much the rather, becauſe it lighted on the ſon, and not on 
e father; but that ſhe. could not prevent nor help ſuch ca- 
ul accidents.” This her ſpeech gave all to underſtand, that 
he would no longer ſtand to her agreements than till the had 
rde great enough to her mind; and her deeds confirmed the 
th of this ſuſpicion : for, within three days after, the: began 
pturn all things topſy-turvy ; ſome of the citizens: ſhe-fined, 
thers ſhe baniſhed ; and changed their magiſtrates, without 
y judicial proceedings; and, going to Stirling, ſhe: left 
me mercenary Scots under French pay, in the town, to 
miſon it; whereby ſhe pretcnded the had not broken her 
ord, which was, that the city ſhould be left free, and no 
renchman enter into it. When it was objected to her, 
ut by the agreement all thoſe were ta be accounted French, 
o had ſworn” allegiance to the French King; then ſhe 
ul recourſe to that common refuge of the: Papiſts, that 
promiſes. were not to be kept with heretics.” But her 
icule would have been as honeſt, if ſhe had told them, that 
bad no obligation lay on her conſcience, but that the might 
wully take away both life and goods from ſuch a ſort of 
Ople as they were; and moreover, that © princes were not 
de ſo eagerly preſſed for the performance of their pro- 
les.“ W r | y ; 

Theſe things ſufficiently declared, that the concord was 
t like to be laſting: and beſides, the things which fol- 
ed gave further accaſton for a ſiniſter opinion of her; 
C ſhe peſtered James Stuart and Gileſpic Canipbell with 
2tening letters and commands, denouncing the extremity 
the law againſt them, unlefs they came in to her: as for 
amy of the adverſe faction, the diſregarded that, be- 

e the knew. it was made up of volunteers, and ſuch as 
acht without pay; and when they were diſmiſſed, they 

eld not eaſily be brought together again. After the had 


an red the mats, and ſettled other things as well as the could, 
pi eit a garriſon in the town, as I ſaid before, and went to- 
ked Nd Stirling. She was very deſirous to have the poſſeſſion of 


Nn 2 


fords a paſſage for commerce with foreign nations: and it i 


the place, as ſhe reaped envy by violating her faith, in break 
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of Perth, in regard it was ſituated almoſt in the middle of the 
whole kingdom, and was the only walled place in it: and 
betides, all the neighbouring nobility was averſe from the 
Papiſts, and therefore ſhe detired to put this curb upon them 
Moreover it had many conveniencies, and eſpecially for con 
veyance of land or ſea forces; for the tide comes up thithe 
from the river Tay, which waſheth its walls; and fo it A 
almoſt the only town to which acceſs may be had by land 
even to the utmoſt parts of the kingdom: as for other towns 
the paſſages to them are intercepted by long bays, running 
in from the ſea ; and the paſſage is — through ther 
by reaſon they have not that number of ſhips as to carry 
great multitude at once; ſo that oftimes paſſengers are ito 


ped many days, by contrary winds, or by the violence oifi 
tem 


For theſe reaſons Perth is accounted the moſt convenie 
place for holding aſſemblies, and alfo For collecting fora 
from all parts of the kingdom. But at that time the Rep 

got not ſo much advantage by the commodious ſituation 


| 


ing her capitulations ; for that was the laſt day of her ile: 
city, and the firſt wherein ſne was publicly contemne 
For, when the matter came to be divulged, it gave oc 
tion of many inſurrections in all parts of the kingdom. rue 
the Earl of Argyll and James Stuart, perceiving that theſes 
credit was broken, by the violation of that truce, wig Ci 
they were the authors of, : convened the neighbour nobility 
St Andrew's, and joined themſelves to the reformed, a 
wrote to their confederates of the ſame ſect, that the Reg 
was at Falkland, with French forces, and that ſhe was inte 
on the deitruction of Cupar and St Andrew's ; and un 
help were preſently ſent, all the churches in Fife would be 
great danger. Whereupon a great multitude came preſent 
in to them from the neighbouring parts, mightily enraged 
gainſt the Queen and her fo:ces. - For they found they u. 
at war with a faithleſs and barbarous people, that had no 
ſpect to equity, right, faith, promiſes, or the religion d 
oath, but eſteemed ſo lightly of them, that they would 
and unſay, do and undo, at every waving blaſt of hope, Mf 
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wcertain gale of ſmiling fortune; and therefore, for the fu- 
ue, no conditions or articles of peace were to be hearkened 
p, unleſs one party were extinguiſhed, or, at leaſt, ſtrangers 
were driven out of the kingdom: ſo that they prepared 
themſelves to overcome or die. 4 | 
By theſe, and ſuch like ſpeeches, the minds of all preſent 
re ſo inflamed, that firſt of all they made an aſſault on 
nil, a town ſituated in the further angle of Fife, where they 
werthrew the altars, and broke down the images, and ſpoil- 
x all the apparatus of the maſs-trade : and, that which was 
moſt incredible in the caſe, anger prevailed more in the minds 
f the vulgar, than avarice. From thence they went to 
& Andrew's, where they ſpoiled the temples of the other 
nts, and levelled the monaſteries of the Franciſcan and Do- 
linican friars to the ground. And, though all this was done 
noſt under the noſe of the Archbiſhop, who had a ſufficient 
ber of horſe, which were able, as his hopes lately were, 
defend the town; yet ſeeing the eagerneſs of the people, 
id ſuch a numerous concourſe of all forts of volunteers, he 
thdrew himſelf and his followers from the fury of the mul- 
ade, and went to Falkland to his clans and kindred. The 
gent was ſo enraged at the hearing of this, that, without 
further deliberation, ſhe commanded a march the next 
wy, and {ent quartermaſters before to aſſign quarters for the 
tench at Cupar : ſhe alſo ſent abroad her commands to all 
lers, that all who were able to bear arms, ſhould follow her 
 Cupar ; beſides, ſhe gave a watch-word to the preſent 
es of the French and the Hamiltons, that they ſhould, be 
ready to be in arms on ſound of trumpet. This deſign of 
rs was made known to the reformers, by their ſpies and 
bats 3. wherenpon their friends and acquaintance were ſum- 
ined to repair to thoſe who were already aſſembled; and, 
prevent the deſign of the Regent, they marched preſently 
wards Cupar ; and at the ſame inſtant, the inhabitants of 
adee, and the nobles of the adjacent country, to the num- 
of about 1000 men, upon the ſame alarm, joined them- 
W's with them. That night they halted there, but the 
"n aht morning early they drew their forces out of the town, 
old (ood in array in the adjoining fields, expecting the army 
pe, N die Papiſts, and gathering up their own forces, as they came 
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gradually and ſtragglingly in. In the camp of the Rege 
chere were 2000 French, under the command of D*Ofel, 

1000 Scots led by James Hamilton, Duke of Chaſtelhera 
as he was then called. Theſe ſent their cannon betore the 
in the ſecond watch, and marching early in the morning, cn 
all ſo near, as to fee the enemy, and to be ſcen by tha 
There was a ſmall river between them, where, at convenie 
poſts, their great guns were planted -:. five hundred ho 
were ſent before, to make light ſkirmiſhes with the enen 
and alſo to hinder their paſſage over the river, if they ſhou 
attempt it. The alacrity of theſe men gave ſome ſtop tot 
French; which was further increaſed by the coming in of] 
trick Lermont, Provoſt of St Andrew's, with 500 citiz 
in arms, who, for the conveniency of their march, bei 
{tretched out in length, made a ſhew of a far greater num 
than they were. This kept the Regent's forces from diſa 
vering the number and order of their enemies, which th 
much deſired to know; neither could they diſcover that i 
genera! officers were preſent, that ſo they might give noi 
to their own people, as they were commanded; And the 
fore {ome of the French went to the top of an high hill aho! 
ing, to have as full a view of the enemy as they could, ir 
ſuch a diſtance. From thence they diſcovered many bod 
of horſe and foot, with ſmall diſtances betwixt them, and 
nind them a great number of men to attend the baggage: 

waggans, which made a long ſhew at the edge of a cem 
valley; fo that they thought that that whole numerous pe 

was laid in ambuſh for them: and this news they carried 

their ſellows, aggravating all things beyond what they ve 
indeed. Whereupon the commanders of the army, by the! 
vice of the council, ſent to the Regent, who ſtaid at Fal 
land, to acquaint her how matters ſtood; that the Scots {et 
ed more numerous than they expected, and more ready 
fight; and, on the contrary, their own men murmured; 
{ome of them publicly gave out, that they ſcorned, tor 
ſake of a few 1trangers, to be led to an engagement agu 
their on countrymen, friends, and relations. Wöbercuße 
dy the aſſent of the Queen, three ambaſſadors of the nobil 
were {ent from Hamilton, ſuch as had ſome ſriends, or 

in the enemy's army. Theſe ambaſſadors could not mak 
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, becauſe the reformers, being ſo often deluded by vain 
miſes, gave no credit to their conceſſions ; and the Regent 
that time had not any other voucher but her word to make 
pal her ſtipulation; and if the had, ſhe would have thought 
below her dignity to have offered it. Beſides, there was 
ther difficulty in the caſe, which was the expulſion of fo- 
pers out of the kingdom (a thing principally inſiſted upon), 
that ſhe could not do, without acquainting the French 
ug; fo that only dilatory truces were made, not to incline 
Ir minds to peace, as they had often experienced before, 
t to; procure foreign aid; only this was agreed between 
u, that the French forces ſhould be tranſported into Lo- 
at, and a truce, ſhould be made for eight days, till the Re» 
it could ſend ſome pacificators of her own to St Andrew's, 
propound equal conditions of peace to both parties. But 
erctorniers, plainly perceiving that the Regent did but pre- 
time, till ſhe paſſed her army over the next frith, becauſe 
0 ſhe could not compoſe things to her own advantage: 
: Earl of Argyll and James Stuart deſired her by letters, 
t ſhe would draw the garriſon out of Perth, and leave the 
to its own laws, as ſhe promiſed when ſhe was admit- 
into it; and that the envy of her breach of covenant 
brought upon them, who were the authors of the agree- 
at, The Regent giving no anſwer to theſe letters, they 
« their enſigns towards Perth, from whence miſerable 
(plants and groans for relief were daily brought them. For 
Laird of Kinfauns, a neighbouring Laird, whom the Re- 
nit, at her departure, had made governor of the town, to 
his officiouſneſs, mightily oppreſſed the citizens: for ta- 
g the opportunity of his command over them, he indulged 
own private paſſions, and revenged the old grudges which 
ud with many of them, even to extremity, baniſhing ſome, 
| pllaging others, on the account of religion; and he alſo al- 
* the like liberty to his ſoldiers. | 
The torces which were at Cupar, underſtanding of theſe 
ics done to their friends and partners in the reformation, 
Up a march thither very early in the morning; they be- 
kd the town, which, after a few days, was ſurrendered 
üem: Kinfauns was, outed of his governorſhip, and Pa- 
C Ruthven, the old goyernor, ſubſtituted in his place. 
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Afterward they burnt Scone, an old and unpeopled town, 
cauſe, contrary to their faith given, they had killed one 
their number. | | | 
By their ſpies they were informed, that the Regent w 
ſending a garriſon of French to Stirfſng, fo that they, w 
were beyond the Forth, might be cut off from the reſt. T 
prevent this defign Gileſpic Campbell and James Stuart, lu 
in the night, with great filence, removed from Perth, a 
entered Stirling, where they preſently overthrew y the mon 
iteries of the friars. They alſo purged the other churches 
bout the city, from all monuments of idolatry : and thi 
after three days, they marched towards Edinburgh, andd 
ſtroyed the ſaperſtitious relics at Linlithgow, a town in 
mid-way ; and though they were but a very few in num 
the common ſoldiers, as if the war had been ended, fippi 
home to their domeſtic affairs; yet they cruſhed the Pai 
in ſo many towns, and fo great a terror ſeized on the mer 
nary Scots and French, that they fled, with all their bag 
which they could draw after them, to Dunbar. The St 
nobles who were the leaders of the reformation, ſtaid tht 
ſeveral days to order matters; for, beſides cleanſing of t 
temples from all Popiſh trinkets, they appointed preach 
ro expound the word of God, purely and ſincerely, to 
people. | 
In the mean time, word was brought from France, f 
King Henry II. was dead; which news increaſed. the | 
but leſſened the induſtry of the Scots; for many now bet 
themſclves to their private affairs, as if all the danger | 
been over. On the other fide, the Regent, fearing leſt 
and the French ſhould be expelled out of Scotland, was I 
ly vigilant and intent upon all occafions. Firſt, the ſent h 
couts to Edinburgh, to fiſh out the enemy's deſigns; 
whom being informed, that the common ſoldiers had dilpe 
themſelves, and that the few which remained, kept no! 
tary diſcipline nor watch : ſhe thought not fit to {lip fuc 
opportunity, bat marched, with the forces which ſhe 
directly to Edinburgh. Duke. James Hamilton, and - 
Douglas, Earl of Morton, very dutifully mer her ; butt 
not being able to compoſe matters, only got this point, 
the battle ſhould not begin that day. At laſt, after n 
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litions had been canvaſſed on both ſides, on the 24th of 
ay, in the year 1559, a truce was made to laſt till the 1oth 
nuary. The fam of the terms were, © That no man 
ould be compelled in matters of religion: That no garriſon 
ould be placed in Edinburgh: That the prieſts ſhould not be 
ndered from receiving the fruits of their lands, tithes, pen- 
bus, or other incomes, freely: That none ſhould demolith 
hurches, monaſteries, and other places, made for the ute of 
fieits, or ſhould transfer them to other uſes : and, That the 
after, the mint for coining money, and the royal palace, 
th all the furniture they found there, ſhould be reſtored to 
K Regent.“ | | 
the was more careful to keep the articles of this truce both 
j herſelf and her ſubjects, becauſe ſhe had ſhewn ſo much 
ndalous levity in keeping the pacts made in former times. 
pwever, by men of her own faction, ſhe cauſed the Scots 
be irritated, who were by nature inclinable to paſſion, and 
gare occaſion of haraſſing the unhappy commonalty. But, 
ping no colour for het project, ſufficient to diſguiſe her cru- 
under the pretence of law ſhe cauſed falſe reports to be 
rad abroad, That religion was but made the pretence for 
kllion ; that the true cauſe of riſing in arms was, that, the 
ful line being extinct, the kingdom might be transferred 
James, the late King's baſtard- ſon. When ſhe perceived 
it the minds of men were ſomewhar poſſeſſed by theſe, and 
other Kind of falſe reports, ſhe ſent ſome letters to the 
James, retending that they came from Francis and Mary, 
ls and Queen of France, wherein he was upbraided with 
pretended favour he had received from them ; and with- 
"3 ſeverely threatened, if he did not lay aſide his deſign 
lerolting, and return to his duty. James anſwered, That 
vas not conſcious to himſelt, either in word or deed, of 
offence, either againſt King, Regent, or laws; but, in 
d the nobility had undertaken the cauſe of the reformers 
Klipion, which was decayed, or rather had joined them- 


ne s to thoſe who! were firſt therein, he was willing to bear 
deny of thoſe WAS if any did ariſe, which were ated 
vt mon by [himſelf and others, they aiming at nothing 


'he glory of God; neither was it juſt for him to deſert 
i Which Had "Chriſt himſelf for its head, favourer, | 
o. II. Oo 
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and defender, whom unlets they would voluntarily deny 
they could not ſurceaſe their enterpriſe, . Setting that cauk 
aſide, he and others, who were branded with the invidia 
came of rebels, would be molt obſequious and loyal in al 
ther things. This anſwer was given to the Regent, 
be ſent into France; whete it 1 7 cat te upon as proud ay 
contumacious; whereas ſome eſteemed it modeſt enough, 
ſpecially as to the point of upbraiding him with fayay 
whereas in truth he had received none, unleſs ſuch as we 
common to all ſtrangers. | | 
While theſe things were tranſacting, a thouſand Fren 
mercenaries arrived at Leith; as alſo the Earl of Arran, { 
to James Hamilton, late governor, came to the convento 
of the nobility, which was held at Stirling. The Rege 
thought herſelf very ſecure, upon the arrival of the Frend 
and began openly to apply her mind to ſubdue all Scotland} 
force, But the cauſe of the Earl of Arran's return was thi 
he was more eager and zealous in the cauſe of reformati 
than was ſafe for him in thoſe times, and therefore he » 
deſigned to be put to death by the Guiſes, who were the | 
vourites of Francis the younger, for the terror of the inferi 
orders of men: nay, the Cardinal of Lorrain was fo bold! 
ſpeech, which he made in the parliament of Paris, inveighi 
againſt the cauſe of reformation, that he ſaid, They ſho 
ſhortly ſee ſome eminent man ſufſer upon that account, wi 
was little inferior to a prince.” He being made acquaint 
therewith, and withal calling to mind, that he had a lit 
before been free in his diſcourſe with the Duke of Guiſe v 
that head, by the advice of his friends provided for his (af 
by a ſecret flight; and, contrary to all mens expectat 
came home in the midſt of his country's tumults, joined li 
ſelf with the party of the reformers, procured his father 
to join with them; and ſo he reconciled many to him, * 
had been his enemies before, upon old grudgcs 
The chief of the party there preſent, being informe), 
for certain ſome auxiliaries were arrived, and others welt 
vying, to be ſpeedily ſent over to Leith, which was {tro 
ly fortified, to be made a magazine for proviſions and amm 
tion for war; and that the French intended to make ul 
that town, as a place to ſecure their retreat, if they welt 


| 
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ſtreſſed, and as a port to receive their friends, if they proſper- 
: hereupon the Scots gathered their forces together, and 
ndeavoured to beſiege Leith, but in vain ; for the Regent and 
wrernor of Edinburgh caſtle, who had not yet joined him- 
ef with the reformers and vindicators of public freedom, had 
he poſſeſſion of almoſt all the braſs cannon in Scotland ; and 
elides, the party had not {ſtrength enough to ſhut up a town 
1 formal ſiege, which had the ſea on one ſide, and was al- 
divided by a river. | | 
In the mean time, the King of France being informed how 
ters ſtood in Scotland, ſent thither Labros, a knight of the 
er of St Michael, with 2000 foot, to aſſiſt the Queen in 
e maintenance of the Popiſh religion. There were alſo ſent 
th him the Biſhop of Amiens, and three doctors of the Sor- 
me, to diſpute matters controverted, by arguments, if need 
tre, The arrival of them did ſo raiſe vp the dejected ſpirit 
i the Regent, that ſhe ſolemnly promiſed, ſhe would now be 
kedily reyenged of the enemies of ſaints and Kings. There 
ere then twelve of the chief nobility aſſembled at Edinburgh, 
nich gave anſwer to M. Labros and the Biſhop, who al- 
Wed they were ſent over ambaſſidors ; and therefore deſired 
hy to propound their demands, viz. © That they did not 
e peace, as they pretended, but that they threatened war; 
lerwile, if it were only to diſpute, io what purpoſe was it 
bring ſo many armed forces? As for themſelves, they were 
t ſo imprudent, as to commit themſclves to a diſpute, where 
& mult be forced to accept of what conditions their enemies 
aſe: but, if a pacification might be acceptable to them, 
Ky alſo would the care, that they might not ſcem to be 
Pnp:lled by force, but overcome by reaſon ; and, if they did 
lly am at what they pretended, they ſhould ſend back the 
gn ſoldiers, and meet unarmed, as they had done before; 
tio the matter might be determined by equity and right, not 
torce of arms.” This they ſaid to the ambaſſidors. Ax to 
elontitying Leith, they wrote back to the Regent to this 
pole: kms 2 | : 
That they did much admire, that the Regent had, with- 
any provocation, ſo ſoon forgot, and receded from her u- 
ments, as, by driving out the ancient inhabitants of L:ith, 
plicing a colony of ſtrangers there, and fo erecting a fort 
Oo 2 
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over all their heads, to the ruin of their laws and liberties, 2 
ſhe had done; and therefore they earneſtly deſired her to de 
fiſt from ſo pernicious a reſolution, which was raſhly under 
taken by her againſt the faith of her promiſes ; againſt th 
public benefit, law, and liberty; leſt otherwiſe they ſhould bhi 
as 4 na to call for the aſſiſtance of all the people in i 
caſe.“ 

About a month after, they ſent an anſwer from their con 
vention at Edinburgh, to the ſame purpoſe, withal adding th 
to their former requeſts, that ſhe would demoliſh all new foro 
tifications, and ſend away all ſtrangers and mercenaries, tha 
ſo the town might be free for traffic and mutual commerce 
which it ſhe refuſed to do, they would look upon it as a fur 
argument, that ſhe was reſolved to bring the kingdom int 
ſlavery, which miſchief they would do all they could to pen 
vent. 

The Regent, three days after, ſent Robert Forman prince 
pal herald (King of arms, as they call him), giving him the 
commands, in anſwer to them: “ Firſt of all, you ſhall dech 
to them, that I am mightily ſurpriſed, and look upon it as e 
unexpected thing, that any other man ſhould claim any poet 
here, beſides my ſon-in-law and daughter, on whom al ne 
authority depends. The former conduct of the nobility, a 
theſe their preſent requeſts, or rather commands, do {ufficient 
Jy declare, that they acknowledge no authority ſuperior ti 
themſelves : that their petition, or rather their threats, thong 
gilded over with ſmooth words, are not at all new to Mie 
Next, you ſhall require the Duke of Chaſtelherault, to call ſoy 
mind what he promiſed me by word of mouth, and to Hol 
King by letters, that he would not only be loyal to the xu 
but alſo would take effeftual care, that his Zn the Ea i) th 
Arran, ſhould not mix himfeif in theſe tumults of his count! o 
and you ſhall aſk him, whether his preſent conduct corre 
with thoſe promiſes ? To their letters you ſhall anſwer, 1148 tlc 
for the fake of the public tranquillity, I will do, and fo II 
neg whatſcever is not contrary to my duty towards Gd 
the King. As for the deſtruction of law and liberty, it nen 
entered into my heart, much leſs to ſubdue the kingdem 
force. For whom, faid ſhe, ſhould ] conquer it, ſeeing my da 
ter doth now, as lawful hei reſs, poſſeſs it? As to the ſortifce! 
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x Leith, you ſhall aſk, whether ever I attempted any thing 
herein, before they, in many conventions, and at length by 
1 mutual conſpiracy, had openly declared, that they rejected 
the government ſet over them by Jaw, and without my ad- 
ice or notice, though I held the place and authority of a chief 
gift rate, had broke the public peace at their pleaſure, and 
a) {trengthened their party by taking of towns, and had 
treated with old enemies for eſtabliſhing a league; and that 
jow many of them kept Engliſhmen in their houſes ; ſo that, 
vomit other arguments, what reaſon have they to judge it 
awful for themſelves to keep up an army at Edinburgh, to 
jade thoſe that are in poſſeſſion of the government; and yet 
muſt not be lawful for me to have ſome forces about me at 
ith for my own defence ? their aim is principally this, to 
ampel me, by often ſhifting of places, to avoid their fury, as 
tave hitherto done, Is there any mention in their letters 
vut obedience to lawful magiſtrates? Do they diſcover any 
jay to renew peace and concord! By what indication do they 
<anifeſt, that they are willing theſe tumules ſhould be ap- 
kiled, and all things reduced to their former ſtate? Let them 
pur and gild their pretences how they pleaſe, with the 
ey of public good, yet it is plain, that they mind nothing 
for if that one thing were a hinderance to concord, I have 
en ſnewed the way that leads into it. They themſelves are 
it ignorant, that the French, at the command of their own 
ng, had long ſince quitted Scotland, if their conduct had 
it occaſioned the ſoldiers, longer ſtay. And therefore, if 
they will offer any honeſt conditions, which may afford 
probable ground of hope, that the majeſty of the govern- 
t may be preſerved, and thai they will with modeſty o- 
their ſuperiors; I ſhall refuſe no way of renewing peace, 
ont any thing relating to the public good. Neither am 


Ji thus affeted towards them, but the King of France is 
Ie fame mind too, who hath ſent over an illuſtrious knight 
coder of St Michuel, and znother prime eccleſiaſtical 


ln, with letters and commands to that purpoſe, whom yet 
have ſo ſlighted, as not to vouchſafe them an anſwer, no, 
0 audience neither. And therefore you ſhall require the 
ch the other nobles, and perſons of all ſorts, preſently to 
te themſclves, ocherwilf they {hall be proclaimed trai- 
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To this letter the nobles ſent an anſwer the day after, whic 
was October 23. to this purpoſe : We plainly perceive 
your letters and commands, ſent us by your herald, ha 
you perſiſt in your diſaffection to God's true worſhip, to the 
public good ot the whole country, and to the common liber 
of us all; which that we may preſerve according to our du 

, we do, in the name of our King and Queen, ſuſpend and 

inhibit that public adminiſtration which you uſurp under thei 
names, as being fully perſuaded, that your conduct is quit 
contrary to their inclinations, and againſt the public good 
the kingdom: and as you do not eftcem us a ſenate and publi 
council, who are the lawful people of our King, Queen, an 
country; ſo we do not acknowledge you as Regent, in ſuprem 
authority over us, eſpecially ſince your government (if yo 
have any ſuch intruſted to you by our princes) is, for weig 
ty and juſt reaſons, abrogated by us, and that in the name 
of thoſe Kings, to whom we are born counſelors, eſpecial 
in ſuch things as concern the ſafety of the whole commo 
wealth. And, though we are determined to undergo the ul 
moſt hazard for the freeing of that town wherein you hare 
garriſon, from foreign mercenarics, which you have hired 
gainſt us; yet, for the reverence and due reſpect we bear 
you, as the mother of our Queen, we earneſtly intreat 30 
to withdraw yourſelf, ere neceſſity compels us to reduce th 
town by force, which we have often endeavoured to Fa | 
fair means. And withal we deſire, that, within the ſpace 
twenty-four hours, you would withdraw likewiſe thoſe » 
challenge the name of Jegates or ambaſſadors to themlelr 
and forbid them, either to decide controverſies, or to man 
public affairs; and alſo, that all merccnary ſoldiers in! 
tow, would retire likewiſe ; for we would willingly ! 
their lives, and conſult their ſafety, both by reaſon of 1 
ancient amity which hath been kept up between the King 
Scotland and France; and alſo, by reaſon of the marriage 
their King with our Queen, which doth equitably engage 
rather to increaſe our union, than diminiſh it.” 

The fame day, the herald alſo related, that the day be 
in a full afſembly of nobles and commons, it was voted, ! 
all the Regent's words, deeds,and deſigns, tended only to ij 
ny; und therefore a decree was made to abrogate her aui hi 
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»which-all of them ſubſcribed, as molt juſt: moreover, they 
id inhibit the truſt her ſon-in-law and daughter had commit- 
i to her: they alſo forbade her to execute any act of public 
wrernment, till a general convention of the eſtates, which 
ey determined to ſummon, as ſoon as conveniently they 
puld. The 25th day, the nobles ſent an herald to Leith, 
p warn all the Scots to depart out of the town within the 
ce of twenty-four hours, and to ſeparate themſelves from 
ke deſtroyers of public liberty. After thele threats, horſe- 
jen made excurſions on both ſides, and the war, began, yet 
out any conſiderable flaughter. In the beginning of this 
tion, there fell ſuch a great and ſudden terror upon the par- 
of the reformed, as did mightily diſturb them tor the pre- 
nt, and alſo cut off all hopes of ſucceſs for the future. For 
e Regent, partly by threats and partly. by promiſes; had 
ought off many who had giyen in their names to the reform 
N, from the faction of the nobles ; and beſides, their camp 
x full of ſpies, who diſcovered both their words and ac- 
jons, even thoſe which they thought were neceſſary to be 
pt molt ſecret, to the Regent: and when James Balfour's 
mat was taken carrying letters to Leith, the ſuſpicion 
phted on a great many, and the fear diffuſed itſelf over the 
ole body. The mercenary ſoldiers alſo mutinied, becauſe 
y had not their pay down upon the day appointed; and. if 
one endeavoured to. e them, he was ſeverely threat» 
kd by them. But people did leſs admire the ſedition of 
ch men, who had neither religion nor honeſty, than they 
the imbecillity and faintheartedneſs of the Duke of Cha- 
Eberault, who was ſo amazed at approaching dangers, that 
alrightment diſcouraged the minds of many. Thoſe who 
e moſt courageous, endeavoured to apply remedies; and 
ar firſt conſultation was, to appeaſe the mercenaries.: and 
ng the nobles which IT could not make up a ſum 
cient to quiet and pay them, ſome declining through cove- 
others pleading inability ; at laſt they agreed to melt 
1 all the ſilver; —— and, when the ſaymaſters were rea- 
o alliſt therein, the mints or ſtamps, I know not by 
We fraud, were taken aw ax. . Þo ec ER 
The only ground of hope, was from England, which was 
Weil roo flow. At laſt they reſolved to. try the fidelity 
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of their private friends; and thereupon they ſent John Cod 
burn of Ormiſton to Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft 
two knights of known valour, (who at that time were office * 
at Ber wick), to obtain of them a ſmall ſum of money, to ſei 
their preſent occaſion. This their deſign, though they be 
it as private as my nd, was yet diſcovered to the Regen 
who commanded the Earl of Bothwell to waylay him in H 
return. He, rhough a few days before he had taken a ſoleu 
oath, that he would not prejudice the cauſe of the nobles Wi" 
the leaſt ; nay, though he had given them hopes that ip 
would join himſelf to their party, yet neverthelets lay in at 
bnth for Ormiſton, affaulted him unawares, wounded ai 
Took him priſoner, and ſq became maſter of all the moni" 
that he brought. When the noiſe of this exploit was bro 
to Edinburgh, it alarmed the Earl of Arran and James $ 
"art, and almoſt all the horſe to draw out, not ſo much h t 
deſire of revenge, as to reſcue Ormiſton (if he were alive), n 
at leaſt to put a ſtop to their march, that he might not 
conveyed to the Regent. But Bothwell, having notice ef 
this by a ſpy, prevented their coming by his flight. 
The fame day, the governor of Dundee, with the tow 
men and a few volunteers, marched towards Leith, and pil 
ced their ordnance” on an adjoihing hill; The French, Tr 
were informed by their ſcouts, that almoſt all the enen 
horſe were abſent,” drew forth ſome troops, to cut off thi 
few foot, whoſe ſmall numbers they faw., The Dandea Air 
ſtood a while in hope of relief; but, in regard thoſe f 
mercenaries which followed them turned their backs ali"! 
at the firſt charge, they' alſo retired; leaving their guns ſui 
Hind them; at laſt a noiſe was raiſed in the rear, that Wi 
French were gone another way, towards the gates of the 
to ſeize them, and ſo keep them out. Upon this, there . * 
ſuch an univerſal conſternation, that 507 one ſhifted WP) b 
himfelf the beſt he could; and, Wlule each man'endeavoi 
to ſave one, the weak were trodden under foot by 40 
ſtrong; ſo every body looked to his own particular; - 
there was no proviſion made in common for rliem all. 5 
Papiſts, on the contrary, crept ot of their lurking- bo 
and openly reproached them: infomuch, that they wio e, f 
pretended great zcal for the reformation, began part) il "© 
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draw themſelves ſecretly ; um Fm = confultey how 
deſert the whole buſinels, | | 
On the 5th day of November, when news was brought, 
ut the French were marched out to intercept ſoine provi- 
coming towards Edinburgh; befides the diſugreement 
the reformed among them coves; the mercenaries cauld 
rev bs got out of the town, to oppoſe them. The Earl of 
tran, and James Stuart, and their friends, went firſt out a+ 
int them, with whom there Joined many worthy and va- 
me perfons. They charged the French more fiercely than 
wently, ſo that they were near the point to have 
n ſhut out from Edinburgh, * have rw tor their 
N nes. For the marſhes on the one fide, and the ad- 
ent wall of an orchard, left them but a narrow ſpace for 
ir march, and that only open to the French muſqueteers; 
that they were trodden under foot, partly by their own 
and partly by the enemy's horſe. In This hurry they 
| been all — cut off, unlefs the commanders, leap- 
from their horſes, had put themſulves into equal danger 
th the reſt. Some of the common ſoldiers ſceing this, 
pped for ſname; amongſt whom was Alexander Haliburton, 
aptain, a ſtout young man, and very forward in the cauſe 
religion ; he being gricvouſly wounded, falling into the o- 
ics hands, and receiving _ ttrokes om them, . 
er died of his wounds. | 
After this engagement, in which about woenty five were 
led, many withdrew themſelves, and others were grown 
nol deſperate ; but the Earl of Arran, and james Stuart, 
mmiſed to continue their endeavours, if only a ſmall com- 
ty of them would keep together, When all in a manner 
ued ſo to do; the next conſultation was, to leave the ci- 
and, as the nodbles had determined, in the ſecond watch 
began their march, and the day after came to Stirling. 
re John Knox made an/exeellerit” ſermon to them; where- 
Y raiſed the minds of many. into an aſſured hope of aſpec- 
„ cverance out of theſe diſtreſſes. Here it was agreed 
n in a convention, that, becauſe the French were con- 
d ſtrengthened and increaſed with new ſupplies; they 
0 oft "ould ſtrengthen their party by foreign aid. And in 
10 1 William 6 2 wis ſent into England, a 
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voung man of great prudence and learning: he was to inf 
the Queen what eminent danger would accrue to England, 
the French were ſuffered to fortify places, and plant parrily 
in Scotland, in regard they ſought the deſtruction, not of i 
: ligiar only, but of laws: and liberties too; and, if the Se 
were overcome by force or fraud, or if they were redud 
40 fexvitude by. an unequal alliance, they would have ang 
ſier ſtep to infringe the power of the Engliſh. | 

Ahe Engliſh; after a long dehate of che matter, at leng 
gave ſomèe hopes of aſſiſtance. The, noblemen, who we 
theruſſertors of liberty, had. divided theniſelves into two ꝶ 
ties; ſomt ſtaid at Glaſgow, that they night command i 
neighbouring provinces, and defend their partners in the 
formation from wrong : others were ſent into Fife. 

French: did: what miſchief they could to their enemies; h 
being tronbled to hear of the Englith, fupplies, they ends 
voured to ſubdue the remainder of the contrary faction, 
fore their coming; and firſt, they marched againſt that.pat 
' which was in Fife: in their märch they plundered Linlit 
gor, and the eſtates of the Hamiltons; from thence th 
{ marched-t6 Stirling, where they ſtaid no longer but till ti 
could pillage the townimen, and then paſſed over the bridg 
and led their army along the ſhore of the river, which v 
fulltoff towns and villages well inhabited. They ranſach 
all they met with, and at laſt came to Kinghorn. The Sco 
to ſtop their cafeur cut a ſmalli garriſon into a town call 
Puyſart 2 here the French made light ſkirmiſhes for twen 
days tagether; and becauſe they could not wreak their 
ry upum the maſters, they did it upon the bare walls of the 
1 fazed a. village called; Grange, belonging to W 
liam Kirkaldy, from the very foundation. He, know! 
+that#hig; French made frequent excurſions, from thence 
plunder the gountry- people, a little, before day placed bim 
in ambuſh, and obſerving: Captain VAbaſt,. a Switzer, 
march out with his:company,: he kept himſelf cloſe ſo lo 
till che French were above a mile from their garriſon; 
then his hort le. arted UP, and | inter cepted them from. th 
ello ws. The French had but gne way for it, in thole of 
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nd hedges. The Scots, being provoked by the former eru- 
of the French, were utterly unmimdful of their! own 
zry, and wholly intent on the deſtruction of their enemies; 
jough they had no other arms, but horſemens lanees, : Ver 
roke down all that was in their way, and ruſhed in upon 

hem: the Captain, who refuſed to take quarter, andi fty 
F his men, aua 2 the reſt — em kame Dau- 
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They who wete at Dyſart, as in OP, fertled polty* met at 
par ; out of them and others that erat Glasgow, thete 
ere ſome perſons ehoſen to be ſent to Ber wick, to agres'thic 
ems of the league with the Engliſh, © The 'chief-arcides 
ere theſe, © That if any ſtranger ſhould enter Britain iC 
_ manner; each of łhem ſhould aid and 9fſift one /aive- 
That the Qucen of England ſhould pay the Scots in 
wk and ulſo the Engliſh auxiliaries in Scotland's Thar 
e plunder taken from the enemy thould' belong to the Ang- 
but the towns and caſtles ſhould preſently be reſtoicu co 
e richt owners: That the Scots ſhould give heltsges, WAI 
ere to remain in England, during the marriage of ehe French 
ling with the Queen ef Scots; and one year after“? . 
Theſe tranſactions paſſed at/ Berwick, February 487%'y 560. 

Ne thing tlie Enghſſ gave ſtrict warning of to the Sechs, 
mich was, that they ſhonld not join in a ſer-battke, and to 
and all, before the ds bf their friends: came; for tho Efꝑ - 
ug lords were much afrald, that the over-cager (pirirs-of the 
ven ots would precpitizeithe whole matter into an irrocover- 
ir Ne confuſion. %% , 291 

the in the mean tinte the French, having andlres Dyſirt Mad 
N ems, had a debate among themictves, | whether“ they 
oui d march hrectly towards the enemy, or elſe go oh: 
ce e more to St Andrew's, and ſo to Cupar. | The! Ti @fb- 
ug don prevailed, { becauſe, by reafori of the great fnowiyhich 
er, WW fallen, all the highways were ſo elagged, that the hort, 
logherhout great incofiventence, couſd not march through the 
ind countries;  wherefore, paſſing along a little by the 
=, when they came to the -promioiitory called Mic gie, 
e the head or end of a rock; ſome of them got thereupon, 
a ere there was a large proſpect into the fea, and they came“ 
ern in great joy, and told their fellows, „ That they di- 
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covered eight great ſkips.of the firſt rate at fea :” wherey 
the Ftench certainly concluded, that thoſe veſſels had bfg 
them over the ſuccours-which they had long before ex pd 
and therefore they ſaluted them, as the cuſtom is, - with | 
dilcharge of their great guns, and congratulating one 'anothet 
invited them on ſhore, , zeſolving to paſs that day in « gr 
deal ot mirth and jollity. Not long after, one or two boat 
landed from the contrary ſhore of Lothian, they (having 
their paſſage had forme diſcourſe with the paſſengeis in tho 
foxe gn ſhlps) made a diſcovery, that it was a, fice: of Ly 
liſh; and withal, that the report was, that the land-forca 
the Engliſh were not far from the borders of Scotia 
Hercupon there was a ſudden, change of ſpirit among iha 
and their unſeaſonable laughter turned into fear and trey 
bling z ſo that preſently they catehed up their coloun, 4 
retreated, part of tbem to Kinghurn, others to Duntc 
line, many of them leaving their dinners behind then 
very haſte; for they were afraid left che garriſon, which ty 
had left at Leith, might be cut off, and they themſclycs c 
poſed to the, fury of the ſurrounding tnemy, before u 
could gather all their ftrength into ah ũ¶ 1 + 
- , During this whole march, they plundered more of the! 
piſts, ho came in thick io them, than of their enemies. | 
of the latter, the richer ſort had, withdrawn a great pan 
their, eſtates. into remote places of : fafeguard ; as tor thok 
_ Kates. which, were not ſo ſecured, the French command 
being elevated with their preſent ſucceſs; and ' alſo With! 
hopes of aid from France, which was every day expectes 
confidence whereof they hoped to be: perpetual lords of f 
countries, reſerved the richeſt farms and villages, which n 
abounged with all Kind of proviſions, unplundered, as a fe 
liar prey. for themſelves. But the Papiſts were either ex hal 
by the frequent invitations of the principal commande 
feaſt at their houſes, under a pretence of friendſhip; er 
were privately pillaged by the common ſoldiers; or at k 
in their retreat, were openly ranſacked by the French, 
were ini great want of proviſions, and that not without! 
ter reprouches of their cowardice, and [their avarice, in 
- relieving their friends: which things (ſaid they) we lea" 
you to judge, how near akin they are to plain perfidiouli 
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This contumelious pride, joined with the rapacity of the 
French faction, quite turned the hearts of many from them; 
nd not long after, the Fifemen being compelled partly by fear 
their enemies, and partly by the wrongs received by their 
own partizans, joined themſelves to the reformers; and at laſt, 
the remote countries univerſally revolted from the outlandiſh, 
nd hewed themſelves as eager in repreſhng the tyranny ot 
> French, as: the other Scots did in aſſerting their religion. 
The ſpr ing was now at hand, and both parties hattened to 
w their forces together into one place. The Earlof Mar- 
tioves, a youth of undannted courage, landed from Franee 
with two ſhips, bringing with him about 1000 foot, and a 
kw horſe: he and his ſoldiers preſemly went on ſhore; but 
the ſhips were taken in the night by the Scots. About the 
ame time the Marquis of Elbeuft, brother to the Regent, who 
n bringing aid of men and money in eight ſhips, returned 
uck into the haven whence he ſer fail, partly for fear, be- 
mſe the ſea was fall ef Engliſh ſhips, and partly excuſing 
himſelf for the badneſs of the weather: beſides, a new fleet 
f Engliſh was ſent in to ſecond the former, who flew up and 
bun the whole channel,. and held Keith iſland beſieged, 
oping all manner of proviſion from -paſling by ſea into 
th, 110 

In the mean time, the chief of the aſſertors of liberty, 
ho commanded in Fife, went to Perth, and after three days 
erence there with Huntley, they won over all that nor- 
dern part of Scotland to their party: and order was ſoon af- 
given, that they ſhould all aſſemble and rendegvous at the 
nd of Murch. About the ſame time, all the retormers had 
meeting at Linlithgow.: from thence they went to Hading- 
u; and, on the firſt of April, they joined the Engliſh. 
dere were in the Engliſh army above · GO foot, and 2000 


dere. The next night they pitched their tents at Preſton. 
re fame day the Regent, to withdraw herſelf from the dan- 
at now near approaching, and to avoid the uncertain hazard 
ch, Nou, retired, with ſome few of her domeſtics, into the 


le of Edinburgh, of which John Erſkine was governor, a 

or approved loyalty and carctulneſs. He had received 
command of it by a decree of the public council, as -hath 
a before related, but upon this condition, That he ſhould 
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render it up to none, unleſs by the command of the ſame cou 
cil. The French ſaw, that the poſſeſſion of this caſtle wat 
great advantage to their affairs, and therefore they uſed pre 
_ endeavours to obtain it by treachery. The governor, thous 
he was not ignorant of their intentions towards him, and hy 
ſo fortified the caſtle, and made ſuch other diligent proviſo 
that it was ſecure, either from force or fraud, yet was nd 
willing to exclude the Regent at ſuch a time: but, in rec 
ving her into the caſtle, he took great care, that both { 
and the caſtle might be {till under his command. The'nobl 
who were the aſſertors of public liberty, though before the 
had often found, that her mind was obſtinately averſe fro 
the cauſe which they had undertaken; yet thought it advil 
able not to pretermit the preſent occaſion, as hoping that t 
tear of the war, approaching nearer to her, and the'unce 
- tainty of aid from a remote country, might incline'her mi 
to peaccable counſels. Whereupon the chief of the party h 
a meeting at Dalkeith, from whence they wrote to her | 
this purpoſe : 1 | CES 
We have oftentimes heretofore earneſtly intreated yt 
both by letters and meſſengers, ro ſerid away the French | 
diers, who do yet another year grievouſly oppreſs the 
country-people ; nay, they excite a juſt fear in the commo 
alty, that they ſhall he reduced into a miſerable ſervitude 
from which fear we have many times intreated you to dc 
us; but, when our juſt intreaties prevailed nothing . 
vou, we were forced to reprefent our deplorable eſtate 
the Queen of England, as the neareſt princeſs to us, r 
to deſire aid of her, to drive foreigners who threatened 
make us flaves, out of our kingdom, and that by force Who! 
arms, if it could not otherwiſe be done! And though ſhe, 
of a ſenſe of our calamities, hath undertaken our 'caule; Y! 
that we might perform our duty towards the mother of 
Queen, and might prevent the effuſion, of Chriſtian blood 
much as is poſlible, and might then have recourſe to lore | 
arms, when we have tried all other ways to obtain fight re 
out ſucceſs, we do as yet eſteem it a part of that yoo thy 
per which we'ought'to keep, again to pray you to comm. 
che French ſoldiers, with their commanders and offers 
depart immediately out of the land. In order to the 4 
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Aument whereof, the Queen of England will not only af- 
ul them a ſafe paſſage through her kingdom, but will alfo 
ſt with her fleet to tranſport them. It, this condition be 
wetted, we call God and man to. witneſs, that we take up 
ws, not out of hatred, or any wicked intent, but forced 
ereco by mere neceſſity, that ſo we may try the extre- 
ny of remedies, .that the commonwealth, ourſelves, our e- 
ies, and poſterity, might not be precipitated into utter ruin. 
gad yet notwithitanding, though we at preſent ſuffer very 
y preſſures, and more heavy ones are near approaching, 
v danger whatſocyer ſhall ever force us to depart from our 
uy towards our Queen, or from the King her huſband, in 
the leaſt tittle, wherein the deſtruction of our ancient liberty, 
ad the ruin of ourſelves and our poſterity, is not concerned, 
for you, molt excellent Princeſs, we beſeech you again, 
hat, weighing the equity of our demands, the incon- 
eniences attending war, and how. neceflary peace is to this 
your daughter's kingdom, ſo miſerably haraſſed, you would 
ford a favourable ear to our juſt requeſts : which if yon 
fall do, you will leave a gratetul and pleaſing remembrance 
{your moderation amongſt all nations, and will alſo conſult 
ke tranquillity of the greateſt part of Chriſtendom. Dated 
« Dalkeith, the 4th of April, in the year 1560.“ ——_— 
The 6th-of April, when the Engliſh drew near by the ſea- 
ble, about 1 300 French marched out of Leith, and poſſeſſed 
little riſing hill at the end of the plain, becauſe they thought 
ut the Engliſh would pitch their tents there, There was a 
harp fight for above five hours, for the recovering and keep- 
g the place, with no ſmall loſs on both ſides ; at laſt, the 
Kotch horſe, witk great. violence, ruſhed in amongſt the 
ſickeſt of the French, and drove them back in great attoniſh- 
tent into the town ; and, if the Engliſh horſe had come in 
vner than they did, as it was agreed, they had been all-ſepa- 
ed from the others, and ſo cut off. | | 
After this, there were conferences managed between the 
ties, but in vain ; for the Engliſh rejected all truce, and 
d and then made ſome light excurſions, : yet not without 
oodſhed; it is not neceſſary to recount them. On the 21ſt 
April, John Monluck, | Biſhop of Valence in Savoy, Was 
alt carried into the Engliſh: camp, then into the caſtle of E- 
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dinburgh, to the Regent, where he had a conference, with hg 
two days, and then returned to the Scottiſh nobles ; the tern 
of accommodation could not then neither be agreed on, be 
cauſe the Scots perſiſted peremptorily in their demand, th 
the foreign ſoldiers ſhould return home. Hereupon, the Ep 
lith, becauſe the dittance between their camp and the toy 
was too great for their ordnance to do any execution, ſo th 
their batteries fignified little or nothing, removed their cam 
on the other fide Leith river, near the town, where th 
might more certainly annoy the enemy, and alſo have fre 
quent ſkirmithes. On the laſt day of April, about two hou 
before ſun-ſer, a caſual fire ſoized upon part of the to 
which being aſliſted dy the violence of the winds, bun 
fiercely till the next morning, deſtroying many houſes, x 
making great devaſtation, and even took hold of part of t 
public granary, and conſumed a great deal of proviſions. | 
this hurlyburly, the Engliſh were not wanting in their du 
for they turned their great guns upon that part, and played 
hot upon the people, that they durſt not come to quench t 
fire; nay, they entered the trenches, and in ſome pk 
meaſured the height of the wall; fo that, if the French, 
the beginning of the combuſtion, fearing ſome treachery, h 
not run in great numbers to the walls, and thereby prevent 
their ruin in ſuch a general conſternation, that very day h 
ut an end to the war. 4 | 
On the 4th of May, the Engliſh ſet fire to the water-mi 
which were near the town; one of them they burnt do: 
before day, the other the next day after; the French in . 
endeavoured to quench the flames. On the 7th of May, i 
beſiegers ſet ladders to the walls to make an aſſault; butt 
ladders were too ſhort, ſo that they were beaten off, may 
wounded, and 160 flain. The three following days, Wi 
French were employed, with great labour and hazard, in 
pairing the walls, the Engliſh continually playing upon they 
where they ſaw the greateſt numbers. The Papiſts were of 
tremey puffed up with this ſucceſs, ſo that they now promi 
to themſelves, that the Engliſh would depart, the ſiege wouy 
be raiſed; and the war be finiſhed. But the Engliſh and Sc 
were nothing diſcouraged by this blow, but exhorted 
another to conſtancy, and the Engliſh promiſed to ſtay 
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ey heard their Queen's plea:ure from her court. In the mean 
me letters came from the Duke of Norfolk, which did 
gightily encourage all their ſpirits: for he wrote to Gray, 
te chief commander, wiſhing him to continue the ſiege, and 
ut he mould not want ſoldiers, as long as there was a man 
le to bear arms in his province, (which was very large, 
aching from Trent to Tweed), and, if need were, he himſelf 
ould come in perſon into the camp; and, to convince him 
lis ſincerity, he cauſed his own tent to be erected in the 
Wan; and, in a few days, ſent £000 auxiliaries fo that the 
emory of the former lots was quite worn out, and, with great 
hearfulneſs, they renewed the war: and from that day for- 
rd, though the French made frequent fallies, yet hardly 
e of them was ſucceſsful to their party. | 


n the mean time the Queen of England ſent William Ce- 
„learned and prudent perſon, who was then the chief 
duty nter of ſtate in England, and Nicholas Wotton, Dean of 
yed ur, into Scotland, to treat about a peace: they were com- 
ch lnded to confer counſels with Randan and Monluck of the 


ench party, concerning conditions of peace: for the Kings 
France thought it a thing below — — to enter in- 
Jan equal diſpute with their own ſubjects. The fame of 
k conference was the cauſe, that, as if all controverſies had 
tn already decided, a convention was appointed to be held 
july. In the mean time the Queen-dowager died in the 
tle of Edinburgh, June 10. worn out with ſickneſs and 
if, Her death variouſly affected the minds of men; for 
de of them who fought againſt her, did yet bewail her 
ath ; for ſhe was endowed with a ſingular wit and had alſo 
nd very propenſe to equity; ſhe had quieted the fierceſt 
anders, and the fartheſt inhabitants of the ifles, by her 
Nom and valour. Some believed, that ſhe would never 
e had any war with the Scots, if ſhe had been left free to 
town diſpoſition, for ſhe ſo accommodated herſelf to their 
oer, that ſhe ſeemed able to accompliſh all things with- 
force: but the miſery was, though the name of pover- 
8 refided in her, neither did ſhe want virtues worthy of fo 
at a dignity, yet ſhe did, as it were, rule precariouſly ; be- 
le, in all matters of moment, ſhe was to receive anſwers, 
c lo many oracles, from France. For the Guiſes, who 
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were then the powerfulleſt in the French court, had deſigns 
the kingdom of Scotland, as a peculiar to their family; a 
accordingly, they adviſed their filter to be more ſevere i 
aſſerting the Papal religion, than either her own dilpoſition 
or thoſe times, could well bzar. This ſhe gave ſome evide 
hints of; for ſhe had been heard to ſay, that if matters wen 
left to her own. arbitriment, the did not deſpair but to compa, 
them upon equal conditions. Some others were of opinion 
that ſhe alledged thoſe things rather popularly, than really; 
her mind was, and that not only with an intent to avert t 
fault or envy of maleadminiſtration from herſelf; but alſo tha 
under a pretext of aſking advice, ſhe might ſpin out the tin 
in delay, whilſt the ſent for foreign aid; and fo, by yieldin 
ſhe might take off the violence of the Scots, and in time fit 
fer their angry mood to abate ; being of opinion, that d 
Scotch troops, who were volunteers, after one or two d 
bandings, could not again be eaſily got together, becwiſe the 
were made up of men who were not under pay, nor unde 
any certain command. And the inconſtancy of the Queen 
Keeping her promiſes, was no obſcure evidence of this her di 
ſimulation; for ſhe did not expect the end of a truce, whi 
by cor. litions the was obliged to do; but if any ſpecious a 
vantage were offered, ſhe would adventure to renew the v 
arbitrarily of her own head. Others there were, who 
the blame of all things, which were avariciouſly or cruel 
acted, or which were attempted by fraud or falſe report, up 
on thoſe who were her counſellors : for, when ſhe undertoo 
the regency, at the very firit, ſome French counſellors wi 
joined to her aſſiſtance, as Oſel, ambaſſador of the King 
France, a man haſty and paſſionate, otherwiſe a good 1 
and well ſkilled in tlie arts both of peace and war; he 5 
one that directed his counſel rather by the rule of equi 
than the will and pleaſure of the Guiſes. One Monſieur Win 
Ruby was joined to him, a lawyer of Paris, who was to 
pute matters of law, if any ſuch ſhould occur: he, in hi 
blic adminiſtration, conformed all things, as much as he coue@rr 
to the manners and laws of France, as if that alone wer "Wiſh ; 
right way to govern a commonwealth ; by which meas lh 
aiſed a ſuſpicion of innovation; and though others ng 
ſhare the guilt of the fame crime with him, y: t he alone, 
a manner, bore th- blame and envy cf it. But theſe lu 
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mmitted no offence which was remedileſs and incurable, 
Towards the end of the war, there were three French ge- 
erals, having diſtinet bounds allotted them, who managed 
military affairs in Scotland, viz. the Count Martigues, of the 
oule of Luxemburg, who was afterwards made Duke of 
tampes ; L'Abros, of a noble family, well experienced in 
ms; and a third was the Biſhop of Amiens, accompanied 
ith fome doctors of the Sorbonne, as if the matter were to 
e determined by the tongue, not the ſword. All the coun- 
of theſe three tended to open tyranny. Martigues gave 
vice to deſtroy all the country near Leith by fire and ſword, 
it ſo the deſolation of the country, and the want of neceſ- 
nes, might compel the Scots to raiſe the ſiege. But if that 
punſel had taken effect, many peaceable perſons, poor, and, 
xr the moſt part, Papiſts too, would have been dcttroyed, 
nd the beſieged would have had no benefit neither; for the 
a being open, proviſions might eaſily have been brought by 
is, from all the maritime places of Scotland and England, 
to the leaguer ot the beſiegers ; and the devaſtation of the 
nd and foil would have diſtreſſed the Papitts as much as the 
mbracers of the reformed religion. 

LAbros was of opinion, that all the nobility of Scotland 
ere to be cut oft, without diſtinction; and that 1005 
rench cuiraſſiers were to be garriſoned on their lands, who 
re to keep under the common fort, as vaſlals. This his de- 
m was diſcovered by ſoine letters of his, intercepted as they 
ere going for France; and it is ſcarce credible how the ha- 
=_ the French, begun upon other caufes, was hereby 
created. 

As for the Biſhop of Amiens, he would have had all thoſe 
de ſeized un, and put to death, without pleading in their 
in defence, whom he thought not ſo favourable to the 
me's cauſe, as he would have them; my, and all thoſe too 
bo were not ſo forward to aſliſt the French party, as he ex- 

ad; and he mightily blamed the French toldiers, for ſuf- 
ing thoſe who were diſaffected to their King, to walk openly 
pand down with impunity. One he particularly aimed at, 
u. Mr William Maitland, a noble and learned young man, 
dom, becauſe the Sorbonniſts could not refute by their reaſons, 

Bihop deſigned to take off by the ſword, and even up- 
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braided the French ſoldiers for permitting him to live, and; 
viſed them to kill him ; which he having notice of, took 

opportunity to withdraw himſelf from the French, and fo 
ſcaped into the Scots camp. 


B. O K 


' A Few days after the death of the Regent, a truce 1 
made up for a ſhort time, to give an audience tot 
ambaſſadors, who were come to treat of peace out of both oi 
tions, France and England. Upon that the nobles aſſemble 
theſe could not effect any thing; the greateſt obſtacle to 
agreement was, that the French, who the winter before 
obtained great booties out of the neighbouring parts, retuleq 
depart, unleſs they carried their baggage and plunder aloe 
with them, This was denied them: whereupon irrupt 
were made more fierce than ever, though not ſo proſper 
to the French. At length, when both ſides were weary 
the war, and the inclinations to peace could no longer be 
ſembled, the ambaſſadors on both ſides met again in a co 
rence. The things which moſt inclined all to peace, wil 
theſe: The French had no hopes of any relief, and their pu 
ſions grew daily more and more ſcarce ; and were not li 
to hold out long, ſo that their condition was almoſt deſpen 
And for the Engliſh, they were wearied aut with the Ft 
ſiege, and wanted neceſſaries as well as the French, ſo i: 
they were as deſirous to put an end to the war, And 
Scots too, receiving no pay, could hardly be kept from 
ning away: hence they eaſily hearkened to a capitulati 
and at length, by the joint conſent of all parties, on Wc 
8th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1560, peace . 
proclaiined on theſe conditions : That the French ſhould ui 
way in twenty days, with their bag and baggage ; and iſ 
they had not ſhips enough to tranſport them all over tor 
preſent, they were to hire ſome from the Engliſh, leaving bt 
ges till they were ſafely returned : That Leith ſhould be 
dered up to the Seots, and the walls of it demoliſhed : ! 
the fortifications lately made by the French at Nunbar i 
he raz2d: That theſe articles being performed, the Eng" 
ſhould immediately withdraw their forces: That Mary 0g 
ot Scots, by the conſent of her huſband Francis, ſhould g 
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1d an oblivion of all that the Scottiſh nobility had done or at- 
k iMi:mpted, from the 10th day ot March 1559, till the 1ſt of Au- 
fo Wilt 1560 : and that a law ſhould be made to that purpoſe, 
0 be confirmed in the next parliament there, which was ap- 
vinted to be in Auguſt ; and Francis and Mary were to give 
er conſent to the holding of that aſſembly : That 60 of the 
rench ſhould keep the iſland of Keith, and the caſtle of Dun- 
e er; that ſo the Queen might not ſeem ro be thrown out of 
to tte poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom at once. After this de- 
oth Wrture of the foreign ſoldiers, there was a great tranquillity 
mble d ceſſation from arms, till the Queen's retum. The af- 
to Nenbly of the eſtates was kept at Edinburgh, where the preat- 
re it debate was about promoting the reformed religion. The 
ſedMiitutes made were ſent into France, for the Queen to give her 
* aloMonſent to, and ſubſcribe them. This was done, rather to ſound 


upti@er mind, than out of hopes to obtain any thing from her. 
per mbaſſadors were likewiſe diſpatched for England, to give 
eau em thanks for their aſſiſtance ſo ſeaſonably afforded. 

r be Not long after, James Sandeland, knight of Rhodes, went 


the French court, a man as yet free from the diſcords of the 
aon: his buſineſs was, to excuſe things paſt, and to parity 
e grudges remaining ſince the former wars, and ſo to try all 
ws and means of eſtabliſhing peace and concord. But his 
wal happened to be in very troubleſome times: for the 
ole conduct of the French affairs was then in the hands of 
W: Guiſzs ; who, when they perceived that neither threats 
Ir flatteries would prevail, endeavoured to oppreſs the con- 
y faction by force of arms; and, when they could lay no 
her plauſible crime againſt their opponents, they accuſed 
m of high treaſon, for betraying the kingdom. Upon that 
© King of Navarre was condemned to perpetual impriſon- 


ld ent; and his brother, the Prince of Conde, ſentenced to death; 
nd (ems, Duke of Montmorency, and the two ſons cf his ſiſter, 
r tor per and Francis Collignes, and their relation, the Vidam 
ing hol Charteris, were deſtined to the ſlaughter ; and, beſides 


ſe, above 10, oo more were put into the black lift of cr- 
Was. Moreover, all means were uſed to terrify the people. 
e city of Orleans was full of foot-ſoldicrs ; guards of 
e were poſted all up and down the country; all the high- 
s were beſet by them; ſentence was paſſed by a few men 
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in the court, upon the lives, fortunes, and good names 
the moſt honeſt men; all the ſteeples of churches and toys 
round about the walls had their windows ſhut up, and thy 
gates and doors fortified, being deſigned for priſons; crin 
nal judges were called together out of the whole kingdy 
The manner of .inflicting puniſhment was thus deſigned, t 
as ſoon as the froſt broke, and the river Loir was navigil 
the King ſhould go to Chinon in Poictou, at the mouth oft 
river Vien; and then the Guiſes, with a few of their j 
tizans, at the command of the court-cabal (of whi 
they were the chief) ſliould perform the execution. Me 
while Sandeland came to court, not ſo much humbly to de 
pardon for what was paſt, as to excuſe his countrymen, lay! 
all the blame of the tumults upon the French. The Gui 
received him in a very uncourtly manner, blaming him, f 
he, being a man dedicated to the holy war, had undertaki 
to manage the commands of the rebels, in favour of that ei 
crable hereſy, which the conſent of all nations had highly a 
demned in the council of Trent: nay, many of them admire 
not ſo much at the folly, as the madneſs of the Scots, th 
they, being but a few, and diſagreeing among themſelves, : 
eſides, deſtitute of money, and all warlike preparations, ſho 
dire to provoke ſo potent a King, who was now at quiet, 
free from any foreign enemy. Between theſe fretful indign 
tions and threats, the King fell ſuddenly fick. , The amba 
dor was diſmiſſed without any anſwer ; but the meſſage 
the King's death reached him at Paris, on the 5th of Dec 
_ whence he made haſte home, hoping for better thing 
enſue. - 

The news of the King's death being divulged, did not 
much ere&t the minds of the Scots, who had been in g 
ſuſpenſe, by reaſon of their imminent dangers, as it filled 
France with faction, and the poiſon of domeſtic diſcords. Jane 
the Queen's brother, Scotland being now freed from the do 
nation of the French, by the death of Francis, made wi 
.hatte he could to the Queen ; who, when her huſband u 
dead, went to Lorrain to her uncle, either as a recels to! 
grief, or elſe out of a female pride and emulation, that! 
might not be near her mother-in-law ; who, by reaſon ot 
nothfulneſs of Anthony Bourbon, King of Navarre, bad,! 
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recs, brought the whole adminiſtration of affairs into her 
n hands. There James, the Queen's brother, having ſet- 

| things in Scotland for a ſeaſon, found her; and, after 
< diſcourſe, the Queen told him, She had a mind to return 
Sotland ; and fixed a day on which they might expect her, 

; uncles being alſo of the ſame opinion. For, before James's 
ing, there had been great conſultation about the matter, 

e alledging the dlifficulty of the voyage, eſpecially the 
en of England being nothing favourable ; belides, ſhe was 
go to a barbarous people, and naturally ſeditious, who were 
dy kept in quiet by the government of men. Moreover, 
had freſh examples before her eyes, of her father and mo- 
r, whom when they could not or durſt not openly oppreſs, 

y uſed all artifices, till they drove them to deſpair ; fo 

t ſhe would be daily and hourly in danger, either of her 
Poor, or of her life, amongſt them. On the other ſide, 
ey who were ſkilled in the affairs of Scotland, urged, that 
e editions ariſing there, wete occaſioned oftener by default 
the princes than of the people, for that they endeavoured 
reduce that kingdom. to an arbitrary and boundleſs rule, 
ich, time out of mind, had been circumſcribed and mana- 

I within due bounds of law); and that was ſuch a curb, as a 
tion, which was more warlike than rich, could neyer be 
vaght to endure. But all thoſe Kings who never attempt- 
Ito infringe the liberties of the people, were not only free 
m private enemies and popular tumults, but reigned happy 
the love of their ſubjects at home, famous abroad, and un- 
nquered by their enemies: but the beſt, and almoſt only 
yy at preſent to quiet things, was to attempt no alteration in” 
e ſtate of religion, as then eſtabliſhed, Theſe were the de- 
les, as public report ſaid, on both ſides. But her uncles 
other more prevailing cauſes in their view; for they, in 
e troubles of France, cheriſhing rather great than honeſt - 
ps, thought, if the Queen was abſent, ſhe would be more 
their power, than if ſhe ſtaid in France; and that neigh- 
wing princes, in hopes to carry her for a wife, would 
ut their friendſhips, and uſe them as mediators. In the 
Kan time, one or other of their faction would preſide over 
t management of affairs in Scotland. Beſides, the Queen's 
uution ſwayed much in the caſe, who was determined to 
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return into her own country; for her huſband was dead, 1 
her mother-in-law {who managed matters of ſtate) they 
ſome diſguits towards her, ſhe faw ſhe ſhould grow chey 
that court; and, though ſhe had been but a little uſed to oe 
vernment, yet being in the ſpring and flower of her ape, a 
of a lofty ſpirit, ſhe could not endure to cringe under anoths 
the had rather have any fortune with a kingdom, than t 
richeſt without one; neither could the hope, that her cond 
tion would be very honourable, the power of the Guiſes be 
ing weakened by the adverſe party, at the firſt bruſh. Beſide 
the perſuaſions and promiſes of her brother James went a pre: 
way in turning the balance; for he affured her, ſhe woll 
find all quiet at home, eſpecially ſeeing he was a man, to who 
faith ſhe might fafely commit herſelf, being her natu 
brother, and who for his youth had performed many nb 
and brave exploits, and ſo had got great credit and renown: 
mongſt all men. Whilft the Queen was intent on theſe mat 
ters, Noal, a fenator of Bourdeaux, who was ſent out of France 
came into Scotland, a little after the end of the public co 
vention, and was put off till the next aſſembly, which, in ol 
der to the ſettling public matters, was ſummoned, in ord: 
to be held at Edinburgh, May 21. ; yet the nobles, v 
met there at the time in great abundance, did not fit, becaul 
they were as yet uncertain of the Queen's will and pleatar 
In the mean time, James Stuart returned from France, : 
brought a commiſſion from the Queen, giving them liber 
to ſit, and to enact laws for the good of the public. The 
the French ambaſſador had audience; the heads of his embal 
were: © That the ancient league with the French ſhould! 
renewed, and the new one with the Engliſh broken: Th 
prieſts ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates and dignities, whit 
had been ſequeſtered from them.“ To which anfwer was 
ven: As tothe French league, that they were not conſdo 
to themſelves, that they had broken it in the leaſt ; but 5h 
it had been many ways infringed by the French themſche 
and eſpecially of late, in their oppoſing the public liberty, 
endeavouring to bring a miſerable yoke of bondage upon a pe 
that were their allies, and had given no occafion on their ſal 
As for the league with England, they could not diſſolve | 
without a brand of the greateſt ingratitude imaginable, in f 
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mpenſing ſo great a courteſy with the higheſt injury, which 
certainly would be to join againſt thoſe who had been the 
Sverers of their country. As for the reflitution of prieſts, 
ww told im, that thoſe he called prieſts, were of no uſe or 
neancy in the church, that they knew of.” In that par- 
ment a ſtatute was made to demoliſh all the convents ot the 
ks, and proper perſons were preſently diſpatched abroad in- 
l parts of the land, to put it in execution. 

Matters being prepared in France for the Queen's journey, 
intimate friends, who governed her counſels, adviſed her, 
x the preſent, wholly to paſs over matters about religion, 
wugh ſome gave her raſh counſel, to arm on that account, 
A kill all that oppoſed her. The chief of which were Du- 
„ the Abbot of Dunfermline, and John Sinclair, lately de- 
d Biſhop of Brechin ; and ſhe herſelf was by nature, as al- 
y the perſuaſion of all her relations, ſo inclinable to their coun · 
that ſometimes threatenings dropt from her, which were 
ched up at court, and ſpread amongſt the vulgar : and ſhe 
ould frequently boaſt, among her tamiliars, that ſhe would 
blow the example of her kinſwoman, Mary Queen of Eng- 
Ind, Wherefore the main of her counſels tended to this, to 
td the men of her own factian with hopes at preſent, and to 
preſs the oppoſite party by degrees; and, when ſhe was 
ell ſettled in her power, then to declare her mind. And this 
bd not ſeem hard to do, ſeeing the council of Trent was late- 
F begun (on pretence of reſtoring the ed manners of the 
hurch, but indeed) to extirpate the profeſſurs of the reformed 
gion, as, by the decrees of that cabal, was afterwards de- 
ured, Beſides, her uncles mightily animated the Queen, by 
tewing her the power of the Papal faction, at the head of which 
ancis, the eldeſt brother of the Guiſes, was to preſide by the 
Keree of the council. In the mean time, Charles the Cardi- 
u, amidſt ſo many public cares, not unmindfu} of himſelf, 
Iriſed the Queen not to carry her houſehold ſtuff and attire, 
uch were of great value, as it were, into another world, but 
lexve them with him, till he might be affured of the event 
ther journey. She knew the man and his craft well enough, 
therefore anſwered him, That, ſeeing ſhe ventared herſelf, 
* mipbt as well truſt ber goods as her perſon. When all was 
— _ they ſent into England, to try how the Queen 
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ſtood affected to the voyage. D'Oſel, the envoy, was u. 


entertained there, and ſent back preſently into France, tot 
the Queen of Scots, that, . it ſhe pleaſed topaſs through 
land, the ſhould, have all the reſpect which ſhe could de 
from a kinſwoman and an ally, and that ſhe would take it; 
great favour beſides ; but, it ſhe ſhunned the proflered int 
view, the would look upon it as an afiront :?” for the 
lith Queen had prepared a great fleet, the pretence of whi 
as to ſcour the fea of pirates; but ſome thought that it 
to intercept the Queen of Scots, if the ventured to paſs agi 
her will. They took one ſhip, in which was the Earl of 
linton, and brought her to London, but diſmiſſed her ag 
inaliule time. But, whatever the deſign was in providing 
fleet, if any danger was intended, Providence prevented 
for, when the French galleys came upon the main, a mitt | 
lowed them for ſeveral days, till they came into Scotland 14 
2 1{t day of Auguſt. | i 
The news of the Queen's arrival being divulged abroad, 
nobility, from all parts of the kingdom, came haſtily in, z 
a public ſhew, partly to congratulate her return; and (o 
came to pat her in mind of the ſervices they did her in her 
ſence, that ſo they might get into her favour beforehand, 
prevent the cavils of their enemies: others came, to gn 
gueſs of her future regimen, by her firſt entrance into the ki 
dom. Upon theſe different grounds, all equally deſired to e 
their Queen, who came to them 10 unexpectedly, after 
various events, and ſuch changeable fortunes : they conli 
ed, that ſhe was born amidſt the cruel tempeſts of war, 
loit her father in about fix days after her birth; that ſhe 
well educated by the great care of her mother, the very | 
of women; but, between domeſtic ſeditions and foreign v 
ihe was lett. as a prey to the ſtrongeſt ſide ; and, even an 
before ſhe had a ſenſe of miſery, was expoſed to all the 1 i 
of a deſperate fortune: that ſhe lett her country, being, 
were, {ent into baniſnment; where, between the fur 
arms, and the violence of the waves, ſhe was, with great 
ſiculty, preſerved. It is true, her fortune ſome what in 
upon her, and advanced her to an illuſtrious marriage; 
her joy was not laſting, it was but tranſitory; ; for her mo 
and huſband dying, the was brought into the mournful 
{ widowhood ; the new kingdom the received, and her cd 
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, ſtanding on very tickliſh terms. Furthermore, beſides 
e variety of her dangers, the excellency of her mien, the de- 
xy of her beauty, the vigor? of her blooming years, and 
be clegancy of her wit, all joined in her recommendation. 
ce accompliſhments her courtly education had either much 
caſed, or at leaſt made them more acceptable, by a falſe 
guiſe of virtue, not ſincere, but only ſhadowed over, as it 
re, with the ſimilitude of ſomething very worthy ; and fo 
too eager deſire to pleaſe and ingratiate herſelf, made the 
al poodneſs of her nature leſs acceptable, and nipped the 
eds of virtue by the blandiſhments of pleaſure, that they 
iet not come to bring forth any ripe fruit in their ſeaſon. 
& thele things were grateful to the vulgar, ſo perſons of bet · 
penetration ſaw through them; yer they hoped, that her 
jt and tender age would eaſily be mended, and grow better 
{ better by experience. Amidſt theſe gratulat ons, there 
s a light offence happened, but it ſtruck deep into the 


ad, Winds of either faction. The nobility had agreed with the 
1, een, that no alteration ſhould be made contrary to the eita- 
d ed religion, and only ſhe and her family were to have 
ner s, and that too was to be in private. But, while the fur- 


ture for it was carrying through the court into the chapel, 


gi e of the multitnde catthed the torches out of his hands that 
eli red them, and broke them; and, unleſs: ſome men of a 
to hre moderate ſpirit had come in and prevented it, all the reſt 
er e apparatus had been ſpoiled. That action was differently 


erpreted amongſt the vulgar ; ſome blamed it as a fact too 
licious ; ſome ſaid it was to try mens patience, how far it 


the "ld bear; others affirmed, and ſpoke it publicly, that the 
ry Wits ought to "undergo the puniſhment appointed in the 
mM u tures apainſt idotatry : but this commotion was nipped in 


very bud by James, the Queen's brother, to the great bat 
len indignation of George Gordon, who was willing to 


bold on all occaſions of diſturbance: and here, thinking 
tar opportunity lay open to curry favour, he went tothe Qucæn's 
reat Wes, then preſent, and promiſed them to reduce all the coun- 


beyond Dunkelden to the old religion. But they ſuſpectec 
matter, as having heard enough of the diſpoſition of the 
, and fearing leſt he ſhould ruiſe a new ſtorm to no phr- 
& communicated the matter to James, the Qucen's brother. 
. Rr 2 | 
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The reſt of the year was ſpent in balls and feaſts, and in ſen 
ing away the French, who out of civility had attended th 
Queen, and were then honomably diſmiſſed ; only one of he 
uncles, the Marquis of Elbeuft, ſtaid behind. During this pc 
{ture of affairs, William Maitland jun. was ſent ambaſlador int 
£ngland, to compliment that Queen, as the cuſtom is, 
to acquaint her how highly ſhe 1tood affected towards he 
and how mucli ſhe deſired to maintain peace and concord wi 
her: he alſo carried to her letters from the nobility, in whi 
was mentioned a friendly commemoration of former courteſe 
and obligations; but one thing they earneſtly deſired of ha 
and that was, that, both publicly and privately, ſhe wo 

ſhew herſelf. friendly and courteous towards their Queen; u 
that, being excited by good offices, ſhe would not only pc 
ſevere in her ancient triendſhip, but add daily (if polhble 
ſtronger obligations. As for their part, it ſhould be the 
earneſt ſtudy and deſire, to omit no occaſion of pepetuatingt 
peace betwixt the two neighbouring kingdoms, That the 
was but one ſure way to induce an oblivion of all paſt dif 
rences, and to itop the ſpring of them for ever, if the Quee 
of England would declare, by an act of parliament, continne 
by the royal aſſent, that the Queen af Scots was heirels Wiz 
the kingdom of England, next after herſelf and her child 
it ever the had any. After the ambaſſador had aflerted the 
quity of ſuch a ſtatute, and how beneficial it would be to 
Britain, by many arguments, he added in the cloſe, * I 
ſhe, being her neareſt relation, ought to be more intent a 
diligent than others, in having ſuch an act made; and ti 
the Queen expected that teſtimony of good- will and relp 
from her.” To which the Queen of England anſwered en 
theſe words: ©] expected another kind of embaſſy from n 
Queen; L wonder how ſhe comes to forget, that, before her il 
partute ont of France, after much urging, ſhe at laſt promiq u 
that the league made at Leith, ſhould be confirmed, the 6 
ving promiſed me faithfully it ſnould be ſo, as ſoon as ever! 
returned into her own country. I have been put off with we 
long enongh ; now. it is time (if ſhe has any reſpect to ho 
vour), that her deeds ſhould anſwer her words.” To wi 
the ambaſſador anſwered, ** That he was ſent on this embi; bil 
bur a very few days after the Queen's arrival, beſore ſhe H 
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atcred upon the adminiſtration of any public affairs ; that 
de had been hitherto taken taken up ia treating the nobili- 
ty, many of whom ſhe had never ſeen before, who came 
om many parts to pay their dutitul addreſſes to her; but ſhe 
v chiefly employed about ſettling the ſtate of religion; which 
tow difficult and troubleſome a thing it is (faid he) you yourſelf 
xe not ignorant: hence (he proceeded) your Majeity may caſ- 
y underſtand, that the Queen of Scots had no vacant time at all 
tefore my departure; neither had ſhe as yet called fit men to 
her council, to conſult about various affairs; eſpecially ſince 
the nobility, that lived in the furtheſt parts towards the north, 
ud not been yet to attend her, before my coming; and, with- 
ut their advice, matters of ſuch public moment could not, 
nd indeed ought. not, to be tranſacted. Upon which the 
liſh Queen was ſomething moved, and ſaid, ** What need 
bud your Queen to make any conſultation about doing that, 
zich ſhe hath obliged herſelf to under her band and ſeal ?” 

replied, * I can give no other anſwer at preſent, for I recei · 
&d nothing in command about it, neither did our 

upet, that an account of it would now be required of me; 

nd you may caſily confider with yourſelt, under what juſt 
auſes of delays ſhe lies at preſent.” After ſome words had 
uſed betwixt them upon theſe matters, the Queen returned 

o the main point: I obſerve (laid ſhe) what you molt in- 

t upon, in behalf of your Queen, and in ſeconding the re- 

welt of the nobles, you put me in mind, that your Queen js 

kſcended from the blood of the kings of England, and that I 

m bound to love her by a natural obligation, as being my 

er relation, which I neither can nor will deny; 1 have al- 

d made jt evident to the whole world, that, in all my ac- - 
ons, I never attempted any thing againſt the weal and tran- 
lillity, either of herſelf, or of her kingdom: thoſe who are 
quainted with my inward. thoughts and inclinations, arc 
nſcious that though I had juſt cauſe of offence given, by 
er uling my arms, and claiming a title to the Kingdom, yct 
could never be perſuaded, but that thoſe ſeeds. of h; tied 
dung up from the advice of others, not from herſelf. How - 
er the caſe ſtands, I hope ſhe will nut take away my crown 
Fulit I am alive, nor hinder my children (if I have any) to 
Sed mg in the kingdom. Put if any caſualty ſhculd hap- 
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pen to me before, ſhe ſhall never find that I have done an 
thing, which may in the leaſt prejudice the right ſhe pretend; 
to have to the kingdom of England : what that right is, I ne 
ver thought myſelf obliged to make a ſtrict diſquiſition into 
and I am of the fame mind ſtill; I leave it to thoſe who ar 
ſkilful in the law to determine. As for your Queen, ſhe mz 


expect this confidently of me, that it her cauſe be juſt, I fu 
not prejudice it in the leaſt; I call God to witneſs, than 
next to myſelf, I know none that I would prefer before her Wit 
or, if the matter come to a diſpute, that can exclude her: youll 
know (faid ſhe) who are the competitors : by what aſſiſtano Wh: 
or in hopes of what force, can ſuch poor creatures attempt 
ſuch a mighty thing?” After ſome further diſcourſe, the con 
cluſion was ſhort ; That it was a matter of great weighMp: 
and moment, and that this was the firſt time ſhe had ente 
tained any ſerious thughts about it, and therefore ſhe had neu 
of longer time to conſider of it.” A few days after ſhe (en 
for the ambaſſador again, and told him,“ That ſhe extreme 
ly wondered, why the nobles ſhould demand ſuch a thing Mt 
her, upon the firſt arrival of the Queen, eſpecially knowing | 
that the cauſes of former offences were not yet taken away le 
but what, pray, do they require? That I, having been M=. 
much wronged, ſhould, before any ſatisfaction received, grain! 
tify her in ſo great a matter! This demand is not far from u 
threat: if they proceed on in this way, let them know that ¶ ec 
have force at home, and friends abroad, as well as they, wi 
will defend my juſt right.” To which he anſwered, Tv 
he had ſhewn clearly, at firſt, how that the nobility had H 
ſiſted on this hopeful medium of concord, partly out of dir 
ty to their Queen, in a proſpect to maintain her weal, ayWio 
increaſe her dignity ; and partly out of a defire to proc Lng 
and eſtzbliſh public peace and amity. And, that they & 
more plainly with you, than with any other prince, in ti tl 
cauſe, proceeds from your known and experienced good-viW:) 
towards them, and alſo upon the account of their own Safer your 


tor they knew they muſt venture life and fortune, if any 
dy ſhould oppoſe the right of the Queen, or any war ho! 
ariſe betwixt the nations, on thoſe grounds. And there 
their deſires did not ſeem unwarrantable or unjuſt, as hav) 
a tendency towards rooting out the ſeeds of all diſcords, à 
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the ſettling a firm and ſolid peace.” She rejoined, © If I had 
{cd any thing which might diminiſh your Queen's right, 
then your demand might have been juſt, that what was amiſs 
night be amended : but this demand is without an example, 
that I ſhould place my winding-ſheet before my eyes, while I 
m alive; neither was the like ever aſked of any prince. 
However, I take not the good intention of your nobility a- 
ni, and the rather, becauſe it is an evidence to me, that 
they have a deſire to promote the intereſt and honour of their 
Queen ; and I do put as great value on their prudence, in 
roviding for their own ſecurity, and in being tender of ſhed- 
ding Chriſtian blood, which could not be avoided, if any 
ation ſhould ariſe to challenge the kingdom: but what ſuch 
rty can there be, or where ſhould they have the force? But, 
to let theſe conſiderations paſs, ſuppoſe me inclinable to aſſent 
o their demands, do you think I would do it, rather at the 
requeſt of the nobles, than of the Queen herlelf ? 

gut there are many other things which avert me from ſuch 
atranſation. Firſt, I am not ignorant how dangerous a thing 
It is to venture on the diſpuce. The diſpute concerning the 
ght of the kingdom, is a thing that I have always mightily 
woided ; for the controverſy hath been already ſo much can- 
nd in the mouths of many, concerning a juſt and lawful mar- 
age, and what children were baſtards, and what legitimate, 
cording as every one is addicted to this or that party, that, 
by reaſon of theſe diſputes, I have hitherto been more back- 
vard in marrying. Once, when I took the crown publicly 
won me, 1 married myſelf ro the Kingdom, and I wear the 
ing I then put on my finger, as a badge of thoſe nuptials. 
However thus my reſolution ſtands, I will be Queen of 
England as long as I live; and -when I am dead, let that 
perlon ſucceed in my place, ho hath moſt right to it; and 
that chance to be your Queen, I will put no obſtacle in her 
Way; but if another-hath a better title, it were unjuſt to re- 
(ure of me to make a public edi& to ſuch a perſon's preju- 
ce, If there be any law againſt your Queen, it is unknown 
0 me, and I have no great delight to ſift into it; but if 
here ſhould be any ſuch law, I was ſworn at my coronation, 
lat I would not change my ſubjects laws. As for your ſe- 

ad allegation, that the declaration of my ſucceſſor will knit 
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a ſtricter bond of amity betwixt us, as I am afraid rather, it 
will be a feed plot of hatred and diſcontent. What, do ya 
think I am willing to have my ſhroud always before ny 
eyes? Kings have this peculiarity, that they are apt to he 
Jealous of their own children, who are born lawful he 
to ſucceed them. Thus Charles VII. of France was fome 
what diſguſted at Lewis XI.; and Lewis XI. at Charles VII 
and of late, Francis ill reſented Henry: and how is it like 
I ſhould ſtand affected towards my relation, if ſhe be ond 
declared my heir? juſt as Charles VII. was towards Ley 
is XI. Beſides, that which weighs moſt with me, I kno 
the inconſtancy of this e; I know how they loath th 
preſent ſtate of things; I know how intent their eyes 2 
upon a ſucceſſor. It is natural for all men, as the proverb 
To worſhip rather the riſing, than the fettmg ſun : I hay: 
learned that from my own times, to omit other example 
when my ſiſter Mary fat at the helm of government, | 
eager were the deſires of ſome men to ſee me placed upon 
throne ! how ſolicitous were they in advancing me to it! 
am not ignorant what dangers they would have undergone 
bring their deſign to an iſſue, if my will had concurred wil 
their deſires. Now, perhaps, the fame men are otherwihſ: 
minded; juſt like children, when they dream of apples 
their fleep, they are very Joyful ; but, waking in the mon 
ing, and finding themſelves diſappointed in their hopes, the 
Mirth is turned into forrow. Thus I am dealt with by tho 
who, whiltt yet I was a private woman, withed me fo weer 
if T looked upon any of them a little more pleaſantly tien 
ordinary, they thought preſently with themſelves, that, Wu: 
ſoon as ever 1 came to the throne, they fhonld be reward": 
rather at the rate of their own defires, than of the ferv 
they performed for me; but now, ſeeing the event hath n 
an{wered their expectation, ſome of them gape after a e 
change of things, in hopes of a better fortune; for 

wealth of a prince, though never fo great, cannot fatisfy 1 
inſatiate appetites af all men. But if the good will of 
ſubjects flag towards me; or if their minds are changed, Ned 
cauſe J am not profuſe enongh in my largefſes, or for , gre: 
other trivial cauſe ; what will be the event, when the 1! 01 


volent ſhall have a ſucceſſor named, to whom they nay m 
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ir grievances known, and, in theit anger and pet, entirely 
take themſelves to it upon every fit of anger, or turn of a 
uutih humour? What danger ſhall I then be in, when fo 
owerful a neighbouring prince is my ſucceſſor ? The more 
trength 1 add to her in ſecuring her ſucceſſion, the more I de- 
ht from my own ſecurity : this danger cannot be ayoided 
any precautions, or by any bounds of law ; nay, thoſe 
finces who have the hopes of a kingdom offered them, will 
urdly contain ' themſelves within the bounds either of law, 
equity. For my part, if my ſucceſſor ſhould be once pu- 
ee to the world, I ſhould think my affairs to be 
ir from being ſettled and ſecure.” This is the ſum of what 
js tranſacted at that conference. | 
A few days after, the ambaſſador aſked the Queen, whe- 
ber ſhe would return any anſwer to the letter of the Scot- 
th nobility ? “ I have nothing (ſaid ſhe) at preſent to anſwer, 
ily I commend their ſedulity and love to their Queen; but 
e matter is of ſuch great weight, that I cannot ſo ſoon give 
pin and expreſs anſwer to it; however, when your Queen 
all have done her duty in confirming the league ſhe obliged 
rlelf to ratify, then it will be ſeaſonable ro try my affec- 
ms towards her: in the mean time I cannot her in 
requeſt, without abridging my own dignity.” The am- 
hdor replied, “ He had no command about that affair, nor 
ger had any diſcourſe with his miſtreſs concerning it; nei- 
xr did he then propound the Queen's judgment concerning 
e right of ſucceſſion, but his own ; and had brought reaſons 
enforce it : but as for the confirmation of the league by her 
llband, it was forced from the Queen of Scots, without the 
nent of thoſe whom the ratifying or diſannulling of it did 
pily concern z. neither was it a thing of ſuch conſequence, | 
therefore to exclude her and her polterity from the inheri- 
de of England. I do not inquire (faid he) by whom, 
den, how, by what authority, and for what reaſon, that 
due was made, ſeeing I have no command to ſpeak of any 
matter: but this I dare affirm, that though it were con- 
ned by her, in compliance with her huſband's deſire; yer, 
neat a ſtreſs depending on it, our Qucen, in time, will 
K out reaſons why it could, and ought to be diſſolved. 
, aK Hans (faid he) in the name of the Queen, but m7 
OL, I. 8 
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"dren, were alive. On the other fide, the Queen of Englu 


tizens to chule new magiſtrates, injoining them to ſet t 
gates open to all her good ſubjects, not without the ſec, 
indignation and laughter of ſome, that flagitious peri; 
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intent is to ſhew, that our nobility have cauſe for what the 
do: that ſo, all controverſies being plucked up by the ro 
a ſure and laſting peace may be eſtabliſhed betwixt us.“ 
After much diſcourſe, pro and con, about the league, f 
Queen was brought to this, that ambaſſadors ſhould be < 
{en on both ſides to review it, and regulate it, accordi 
this form: That the Queen of Scots ſhould abſtain from uly 
the arms of England, and from the titles of England and lt 
land, as long as the Queen of England, or any of her d 


was to do nothing, neither by herſelf, nor her poſter 
which might prejudice the Queen of Scots, or impair þ 
right of ſucceſſion. Theſe were the affairs tranſacted in th 
embaſſy ; which, while they were treated of abroad, in a 
der to ſettle peace, ſedition had almoſt broke out at hon 
There was maſs allowed to the Queen and her family ( 
1 ſaid before); concerning which when the edict was p 
bliſhed, there was one of the nobility. that oppoſed it, u 
the Earl of Arran: the Queen was highly offended at 
though ſhe diſſembled her anger. The next offence ſhe to 
was againſt the Edinburghers. It is a common cuſtom wil 
them to chuſe their magiſtrates on the 29th of Septembe 
At that time, Archibald Douglas, the ſheriff, according 
cuſtom, proclaimed, that no adulterer, fornicator, drunkar 
maſs-monger, or obſtinate Papiſt, after the firſt of Ocide 
ſhould ſtay in the town, great penalties being denounced 

inſt thoſe who ſhould be found diſobedient, When il 
7 — was informed of this, ſhe committed the magiltra 
to, priſon, , without hearing them, and commanded the c 


ſhould be acconnted ſuch good ſubjects, and her moſt faith 
miniſters and ſervants. The Queen finding, that the ci 
zens took this matter more patiently than ſhe expected. 1 
tempted greater matters by degrees. Her maſs was befo 
but privately celebrated, without any great ſolemnity ; "iy 
on the 1ſt of November, ſhe added all the pomp of a 
Pith offices to it. The reformed miniſters of the gc.\pel toq ; 
this hainoufly ill, and complained much of it in their pup: 


ting the nobility in mind of their duty. Upon this a dif- 
rote aroſe betwixt a few in a private houſe, whether it was 
ul to reſtrain idolatry, which was likely to ſpread and 
nall? or, whether they might, by force, reduce a chief 
ſtrate to the bonnds of the law, who ſets no limits to 
$ own arbitrary will? The reformed miniſters perſiſted 
u etently in their opinion, which had been approved in for- 
r times, that a magiſtrate might be compelled by force to 
his duty. The nobles were more unſteady in their reſo- 
tons, either to curry favour with the Queen, or out of 
eres of honour and reward; yet, they being ſuperior in 
ver and greatneſs, the dectee went on their fide. a 
nüßg In the mean time, the court was immerſed in vice, and 
in qe a looſe to all luxury; neither was it awakened by the 
1008; of the moſß- troops inhabiting the Engliſh borders, who, 
ly (Wit by permiſſion, took the freedom of plundering: openly, 
led all that oppoſed them. James, the Queen's bro: 
Aer, was ſent with a delegated power to ſuppreſs them; not 
at mach with an intent to honour him, as many people ima- 
banned, as with a deſign to expoſe him to danger. For, as 
ui power was diſtaſteful to the Queen, ſo his innocent car- 
0 Wc was more offenſive, as reproving her for her faults; and 
ve Wopping her in her career to tyranny. But God, beyond 
| mens hopes, proſpered his juſt endeavours ; he hanged 
ach enty. eight of the fieroeſt robbers, the reſt he ſuppreſſed, 
9 by the mere terror of his name, or elſe by making 
nien give hoſtages for their good behaviour. The Queen 
med to herſelf ro/have got ſome liberty by his abſence ſor 
e Biff not well pleaſed with the preſent ſtate of things; part- 
i IF by reaſon of the controverſies in religion; and partly, 
ae matters were managed more ftrialy than a young 
eren could well bear, who had been educated in the moſt 
rupted of all courts, where lawful dominion was inter- 
or to be unbecoming and below the dignity of princes; 
0, r their liberty conſiſted in the ſlavery of others; ſo that 
nctimes ſhe was heard to ſpeak mighty-difcontented words; 


4 I, the foundation of tyranny ſeemed to be laid : for where= 

ul former Kings intriſted their ſafety only to the nobility 

| to determined to have a body- guard,“ but could find no 

Wicecnce to bring it about, neither could the give any reaſon, 
S 1 2 
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able colour for her deſire, but only vain courtly magni 
cence, and the uſage of foreign princes. The deportma 
of her brother, the more unblameable it was, troubled hy 
the more, in regard it cut off any opportunity to ſeig 
crimes, or faſten any ſuſpicions upon him; as alſo bec 
ſhe knew his regularity made her looſe life appear intolerabl 
beſides, ſhe ſaw the people were ſo affected, that they wo 
take her keeping 3 as a manifeſt omen of tym 
ny: whereupon her reſtleſs mind, determining by 
nieans whatſoever to eſſect what ſhe had once reſolved up 
deviſed this ſtratagem ; ſhe had a brother named Foby, : 
ambitious man, and not ſo ſtrict in life as James was; | 
was eaſily perſuaded to be obſequious to the Queen, and 
grew dearer to her, as a fitter inſtrument for her diſorder 
doings. She communicates her deſign to him, in the abſen 
of James, about taking a guard. The plot was laid thu 
There was a noiſe of a — 2 be ſpread abroad in the nig 
as if James Hamilton, Earl of Artan, would have ſurprigh 
the Queen, who had but a few men to guard her, and 
have carried her to his caſtle, fourteen miles off. This ff 
ry, they thought, would take with the vulgar, both beca 
the Queen had a perfect averſion to him, and he was 
tremely in love with her, both which were things public 
known. This tumult was made as the plot was laid, 
horſemen, ſcouted about the neighbouring fields a good p 
of the night, and in the morning a guard was ſet at the co 
gate, ſome fretting, others {miling at the matter: the aulti 
of this project, though they knew themſelves that they vil 
not believed, yet were mightily pleaſed, as ſecure of war 
opinions; and knowing that none there preſent durſt opp 
them, * this beginning, the court ran headlong 
wantonneſs and luxury; notwithſtanding as yet jultice 
equally adminiſtered, and offcnces puniſhed ; for the 

management of affairs was in James, the Queen's brot! 
who, tor his equity and valour, was dear to all, He ule 
his chief counſellor, William Maitland, a young man 
penetrating judgment, having already given ample pros 
it, and raiſed the expectation of men that he would give! 
larger demonſtrations of it in time to come. Their 
virtuous counſels kept things quiet at home and broad, Wi 
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| things went as well as good men could wiſh : as for the 
tions, they could rather fret inwardly, than complain juſt- 


Amidſt theſe things, a debate aroſe in the court, which 
Ad them in play for three whole months. They who had 
ren Kings or Regents in the preceding times, had exhauſt- 
d the public treaſure, which was never great in Scotland; 
je Queen was expenſive to an immoderate degree; the e- 
tes of the nobility and commonalty, in the late tumults, 
ze mightily waſted ; ſo that now nothing remained to mair- 
n court · expenſes, but the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Upon this, 
e chief of the clergy were ſent for to court, and ſome of 
te prime nobility were added to that number, that could 
ther prevail with them by perſuaſion, or compel them by 
ce. After a long diſpute, the eccleſiaſtics being overcome 
oer with the ſenſe of their own weakneſs, than the weight 
fany reaſon, the concluſion was, that a third part ſhould be 
en off from eccleſiaſtical revenues, wherewith the Queen 
ould maintain orthodox miniſters, and reſerve the reit for 
r own uſe. This concluſion was pleaſing to none: the 
h eccleſiattics grudged that any of their old revenues 
ould be pared away, and the reformed miniſters expected 
good from the Queen: yet indeed, thongh a great' ſhew 
s made, ſhe got no mighty matter by it; for many of the 
i poſſeſſors had their thirds forgiven ; many, both men and 
omen, had the wages for their houſehold ſervice and ex- 
ne paid out of it for many years; many got penſions. and 
ports for their old age. That winter the Queen created 
r brother James, Earl of Marr, with the univerſal con- 
t of all good men. All praiſed her for giving honour to 
ue, and nobody could diſcommend her that ſhe allowed 
ic grains, to propinquity in blood; and many thought, ſhe 
«done well for the public, in advancing a perſon to ho- 
ir, who was of an illuſtrious ſtock, and had fo highly de- 
ied of his country, that ſo he might preſide over public 
urs with the greater authority; nay, ſome thought that 
s[2y0Ur of the Queen's was intended to reconcile him to 
ha, ſhe. knew, was offended at the carriage of the court 
ais ablence. Befides, he had a wife provided for him, 
is Keith, daughter of the Earl of March; at which mar- 


ing and venting their envy ; and the more, becauſe he b 


which was found to be the ancient right of John Erſkine 
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riage there was ſuch magnificent feaſting, or rather ſuch j 


moderate luxury, that the minds of his friends were vc 
much offended at it, and his enemies took occaſion of exclain 


been ſo temperate all the former part of his life. Not lony 
after, Murray was beltowed upon him, inſtead of Mar 


Gordon, being deprived firſt of Marr, then of Murray, oy 
which country he had long preſided as governor, locke 
upon himſelf to be robbed, as it were, of his patrimony, an 
therefore levelled all his deſigns at the overthrow of his'cor 
rival: and he had many other motives beſides ; being far th 
richeſt man in all Scotland, by reaſon of the rewards his 
oeſtors had received for their fervices to the crown, and ha 
ving alſo himſelf augmented the power of his family by ind 
rect practices. Firſt, he overthrew John Forbes (as I (ai 
before) by falſe witneſſes : next, when James Stuart, br 
ther of James V. died without children, he obtained of then 
who fat at the helm, the ſtewardſhip of Murray; by whid 
means he carried himſelf as heir, and arrived at ſuch a pitch « 
greatneſs, that all his neighbours laid down their emulation 
and reſted quietly under his authority, I had almoſt fad 
were become tamely his vaſſals. a tan THER 
But whilſt others ſubmitted to him, either fearing dange 
or having patience to bear the yoke, he was much trouble 
with the diſregard one man ſhewed him, or, as he called; 
with his pride; and that was. James Macintoſh, chief of 
great family amongſt the old Scots : he was born and broug 
up amongſt the brutal highlanders, who lived upon prey; H 
yet, whether it was by a ſecret inſtin& of nature, or elſeÞ 
having good inſtructors, he arrived at that degree of politt 
neſs, modeſty, and decency of behaviour, that he might! 
ſaid to vie with thoſe who had the greateſt care uſed to g! 
them a virtuous education. Gordon ſuſpected this you 
man's power, for he knew he could not uſe one of ſo good il 
diſpoſition, as an inſtrument for his wicked purpoſes ; 1 


therefore he ſeized him on a ſudden, and threw him into pi 


ſon ; but, not able to find any crime in him worthy of deat 
it is reported, he fuborned ſome of his friends to perſuade E 
to ſubmit himſelf and his cauſe to him ; for that, they u 
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im, was the only way to be delivered honourably out of pri- 
n, and alſo to have the friendſhip of ſo powerful a man as 
ardon. Thus tke ſimple and plain-hearted man was decoy- 
{into his own deſtruction ; yet Gordon, being willing to a- 
vid the envy which his being the author of his death might 
ring upon him, prevailed with his wife to bear the blame of 
t: the, being a woman of a ſtern manly reſolution, readily 
ndercook the matter; and, in the abſence. of her hufband, 
e poor, innocent, betrayed young man had his head {truck 
f. His neighbours were either ſo attoniſhed at this man's pu- 
ilment, or elſe were ſo-huſhed with bribery, that the whole 
untry beyond the Caledonians was under his juriſdiction a- 
ne; ſo that, being a man ambitious of power and glory, 
took it very ill, that James Earl of Murray was ſet up 
bis rival; and being impatient of the preſent ſtate of things, 
took all occaſions to promote diſturbances, and daily calum- 
ated his proceedings in public; nay, he gave a book, writ- 
n with his own hand, to the Queen, in which he accuſed him 
fafſecting tyranny ; but he backed it with very {lender ar- 
ments. . . | 

On the other ſide of the country, and at the fame time, 
mes Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, being much in debt, and 
ey debauched, was excited to enter into an attempt againſt 
e (aid Earl of Murray; for, having ſpent his youth wanton- 
[amongſt whores and bawds, he was reduced to that pals, as 
ther to a raiſe a civil war, or elſe to prevent extreme poverty 
j ſome bold and daring action. When he had conſidered all 
hs to compals his deſign of diſturbing the public peace, he 
loupht it his beſt courſe to ſet Murray and the Hamiltons to- 
ther by the ears. He ſeemed to be ſure in his hopes of deſtroy- 
gone of the parties by that means, and no matter which. 
nt then, he goes to Murray, and endeavours to perſuade h:.n 
root out the Hamiltons, a family diſtaſteful and obnoxious to 
Queen, the whole kingdom, and eſpecially to himſelf ; and he 
ered hun his aſſiſtance in doing it, alledging, that the thing 
mid not be unacceptable to the Queen; for that, beſides the 
0 fi mon ground of hatred that princes bear againſt their rela- 
deus, as deſirous of their ruin, the Queen had ſome particular 
je h juſt cauſe of offence into the bargain ;- either by reaſon of 
y cos dection to the evangelical doctrine and ditcipline, of 


4 


mentioned by Arran; and that many horfemen were 
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which Arran was the only aſſertor, and for which he had i 
curred the hatred of the Guiſes in France; or elſe, by reit 
of the hard words he had lately given to one of the 
uncles, the Marquis of Elbeuff, then in Scotland. But My 
ray, being an honeſt, conſcientious man, ſcorned to be gui 
of ſo baſe an action. Whereupon Hepburn went to the 
miltons, and offered his ſervice to them. to deſtroy Murry 
whoſe power they could not well endure : he told them, t 
he was the only man who was an obſtacle to their hopes, 
an enemy to their intereſts; that if he was but taken ay; 
the Queen muit needs be in their power, whether ſhe wor 
or no; and that the method of compaſſing it was eaſy. II 
Queen was then at Falkland, a caſtle ſeated in a town oft 
ſame name: there is a ſmall wood in the neighbourha 
where deer, of the nature of ſtaps, (called, by miſtake, fallo 
deer, in the country), were kept and fed. The Queen mig 
be eaſily ſurpriſed, as ſhe went thither every day, or to 
neighbouring place, with a ſmall retinue; at which time it 
very eaſy to deſtroy Murray, being unarmed, and fuſpedi 
no ſuch thing, and to get the Queen's perſon into their hand 
He quickly perſuaded the reſt ; and a time 'was appointed 
perform the enterpriſe; only the Earl of Arran deteſted tl 
wickedneſs, and ſent letters privately to Murray, acquainti 
him with the ſeries of the whole plot. Murray writes ba 
to him, by the ſame meſſenger ; but Arran being caſually: 
ſent, the letters were given to his father. Upon that, a co 
ſultation being held, Arran was ſhut up a cloſe priſoner by 
father, from whence making his eſcape by nipht, he went! 
wards Falkland: as his eſcape was made known, horlenire; 
were ſent after him, all over the country, to bring him be hi 
again; but he hid himſelf in a wood, and fruſtrated their . 
aation ſor that night; and in the morning came to Fi 
and, where he diſcovered the whole r of that ti 
ſonable deſign. Not long after, Bothwell and Gavin Han 
ton, who had undertaken with a party of men to commit! 
fact, followed him, and, by the Queen's command, hat 
guard ſet upon them as priſoners, in the caſtle of Falk 
When the wliole deſign was thus laid open, and the | 
brought word, that the leaders were met at the time andi 
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re; Arran, being aſked to explain the order of the plot, 
s 2 little diſturbed in his mind; for he mightily doted on 
Queen, and was alſo a great friend of Murray's, and was 
frous to gratify them: on the other ſide, his father was no 
{ man, only was eaſily drawn into great and difficult pro- 
B, and he had a mind to exempt him from the conſpiracy. 
bat night, when he was alone, his mind was fo divided be- 
n piety and love, that he was almoſt b:ſides himſelf ; his 
mtenance and ſpecch gave evident ſigns of great perturbation 
ſpirit ; beſides, there were other cauſes which might af- 
| the young man's mind. For whereas he had been brought 
magnificently, according to the greatneſs of his family; 
father being a covetous man, by the perſuaſion of ſome 
unſellors, who nouriſhed that vice in him, reduced kim on- 
to one ſervant, who before had many attendants. They 
o had undertaken to kill Murray, were ſent to ſeveral pri- 
+ Bothwell to Edinburgh caſtle, Gavin to Stirling, till 
Ir cauſe was tried; Arran was ſent to St Andrew's (where 
Queen was going), to be kept in the Atchbiſhop's caſtle. 
that place, during his lucid intervals, he wrote ſuch wiſe and 
dent letters to the Queen, concerning himſelf and others, 

many were ſuſpicious he had counterfcited himſelf mad, 
ly to free his father from the treaſon : as for the reſt, he 
ſtantly and ſharply accuſed them; inſomuch that, when 
ws brought to the council, and fo private a conſpiracy 
ld not be proved by other teſtimonies, he proffered to fight 
th Bothwell himſelf. About the ſame time, James Hamil- 
, Arran's father, firſt wrote, and after that came to St 
rew's to the Queen, earneſtly deſiring her to take ſureties 
his ſon, Bothwell, and Gavin Hamilton, and leave them 
im; but he could not be heard. At tlie fame time alſo, 
Queen took Dunbarton caſtle, the ſtrongeſt in all Scotland, 

h Hamilton had held ever ſince he was Regent. George 
lon, being an enemy to Murray, was now grown to 4 
neater hate of Hamilton, his ſon's father-in-law,, who was 
Wed of ſo manifeſt a crime, and almoſt convicted of it: he 
ght now he had a good opportunity to rid his enemy out 
ie way, eſpecially when two ſuch noble families were join- 
0 his ſide. And firſt, he cauſed a tumult to be raifed in 
town, then but thin of company, by his own friends, 
ol. II. | 2 
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hoping that Murtay would come out from the court, to 
peale it by his authority; and then, being unarmed, he mig 
be eaſily ſlain in the croud. This project did not ſucceed 
he would have it; and therefore he ſent ſome of his follows 
armed into the court to do the fact : they entered in the eve 
ing, who were to kill Murray, as he was returning to his | 
ping from the Queen, who was wont to keep him late at nig 
that time ſeemed fitteſt, both to commit the fact, and to eſc; 
after it was committed. When the matter was diſcovered 
Murray, he would not have believed it, unleſs he had { 
it with his eyes; and therefore he got ſome few of his m 
faithful friends (to prevent all ſuſpicion), and took. one or t 
of the Gordons in their armour, as he groped with his lr 
in the paſſage. The matter being brought to the Queen, Gt 
don was ſent for, who pretended that ſome of his retin 
that were juſt going home, had armed themſelves ; but, up 
fome occaſion or other, were detained : this excuſe was rat 
received, than approved of; and ſo they departed for ti 
time. That ſummer, by the mediation of ambaſſadors Wir 
both ſides, it was propoſed, that the Queens of Scotland ai / 
England ſhould have an interview at York, there to deli 
many controverſies ; but when they were almoſt ready 
their journey, the matter was put off till another ti 
The cauſe of deferring the conference was vulgarly repo 
to be, that the Duke D*Aumale, one of the brothers of 
Guiſes, had intercepted and opened the letters of the Eng 
ambaſſador, then at the French court; and that by his me 
principally, the Engliſh ſhip, which carried another amba 
dor, was taken and plundercd. For theſe wrongs and injuri 
matters being likely to come to a war with France, the Que 
went from St Andrew's to Edinburgh, and ſent Arran thit 
too, clapping. him up priſoner in the caſtle, In the m8 
time, James, her brother, went to Hawick, a great mark 
town in thoſe parts, and there he ſurpriſed 50 of the d 
banditti, which were met together, not dreaming of his « 
ming; which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the reſt, througle 
all that tract, that the whole country was quieter for {a 
time after. But as that action procured him the love and 
verence of good men, ſo did it daily more and more ent 
the minds of the cnvious to his deſtruction ; for three te 
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t families had plotted his ruin, and the acceſſion of the 
iſes to that plot made a fourth; for they being willing to 
fore the old Popiſh religion, and knowing they could never 
& it, as long as Murray was alive, employed their utmoſt 
kavours to remove him out of the way. Many concurrent 

mſtances contributed to make the attempt ſeem feaſible; 
xcially becauſe the French, who had accompanied the Queen 
Scotland, being returned home, had related what great in- 
xt and powe:r Gordon had; how unquiet his mind was, and 
at promiſes of aſſiſtance he had made, to introduce the 
6: all theſe things they aggravated in their diſcourſe, to 

height. Then the matter was debated by the Papiſts in 
French court, and this way of (effecting it reſolved upon: 
write to the Queen to cheriſſi the mad ſpirit of Gordon, 
large promiſes, that ſne ſnould rather pretend, than pro- 
, to marry John his ſon ; that ſo being hoodwinked with 
it hope, they might lead him whither they pleaſed: and. 
they gave her the names of thoſe in a lift, whom they had 
nnd ſhould be deſtroyed. Beſides, letters from the Pope 
| Cardinal were ſent to her, to the ſame effect: for, 
lereas her revenue was not ſufficient to maintain that immo- 
nte luxury to which ſhe had uſed herſelf, ſhe craved ſome 
funiary aid of the Pope, under a pretence of managing a 
Ir ayainſt thoſe who had revolted from the church of Rome. 
e Pope wrote ſomething obſcurely, but the Cardinal plain- 
that the ſhould not want money for that war; yet ſo, 
5 _ muſt be firſt killed, whoſe names were given her 
scroll. Wü D153 23A) ieee Wenn 
The Queen ſhewed'theſe letters to Murray, and to the reſt 
gned tor the flaughter ;* either becauſe ſhe thought they 
hald have ſome notice of it another way; or elſe, to make 
n believe ſhe was ſincere towards them, as not Hiding from 
em any of her ſecret counſels. Thereupon, all other things 
ng fitted for the attempt, the Queen pretended a great de- 
to viſit the parts of Scotland Which lie north Wards; and 
don promoted her deſire, by his forward invitation. At 
b when ſhe came to Aberdeen, Auguſt 13. Gordon's wife, 
oman of a mandy ſpirĩt and cunning, uſed all her art to ſift 
t the Queen's mind, both to know her ſecret thoughts, and 
to incline them to her on party: ſhe knew well enough, 
n Its 
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that the deſigns of princes are alterable by ſmall moments, n 
ny times; ncither was ſhe ignorant, how the Queen ſtood 4 
fected a little before, towards both of them, Murray and Gy 
don too; for ſhe, hating them both, had ſometimes deliben 
ted privately with herſelf, which of them ſhe ſhould deſtn 
firſt: ſhe. conid not bear with the innocency ot Murray, 
being a curb to her licentiouſneſs; and as for Gordon, the h 
experienced his perfidiouſneſs againſt her father firſt, and im 
her mother; and beſides, ſhe feared his power: but the let 
of her uncles and the Pope urged her rather to deſtroy M 
ray. Gordon was not ignorant of the matter; and thereſo 
to caſt the balance, he promiſed by his wife to reſtore the RK 
man religion. The Queen was glad of that; yet there y 
one impediment, and that no great one, which kept her fra 
alſenting to him; and that was, that ſhe did not think itt 
{tand with her honour, to be reconciled to John his ſon ( 
a few days before had been committed to priſon for a tun 
raiſed at Edinburgh, but had made his e Cape), unleſs he retun 
ed to Stirling, to be there a priſoner of ſtate, at leaſt for af 
days. The Queen inſiſted upon this, not ſo much for that ca 
which was pretended, as that ſhe might have her way <> 
when Murray was killed, and might not be compelled to m 
ry, when her lover was abicnt. Gordon was willing to fat 
fy the Queen, yet made fome ſcruple to give up his fon 8 
pledge into the hands of a man, who was the moſt adverſe 
all others to his deſigns, (and that was John Earl of Marr, M 
ray's uncle, governor of Stirling cattle), eſpecially beingul 
certain how the Queen would take the murder, when it v 
committed. Whilit thefe cunning wits endeavoured to impd 
one upon, another, and were mutually ſuſpicious, the Queen: 
firming, that the delay was not on her part, that the mali 
was not diſpatched; and yct the uſed no expedition neither 
John Gordon, to ſhew himſelf officious, - and to watch al 
vents, had got together about 1000 of his friends and tent 
well armed, and had quartered them up and down in the neig 
bourhood near the town. But Murray, though he had not mud 
help at hand, and ſaw that all theſe things were prepared ſotł 
ruin, for he had had advices of it by his friends, both from u 
French and Engliſh courts ; neither placed he much confident 
in the Qucen ; yet, in the day-time, he performed bis ul 
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mices in the court, and at night had only one or two of his 
wants to — in his chamber; and, being often informed 
the plots of his enemies againſt him, yet, by the help of his 
nene * difappointed all their — — — 
About the ſame time, Bothwell was let down by a rope out 
a window, and ſo. eſcaped from the caftle of Ediburgh. 
Matters were put to a ſtand at Aberdeen, by reaſon of the diſ- 
imulation. on both ſides. And the Queen intending to make - 
further progreſs, was invited by John Leſlie, anobleman, 
nd client of Gordon's, to his houſe, about twelve miles off: that 
being a loneſome place, ſeemed fit to the Gordons to commit 
the murder: but Leſlie, who knew their ſecret deſign, intreat- 
d them not to put that brand of infamy on himſelf and his fa- 
nihy, that he of all men ſhould betray the Queen's brother, a 
(an not otherwiſe bad, againſt whom he had no private grudge. 
The next night they ſpent quietly enough at Rothemay, a town 
of the Abernethies, becauſe the day after they determined to 
lodge at Strathbogy, a caſtle of the Gordons ; ſo that they de- 
erred the murder till that time, becauſe there all would be in 
their power. In their journey, Gordon had a long diſcourſe 
vith the Queen ; and at laſt he came to this, plainly to deſire 
the Queen to pardon his fon John; that, being a young man, 
nd ignorant of the laws, he had made his eſcape out of priſon, 
Into which he was caſt for no hainous offence, only for a com- 

notion, which was not raiſed by him neither. But the 
wged, that her authority would be vilified, unleſs his fon 
would return, at leaſt for ſome days, into another priſon, 
tiouph a larger one; that ſo his former fault being, as it were, 
txpuated, he might be diſcharged in a handſomer way. Though 
lt was but a flight command, yet Gordon, who was unwilling 
to loſe the rtunity of committing the deſigned fact, ob- 
linately refuſed to comply with it, either becauſe he might 
alt the blame of the murder upon his fon, if the Queen did 
ot approve it when it was done; or becauſe, if the thing 
ould be done in the abſence of his ſon, though the was nat 
unwilling, yet he ſhould be kept as an hoſtage. The Queen was 
o much offended at this ſtubbornneſs of Gordon, that when 
ie was almoſt in ſight of his houſe, ſhe turned aſide another 
y. So that the whole plot, ſo wiſely contrived, as they 
was now quite thrown off the hinges, till they came 
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to Inverneſs: for there, beſides Gordon's being Lord Preſident 
tor the adminiſtration of juſtice, he alſo commanded the 
Queen's caſtle, which was ſcated on an high hill, and command. 
ed the town; and beſides, the whole country thereabous 
were his vaſſals. The Queen determined to lodge in the c. n 
{tle, but was not ſuffered by the guards. Being thus excl- n 
ded, ſhe began to fear, in regard ſhe was to lodge in an unfa- d 
tified town ; and, in the mean time, Hunt ley's ſon had about b 
1000 choice horſe now in arms, beſides a promiſcuous nult-W;; 
tude from the parts adjacent. But the Queen, taking counſel; 
from her preſent circumſtances, ſet a watch at all the avenues 

of the town: the commanded the ſhips which had brought her hy 
proviſions, to ride ready in the river, that, if her guards wer { 
beaten off, ſhe might have retreat to them. In the midit ol y 
the night, ſome ſcouts were ſent out by Huntley ;-and the fiſt i v. 
watch let them paſs on purpoſe, till they came to a narrow pa-Wth 
ſage; there they were all ſurrounded and taken: and among E. 
the highlanders, the Macintoſhes tribe, as ſoon as they under-· pr 
ſtood they were to fight againſt the Queen, forſook Hunte, N {: 
and came to her the day after into the town. A great muli- H. 
tude of the highlanders, when they heard of the danger of 
their Queen, partly by perſuaſion, and partly of their own ar- 
cord, came in, and eſpecially the Fraſers and Monroes, valiant 
families in thoſe countries. The Queen being now ſecure 
gainſt any force, began to beſiege the caſtle : the beſicpel 
were not enough in number, neither was the place well tor 
tified, or prepared to bear a ſiege, ſo that it was ſurrendered 
to her: the chief perſons that defended it were put to death; the 
reſt were ſent to their own homes. The nobility came in from 
all parts; upon the coming of ſome, others were permitted io 
go home: fo, on the fourth day after, with a guard ſtrong 
enough, ſhe returned to Aberdeen. There, being freed from 
fear, ſhe was mightily inflamed with hatred againſt Gordon; 
and being eager for revenge, ſhe again received her brother, 
outwardly, into her fayour, pretending, that her dependence 
was wholly on lim: nay, ſhe endeavoured to perſuade others 
that her ſafety and her own life was bound up in his. Here 
upon Gordon perceiving, that the whole face of the court v5 
altered; that the Earl of Murray, lately deſigned for the lau- 
ter, was now in great fayour ; and that himſelf was fin 
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fom the top of his aſpiring hopes, and made the object of a 
mortal hatred; and thinking he was gone farther than would 
admit of a retreat or pardon, betook himſelf to deſperate 
counſels : he thought no remedy better for his preſent danger 
than by all means to get the Queen into his power: and 
though he knew he-ſhould grievouſly offend her at preſent by 
the attempt, yet he did not deſpair but a woman's heart might 
te made flexible in time, by obſervance, flattery, and the mar- 
nage of his ſon, of which her uncles were ſuppoſed to be th 
contrivers. 2 of | . 
This deſign he communicated to his friends, and reſolved, 
by ſome means or other, to remove Murray out of the way 
for if that was but once done, there was none beſides, to 


oi whom the Queen would commit the government; or who 
lt was able to manage it. His ſpics gave him hopes, that the 
a thing was feaſible; and, amongſt others, George Gordon, 
gal of Sutherland, who was a daily attendant at court, and, 
e- pretending good will to the Qucen, fiſhed out all her coun- 
%, and, by. meſſengers proper for the purpoſe, acquainted 


Huntley with them: nay, he did not wy obſerve the op- 
e 


ot portunity of time and place, but alſo promiſed his aſſiſtance to 
a-WF cflet it. Beſides, the town lay open on every ſide, and ex- 
ant WW poſed to any private attempt; the inhabitants either won, by 
er bribery, or joined by alliances, or terrified by danger, would 
yet attempt nothing to the. contrary. The highlanders were diſ-, 


miſſed : with the Earl of Murray there were but a few, and 
they too came from remote parts, whom he did not much fear 
o diſoblige ; and, ſeeing all the neighbouring countries were 
on i his power, the matter might be tranſacted without blood- 
auß fied, and only one man's death might put the Queen into 
ogg tis hands; the other wounds might be eaſily cured. Theſe 
roug things drove him on to attempt the matter: and when the 
on i vy to accompliſh it was ready fixed, ſome letters of the Earl 
0! Sutherland and John Leſlie were intercepted, which diſ- 
co ered the whole intrigue. Sutherland, upon the diſcove- 
ly, fled for it; but Leſlie acknowledged his fault, and obtain» 
© pardon, and ever after, as long as he lived, performed true 
nd faithful ſervice, firſt to the Queen, then to the King. 
Huntley, who, with a great body of men, waited the event 
0 tis deſign, in a place almolt inacceſſible, by reaſon of the 
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marſhes that lay round there, by the advice of his friends 
determined to retreat to the mountains; but many of the 
neighbouring nobility then with the Queen, being his friend, 
he truſted to their promiſes, and therefore altered his reſoly 
tion, and determined to abide the ſucceſs of a battle in thy 
advantageous place. Murray had ſcarce 100 horſe in which 
he could confide ; but there followed him of the nobles then 
preſent, James Douglas, Earl of Morton, and Patrick Ling 
fay ; with theſe he marched forth againſt the enemy; the 
reſt were countrymen of the neighbourhood, gathered toge 
ther, about 800, whom Huntley for the moſt part had cor 
rupted betore, and were more likely ro draw on Murray 
men to their ruin, than to give them any aid; yet they mad 
mighty boaſt, and were mighty big in their expreſſions, pro 
miſing, that they themſelves, without any other help, wou 
ſabdue the enemy; and that others ſhould have nothing tf 
do but to look on, and ſtand as ſpectators of their actiom 
Some horſemen were ſent before to guard all paſſages about thai 
marſh, that Huntley might not _ the reſt marche 
foftly after ; and though the night before, many of the Gor 
donians had flipped away, yet he had {till with him abon 
300 men, maintaining themſelves in their poſt. Whe 
Murray came thither, he ſtood with his party in rank an 
order, on a ſmall hill, where he overlooked all the marſh 
the reſt, as they were advancing towards the enemy, gavec 
vident tokens of treachery, putting boughs of heath in thei 
caps (for that plant grows in abundance in thoſe parts), thi 
they might be known by the enemy. When they came near 
the Huntleans, ſecure of the ſucceſs, haſten to them, an 
feeing the adverſe army diſordered by the traitors, and pul 
to flight, that they might more nimbly purſue them, the 
threw away their lances, and with their drawn ſwords, Mo. 
terrify thoſe ranks that ſtood, they cried out, Treaſon, Tru 
Jon, and poured in with great violence upon the enemy. T 
traitors thinking, that they ſhould alſo put to flight ti 
ſtanding party, made haſte towards it: but Murray perce 
ving no hope in flight, and that nothing remained but to d 
nobly, cried out to his party to hold out their lances, a" 
not to let thoſe that were running away come in amon! 


them. They, being thus unexpectedly excluded from bo! q 
. 0 
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nos, paſſed by in great diſorder. But the Huntleans, wl:o 
thought the matter ended, and the victory ſure, when 
ky ſaw a party, though but ſmall, ſtanding in a terrible 
ner, with their pikes forward, they, who were making 
wards them in contuſion, and quite out of order, and could 
come into handy-blows, by reaſon of the length of clicir 
rs, being ſtruck with a ſudden terror, fled as ſwiftly as 
ky had purſued before. The revolters, perceiving this 
unge of fortune, preſſed upon them in their flight, and, as 
ring to make amends for their former fault, they were 
men that made all the ſlaughter of the day. There were 
2 of the Huntleans flain, and 100 taken priſoners; not fo 
ach as a man of the other army was loſt. Among the priſon- 
were Huntley himſelf, and his two ſons, John and Adam: 
| father being an old man, fat and corpulent, died in the 
nds of thoſe who took him; the reſt were brought to A- 
feen late at night. Murray had appointed a miniſter of 
I: goſpel ro wait for his return; where, in the firſt place, 
rave thanks to God almighty, who, out of his mercy a- 
e, beyond all mens expectation, without any ſtrength or 
om of his own, had delivered him and his men out of fo 
minent a danger: afterwards he went to the court, where, 
gh many congratulated him, yet the Queen gave no ſign 
joy at all, either in her ſpeech, or her countenance. 
A few days after, John Gordon was put to death, who 
generally pitied and lamented : for he was a manly youth, 
beautiful, and entering on the prime of his age; not ſo 
ich deſigned for the royal bed, as deceived by the pretence 
it; and that which moved no lefs indignation than pity, 
s, that he was beheaded by an unſkilful headſman. The 
ken beheld nis death with many tears; but as ſhe was prone 
conceal and counterfeit affections, ſo various deſcants were 
Ne upon her grief and paſſion ; and the rather becauſe moſt 
ple knew that ſhe hated her brother no leſs than Huntley. 
am was pardoned, as being a youth: George the eldeſt ſon, 
this deſperate caſe, fled from his houſe to his father-in- 
James Hamilton, there to ſhelter himſelf, or elſe to ob- 
his pardon through his mediation. As for Gordon's 
owers, juſt as the degrees of their offences were, more or 
' agg were fined, others baniſhed the land ; others were 
o. II, Du 
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{ent into remote parts of the kingdom, that they might raiſ 
no more commotions at home: thoſe who had the good fo 
tune to have powerful interceſſors, were pardoned their off 
ces, and taken into former grace and fayour. Matters bein 
thus ſettled, or at leaſt appeaſed for the preſent, the reſt 
che winter was ſpent in peace. 


The 27th day of November, Bothwell, who had eſcap 
out of priſon, was by a proclamation commanded to rende 
himſelf again; and he, not obcying, was declared a public eng 
my. When the Queen was returned from Aberdeen to \ 
Johnſton's, James Hamilton came to her, to beg pardon fi 
George Gordon his ſon-in-law : and though he had a gracio 
anſwer, yet he was forced to give up his ſon-in-law, w 
was ſent priſoner to Dunbar; and the next year after, whi 
was 1563, on the 26th of January, was brought to Edi 
burgh, there condemned for treaſon, and ſent back to D 
bar. 

It was about this time that there came out a proclamatio 
That no fleſh ſhould be eaten in Lent, on the penalty of 
fine. The pretence was (not any thing of religion, but)c 
vil advantage only: the Archbithop of St Andrew's, becau 
he did not forbear to hear and ſay maſs, after the edict nu 
at the coming in of the Queen, was committed priſoner t 
the cattle of Edinburgh: others, guilty of the ſame fan 
were puniſhed but ſlightly, yet were threatened to be more { 
verely treated, if they offended in the like fort again. 

And now came the day for the ſeſſion of parliament whid 
was ſummoned to be held the 2oth day of May, where tl 
Queen, with the crown on her head, and in her royal robe 
went in great pomp to the parliament-houſe, a new fight W;. 
many; but that men had been accuſtomed to bear the g 
vernment of women in her mother's and grandmother's day 
In that aſſembly ſome ſtatutes were made in favour of the Mun 
formed, and ſome coiners were puniſhed. The Queen ſpeſ 
reſt of the ſummer in Athol, where ſhe took the diverſion 
hunting. | | 

At the end of autumn, Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenno 
by the Qucen's leave, returned to Scotland, having been u 
worthily deſerted by the King of France, the 22d year ati. 
his departure, as I faid before: and the next year, wid 
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1564, in the month of January, at a convention of the 
ates, held almoſt on purpoſe for that very thing, his ba- 
ment was remitted, and his goods reſtored, the Queen 
kconding that remiſſion with many favourable word-, and 
xating the many great ſervices the Earl had done her in 
ber very infancy; ſhe having been delivered out of her ene- 
nies hands, and advanced to her throne by his means. Af- 
rards, Henry his ſon came out of England into Scotland, 
n-the 12th of February, having there obtained a convoy 
hr three months. The Queen of Scots received this young 
wn very graciouſly, being of high deſcent, very beautiful, 
ſon of her aunt ; ſhe took delight daily in his company, 
d the common ſaying was, that ſhe would marry hin; 
either was the nobility againſt it, becauſe they ſaw many ad- 
mtages might redound to Britain by that marriage, if it 
ld be made with the Queen of England's conſent; both of 
them were allied to her in an equal degree of conſanguinity ; 
nd ſhe was ſo far from being againſt it, that ſhe was willing 
ther to ſeem the author of it, and ſo to lay ſome obligation 
pon her in making the match; beſides, Elifabeth thought it 
vr her own advantage, to Humble the power of her relation, 
y this condeſcending marriage, that it might not ſwell be- 
fond what was ſafe and fit for neighbours. But when all was 
cluded on, there fell out an unlucky buſineſs, which a lit- 
e retarded all, and turned every thing as it were upſide 
on. To make it plain, I muſt deduce the original ſtory a 
ite higher, | | 
There was one David Rizio, born at Turin in Savoy; his 
Whither being honeſt, but poor, got a mean livelihood for 
imſelf and family, by teaching young people the firſt 
rounds of muſic; and having no other patrimony to leave 
Is children, he made them all, of both ſexes, ſkilful muſi- 
ns. David was one of them, who, being in the prime of 
ls youth, and having a voice, placed ſome hopes in his art 
bettering his fortune. He went to Nice, to the Duke of 
voy's court, which place that Duke had newly obtained; 
bit, meeting with no entertainment there anſwerable to his 
hopes, contriving every way to relieve himſelf in his penury, 
t was his chance to light upon Morettius, who, by the 
Uuke's command, was then preparing for a voyage to Scot- 
Uu 2 
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too, and, by fly inſinuations and accuſations, wormed the 


the young gentleman who was to be the Queen's huſband 
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land, and he accompanied him into Scotland; but Morettiq 
being a man of no great eſtate, and looking upon his ſeryj 
as unneceſſary and uſeleſs, he reſolved to ſtay in Scotland 
and try his fortune there, eſpecially becauſe he had hear 
that the Queen took great delight in muſic, and was not ig 
norant of the grounds of it herſelf. Well, to make way t 
her preſence, he firſt dealt with her muſicians, of which m 
ny were French, to admit him into their ſociety, which the 
did; and, having played his part once or twice, was like! 
very well, whereupon he was made one of their ſet and com 
pany ; and he ſo complied with the Queen's humour, tha 
partly flattering her, and partly by undermining others, 
grew high in her favour, and got him the extreme hatred an 
envy of his fellow-mulicians : neither was he content will 
this favourable turn of fortune; but he deſpiſed his equz 


bout of their places; then he roſe higher, and began to tre: 
about matters of ſtate, and by degrees was made ſecretatj 
nd by that means had opportunity of private converſe wil 
the Queen, apart from others, 

The ſudden advancement of this man from a low and a 
molt bepgarly eſtate, to ſo much power, wealth, and dignity 
aftorded matter of diſcourſe to the people: his fortune was ai 
bove his virtue; and his arrogance, contempt of his «quali 
and contention with his ſuperiors, were above his fortune 
This vanity and madneſs of the man was much increaſed an 
nouriſhed by the flattery of the nobility ; who ſought h 
friendſhip, courted him, admired his judgment, walked be 
fore his lodgings, and obſerved his levee : but Murray alon 
who had no diſſimulation in his heart, was ſo far fium faul 
ing on him, that he gave him many a- ſour look, whucl 
troubled the Queen, as much as David himſelf; but he, 0 
the other ſide, to uphold himſelf in his ſtation, againſt th 
hatred of the nobility, applied himſelf with great «dulation ! 


ſo that he came to be ſo familiar with him, as to be admitte 
to his chamber and bedſide, and to a ſecret conference vg 
him; where, taking the advantage of his unwary creduli 
and forwardne to compaſs his deſires, he perſucded im 
that he was the chict occaſion of the Queen's placing ler 0) v 
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won him: beſides, he threw in ſeeds of diſcord betwixt him 
xd Murray every day, as knowing, that if he was but re- 
noved, he ſhould pats the reſidue of his life without any at- 
front or diſturbance. 
There was now much talk abroad, not only of the Queen's 
urriage with Henry, and his ſecret recourſe to her; but alſo 
f the too great familiarity! betwixt; ber and David Rizies 
uray, who, by his plain, downright advice to his litter, 
vt nothing but her ill · will, reſolved to leave the court, that 
p he might not be thought; the author of what was acted 
ere. And the Queen was willing enough, that ſo ſevere 4 
xrviſor-of her actions ſhould, withdraw, eſpecially in a ſea- 
whilſt ſhe was ſtrengthening the contrary faction: for 
be recalled rhoſe who were baniſhed, Bothwell from France, 
eorge Gordon Earl of Sutherland, from Flanders: ſhe de- 
ered the other George Gordon, ſon to the Earl of, Hunt- 
5, out of priſon, and reſtored, him to his former place and 
lenity. When Bothwell was returned from France, Murray 
cuſes him of the treacherous practices he had lately com- 
ited againſt bim: ſome of thoſe noblemen and gentlemen, 
ho were his familiars in France, were witneſſes againſt him. 
he matter was clear and hajnous, to a degree of enormity, 
day was appointed for the trial; but the Queen firſt dealt 
Wnctily with her brother, to deſiſt from the proſecution ; 
lich he refuſed, judging his credit to be much at ſtake, 
ich way ſoever the balance inclined, What did the Queen 
next, but write letters to many of the nobility not to ap» 
rat the time appointed: and, as Alexander Earl of 
kncairn, Murray's intimate friend, was paſſing by Stirling, 
ſent for him out of the way to her; yet all good men 
Wc {0 well agreed in the caſe, that Bothwell being prejudged 
condemned beforehand in his own conſcience, and mo- 
d with the general deteſtation of the wicked attempt, durſt 
abide the trial. This favour of the people to Murray fo 
aged the Queen's mind againſt him, that ſhe haſtencd his 
before deſigned end; and the manner ſhe took to accom- 
Wu it, was this. Murray was to be ſent for to Perth, 
ere the Queen was with a few attendants: there Darnly 
6 to diſcourſe him; and in the conference they all knew 
yould fpeak his mind frecly ; and then a quarrel would a- 
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riſe; upon which David Rizio was to give him the fr 
blow, then tlie reſt were to wound him to death. Murray 
was made acquainted with this conſpiracy by his friends at 
court, yet, come what would on it, he reſolved to go: but, 
as he Was on his journey, being again adviſed by Patrick Ruth 
ven, he turned aſide to his mother's honſe, near Lochleven 
and, being troubled with a laſk,' excuſed himſelf, and ftai 
there. Some of his friends came thither to viſit him; ups 
which # report was preſently” ſpread, that he ſtaid there td 
intercept the Queen and Darnly in their return to Edin 
burgh; whereupon horſemen were ſent out, but they diſc 
vered no men in arms, or fign of any force; yet the Que: 
made ſuch haſte, and was ſo fearful in this Journey, s1 
{ome great danger had been near. 
The marriage was now at hand, and a great part of the mo 
bility called together at Stirling, that the Queen might coun 
tenance her will and pleaſure with ſome pretence of publi 
conſent. - "Moſt of thoſe. they ſent for were {ach as the 
knew would eaſily give their afſent ; or elſe that durſt nc 
oppoſe. Many of thoſe ſo congregated, aſſented to the mc 
tion, provided always that no alteration ſhould be made! 
the then eſtabliſhed religon; but the moſt part compli 
without any exception, to gratify the Queen; only Andie 
Stuart of Ochiltree openly protefſed, that he would neue 
give his conſent to the admiſſion of a Popiſh King. As 
Murray, he was not averſe to the marriage, (for he ws! 
firſt adviſer, that the young man ſhould be called out of Eng 
land), but he foreſaw what tumults it would occaſion, pr 
vided it ſhould be celebrated without the conſent of 
Queen of England: beſides, he promiſed to procure her co 
ſent, that ſo all things might go on favourably, provil 
being made about religion ; but, perceiving that there wol 
be no freedom of debate in that convention, he choſe rath 
to be abſent, than to declare his opinion, which might pro 
deſtructive to himſelf, and no way advantageous to the c 
monwealth. a ä _ 
Moreover, there was a queſtion ſtarted and diſcourſ 
mongſt the vulgar, whether the Queen, upon her huſban 
death, might not marry any other man whom ſhe plea 
Some were of opinion, that a Queen might have the 1 
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freedom, as people even of the commonalty have: others on 
the contrary affirmed, that the caſe was different in reference 
to heirs. of kingdoms, where, at one and the fame time, 
n huſband were to be taken to a wife, and a king to be gi-, 
jen to the people; and that it was far more equitable, that 
ll the people ſhould provide an huſband for one young 
Queen, than that one young Queen ſhould chuſe a King for 
Merge 16 +: big 61-300 26K 
In the month of July came an ambaſſador from England, 
yho declared, that his. miſtreſs could not help wondering, 
that ſince they were both equally allied to her, they ſhould 
recipitate ſo great an affair without acquainting her with it; 
nd therefore ſhe earneſtly  defired, that they would ſtay a 
tle while, and weigh the thing a little more ſeriouſly, to 
the great advantage, probably, of both. kingdoms. This 
enbaſſy had no effect: upon that Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
* ſent by the Queen of England, to tell Lennox and his 
„ that they had a convoy from her, to return at a ſet day, 
nd that day was now paſt, and therefore ſhe commanded 
them to return; and if they did not, they were to be baniſh- 
xd, and their goods confiſcated. They were not at all terri- 
id with theſe threats; but perſiſted in their purpoſe. - In, 
ke mean time, the Queen being ſenſible, ..that it would 
Wm a very incongruous match, if ſhe, who was lately the 
it! of a great King, and beſides, the heireſs of an illuſtrious 
Lngdom, ſhould marry a private young man, who had no 
te of honour conferred upon him, ſhe made an edict, pro- 
liming Darnly Duke of Rotheſay, and Earl of Roſs. More- 
yer, the predictions of wizardly women in both kingdoms, 
ntributed very much to haſten the marriage: theſe, it ſeems, 
ropheſied, that if it was conſummated before the end of Ju- 
it would prove of much future advantage to them both; 
not, of much reproach and ignominy. Befides, rumours 
ere ſpread abroad of the death of the Queen of England, 
ad the day mentioned, before which ſhe ſhould die. 
Which prediction ſeemed not ſo much to divine things, as to 
Kare a conſpiracy of her ſubjects againſt her. This alſo 
ed much to the Queen's haſte ; ſhe knew her uncles 
fould be averſe to the marriage; and if it ſhould be longer 
ayed, the feared they would find out ſome new obſtacle, 
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conclude. | 
For when the ſecret decree and reſolution was made, to 
carry on tlie holy war through all Chriſtendom, and Guif 
was appointed general of the league to extirpate the reformed 
religion, it made hun have high and ambitious hopes; and 
cherefore he determined, by Is fifter's daughter, fo to trow 
ble Britain with domeſtic tumults, that they ſhould not b: 
able to aid their frietidde beybiid fea, And David, whe 
could then de maſt wie ehe een, urged, that the mar 
riage would be fignl advantages ro alf Chriſtendom, be 
cauſe Henry Dummy and bis fariier were Ikiff maintainers o 
the Popiſi religion, and very ptadions in both kingdoms, a 
ked to great\fatnilſes; and had large clans under their com 
nuand. - This Fegg long debated,” was t laſt carried; for l 
knew, that if che marriage 'was made by the conſent of th 
Queen of Bugland; and the tiobility of Scbtland, he hou 
incur two great di ſadvantages: one, that he ſhould be nc 
wiſe in favour” as before; and the other, that the reformet 
religion would be ſecured. But if the Queen adhered to th 
council of Trent, then he promiſed honours, eccleſiaſtic 
dignities, heaps of money, and dnrivaled power, to himſcl 
ſo that, turning evety ſtone; he at laſt procured that th 
marriage ſhould” be haſtened; though the Scots were no 
much for it, and the Engliſtr were very much againſt it. 
Note, that the name of , as joined with „in the titlt 
though before de for at —_ of the cl 
logue of the Scottiſh Kings, prefixed to the body of this hiſtory. 


Maxx and HENRT STUART: 

Henry Stuart was married to Mary Stuart, July 29. ; * 
oyes being made, proclamation of it was publicly read, ui 
the applauſe of the multitude, Ged ſave Henry and Ma 
King and Duten of Scotland; and the day after they vt 
proclaimed in like manner by an hefald at Edinburgh. I. 
affair gave mighty offence to the nobility, and to the col 
mons too; nay ſome fretted, and openly ſtormed, that it w 
thing of the worſt example that ever was: for to what p! 
poſe was it to cali a council about conſtituting a King, „ 
never to z{k cheit advice, nor to comply with their authori 
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to ſet up an herald inſtead of a ſenate, and a proclamation 
ra ſtatute of parliament or order of council? So that it was 
t (aid they) a conſultation, but an eſſay rather, how the 
ots would bear the yoke of tyranny. The abſence of ſo ma- 
{nobles increaſed the ſuſpicion : the chief nobility were a- 
y, as, James Duke of Chaſtelherault, Gileſpic Earl of Ar- 
fl, James Earl of Murray, Alexander Earl of Glencairn, 
ndrew Earl of Rothes, and many others of rich and noble 
milies. Heralds were ſent to them to come in; which they 
t doing, were baniſhed, and went moſt of them into Argyll, 
d their erz2mies were recalled to court. The King and Queen 
ring got as many forces together as they thought were ſuf- 
ent to ſubdae the rebels, came with 1 men to Glaſgow. 


e rebels kept at Paiſley, where various / ,onſultations were 
, according to the diſpoſition of the parties. The King 
Queen ſent an herald at arms to have the caſtle of Hamil- 
n ſurrendered to them; which not being done, they prepa- 
|themſelves for the fight. The contrary faction was at va- 
ce one with another, and divided into ſeveral opinions. 
e Hamiltons, who had the greateſt power in thoſe parts, 
re of opinion, that no firm peace could be made, till the 
Ing and Queen were both taken out of the way; as long as 
ey were ſafe, nothing could be expected but new wars, 
ntinual plots, and a counterfeit peace, worſe than an open 
Private men (ſaid they) may forget injuries offered 
being weary of proſecuting them; yea, ſometimes they 
recompenſed with great advantages; but the wrath of 
nces is not to be quenched but by death alone.” But Mur- 
and Glencairn, who underſtood that their diſcourſe was 
t founded on the good of the public, but their private ad- 
tage, (for, upon the Queen's death, they were the next 
's to the crown), did equally abhor the prince's death, and 
milton's government, which they had lately experienced 
be avaricious and crnel ; ſo that they were for milder coun- 
and, in regard it was a civil diſſenſion, in which, as 
there had been no blood ſhed, the diſputes having been 
herto managed by votes, not arms, they thought fit, if poſ- 
e to end it by an honeſt agreement. They thought ma- 
in the King's army would hearken to ſuch a propoſal, as 
ng defirons of peace, and would not be wanting to plead 
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for thoſe, that, in defence of their liberties, were forced 
take up arms. As for the King and Queen, they being) 
young, might not perhaps be ſo provident ; however they h 
not yet ſo tar tranſgreſſed, as to endanger the commonwealth 
As Gr private vices, which affected their oven names andy 
putations only, it was fittexg they were cured by other ren 
dies than death ei for they remembered it was an old canli 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, for their obſery; 
tion, That hidden vices ought to be overlooked in the lives a 
manners of princes ; that thoſe that would bear a double confi 
tion, ought to be taken in the beſt ſenſe ; and their open ones 
far borne with, as they did not endanger the ruin of the publ 
This opinion pleaſed the moſt, and the reſt of the Hamilta 
acquieſced in it, and reſolved to be quiet ; only James, di 
of their family, with 16 horſe, remained with the nobili 
who, being leſſened by the receſs of the Hamiltons, were not 
ble to give battle to the enemy, nor yet to break throuw 
each to his own clan; and therefore they complied with t 
neceſſity of the times, and came that night to Hamilton, a 
the next day to Edinburgh, to conſult how to manage the w 
but, in regard the caſtle, which commanded the town, f 
tinually played upon them, and their friends could not col 
in ſo ſoon from remote parts, as was requiſite ; and moreo 
the King and Queen were reported to be near them with tli 
forces; they, by the great perſuaſions and promiſes of In 
Maxwell of Herreis, directed their courſe towards Dumtn 
The King and Queen returned back to Glaſgow, and lettt 
Earl of Lennox, their lieutenant, in the country towards 
ſouth-· weſt: they themſclves went afterwards to Stirling, i 
thence into the middle of Fife. They made the greateſt per 
of the nobility take an oath, that if any commotion 2 
from England, they would faithfully oppoſe it; the reſt ee 
puniſhed, ſome by fine, ſome by baniſhment. The good {un 
thoſe who fled into England, where-ever they could find ti 
were ſeized upon, and they appointed courts of Oyer Mu 
Terminer, to be held in all counties, to inquire into the 
mains of the rebellion. 4. 

On the 9th of October, they drew out their army from 
dinburgh, and marched towards Dumfries. Maxwell, v* ü 
till that time had pretended to be deeply in with the Mut 
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ed rich was againſt the King, thinking it now a fit opportunity 
g lo make his own market, went out to meet them, as if he 
y hafWrould- have interceded for a general pardon. He dealt with 
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hem to have part of his father-in-law's eſtate, which he had 
great mind to: they looked upon 'him as an active ſubtile 
un, fit for counſel and buſineſs, and granted his requeſt: 
n he returned to the rebels, and told them, he could do 
hem no good; and therefore they muſt all ſhift for them- 
res; England was near at hand; if they would retire thi- 
, after he had ſettled his affairs at home, he would follow 
m, and live and die with the party. In the interim he got 


pub oo pounds of Murray, upon the account of money which 
ala aledged he had expended in liſting ſome horle : for being 
, commanded to raiſe ſome few troops of horſe, he cauſed all 
bil domeſtics to appear, as if they had been ſoldiers formally 


ited. The rebels were put in an univerſal conſternation at 
le appearance of the King and Queen, and at Maxwell's re- 
ot from them; ſo that the King and Queen did what they 
leꝛſed: they drove away moſt of the leaders of the faction, 
d the reſt were intent on the event of their danger; ſo that, 


„e ut the end of October, they returned to Edinburgh, and 

col things were quiet n Scotland till the beginning of the 
eo et enſuing ſpring. mid 155011 21s Ae 
h N A convention of all the eſtates of the kingdom was ſum- 
f ened to be held in March; that ſo the goods ot thoſe WE 
miri ere baniſhed might be confiſcated, their names ſtruck out ot 


de roll of the nobility, and their coats of arms, and traphics 
{ honour torn in pieces; neither of which the Kings of Sed» 
d can lawfully do, witliout an act of parliament. In the! 
trim, David, perceiving the court ta be quite empty of 
wility, and thinking it an opportunity to ſhew and declare 
e exceſſive reach of his power, put the Queen upon ſevere 
unſels, daily preſſing her to cut off ſome of the chict of the 
ction; if a few of them (ſaid he) were executed, the reit 
duld be quiet: and, as he thought, the Queen's guard be- 
g Scotſmen, would not eaſily conſent to the cruel murder of 
e nobility, he was very intent to have them thromn out of 
ar places, and to introduce foreigners in their room, (a pro- 
t that is wont to be the beginning of all tyranny) i; firſt, 
tion was made of ſending for ſome Germans over or tua 
A X 2 | 
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fervice ; becauſe that nation was remarkably loyal to its prin 
ces: but, when David had conſidered ſeriouſly; with himſelf 
he thought it conduced to his intereſt to have Italians : firſt 
becauſe, ; being his countrymen, he preſumed they would be 
more at his devotion : next, That being men of no. rcligic 
they would be fitter to make diſturbances; ſo that he thought 
they might eaſily be induced to venture upon any deſiꝑn, right 
or wrong; tor, being wicked and indigent perſons, born and 
bred up under tyrants uſed to war, and far from their oy 
home, they would not care what became of Britain; ant 
therefore ſeemed the moſt proper inſtruments to attempt in 
novations. Then foldiers of fortune were privately ſent for 
out of Flanders, and-ather countries of the continent; but 
they were to come by piecemeal, as it were one by one, and 
at ſeveral times too, that the deſign might not be detected 
It would be more dangerous (ſaid he) to offend any one of thi 
ruffians, than the Queen herſelf. 

But, as David's power and authority with the Queen dail 
increaſed, ſo the King grew daily cheaper with her: for, 
ſhe had been raſhly precipitate in making the marriage; ſo {i 
as ſoon repented, and gave manifeſt tokens of an altered mind 
For as, preſently after the marriage was celebrated, ſhe þ: 
publicly proclaimed him King by an herald, without the con 
ſent of the ſtates, and afterwards in all her mandates, till th: 
time, the King and Queen's name were expreſſed, the began" 
to change the order, keeping both names in, but ſetting be 
own firſt. At length the Queen, to depri ve her huſband e 
all opportunity of doing kindneſſes for any, found fault wi 
him; that whilſt he was buſy in hawking and hunting, man 
ſtate matters were unſeaſonably carried on, or elſe were who 
ly omitted; and therefore it wauld be better that the wp 
{bſ-ribe her name for them both; and, by this means, 1 
might enjoy his pleaſure, and yet no public buſineſs beet 
ed. He was willing to gratify her in every thing, and yield 
to be diſmiſſed upon ſuch fi ivolous grounds, that ſo, beit 
remote from the council and privity of public affairs, the 0 
ligation:of all boons might redound to the Queen herſelf : f 
ſhe thought this with herſelf; that if her huſband's fav0 
could do no good offices for any, and his anger were form 
dableto.none, he would by degrees fall into univerſal co 
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rmpt of all; and to increaſe the indignity, David was ſuliſti- 


7 med with an iron ſeal, to impreſs the King's name on pro- 
ot emations. He, thus fraudulently. cheated out ot public bu- 
| Mine's; leſt he might likewiſe prove an interruptor of their 
on irate pleaſures, in a very ſharp, winter was {ent away to 
ee, with a ſmall retinue, far beneath the dignity of ſome 


nivate perſons, for a prey, Lather than recreation. At rhe 
me time there fell ſuch a quantity of ſnow, that, the place 
t being very plentiful, and beſides, being infeſted, with 
tlieves 3 he that was always bred up at caurt, and uſed to a 
Ideral diet, was in great hazard of wanting neceflarics, unleſs 
; Biſhop of the Orcades had caſually come thither ; for he, 
nowing the ſcarcity of the place, brought him ſome wine 
d other proviſions ſor his uſe. 11 4 fn $I iba 
The Queen was not content to raiſe David out of his ob- 
furity, and to ſhew him to the people, but ſhe deviſed ano · 
her way how to clothe him with domeſtic honour: for 
ſbereas the Queen had, for fome months before, permitted 
ore company than was uſual to fit with her at table; that 
in the croud David's place might be leſs envied: hy this 
indie of popularity ſnhe thought that ſuch an pnuſual fight 
ad be, in ſome meaſure, rendered more familiar, by the 
con altitude of gueſts, and daily uſage, and ſo mens high ſto- 

MWuchs by degrees be inured to bear any thing. At, laſt it 
cone to this, that none but he, and one or two more, ſat at 
dee with her; and, that the littleneſs of the room might 
de off ſomething from the envy of the thing, ſometimes ſhe 
with Would cat in a ſmall parlour, ſometimes at David's own lod- 
nan. But the way ſhe, thus took to abare, did but increaſe 
ba e reflections ; for it nouriſhed ſuſpicions, and gave occaſion 
neh odd diſcourſes: mens thoughts were now inclined to the 
„Noi; and what ſerved to inflame them was, that he excced - 
een the King himſelf in houſehold ſtuff, in apparel, and 
ca che number of brave and ſtately horſes; and the matter 
bein ed the worſe for this, becaute all this ornament did 
c 00" credit his face, but his face rather ſpoiled all this ornament. 
hut the Queen, not being able to amend the faults of na- 
woe, endeavoured, by heaping wealth and honour upon him, 


omi raiſe him up to the degree of the nobles, that ſhe 


col ent cover the meanneſs of his birth, and the defects of 
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his body, with the luſtre of dignity and promotion ; and that 
having qualified him to ſit and and vote in parliament, 
might be the better able to give fuch a turn as ſhe pleaſed i 
the debates of chat aſſembly. But he was to be advanced 
degrees; left he might ſeem to be but a poor mercenary { 
nator. And firſt ſhe attempted to get him a piece of land nes 
Edinburgh, which the Scots call Aelvil : the owner of this lan 
his father-m-law, and others that were beſt able to perſut 
— were ſent for, and the Queen deals with the preſent e 
mf with his poſſeſſons; and ſhe deſired his father - in- 
friends to — to it: but this matter not ſucceeding 
en took the tepulſe as an affront to her; and, what wa 
— David took it very hainoufly alſo. Theſe things bein 
noiſed abroad, the commonalty bewailed the fad ſtate of affin 
and expected that things — worſe, if men eminent 
their nobility and reputation Pole d be turned out of the 
ancient putrimonies, to ꝑratify om luſt of a bepparly- varl 
nay, many of the more ancient among them called to mind 
and told others of that time, when Cochran wiekedly fi 
the King's brother, and from a ſtonecutter was made Earl. 
Marr; which raiſed up ſuch a fire of civil war, that cos 
not be extinguiſhed but by the death —_ the King, and alot 
the deſtruction of rhe kingdom. Theſe things were (pok 
openly, 'but -in private men went farther in their muttering 
as it uſeth to be in matters not very creditable : yet the Ki 
would never be petſuaded to believe it, unlefs he ſaw it wit 
his own eyes; ſo that one time hearing that David wasp 
into the Queen's bedchamber, he came to a little 1 
key of which he always carried about him, and found it bolt 
ed in the inſide, which it never uſed to be; he knocked, 1 
body anſwered ; upon that, 'conceiving great wrath and 
dignat ion in his heart, he could hardly fleep a wink that nig 
From that time forward, he conſulted with ſome of his d 
meſties (for he durſt truſt but a few, many of them hay! 
been corrupted by the Queen, and put upon him rather! 
{pies of his actions, than attendants on his perſon) how to" 
David out of the way; they approved his deſign, but coil 
not find a proper way to effect it. That conſultation had be 
managed for ſome days, when others of his ſervants, Y 
were not admitted to it, ſuſpected the deſign, and cher Wont: 
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ng evident tokens of it, they acquainted the Queen with it, 

d told her, they would ſhew her the cabal, and they were 
w good as their words. They obſerved and watched their 
pportunity, when others were ſhut out, and the King had 
aly his confidents with him: the Queen, as if ſhe were pal- 
lug through his chamber. to her own, ſurpriſing him with his 
jartizans : then ſhe inveighed againſt him molt bitterly, aud 
tiohly threatened his domeſtics, telling them, all their plots 
ere in vain ; ſhe knew all their minds and actions, and would 
uke care of them in due time. 

Matters being brought to this paſs, the King acquaints his 
ther with his unhappy condition: both concluded, that 
the only remedy. for the preſent malady was, to reconcile 
oe of the nobility who were preſent, and to recall thoſe that 
ere abſent : but great haſte was required in the thing, be- 
uſe the day was near at hand, wherein the Queen was re- 
dlved to condemn the nobles that were abſent, ſhe having 
led a convention of the eſtates for that purpoſe, againſt the 
jills of the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, who interceded 

the caſe : for they knew, that the accuſed had committed 
o ſuch hainous offence; and beſides, they foreſaw the danger 

t would enſue. | | F | 
About the ſame time the Queen of England ſent her a ve- 
large and obliging letter, full of prudent advice, in refe- 
ence to the — — eſtate of Scotland, endeavouring in a 
zntle and loving way, to incline her kinſwoman from a 
rrathful to a reconcileable temper. The nobility knew that 
ach letters were come, and they gueſſed what the contents 
ere; and thereupon the Queen counterfeited a more civil 
epect to them than ordinary, and began to read them in the 
reſence of many of them: as ſhe went on, David ſtood up, 
d bade her read no more, ſhe had read enough, ſhe ſhould ſtep. 
Lat carriage of his ſcemed to them rather arrogant than 

7; for they knew how imperiouſly he had carried it to- 
Wards her before; nay, and ſometimes he would reproye her 
Wore ſharply than her own huſband ever durſt do. 

At that time, the cauſe of the exiles was warmly diſputed 
me parliament-houſe: ſome, to gratify the Queen, would 
Mee the ſentence due to traitors paſſed upon them; others 
"WW ntended, that they had done nothing that deſerved ſo {c- 
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vere a treatment. In the mean time, David went about to 
all of them, one by one, to feel their pulſes, what each ont 
was inclined to do with the exiles, if he was choſen ſpeak 
by the reſt of the convention: he told them - plainly, tf 

en was reſolved to have them condemned, and it w 
vain for any of them to contend againſt it; and beſides, hd 
would be ſure to mcnr the Queen's diſpleaſure by it. His de 
ſign in this was, partly to confound the weaker ſpirits be 
twixt hope and fear, and partly to exclude the more reſolye 
out of the number of the judges ſelect, or lords of the articks 
or at leaſt that the major part might be of ſuch a kidney a 
would pleaſe the Queen. This audaciovs improbity, of { 
mean a fellow, was feared by ſome; and hated by all. Upc 
that, the King, by his father's advice, ſent for James D. 
glas and Patrick Lindſay, his kinfmen, one by the father, thi 
other by the mother's ſide: they advife with Patrick Ruthver 
an able man both for advice and execution; but he was { 
weakened with a long and tedious ſickneſs, that for fo 
months he could not riſe out of his bed; however, they wet 
willing to truſt him, amongſt ſome few others, in a mati 
of fach mighty moment, both by reaſon of his great prudence 
and alſo becauſe his children were couſin-germans to the King 
The King was told by them, what a great error he had confi 
mitted before, in ſuffering his kinſmen and friends to be dt 
ven from court, in favour of ſuch a baſe miſcreant as Rizio 
nay, he himſelf did, in effect, thruſt them out from ti 
court with his own hand, and ſo had advanced fuch a con 
remptible muſhroom, that now he himſelf was deſpiſed H 
Him : they had likewiſe a great deal of other diſcourſe co 
cerning the ftate of the public: the King was quickly broug 
to acknowledge his fault, and to promiſe to act nothing i 
the future, without the conſent of the nobility. 1 
But thoſe wiſe and experienced counſellors thought it nt 
ſafe to truſt the verbal promiſes of an uxorious young mn 
as believing that he might in time be enticed by his wife 
deny this capitulatlon, to their certain ruin; and there 
they drew up the heads of their contract in writing; whit 
he was very willing, nay forward, to ſubſcribe. The hes 
were, (For the eſtabliſhing religion, as it was provided! 
at the Queen's return to Scotland: to reſtore the periaſon 
01 
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dy bauiſhed, becauſe their country could not well be with- 
ttheir ſervice : to deſtroy David ; for, as long as he was 
ive, the King could not maintain his dignity, nor the nodi- 
y live in fatety.” They all ſet their hands to this ſche- 
, wherein the King profeſſing himſelf to be the author of 
homicide, they reſolved preſently to attempt the tact, 
th to prevent the condemnation of the abſent nob'cs, and 
0, lelt delay might diſcover their deſign. And therefore, 


eien the Queen was at ſupper, in a narrow private room, 
cls Wh Earl of Argyll's wife and David fitting with her, as they 
ye wont, and but few attendants, for the room would not 


Id many; James Douglas, Earl of Morton, with a great 
mber of his friends, were walking in an outer chamber, 
ir faithful friends and vaſſals were commanded to ſtay be- 
in che yard, to quiet the tumult, if any ſhould be. The 
ng comes out of his own chamber, which was bclow the 
een's, and goes up to her by a narrow pair of {tairs, 
ich were open to none but himſelf ; Patrick Ruthven fol - 
red him armed, with but four or five companions at moſt: 
y entered into the parlour where they were at ſupper ; 
| the Queen, being ſomething moved at that unuſual ap- 
ing rance of armed men, and alſo perceiving Ruthven haggard 
{ lean by reaſon of his late diſeaſe, and yet in his armour, 
ed him, what was the matter? For the ipectators thought, 
20 his fever had diſturbed, his head, and put him beſides 
m reif. He commanded David to riſe, and come forth; 
be place he ſat in was not fit for him. The Queen pre- 
ly roſe, and ſought to defend him by the interpolal of her 
; but the King took her in his arms, and bade her take 
rage, they would do her no hurt, only the death of that 
in was reſolved on. They haled David out into the next, 
n into the outer chamber: there thoſe that waited, with 
glas, diſpatched him at laſt, after having given him ma- 
Vvounds; which was againſt the mind of all thoſe who 
Jpired his death, for they reſolved to hang him up public- 
s knowing it would be a grateful ſpectacle to all the people. 
here went a conſtant report, that one Jobn Damiot, 2 
ch prieſt, who was reputed a conjurer, told David once 
twice, (That now he had feathered his neſt, he ſhould 
oe, and withdraw hiinſelf from the envy of the nobles, 
oL. I. 1 5 | 
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who would be too hard for him: and that David anſwerg 
e the Scots were greater threateners than fighters.” He w; 
alfo told, a little before his death, That he ſhould take he 
of a baſtard.” To which he replied, *© That, as long a8 
lived,” no baſtard ſhould have fo much power in Scotland, 
that he need fear it :” for he thought his danger was pred 
ed from Murray; but the prophecy was cither fulfilled, 
cluded, by George Douglas's giving him his firſt blow, y 
was a natural fon of the Earl of Angus: after he had on 
begun, then every one ftruck in order as he ſtood, note 
cepting the prince, either prompted by his own jult reſc 
ment, or to come in for a ſhare of the public vengean 
Hereupon'a tumult aroſe all over the houſe, and the Earl, 
Huntley, Athol, and Bothwell, who were at ſupper in 
ther part of the palace, were ruſhing out: but they we 
kept within their chamber, by thoſe who guarded the cou 
below, and had no harm done them. Ruthven went out of 
parlour into the Queen's bedchamber ; where not being i 
to ſtand; he fat down, and called for ſomething to dr 
Whereupon the Queen fell upon him with ſuch words as 
preſent grief and fury ſuggeſted to her, calling him a pd 
dious traitor, and aſked him, “ How he durſt be ſo bold, 
to ſpeak to her, ſitting, whcreas ſhe herſelf ſtood!“ Het 
cuſed it, as not done out of pride, but weakneſs of bc 
but adviſed her, That, in managing the affairs of the ki 
dom, ſhe would rather conſalt the ncbility, who had 2 « 


cern in the public welfare, than vagrants, who could gie. 
pledge for their loyalty, and Who had nothing to loſe, c (ho 
in eſtate or credit; neither was the fact, then commit} f 
without a precedent : that Scotland was a kingdom bount he 
by laws, and was never wont to be governed by the will a 
pleaſure of one man, but by the rule of the law, and thec bl 


ſent of the nobility ; and, if any former King had d,.“ 
otherwiſe,” he had fmarted ſeverely for it: neither wei 
Scots at preſent ſo far degeyerated from their anceſtors, 8 
bear not only the government, but even the fervitude, 
{tranger, who was ſcarce” worthy to be their ſlave.” 


Queen'was more enraged-at this ſpeech,” than before : wi 


upon they departed, "having placed guards in all conv ̃ 15 
places, to hinder the rifing of any :umult. | b 0 
00G 907 to ee , eee | 
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in the mem time, the news was carried all over the town ; 
was received as every one's diſpoſition was, right or 
ng; they took arms, and went tu the palace: there the 
nz ſh2wed himſelf to them out of a window, and told the 
ultitude, * That he and the Queen were ſafe, and there 
$no cauſe for their tumultuous aſſembly : what was done, 
x by his command; and what that ws, they ſhould know 
time; and therefore, at preſent, every one ſhould go to 
; own houſe.” Upon which command they withdrew, 
cept ſome few, that ſtaid to Keep guard. The next day 
the morning, the nobles that were returned from England, 
rendered * themſelves to take their trial in the rown-hall, 
nz ready to plead their cauſe, for that was the day ap- 
Wired ; but no body appearing againſt them, they openly 
teſted, that it was not their fault, for they were ready to 

it to a legal trial; and ſo every one returned to his own 
ging. The Queen ſent for her brother, and, after a long 
nference with him, ſhe gave him hopes, that ever after ſhe 
ud be adviſed by the nobles. Then the guards were leſ- 
Wd; though many thought, this her clemency preſaged no 
od to the public; for ſhe gathered together the ſoldiers of 


old guard, and went through a back gate by 2 with 


orge Seton, who attended her with 200 horſe, firſt to his 
tle, then to Dunbar: ſhe carried alſo the King along with 
; who was forced to obey, for fear of his life. There 
gathered a force together, and pretending a reconcilement 
thoſe who were lately come from baniſhment, ſhe turned 
fury upon the murderers of David; but they, yielding 
the times, ſhifted for themſelves ; and ſo, as if all were 
fand quiet, ſhe relapſed into her old humours. Firſt of 
ſhe cauſed David's body, which was buried before tlie 
of 2 neighbouring church, to be removed in the night, 
to be depoſited in the ſepalchre of the late King and hi: 
ren: which being one of her unaccountable actions, 
occaſion to ugly reports: for what greater confeſſion of 
tery with him could ſhe well make, than, as far as ſhe 
able, to make the funeral of ſuch an obſcure fellow, wl:o 
neither liberally brought up, nor had deſerved well of 
public, equal with thoſe of her father and brothers? and, 
nereaſe the indignity of the thing, ſhe put the miſcreanc 
1 
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almoſt into the arms of Magdalene Valois, the late Queen 
As for her huſband, ſhe threatened him, and gave him m: 
ſide-blows in her diſcourſes, and did her endeavour to take: 
way all power from him, and to render him as contemptb 
as the could. 

At this time the proceſs was very ſevere againſt Dari 
murderers ; many of the accuſed were baniſhed, ſome to 0 
place, ſome to another; many were fined ; ſome (but th 
moſt innocent, and therefore. ſecure from any apprehenſior 
put to death; for the prime of the faction were fled, ſomet 
England, others to the highlands : thoſe who were but ti 
leaſt ſuſpected to have had a hand in it, had their offices a 
employments taken from them, and beſtowed upon their 
nemies: and a proclamation was made by an herald (whic 
excited laughter amidſt all this ſorrow), That no man ſho 
ſay, the King was a partaker in, or ſo much as privy to] 
vid's ſlaughter.” This commotion being a little ſettled, att 
the 13th of April, the Earl of Argyl and Murray were n 
ceived into favour ; and ſhe herſelf growing very big, a 
drawing near het time, retired into Edinbureb caltle ; a 
on the 19th day of June, a little after nine o'clock at nigit 
was brought to bed of a ſon, afterwards called James VI. 


BOOK x. 


HE Queen, after her delivery, received all other viſitan 
T with kindneſs enough, ſuitable to the occaſion of ap 
blic joy; but when her huſband came, ſhe and her attendun 
comported themſelves fo, in ſpeech and countenance, 2 
they were afraid of nothing more, than that he ſhould n 
underſtand, that his preſence was diſdained, and his compa 
unacceptable to them all: but, on the contrary, Bothwell 
lone was the man; he managed all affairs: the Queen wa 
inclined to him, that ſhe would have it underſtood, no li 
would be obtained from her, but by his mediation : and, 
if ſhe was afraid her favours to him were but mean, and " 
ſuthciently known, on a certain day ſhe took one or two vi 
her, and went down to the haven, called Newhaven ; 1 
her attendants not knowing whither ſhe was going, {he we 
on board a ſmall veſſel, prepared there for her: William a 
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Amond Blackater, Edward Robertſon, and Thomas Dickſon, 
| Bothwell's creatures, and pirates of known rapacity, had 
fited the ſhip before. With this guard of robbers, to the 
neat admiration of all good men, ſhe ventured to fea, ta- 
king none of her honeſt ſervants along with her. She land- 
& at Alloa,. a caſtle of the Earl of Marr's ; where ſhe ſo de- 
neaned herſelf for ſome time, as if ſhe had forgot, not on- 
ly the dignity of a Queen, but even the modeſty of a matron. 

The King, when he heard. of 'the Queen's ſudden depar- 
ture, followed her as faſt as he could by land: his deſign and 
hopes were, to be with her, and to enjoy mutual ſociety, as 
man and wife: but he, as an importunate ditturber of her 
pleaſures, was ordered to go back from whence he came, and 
had hardly time allowed him for his ſervants to refreſh them- 
ves. A few days after, the Queen returned to Edin- 
hurgh ; and becauſe, it ſecms, ſhe would avoid the croud of 
yople, ſhe went not to her own palace, but to the houſe of 
private man in the neighbourhood : from thence ſhe went 
to another, where the annual convention, called the exche- 
quer-court, was then held, not ſo much for the largeneſs of 
the houſe, or the pleaſure of the gardens, as, that one David 
halmers, a creature of Bothwell's, had an houſe near it, 
whoſe back-door was contiguous to the Queen's garden, by 
which Bothwell might paſs in and out to her, as often as he 
pleaſed. In the mean time, the King finding no place for fa- 
our with his wife, is ſent away with injuries and re- 
proaches ; and having often tried her ſpirit, yet by no offices 
df obſcrvance. could he obtain to be admitted to conjugal fa- 
niliarity, as before; whereupon he retired in diſcontent to 
dirling. A while after, the Queen apppointed to go to Jed- 
wurgh, to hold a convention. About the beginning of Octo- 
er, Bothwell prepared an expedition into Lidſdale; and; 

rying himſelf there, neither according to the place which 
e held, nor the dignity of his family, nor the expectation of 
Wy man, a pitiful highwayman, whom he had taken and al- 
bolt diſpatched with a leaden bullet unawares, wounded him, 
nd ſo he was carried to Hermitage cattle, in great danger of 
s life. When the news was brought to the Queen at Borth- 
e weck, though the winter was very ſharp, ſhe flew in haſte, 
m alt to Mulroſs, then to Jedburgh; there, though ſhe received 
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certain intelligence, that Bothwell was alive, yet being in- 
patient of delay, and not able to forbear, though in {uch a 
bad time of the year, notwithſtanding the difficulty of the 
way, and the danger of robbers, ſhe put herſelf on her 
journey, with ſuch attendants, as hardly any honeſt man, 
though he was but of a mean condition, would truſt his life 
and fortune to. From thence ſhe returned again to Jed- 
burgh, and there ſhe was mighty diligent in making great 
Preparations for Bothwell's being brought thither : and truly, 
when he came there, their converſation together was littk 
for the credit of either of them. At laſt the Queen herſelf 
either having fatigued nature too far by her continual toil 
and watching day and night; or elſe being particularly deſline 
to it by the ſecret providence of God, fell into ſuch a dan 
gerous illneſs, that no body almoſt expected, or could hope 
for her life. When the King heard of it, he went that ven 
moment to Jedburgh with all poſſible expedition, both te 
give her a viſit, and to teſtify his obſervance by all the go 
offides he could; and alſo to incline her to a better courſe 0 
lite, hoping ſhe might repent of what ſhe had done; as pe 
ple are wont to do, when they are in a great deal of danger 
But ſhe, on the contrary, would not ſhew the leaſt ſign o 
reconciliation ; no, ſhe charged no body ſhould riſe up an 
ſalute him as he came in, and forbade their giving him | 
much as one ſingle night's entertainment: but ſhe, ſuſpectin 
the diſpoſition of Marray, as being courteous and civil, de 
fired his wife to make haſte home and feign herſelf ſick, an 
go immediately to bed, that ſo, on the pretence of ſickneſ 
the King might be excluded even from thence ; thus 
made it her buſineſs to force him to be gone, for want 
lodging: which he had done, had not one of the family « 
the Homes, even for very ſhame, pretended a ſudden au 
for his departure, and ſo left his lodging free for the King. 
The next day in the morning, he returned again to Stirling 
his return was the more reflected upon, becauſe, at the ve 
ſame time, Bothwell was carried out of the place where | 
lodged, to the Queen's lodgings, in the face of all the peoph 
and though neither of then: were well recovered, ſhe from h 
+ difeaſe, he from his wound, yet they travelled, firſt to x 
fo, then to Coldinghun, next to Craigmiller (a caſtle ti 
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miles from Edinburgh), quite indifferent and careleſs as to the 
"Wl ports that were ſpread of them by the way. The Queen, 
n al her diſcourſe, profeſſed that the could never live, unleſs 
eh fic was divorced from the King; and that if ſhe could not 
"WW ein that point, the would lay violent hands on herſelf. She 
1Wvould ever and anon ſpeak of a divorce, and would ſay, it 
fe night be eaſily effected, if the Pope's bull was but recalled, by 
$hich pardon had been granted them for marrying contrary 
to the Papal laws; but ſceing this matter was not like to go 
d ſhe expected (for theſe things were acted in the preſence of 
many of the nobility), ſhe lei off all her other methods, and 
ontrived nothing elſe in her mind, but how to diſpatch him 
wt of the world at once. 

A little before winter, when the ambaſſadors from France 
nd England came to be witneſſes at the biptiſm of the prince, 
de Queen ſtrove, as far as my or induſtry could, to make 
bothwell appear the moſt magnificent amongſt all her ſubjects 
nd gueſts at the entertainment; whereas her lawful huſband 
rs not allowed neceſſaries at the chriſtening; nay, was for- 
id to come in ſight of the ambaſſadors ; and even his ſervants, 
that were appointed to be his daily attendants, were taken 
tom him, and the nobility forbid to take any notice of him. 
But this her implacable carriage towards him, which the no- 
lity noted both now and heretofore, moved them to have 
Wie greater compaſſion for him, when they ſaw a young and 

umleſs perſon uſed after ſo reproachful a manner; and yet 
"Wt only bear it patiently, but even endeavour to appeaſe her 
ge by the moſt ſervile offices he could perform, in order, if 
uſible, to win ſome degree of her favour. As for his dreſs, 
e put the fault upon the embroiderers, goldſmiths, and o- 
er tradeſmen, though ir was a falſe and ſhameful pretence ; 
every body knew ſhe herſelf was the occaſion of it; tho 
fear Bothwel ſhould not have ornamcnts enow, ſhe wrougl t 
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«4 ny of them with her own hands. Beſides, foreign ambaſ- 
1 4 vors were adviſed not to enter into diſcourſe with the King, 
* eh they were in the ſame caſtle together the molt part of 


le day. ISS Ex ate 

The young King being thus uncourteouſly treated, expoſed 
the contempt of all, and ſeeing his rival honoured before 
ace, reſolyed to go to his father to Glaſgow, who, as ſon e 
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thought, had ſent for him. The Queen ſhewed her uſual he 
tred at his departure, ſhe took away all the filver-plate whic 
he had-uſed ever ſince he was married, and put pewter in thei 
ſtead ; beſides, ſhe gave him poifon before he went away, tha 
the evil might be more ſecret, it he died, when abſent fron 
court. But the poiſon wrought fooner, than thoſe who gave! 
ſuppoſed it would; for, before he was gone à mile from Sti 
ling, he had ſuch a grievous pain all over his body, that it wa 
very apparent his diſeaſe was nor caſual, but the act of frau 
and treachery. However, as ſoon as, he came to Glaſgow, th 
miſchief manifeſtly diſcovered itfelf ; blue puſtules aroſe all 
ver his body, and put him in ſuch pain and anguiſh, that the 
was little hopes of his life. James Abernethy, a learned, 
faithful, and an experienced phyſician, being conſulted abo 
his diſeaſe, anſwered preſently, that he had taken poiſon 
He ſent for the Queen's domeſtic phyſician ; but the Quee 
' would not ſuffer him to go, for fear he ſhould have ſkill enoup 
to cure him; and befides, ſhe was not willing that many ſhoul 
know of his being poiſoned. When the ceremonies of chr 
ſtening were over, and the company, by degrees, got home, tl 
Queen was private with Bothwell, having ſcarce ay more con 
pany, at mmond and Tullibardine, noblemens houle 
where ſhe ſpent a few days abour the beginning of Januar 
and ſo returned to Stirling, and pretended daily to go to Gl: 
gow ; but, expecting to hear every day of the King's deine 
to prevent the worſt, ſhe reſolved to have her ſon in her o 
| — and, that her deſign might occaſion no ſuſpicion, 

gan to find fault, that the honfe in which he was kept v 
inconvenient ; that in a moiſt and cold place he might be ſub 
to rheums: but the true cauſe of his removal was far oth 
wiſe; for it was very plain, that the place he was carried! 
was far more obnoxious upon tlie aforeſaid accounts, for hap 
it was ſituated in a low marſhy ſoil, having a mountain! betw 
it and the ſun-riſing. Upon that the child, though ſcarce | 
ven months old, was brought, in 4 ſharp winter, to E 
burgh. When {he heard there that the King was recovered 


having overcome the poiſon, by the vigour of his youth, aud 
the ſtrength of his natural conſtitution, ſhe renewed her Di. 
to deſtroy him, acquainting alſo ſome of the nobility with Tt 


deſign. In the mean time news was brought her, that the Mi 


io l 


Jueefſters, that were in a manner hereditary enemies of the King. 


1oup | | 
houlWitribated ro the deſign at Edinburgh; for that was the place 
chi lich ſeemed moſt convenient to them} both to commit, and 


ewife to conceal fo. great 4-wickedneſs ; for, there being a 
fear affembly of the nobles, the ſuſpicion might be put off 
"Mm one to the other, and fo divided between a great many. 
en the Queen had tried all the ways ſhe could to diſſemble 
t batred, at laſt, by many artful, upbraiding complaints and 
nentations paſſed betwixt them, ſhe could yet ſcarce make 
m believe, that ſhe was reconciled to him. The King, 
ace yet recovered from his diſeaſe, was brought in a litter 
Edinburgh, to the place deſigned for his murder, which 
hwell, in the Queen's abſence, had ninderrook to provide, 
chat was, an honſe uninhabited for ſome years before, near 
e walls of the city, in a loneſome, ſolitary place, between 
e mins of two. churches, where no noiſe or outcry could be 
rd: there he was huddled in with a few attendants only; 
the moſt of them (being ſuch as the Queen had put upon 
m, rather as ſpies than ſervants) were gone out of the way, 
breknowing the danger at hand; and thoſe that remained, 
A not get the keys of the door from the harbingers, that 
vided the lodgings. | K 40d "OW 
The thing the Queen was moſt intent upon was, to avert 
vpicion from herſelf; and ſhe proceeded ſo far in the art 
OL. II, 2 2 : 
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ef ciſſimulation, that the King was fully perſuaded there y 
a firm reconcilement betwixt them; ſo that he wrote lete 
to his father, who ſtaid behind ſick at.Glaſgow, in which þ 
gave him great hopes, and almoſt an affurance, that the Quee 
was now ſincerely his; and, commemorating ber many god 
offices towards him, he now p:omiled to himſelf, that all thing 
would change for the better. As he was, Writing theſe letter 
the Queen came in on a ſudden, and reading them, ſhe gn 
him many embraces and kiffes, telling him, That fight might 
pleaſed. ben; that now fhe ſaw there was no cloud of ſuſpiai 
hovering over bis mind. 1 
Things being thus well ſecured on that fide, her next d 
was to contrive, as nuch as poſſible, how to caſt the guilt i 
on another; and therefore the ſent for her brother Mum 
who had lately obtained leave, and was going to St Andrew! 
to viſit his wife, who lay there (as he heard) dangerouſly hi 
for, beſides the danger of her big belly, ſhe had puſtules, 
roſe all over her, body, with a violent fever. She pretend 
the whole cauſe of her detaining him to be for no other ent 
but that ſhe, might honourably diſmiſs the Duke of Say 
ambaſſador, who came too late to the Prince's ben and 
though this ſeemed a mean pretence to take him off trom 
Juſt and neceſſary a duty; yet he obeyed. la the interim, Mer 
Queen made her viſits, to the King every day conſtantly, : 
reconciled hin, to Bothwell ; whom ſhe by all means deſited Wh, 
keep entirely unſuſpected. She made him large promiſe Won 
her affection for the time to come; which over- officious C 
riage, though ſuſpected by all, yet no man was ſo bold, # 
adviſe che King of his danger, becauſe he had a habit of tegen 
the Queen whatever he heard, to inſinuate the more into: 
favour ; only Robert, the Queen's brother, moved uy 
with the exccrable horror of the deed; or with pity. go 
Young man, had the confidence to acquaint him of his Wim: 
plot agzinſt him, but on this condition, that he would ka 
it to himſelf, and provide for his ſafery after the beſt many 
he could, The King notwithſtanding revealed it to the M 
- according to his cuſtom ; upon which Robert was called en 
and he ſtbbtly denied it, ſo that they gave one another then 
and were laying their hands on their {words.. The Queen Metz 
glad to ſce, thut her deſigns were likely to have io gu 
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ſuncluſion, and that fo near at hand, without her trouble: and 
herefore the calls for her other brother James, as if he was to 
de the 3 but her real intent was, that he might 
ewiſe be cut off on the fame occaſion : there was no body 
reſent but Bothwell, whb was ſo far from keeping them from 
tphting, that he would rather have Killed him that had the 
rſt of the combat himſelf, as plainly appeared, When he ſaid, 
dere was no reaſon James ſhould be ſent for in ſuch haſte, to 
rep thoſe from duelling, who, whatſoever they pretended, had 
v ſuch mighty ſtomach to it. This buſtle being quieted, the 
Veen and Bathwell were wholly intent how to perpetuate the 
turder, and how to do it with all imaginable privacy. The 
een, that ſhe might feign both love to her huſband, and a 
irviveneſs of paſt offences, cauſes her bed to be brought 
vn the palace, into a chaniber below the King's, where ſhe 
y, after ſhe had fat up late with him in diſcourſe tor ſome 
age l ll 1611 Kr SE (>> 
f the mean time, ſhe deviſes all manner of ways to caſt 
e odium of the fact, when committed, upon her brother 
mes, and the Earl of Morton; for ſhe thought, if thoſe two, 
hoſe real worth and authority was much feared and hated by 
er, were taken out of the way, all things elſe would fall in of 
hemſelves.” She was likewiſe incited to this by letters from 
e Pope, and from Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain. For the 
mmer before, having by her uncle deſired a ſum of money 
om the Pope, for Tevying an army to diſturb the {tate of 
pion in Britain; the Pope more cunningly, but the Cardi- 
i plainky, had adviſed her to deftroy thoſe who were the 
ateſt hinderances to the reſtitution of Popery, and they took 
re to ſpecify thoſe two Earls by name; if they were once 
ken off, they promifed whole heaps-of money for the war. 
e Qoeen thought ſome diſtant ridings of this matter were 
Nee ro the ears of the nobility ; and therefore, to clear her- 
From any ſuſpicion, or the leaft inclination to ſuch a thing, 
r ſhewed them the letters. © But theſe deſigns, fo ſubtilly 
as they ſeemed to be, were ſotnewhat diſturbed by fre- 
ent meſſengers from Murray's wife, how that ſhe had miſ- 
ried, and that there were ſmall hopes of her life. This 
| 3 brought him on the Lord's day, as he was going 
1 lermon; - whereupon he returned back to the Queen, and 
Zz 2 2 
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deſired leave of her to be gone: ſhe very much urged him 1 
tay one day longer, ro hear more certain news, alledging 8 
that if he made ber to much haſte, his coming would do be 
no good ; but if her diſeaſe abated, that then the next mon 
ing would be time enough ; but he was fully bent on his jour 
ney, and accordingly went. The Queen had. deferred th 
murder till at night; and to ſeem perfectly eaſy in her mind 
the would needs 5 the marriage, of &haltian, one of th 
muſficianz, in the very palace, and then the evening was paſſe 
in mirth and jollity ; then the went with a numerous atten 
ance to ſee her huſband ; ſhe ſpent ſome hours with him, an 
was merrier than uſual, often kiſing him, and giving him 
ring, as a token of her affection. After the Queen was gong 
the King, with the few ſeryants that were about him, rec 
lecting the proceedings of the paſt day, amongſt ſome comfo 
able ſpeeches given him by the Queen, he was troubled atth 
remembrance of a few words; for ſhe, whether not being 
ble to contain her joy, ariſing from the. hope that the mud 
would be now preſently acted. or whether it fell from her! 
chance, ſupped out a word, That David  Rizio was killed il 
laſt year, juſt about that time: though none of them like 
this unſcafonable mention of his death, yet becauſe the nig 
was pretty far ſpent, and the next morning was deſigned i 
ſports and paſtimes, they went ſpeedily to bed. In the me 
time, gunpowder, Was placed in the room below, to blo 
up the houſe; other things were cautiouſly and craftily enouior 
tranſacted; but one thing there was, which, though imgll 
itſelf, gave ſufficient proof of the wicked conſpiracy. Fort 
bed in which the Queen uſed ſometimes to lie, was tak 
from thence, and a. worſe put in its place, as if though tha 
were prodigal enough of their characters, they would howe! 
be faving of their money. In the mean time, one Pari 
Frenchman, a partizan in the conſpiracy, entered into 
King's bedchamber, and there toad filent, yet ſo, that! 
Queen might ſee him, and that was the ſign agreed on betwiiic! 
them, that all things were in a readineſs. As ſoon as ſhel 
Paris, as if Sebaſtian's marriage came into her mind, ſhe be 
to blame herſelf that ſhe had been ſo negligent, as not to dat 
that night at the wedding (as it was agreed), and to put it 
bride to bed as the manner is; upon which, the prelenthn 
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ad up, and went home. Being returned to the palace, 
had a pretty deal of diſcourſe with Bothwell : who being 
length diſmiſſed, went to his chamber, changed his cloaths, 
ton a ſoldier's coat, and, with a few in company, paſſed 
rough the guards into the town : two other parties of the 
aſpirators. came ſeveral,diflerent ways to the appointed place, 
d a few of them entered into the King's bedchamber, of 
hich they had the keys (as I ſaid before); and whilſt he was 
t alleep, they took him by the throat, and ſtrangled him, 
u {p they did one of his ſer vants who lay near him: when 
ey were murdered, they carried their bodies through a littl 
te, which they had made of purpoſe, in the walls of the ci- 
into a garden near at hand; then they ſet fire to the gun- 
der, which blew up the honſe from the very foundation, 
d made ſuch a noiſe, that it ſnook ſome of the neighbeur- 
bouſes; nay, thoſe that were ſound aſleep in the fartheſt 
of the city, were awakened, and frighted at the loudneſs 
ie report. When the decd was done, Bothwell was led 
t by the ruins of the city-walls, and ſo returned to the pa- 
Wc: through the guard, quite a different way from that which 
ame. This was the common rumour about the King's 
th, which held ſome days. The Queen had fat up that 
Wei co wait for the event, and hearing of the tumult, called 
aber choſe of the nobility who were at court, and, a- 
uglt the reſt, Bothwell ; and, by their advice, ſent out to 
Wo what was the matter, as if ſhe had been ignorant of all 
it was done; ſome going to inſpe& the body, fannd-the 
ng had only a linen ſkirt on the upper part of his body, the 
cl it lay naked; his other cloaths, and his ſlippers lay juſt 
th him: the common peqple came in great crouds to ſee lum, 
Ws many conjectures there were, yet they all agreed (which 
very afflifting to Bothwell) that he could never be thrown 
t of the houſe, by the force of the gunpowder, for there 
8 no part broken, braiſed, or black and blue, about his bodv, 
ich muſt neceſſarily have happened in a ruin by gunpow- 
ðbeſides, his cloaths that lay near him, were not ſo much 
inged with the flame, or covered with any aſhes ; fo that 
could not have been thrown thither by any caſualty, but 
t have been placed there by ſome body's hand on purpoſe. 
well returned home, and as if he had been ſtruck with ad-+ 
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miration, brought the news to the Queen; upon which | 
went to bed, and lay ſecure, ſoundly aſleep, a great part of th 
next dax. nen 
In the mean time, reports were ſpread abroad by the per 
cides, and carried into the borders of England before day, th 
the King was murdered by the deſign of Murray and Morton 
yet every body thought privately within ' himſelf, that t 
Queen muſt needs be the author of the bloody deed. Neithd 
was the Biſhop of St Andrew's free from ſuſpicion ; there we 
ſhrewd conjectures againſt him, as the high and cruel enm 
ries betwixt the families; neither was the Biſhop ever well re 
conciled to the Queen, before ſhe deſigned that wickednels ! 
her mind; and of late, when he accompanied her to Glaſpo 
he was made privy to all her counſels. It increaſed mens { 
ſpicions of him, that he was juſt then retired to the houle 
his brother the Earl of Arran, which was near the he 
where the King was ſlain ; whereas before, he always uſel 
live in ſome eminent part of the city, where he might con 
niently receive viſits, and ingratiate himſelf with the peop 
by feaſting them; and beſides, thoſe who dwelt in the big 
et part of the city, ſaw watch-lights in the houſe all the night 
and when the powder-clap was heard, then the lights we 
put out, and his vaſſals, many of whom watched in tix 
arms, were forbidden to go out of doors: but the true {tt 
of the matter of fact, which came to light after ſome mont 
gave occaſion to people to look upon thoſe things as & 
indications, which before were but ſuſpicions oni. 
When the murder was committed, meſſengers were 
ſently ſent into England, who were to report, that the Ai 
of Scots was cruelly murdered by his ſubjects, by the cont 
vance eſpecially of Murray and Morton. The news was il 
mediately brought to court, which fo inflamed all the Engiſ 
and made them have ſuch a perfect abhorrence of the wit 
nation, that for ſome days no Scotſman durſt walk abroad, 
could, without running the hazard of his life; and thou 
many letters paſſed to and fro, diſcovering the fectet con! 
vances of the plot, yet they could hardly be appeaſed. I. 
King's body, having been left a while as a ſpectacle to be 
zed upon, and a great concourſe of people continually flocuey 
thither to ſee it, the Queen ordered, that it ſhould be laid s 
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bier, and brought by porters into the palace. There ſhe 
rſelf viewed the body, the faireſt of that age, and yet her 
puntenance diſcovered not the ſecrets of her mind, neither 
ne way or other. The nobles that were there preſent, de- 
ed, that a ſtately and honourable funeral ſhould be made 
bir him: but the Queen ordered it fo, that he was carried by 
rate bearers in the night-time, and was butied in no manner 
ſtate; and that which increaſed the indignity the more, 
52s, that his grave was made near David Rizio; as if ſhe de- 
rned to ſacrifice the life of her huſband to the manes of that 
ie-wretch.. '; aſh | 
Two prodigies happened at that time, which are worth the 
chile to relate: one of them a little preceded the murder, 
d it was thus. One John Lundin, a gentleman of Fife, 
wing been long ſick of a fever, the day before the King was 
led, about noon raiſed himſelf a little in his bed, and, as if 
had been aitoniſhed, cried out to thoſe that ſtood by him, 
With a loud voice, To go help the King; for the parricides 
ere juſt then murdering bim; and a while after, he called out 
ith a mournful tone, Now it is too late to belp him, 
is already murdered; and he himſelf lived not long after 
had uttered thoſe words. The other was juſt at the time 
at the murder happened. Three of the familiar friends of 
le Earl of Athol's, the King's couſin, men of reputation for 
our and eſtate, Pa their lodgings not far from the King's; 
den they were aſleep about midnight, there was a. cer- 
un man ſeemed to game to Dougal Stuart, who lay next 
ie wall, and to drawy his hand gently over his beard and 
peck, fo to awake him, ſaying, Ariſe, they are offering vic- 
Ke to you, He preſently awaked, and conſidering the appa- 
don within himſelf, another of them cries. out preſently in 
e ſame bed, bo kicks me ? Dougal anſwered, Perbaps it 
a cat, which uſed to walk about in the night ;, upon which, 
e third, who was not yet awake, roſe preſently. out of 
ded, and ſtood up on the floor, demanding, I bo it was 
« bad given him @ box on the ear ? As ſoon as he had ſpoken, 
ron ſeemed to go out of the houſe by the door, and that 
without ſome noiſe. Whilſt they were deſcanting on what 
fy had heard and ſeen, the noiſe of the blowing up of the 
'g 5 houſe put them into a very terrible conſternation, When 
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the murder was committed, people were varioufly affected wit 
it, according as they loved or hated the King : all good me 
_ unanimouſly detefted it. He that took it moſt to heart, wy 
ohn Stuart, Earl of Athol, for many reaſons, but particularh 
ecauſe he was the chief maker of the match between thi 
Queen and him. The night after the murder, armed gu 
watched the palace, as is uſual in ſuch ſudden confternations 
and they hearing the outſide wall of the Earl of Athol's lod 
ging make a noiſe or crack, as if fome were ſoftly dipping a 
the foundation, they raiſed the family, which went no me 
to bed that night. The day after, the Earl took Todyings i 
the town, and, a little after that, went home, fot fear of bi 
hfe. The Earl of Murray, at his return to court from 
Andrew's, was not without datiger neither, for armed mel 
walked about his houſe at night; but he not being well, an 
his fervants being accuſtomed to watch with him all night, t 
villains could nor attempt thing againſt 1 
and openly they durſt not. At length Bothwell (s 0 wol 
willingly have been withont the tronble of it) reſofved to pe 
form the wicked deed with his own hands. And therefore, 
bout midnight, he aſked his domeſtics, how Murray did? The 
told him, he was ſadly afftited wich the gout: What, (aid if 
if we ſhould go and ſee him; and preſently he roſe up, a 
was making the beft of his way to his houfe. As he was gt 
ing, he was informed by Mui ray's qomeſtics, that Murr 
was goue to his brother Robert's, to be at more freedom 
eaſe, and out of the noiſe of the court; upon which he i 
no more, but grieved inwardly, that he had Joſt fo fair an on 
portunity,. and fo returned home. Mean while the Quit 
put on very demiureoks, and feigning great ſorrow, thong 
that way to reconcile the people to her; but that facceeded 
M with her, as the reſt of the confpiracy. For whereas it 
the cuſtom, rinie our of mind; for Queens, after their M 
bands death, to abſtain ſeveral days, not only ficm the li 
of men, but even from ſeeing the light, the indeed afted 
Eind of fictitious ſorrow, but her real joy fo exceeded it, f 
though the doors were ſhut, yet the windows were open, a 
throwing oſſher widow's weeds, in four days; ſhe could 
enough bear the fight of the ſun and air: and before tut 
days were over, being kardened againſt all the people could? 
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fe went to Seton, about ſeven miles from the town, and ne- 
er let Bothwell be one moment from her ſide; there her 
arriage was ſuch, that though the changed her habit a little, 
yet ſhe did not ſeem at all to mourn within. The place was 
il of the nobility, and ſhe went conſtantly every day a- 
road to the uſual ſports, though ſome of them were not ſo 
oper for the female ſex : but the coming of M. de Croke, a 
renchman (who had often before been ambaſſador in Scot- 
nd), did in ſome little degree diſturb their meaſures ; for he 
ling them how infamous the matter ſounded amongſt fo- 
rigners, they returned to Edinburgh: but Seton had ſo ma- 
y conveniencies, that though the farther hazard of her cre- 
it lay at ſtake upon it, yet the muſt needs return thither a- 
pin. There the main head of the conſultation was, how 
othwell might be acquitted of the King's murder. There 
as a deſign before, to try and acquit him; for preſent- 
won the King's death, Bothwell, and ſome of his accompli- 
came to the Marquis of Argyll, who was the hereditary 
wital judge in criminal cauſes. Firſt, they pretended they 
rc wholly ignorant of what was done, and wondered at it, 
2 new, unheard-of, and incredible thing; then they pre- 
qded to examination; they ſummoned ſome poor women 
t of the neighbourhood ; but they were daſhed betwixt hope 
id fear, uncertain whether they ſhould ſpeak out, or be ut- 
ly Glent; but, though they were very cautious in their 
ords, yet uttering more than was expected, they were diſ- 
harged, as having ſpoken nothing upon any certain grounds; 
Wd as for their teſtimony, it was an eaſy matter enough to 
pie it. Upon that, ſome of the King's ſervants were 
t for, who had efcaped the fire: they, when they were 
kd; how the! aſſaſſins could make their entrance? replied, 
Wt the keys were not in their power: and when it was cloſe- 
put to them again,” in whoſe hands they were? they an- 
ered, in the Queen's: upon that, the farther examination 
deferred, as the examiners pretended ; but indeed was 
ute ſuppreſſed ;| for they were afraid, if they went any far- 
v, the court-ſecrets would have been all publicly known. 
ud yet, to put à gloſs on the matter, a proclamation was 
lied, and a reward offered ro thoſe who ſhould diſcover 
authors of the King's murder. But, who dared be ſo bold 
LE - a | 


day, ſo many did as publicly inveigh againſt them: one 
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as to impeach Bothwell, ſince he was to be the accuſed, th 
judge, the examiner, and the exactor of the.puniſhment ? Y: 
this fear, which ſtopped the mouths of ſeveral ſingle perſong 
could not bridle the multitude. For libels were publiſkeW 
pictures made, and hawkers went by night about the ſtreag 
crying papers, by which the parricides might eaſily underſtand 
that the whole matter was diſcovered, both who deſigned t 
wickedneſs, and who aſſiſted in the execution of it: and t 
more prohibitions were · laid on the commonalty, the more d 
their grief make them ſpeak. Though the conſpirators {cen 
ed to deſpiſe theſe things, yet they were ſo inwardly, and 
ſenſibly touched at them, that they could not. diſſemble thei 
ſorrow : and therefore omitting the examination about th 
King's death, they fell upon another method that was ft 
more ſevere; and that was, againit the authors of libels, « 
(as they worded. it) the calumniators of Bothwell ; and it 
was ſo ſeverely proſecuted, that no pain nor colts were _ 
all the painters and writing-maſters were called together, 

ſee if by the pictures and libels they could diſcover the authon 
they farther added a clauſe, ſuitable enough to the edict, wic 
made it capital, not only to ſell the libels, but even to rc: 
them, when they were ſold. But they who endeavoured 
bridle the diſcourſe of the people, by threatening capital puniſ 
ment to them, were not fatisfied with the King's death, | 

retained their hatred againſt him, though in his grave. I 
Queen gave her huſband's goods, his arms, horſes, cloat 
and other houſchold ituff, either to his father's enemies, or 
the murderers themſelves, as if they had been forfeited to 
.cxchequer. As: theſe matters were acted in the broad face 


the tailors who was making ſome of the King's cloaths fit 
Bothwell to wear, was ſo bold as to ſay, now lie, ſaw the off 
country-cuſtom verified: That the execationer bad the cok 
of thoſe perſous that ſuffered by his band. 
They were under another mighty difficulty, how. th 
ſhould get the caſtle of Edinburgh. into the Queen's han 
John Earl of Marr was governor of. it, upon: condition if 
he ſhould deliver it vp to no body but by the ſpecial order 
the eſtates ; and though ſuch a, convention was to be 
avgnth after; vet the Quecn was ſo carneſt, chat every's 
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hy ſeemed to her very tedious, And therefore ſhe dealt 
nderhand with the Earl's friends and relations (for he him- 
if lay then very ſick at Stirling), to ſurrender the eaſtle to 
r; pretending this as the chief cauſe, why the commons of 
ünburgh were ſo tumultuous, (there being then a commo- 
n amongſt them), that ſhe could not keep them within the 
vunds of their duty, unleſs ſhe had that fort in her hands; 
d that thereupon, as an earneſt of her great affection to 
ann, ſhe would put her only ſon, the heir of the kingdom, 
to his hands, to be educated by him; which office of guar- 
nſhip his anceſtors had diſcharged to their great commen- 
tion in the care of ſo many other princes, of late times, 
t particularly in the education of his mother and grandfa- 
er. Though the Earl underſtood and ſaw clearly through 
tendency of theſe her promiſes and flatteries, yet he com- 
ed with her requeſt, The Queen, finding him more eaſy 
un ſhe hoped, makes it her next endeavour to be poſſeſſed 
the caſtle, with the firſt convenient opportunity, and yet 
keep her ſon too: when he would not hearken to that, 
ſets upon him by another wile, and makes propoſals that 
would come to Linlithgow, (in the mid-way between E- 
burgh and Stirling), there, on an appointed day, to receive 
Prince, and to furrender the caſtie. But this project be- 
ſuſpected of fraud, it was at laſt agreed, that he ſhould 
dchrered to Erſkine at Stirling, and that he, in the inte- 
, ſhould give the chief ot his * in holtage, tor the 
nder of the caſtlle. 
Theſe things gave ſome trovble to the parricides, but they 
re moſt of all perplexed with the daily complaints of the 
: of Lennox: he would not venture to come to court, by . 
lon of BothwelPs exorbitant power; but he earneſtly ſo- 
ned the Queen by letters, that ſhe would confine Bothwell, 
o without doubt was the author of the King's murder, till 
by ſhould be appointed for bringing him to his trial. She, 
ugh eluding his demand by many ſtratagems, yet finding 
t the examination! of ſo enormous a crime could not be as 
dd, deſigned to have it carried on in this manner. 
The aſſembly of the eſtates to be held on the 12tvof A. 
grew very near at hand; ſhe was defirons before that 
came to haxe the matter REL That ſo Bothwell being 
wes © 
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abſol ved by the votes of the judges, might be further cart 
by the ſuffrages of the whole parliament. This haſte w. 
the cauſe that nothing was carried on regularly, or according 
to cuſtom, in that judiciary proceſs. For the accuſers (2 
uſual) ought to have been cited, with their relations, as wil 
father, mother, fon, either to appear perſonally, or by g 
xy, within forty days, for that is the time limited by ti 
law, Here the father was only ſummoned to appear on t 
13thof April, without ſummoning any of his friends, excey 
ing his own family, which at that time was in a low conditin 
and reduced to a ſmall number. Whereas, in the mean tim 
Bothwell flew up and down the town, with whole troops 
vis heels: the Earl of Lennox thought it beſt for him uot 
come into a city full of his enemies, where he had no frien 
nor vaſſals to ſecure him; and beſides, if there was no dang 
of his life, yet therè could be no freedom of debate. Bo 
well appears at the day appointed, and comes into the toy 
hall, being both plaintiff and defendant, The judges of 
nobility were cited, molt of them his friends, none daring 
the other ſide to except againſt any one of them; only # 
bert Cuningham, one of Lennox's family, put a fmall ſtop 
the proceedings; he, craving liberty to ſpeak, declared, ti 
the proceſs was not according to law nor cuſtom, where t 
accuſed perſon was ſo powerful, that he could not be broug 
to puniſhment, and the accuſer was abſent for fear of his | 
and therefore, whatſoever ſhould be determined there, a i 
ing againſt law and equity, was null and void. Notw! 
ſtanding all that, they proceeded. Beſides, Gilbert Ea 
Caſſilis, being choſen one of the judges, rather for form's f 
tlian that he thought he ſhould do any good, deſired to 
excuſcd, and offered likewiſe to pay the: forfeiture, uſu 
laid upon thoſe who decline fitting ; but in that very ig 
of tune a meſſenger brought him a ring from the Queen, » 
a. command that he ſhould fit as one of the judges, or cli 
threatened to commit him to priſun. When that did not 
vail, ſhe. ſent a ſecond meſſenger, who told him he ſhout 
puniſhed as a traitor if he refuſed. Being terrified into 1 
ſach-means as theſe, they were forced to fit z and truly 
illue of the ſeſſions was this ; they declared they faw no fe ne 
to ſind Bothwell guilty ;- yet if any man at any time ü 
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ould lawfully accuſe him, they gave a caution that this judg- 
nent ſhould be no hinderance to him. Some thought they 
roceeded with great wiſdom in bringing it to ſuch an iſſue. 
or the indictment was grounded on ſuch words, that the ſe- 
witdcrett judges could never have found Bothwell guilty, for 
pi was laid againſt a murder committed on the ↄth ot February, 
7 thifwhereas the King was murdered on the roth. * 
n Thus Bothwell was acquitted of the fact, but not of the 
cenMofamy of it. Suſpicions increaſed upon him, and his puniſh- 
rr, though a ſhameleſs one, feemed —— to the 

teen, who was in great haſte to marry him. But, to 
uot Wblolve himſelf of the imputation with a better air, there 
rens a challenge poſted on the moſt eminent part of the 
langWourt, declaring, that though Bothwell was lawfully ac- 
Bo utted of the King's murder, yet, to make his iunocency 
rer the brighter, he was ready to decide the matter in 
duel, againſt any gentleman or perſon: of honauy. that 
ing GFoold dare to lay it to his charge. On the morning follow- 


ye there was one who did as manfully poſt up an anſwer 
top WW fis challenge, provided the place of combat was 


„ 
d, Mrbere he might declare his name without danger. Though 
ere ice things ſucceeded reaſonably well, yet the Queen in 
rouge partiament was more rugged than formerly; ſor where- 
before, ſhe pretended civility in her carriage, ſhe now 
3 Uanly diſcovered an inclination to tyranny; for ſhe now 

y denied what ſhe had promiſed at Stirling, in matters 
Karl Wt religion ; and that was, that the laws eſtabliſned under Po- 
1's Hh tyranny fhould be abrogated in the firſt parliament, and 
> ue reformed religion ſhovld- be ſtrengthened by new laws. 
uſuWnd when, beſides her promiſe, two edicts, ſigned with her 
nl” hand, were produced; being carched here, the cluded 
n, em, and commanded the commiſſioners of the kirk to at- 
ele ed her another time; but after that, ſhe never gave them 
not Py opportunity to appear before her again; and ſhe alledged, 
noudWut thoſe acts of the eſtates, which were publiſhed before her 
to ning into Scotland, by the confent of Francis her huſband, 
ruh WF" under the act of oblivion ; that ſpeecli of hers ſeemed to 
0 vo leſs than a manifeſt profeſſion of ryranny. For where- 
me che Scots had no laws leude acts of parliament, rhey. en- 


| ſchedule, which he had, made about that matter, and tu 
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tertained ſuch private thoughts in their breaſts, What kind 
of life they were like to live under a prince, whoſe will wx 
a law, and whoſe word and promiſe were never to be belis 
ved.“ This was done about the end of the convention, A 
the ſame time, the Queen was very earneſt to haſten the 
marriage, and yet the deſired to procure the public conſent 
by any means, that ſnhe might ſeem to act nothing but by the 
fuffrage of the nobility; and Bothwell too, to credit the mar 
riage with the pretence of public authority, deviſed this ſt 

tagem: he invited all the noblemen of the higheſt rank, wit 
were then in town (as there were many) to ſupper; an 
when they were in the height of their mirth, he deſired the 
to-ſhew: that good affection to him for the future, which the 
had always formerly done. At preſent he only deſited, th 
as he was a ſuitor to the Queen, they would ſubſcribe to 


would be a means to procure him favour with the 
and honour with the people. They all ſtood amazed at (Gh 
ſudden and unexpected a propoſal, and could not diſſemb 


* 


their ſorrow, and yet they durſt not refuſe or deny hin o 
Upon that a few -who knew the Queen's mind, began firlt 
and the reſt not foreſering that there was ſo great a-numbl 
of flatterers preſent, ſuſpected one another, and ſo at laſt e 
very one of them ſubicribed. The day after, when th 
came to recollect what they had done, ſome of them as ing at 
nuouſly profeſied,” they would never have given their con 

tent, unleſs they liad thought the thing had been accept. 
ble to the Queen; for that, as it carried no great ſhew Aut. 
honeſty, and was very prejudicial to the publie too; 
there was danger, if — ſhould ariſe (as it happen 
between her and her former huſband) between her a0 
Bothwell in the ſame manner, and he ſhould be rejected 
might be laid to their doors, that they had betrayed 1 
Queen into à diſhonourable marriage; aud therefore, beſa 
they ent too far, they teſol ved to try her mind, and 
procure a writing under her hand, to the following pd 
poſe, viz. That ſhe approved of what they had done in 
ference to her marriage. This writing was obtained wi 
great eaſe, and, by the. conſent of all, was given to the 

ot Argyll to cep. The next day all the biſhops in 10 
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indMyere called to court, that they might ſubſcribe in like man- 
xr. This trouble being over, there ſucceeded another, 
which was, how the Queen ſhould get her ſon into her power; 
for Bothwell did not think it ſafe for him to have a young child 
Wrought up, which in time might revenge his father's mur- 
r; neither was he willing, that any other ſhould: come be- 
ween his children and the crown. Whereupon the Queen, 
bo could now deny hini nothing, undertook the taſk herſelf, 
o bring the child to Edinburgh; ſhe had alſo another pre- 
e to viſit Stirling, of which I ſhall: ſpeak by and by. 
Vben ſhe came thither, the Earl of Marr ſuſpected what was 
brewing, and therefore ſhewed her the Prince, but would 
ot let him be in her power: the Queen ſeeing her fraud de- 
xted, and not able to cope with him by force, pretended 
her cauſe for her journey, and prepared to return: as 
he was upon her journey, either the too great fatigue of 
hat, or elſe the fury ſhe was in, that her deſigns, which the 
uthors thought ſo craftily laid, proved unſucceſsful, made 
er fall ſuddenly ill, and ſhe was forced to retire into a poor 
ouſe about four miles from Stirling, where her pain abating 
little, ſhe: proceeded on her journey, and came that night 
a Linlithgow ; from thence ſhe wrote to Bothwell. by Paris, 
What ſhe would have him to do about her ſurpriſe ;: tor, be- 
re ſhe departed from Edinburgh, ſhe had agreed with him, 
a, at the bridge of Almon, he ſhould ſurpriſe her in her re- 
n, and carry her where he would, as it were againſt: her 
ll.” The common people put this interpretation on the 
utter, that ſhe. could not altogether conceal her familiarity 
ch Bothwell, and yet could not be well without it; nei- 
acer could ſhe openly enjoy it as ſhe deſired, without the Joſs 


r ber reputation : it was too tedious to expect his divorce 
ed, Won his former wife; and ſhe was willing to conſult her ho- 
ed Mor, which ihe pretended to have a mighty regard to, and 
belt ne would provide for pleaſures too. This made her very 
and patient, and therefore the device was thought to be very 


etty, that Bothwell ſhould guard againſt the Queen's infa- 
7, with his own great crime; and yet ſtand in no fear of 
ly puniſhment for it. But there was a deeper reach in the 
ie Loot, which afterwards came to light, For whereas the 
+ t008Wople did every where point at, and curſe the King's mur- 
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derers: they, to provide for their own fecurity, by the 
faafion, as it report of John Leſſie, — Sr 
viſed this attempt upon the - It is the cuſtom in Scut 
land, when the King grants a pardon for offences, that H 
who ſues it out, expreſſeth his great offence by name, an 
the relt of his c imes are added in general words; according 
the King's murderers determined to aſk pardon for this ju 
priſe of the Queen by name, and then to put down. in thei 
pardons, by way of addition, all other wicked facts: | 
which clauſe they perſuaded themſelves, that the King's m 
der would be included, becauſe it was not ſafe for them t 
name themſelves the authors of it in the pardon; nor was i 
creditable for the Queen to grant it under that name; nei 
ther could it well be added in the grant of pardon, as an 2 
dix to a crime that was leſs in its own nature. Anotbe 
offence leſs invidious, but liable to the fame puniſhment, u 
to be deviſed, under the ſhadow of which the King's mut 
der might be diſguiſed and pardoned, and no other did ocri in 
to them, but this pretended force put upon the Queen, þ 
which her pleaſure might be ſatisfied, and Bothwell's ſecun 
be provided for at the fame time: and therefore he, accon 
panied with 600 horſe, waited her coming at Alm 
bridge, as they had agreed, and took her, not againſt her wi 
to Dunbar: there they had free converſe, one with anothe 
and a divorce was commenced betwixt Bothwell and his tc 
mer wife, and that in two courts.” Firſt, ſhe was cited dice: 
fore judges publicly appointed to decide ſuch kind of cc 
verſies; and next before the officials of Bifhops cou 
though they were forbid by a public ſtatute to exerciſe 


s 


part of magiſtracy, or to meddle with any public bulindh 
Madam Gordon, Bothwell's wife, was compelled to cle 
mence a ſuit of divorce in a double court: before The 


Queen's judges ſhe accuſes him of adultery, which was! 
only juſt cauſe of a divorce amongſt them; and before 
'Papal Judges, who, though forbidden by the law, yet we 


impowered by the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's to detemi it v 
the controverſy, ſhe alledged againſt him, that, before ti ccc 
marriage, he had tov mach unlawful or inceſtuous familia Jude 
with her kinſwoman. The witneſſes and judges made no deo f. 
in the caſe. The ſuit was ccnmenced, profecuted, l i: 

OL. 


judged, and ended in ten days. 
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On theſe emergencies, a great many of the honeſt noblcs 
pet at Stirling, and ſent to the Queen, deſiring to know of 


jill? If the latter, they would levy an army for her deliver- 
ice, She received the meſſage, not without ſmiling, and 
ulwered them, that, it was true, ſhe was brought thither a- 
yinſt her will, but was ſo kindly treated ſince, that ſhe had 
ttle cauſe to complain of the former injury. Thus was the 
zllenger cluded ; but though they made haſte to take off the 
fleftion of the force by a lawful marriage, there were ſtill 
vo obſtacles in the way; one was, that it ſhe marricd whiltt 
priſoner, the marriage might not be accounted good, and ſo 
ly diſſolved, The other, how to have the uſual ceremo- 
ics obſerved, that the banns ſhould be publiſhed on three 
rd's days, in the public congregations, ** Of a marriage in- 
nded between James Hepburn and Mary Stuart; fo that if 
y one knew a lawful impediment, why they might not be 
ined together in matrimony, they ſhould declare it, that ſo 
might be judged of by the church.“ To end theſe matters, 
th / ell gathers his friends and dependents together, reſol- 
g to bring back the Queen to Edinburgh, that ſo, under a 
in ſhew of her liberty, he might determine of their marriage 
his pleaſure; His attendants were all armed; and as they 
re on their journey, a fear ſeized on many of them, leit 
time or other it. might turn to their prejudice, to hold the 
lien {till a prifoner,; and if there were no other ground tor 
yet this was enough, that they accompanied her in an arm- 


b: upon this ſcruple, they threw away all their {pears, and 
in a ſeeming more peaccable poſture, they brought her to the 
lle of Edinburgh, which was then in Bothwell's power. 
The next day they accompanied her into the city, and into 
courts of juſtice, where ſhe aflirmed before the judges, 
t ſhe was wholly free and under no reſtraint at all. But as 
publiſhing the marriage in the church, the reader whoſe aſ- 
it was, did abſolvtely refuſe it: upon this the elder deacons 
( ecclefiattics-eCembled,* as not daring to refift, and com- 
ded the reader to publiſh the banns according to cuſtom ; 
o tar was obedient as to tell them, that he himſelf knew a 
ful impediment, and yas ready te declare it to the Queen 
0, II. 3 B 


er, whether the was kept where the was, with or againſt her 


| poſture, when things were otherwiſe in peace and quict- 
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or to Bothwell, when they pleaſed to command him: accor 
dingly he was ſent for to the caſtle, and the Queen remit} 
him to Bothwell, who neither by fear nor favour could mak 
him alter his purpoſe, nor yet durſt he commit the matter i. 
a debate; yet he went on to haſten the marriage. There wi 
none found beſides the Biſhop of Orkney, to celebrate the ny 
rials; he alone preferred court-favour before truth, there 
cing utterly againſt it, and producing reaſons why it coul 
he no lawful marriage with one that had two wives yet living 
and, upon confeſſing his own adultery, had been divorced fro 
a third; yet though all poud men loathed it, the common: 
ty curſed it, relations by letters diſſuaded it, whilſt he wa 
proſecuting it, and abhorred it when it was done; there v 
ſome public ceremonies performed after a mock kind of m 
ner, and married they were. Thoſe of the nobility there pre 
tent (being very few, and thoſe Bothwell's friends and en 
res too, the reſt being gone to their homes) were invitedt 
{upper ; and ſo was Crock the French ambaſfador; but ht 
though he was of the Guiſes faction, and beſides reſided ne: 
the place, yet peremptorily refuſed to come: he thought }W 
ſuited not with the dignity of that perſon whom he repreſent 
ed, to countenance that marriage by, his preſence, | which 
heard the common people had deteſted and curſed ; and b 
ſides, the Queen's relations did by no means approve it, 1 
ther whilſt 1t was a-doing, not yet when it was done. A 
the King of France and Queen of England did by their amb 
ſadors declare againſt the turpitude of the action. Thou 
that was troubleſome to her, yet the ſilent ſadneſs of the pe 
ple did fo much the more aggravate the fierce diſpoſition oft 
Queen, as things that we ſce with om own eyes pierce 
deeper, than things that we only hear. As they both v 
through the city, none ſaluted them with their wonted acc 
mations, only one ſaid, and that but once, God fave iﬀ 
Queen; upon which another woman near her ſpake aloud, on" | 
or twice, ſo that the ſtanders-by might hear her, Let every ape 
have their deſerts : that incident, provoked her ſtill mv 
more againſt the Edinburghers, with whom ſhe was ang 
before. When ſhe ſaw how diſaffected people were tot 
both at home and abroad, ſhe took advice with her en 
how ſhe might eflabliſh her power, and quell any inſurrec er 
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x the future. Firſt of all, ſhe determined to ſend an am- 
uſidor into France, to reconcile thoſe princes, and the Gui- 
& to her, who, ſhe knew, were offended with her precipi- 
xe marriage: William Biſhop of Danblane was choſen for 
xt ſervice ; his inſtructions were given him almoſt in theſe 
ery words: prod +} 

« Firſt, you ſhall excuſe me to thoſe princes, and to my 
ncle, that they heard of the conſummation of my mar- 
age by vulgar report, before ever I had acquainted them 
ih my intentions by my own proper meſſengers. This 
xcuſe you ſhall ground on the true narration of the whole 
vie, and eſpecially of the good offices of the Duke of the 
Ircades, which he hath done me even to that very day, 
herein I thought good to make him my huſband. You ſhall 
pre egin the deciration of that ſtory, as the truth is, taking 
jour riſe from his very youth. As ſoon as ever he came to be 
f ape, after the death of his father, one of the prime noble- 
Wn of the kingdom, he wholly addicted himſelf to the ſervice 
che princes of this land, being otherwiſe of a very noble 


he emily, both by reaſon of its antiquity, and alſo the high of- 
elende it held in the kingdom, as by hereditary rig. At that 
ch e he principally addicted himſelf to the ſervice of my mo- 


er, who then held the ſceptre, and was fo conſtant an adhe- 
to her, that though, in a very ſhort time, a great many 
the nobility, and many towns alſo had revolted from her, 
che account of religion, yet he never faultered in his loyal- 
; neither could he be induced by any proffers, promiſes, or 
reats, nor by any loſs of his particular eſtate, to make a de- 
«tion in the leaſt from her authority; nay, rather than neg- 
t her ſervice, he ſuffered his houſe, the manſion - houſe of 
e family, and all his goods, which were many and precious, 
d be plundered, and his eſtate made a prey to his enemies. At 
it, being deſtitute of our aid, and all other beſides, an Eng- 
In army was brought by domeſtic enemies into the very 
WW v<ls of the kingdom, on purpoſe to inforce my huſband 
en Earl of Bothwell) to leave his eſtate and country, and 
retire to France; where he obſerved me with all reſpect, 
my return to Scotland. Neither muſt his military exploits 
nit the Engliſh be forgotten, a little before my return, 
"crcin he gave ſuch proofs " his manly valour, and great. 
1A 


4 
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prudence too, that he was thought worthy, though a young 
man, to command his ſuperiors in age; ſo that he was choſen 
chief general of the army of his countrymen, and my lieute- 
nant, which office he diſcharged ſo well, that, by many y; 
ant performances, he left a noble memorial of his fortitude 
both amongſt his enemies, and alſo his own countrymen, Af 
ter my return, he employed all his endeavours for the enlarge 
ment of my authority; he ſpared no danger in ſubduing 
rebels upon the borders of England; where having reduce 
things to great tranquillity, he reſolved to do the ſame in c 
ther parts of the kingdom. But as envy is always the compa 
nion of virtue, the Scots {till deſiring innovations, and ſong 
of them willing to leflen my favour towards him, did ſo ill in 
terpret his good ſervices, that they cauſed me to commit hi 
to priſon; which I did, partly to gratify ſome,” who enyia 
the growth of his increaſing greatneſs, and partly to allay the 
ſeditious conmotions, which were then ready to break out 
to the deſtruction of the whole kingdom. He made his eſcapi 
out of priſon, and to give way to the power of thoſe whi 
were emulous of his great virtues, he retired into France, and 
e ſided ther. almott two years; during which time, the at 
thors of the former feditions, forgetting my lenity towara 
them, and their duty towards me, took up arms, and led at 
army againit me. Then it was I commanded him to retu 
J reitored him to his former eſtate and dignity, and made lin 
captain general over all my forces: and then too it was, tis 
his conduct reſtored me again ſo far to my authority, that 4 
the rebels were quickly forced to turn fugitives, and feek fhel 
ter in England, till a great part of them, upon their mo 
humble ſubmiſſion, were received by me into favour. He 
perfidiouſly I was treated by thoſe exiles that returned, and“ 
thoſe whom J had obliged with greater courteſies than tb 
«ſerved, my uncle is not ignorant, and therefore I need 6 
little of it: yet muſt I not paſs over in ſilence, with how ge 
diligence he freed me from the hands of thoſe who held 
captive ; and how ſpeedily, by his ſingular conduct, I eleap 
ont of priſon; and, the whole faction of conſpirators bei 
diiſſipated and cruſhed, I recovered my former authority- 
muſt acknowledge his ſervices to have been ſo grateful to 
on this head, that 1 could ncvcr fuflcr them to flip out ef A 
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nemory. Theſe things are really and truly great in them - 
ſelyes z yet he hath made ſuch an addition to them, by his un- 
wearied diligence and anxious care in my behalf, that I could 
never expect greater maiks of duty and loyalty in any man, 
than I have found in him, even till after the deceaſe of the 
ling my late huſband. Since that time, as his thoughts feem- 
WM to grow more aſpiring, and to have a higher aim, ſo his 
M:tions were ſomewhat now uncommon, bold, and daring ; and 

h the matter was come to that paſs, that I was in a mun- 
ner obliged to take all things in the beſt part, yet was I much 
offended with his arrogance, when he came to think it was 


beyond my ability to requite him any otherwiſe, than by gi- 


ving up myſelf to him as a reward of his ſervices ; beſides, I 
diliked his fecret deſigns againſt, and, at length, his open 
mntempt of me, and the force which he uſed to get me into 
is power, for fear his intents ſhould be fruſtrated. In the 
mean time, the whole courſe of his life was ſo ordered, that 
Wit may ſtand as an example, how very craftily men that un- 
ertake great deſigns, can conceal their purpoſes till they ob- 
in their ends. For I thought, that his diligence and promp- 
titude in paying obedience to all my commands, preceeded 
from no other motive, than a loyal deſire to pleaſe me; it ne- 
er ſo much as entered into my imagination, that he had any 
ligher wiſh or deſign ; neither did I think, that a more gra- 
ous countenance, which I ſometimes ſhew towards my nobles, 
0 engage them to a greater readineſs in obeying my com- 
nands, would have exalted his mind ſo far as to flatter himſelf 
With the hopes of a more extraordinary courteſy from me; 
ſet he, turning things that were even merely accidental, to 
Is own advantage, carried on theſe deſigns unknown to me; 
nd, by his wonted obſervance, maintained the former good 
pinion which I had of him: he morcover courted the friend- 
up of the nobility, as if he was privily ambitious of a new 
ur; and he was ſo ſcdulous in this point, that though 1 
new nothing of it, yet, when the convention of the eſtates 
vas held, he obtained a chart from all the nobility, fubſcri- 
xd with their hands, to make it more authentic, wherein they 
cared their aſſent to a marriage berwixt me and bim, and 
ramiſed to venture their lives and fortunes to bring it to 
ab, and to be enemies to all thoſe that ſhould oppole it: 
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and the more eaſily to obtain the aſſent of the nobles, hs 
led each of them into a full perſuaſion, that all theſe thing 
were managed by my conſent. When he had once obtaine 
this writing, he next endeavoured by degrees to win my con 
ſent, and ſought it in the moſt humble manner; but my a 
{wer not ſuiting with his deſire, he began to propound ſuc 
things to himſelf, which are wont to occur in ſuch great u 
dertakings, as, the outward demonſtrations of my good · wil 
the ways by which my friends, or his enemies, might hinde 
his deſign; and leſt any of thoſe who had ſubſcribed, ſhoul 
withdraw their aſſent, and many other things might inter 
vene to obſtruct his purpoſes. At length, he determine 
with himſelf, to purſue the favour of his preſent fortune, an 
to {take the whole buſineſs, his life and all his hopes, upon th 
hazard of one ſingle moment; fo that being reſolved to exec 
his deſign to the purpoſe, after he had waited four days, 2 
was on my return home from viſiting my dear fon, he watche 
a convenient place and time; and, on the way, ſeized n 
with a ſtrong party of men, and carried me ſpeedily to Dun 
bar. Every one may very eaſily form a judgment how I too 
this, eſpecially from him, from whom ] leſs expected ſuch 
treatment, than from any ſubject whatſoever. There I u 
braided him with my favours towards him, and how honou 
ably I had always ſpoken before of his manners and be 
viour, and how ungratefully he had carried it towards me: 
{poke a great many other things, to free myſelf ont of bal 
hands; his uſage indeed was ſomewhat coarſe, but his wor 
were fair and ſmooth, as that he would uſe me with all he 
nour and obſervance, and would do his utmoſt not to offt 
me in any thing; but as to his carrying me againſt my will, 
to one of my own caſtles, he craved my pardon for fo bo 
an attempt, alledging, he was forced, by the power of 40 
ſo to do, and that his paſſion made him forget the reveren 
and allegiance which he owed to me as a ſubject. He lay 
farther, that he was compelled to po thither tor fear of 
life. Then he began to rehearſe ro me the whole courle 
his life, and lamented his misfortune, that thoſe whom he it 
never offended, were his bitter enemies, and whoſe malice 
deviſed all nnjuſt ways to do him a miſchict ; what envis 
reflections were made upon him ſor the: King's death, and ho 
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mble he was to bear up againſt the hidden conſpiracy of 
oſe of his enemies, whom he knew not, becauſe they pre- 
ended good-will towards him both in ſpeech and behaviour; 
either was he able to prevent thoſe treacheries, Ghich came 
ot within tlie compaſs of his own knowledge. Their malice 
winſt him was ſo great, that, at no time or place, he could 
Ive a quiet life, unleſs he was aſſured of my unchangeable fa- 
our towards him: and to aſſure that, he knew but one way, 
nd that was, that 1 would vouchſafe to make him my buſ- 
und; he ſolemnly ſwore withal that he did not ſeek it as the 
eins of pre-eminence, or to be at the top and height of dig- 
ty, but this one thing was all he wanted, that he might be 
ee to ſerve and obey me, as he had hitherto done, all the 
„ of his life. He dreſſed up this diſcourſe of his, in all the 
omp of eloquence that his cauſe could require. But when 
found I was not to be wrought upon, either by prayers or 
omiſes, he, at laſt, ſnewed me what he had tranſacted with 
he nobility and all the eſtates, and what they had promiſed 
nder their hands. This being produced before me on a ſud- 
en, and beyond my expectation, I leave it to the King, 
en, my uncle, and the reſt of my friends, whether it 
ught not adminiſter a juſt cauſe of amazement to me: upon 
his 1#leed, when I ſaw myſelf in another man's power, ſepa- 
te from thoſe who were wont to pive me counſel ; nay, 
hen J ſaw thoſe perſons, on whoſe fidelity and prudence 1 
laced myſelf, and all my hopes, thoſe perſons whoſe power muſt 
nirm my authority, that otherwiſe would be little or none 
al; T ſay, when 1 ſaw ſuch men had devoted themſelves to 
atify his will and deſire, and myſelf left alone as his prey, I 
ondered many things in my mind, but could not find out a 
ay how to extricate myſelf ; neither did he give me any long 
me to confider of the matter, but preſſed his purpoſe with 
eit cagerneſs: at laſt, when I faw | had no hope to eſcape, 
nd that there was not a man in the kingdom that would ſtir 
my deli verance; for I eaſily perceived by the roll he ſhew- 
| me, and by the great ſilence of the times, that all were 
un to his party: as ſoon as my anger was a little abated, I 
pynlied my mind to conſider his requeſt : then 1 began to ſet 
gore my eyes his ſervices in former times, and the great 
Ss I bad, he would conſtantly perſiſt in the fame for the 
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tenants, in divers parts of the kingdom; moſt of which, un- 


{who ſeared leſt my mind ſhould change) to put off the ccle- 
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future: and again, how hardly my ſubjects would endure x 
foreign prince, who was unacquainted with their laws, an 
that they would not ſufter me to be a widow long: that 3 
people, prone to tumults, could not bz kept within the bounds 
of their duty, unleſs my authority was upheld and exerciſe 
by a man, who was able to undergo the toil of governing the 
commonwealth, and ſo to bridle the inſolence of the rebellious; 
that my ſtrenpth was weakened with the weight of thoſe 
things, ever ſince 1 came into Scotland, and almoſt reduced 
to nothing; inſomuch that I could no longer bear the daily 
tumults and rebellions that aroſe. Furthermore, by reaſon 
of theſe ſeditions, I was forced to create four, or more lieu- 


der colour of the authority granted by me, cauſed my ſubject 
to take up arms again{t me. For theſe reaſons, when I ſaw, 
that if I would ſupport my imperial ſtate, I mult incline my 
heart to niarriage; and that my ſubjects would not bear a fo: In 
reign King: and that there was not any one of my ſubjects, Ma 
who, for the ſplendour of his family, for prudence and valour, Wn. 
and other endowments of body and mind, could exceed, or He. 
much as bear a compariſon with him, whom I have now mui 
ried ; I prevailed with myſelf to comply with the univerli 
decree of my eſtates, of which I made mention before. Ab 
ter my conſtancy was overborne by theſe reaſons, he paitly 
by force, putly by flattery, obtained à promiſe from me to 
marry him; which having done, I could not obtain from hin 


bration of the nuptials, that 1 might have time to communl: 
cate the matter to the King and Queen of France, and to my 
other friends, beyand ſea ; but, as he began with the utmal 
intrepidity and. boldneſs, ſo that he might arrive at the top 
of his deſires, he never gave over ſoliciting me by argument 
and earneſt intreaties, till he at laſt compelled me, not wit 
out force, to put an end to the matter begun, and that at ſuch 
a time and way as he thought moſt convenient to his purpolc-W%e 
And upon this head, I cannot diſſemble, but muſt needs fay, luc 
that I was treated by him otherwiſe than I would, or than tio 
had deſerved of him; for he was more ſolicitous to fatisy'w 
them, by whoſe. conſent, though extorted from them at che 
beginning, he judges himſelf to have accompliſhed his dc 
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e ie having deceived them as well as myſelf) than to gratify 
mne, by conſidering what was fit and creditable for me to do, 
it ho had been always brought up in the rites and inſtitutions 
nds Met our religion, from which, neither he, nor any man living, 
iel ball ever turn or alter me. Though I acknowledge my error, 
theWhjet 1 muſt confeſs, I much deſire that the King, the Queen 
is mother, my uncle, or other friends of mine, would not, 
hoſe n this point, expoſtnlate with him, or rub up old ſores. For 
vced Mow matters being ſo completed, that they cannot be undone, 
iy take all things in the belt part; and, as he is indeed my huſ- 
aon und, I reſolve now to look vpon him as one that hereafter I 
ien -vill love and reverence ; and they who proteſs themſelves my 
un-Whiends, muſt needs carry the ſame ręſpects to him, fince now 
jects ve are joined in the indiſſoluble bond of matrimony. Though 
Law, n ſome things he carried himſelt ſomething negligently, and 
my Manoſt raſhly, yet 1 impute it to his immoderate love towards 
fo ne, and do therefore intreat the King, Queen, my uncle, 
ects, Wa! other friends, to reſpect him as much, as if all had been 
our-Mnanaged by their advice, even to this very day; and, on the 
Ir other de, we promiſe, in his behalf, that he will gratify 
nem in all things which they {hall deſire.“ 

era This was the remedy provided againſt the bad reports of 
Arte world abroad; but they took precautions againſt dome- 
ut ti tumults, after they had fixed thoſe by gifts ſor the pre- 
ent, and promiſes for the time to come, who were cither 
Preparators or partiſans in the King's murder, to make a com- 


MW ination of the greater part of the nobility, becauſe, if that 
un vas done, they might undervalue the leit; or, if they re- 
my{Wuained obſtinate, cut them off. Upon this, they aſſembled 
malany of the nobility, and propounded to them the heads of 
; topM've capitulations which they were to ſwear : the ſum was, 
end hat they ſhould maintain the Queen and Bothwell, and ſup- 
ich port all their proceedings, who, on their part, were to fa- 
ſucht our and countenance the concerns and intereſts of thoſe of 
lc. Witt: contederates there preſent. A great many were per- 
hi iaded before, and fo ſubſcribed ; the reſt, though they 


ought it a very ill thing to join in the conſpiracy, yet they 

Wit was as dangerous to refuſe, and ſo they ſubſcribed too. 

Murray was ſent for, that his authority (which his virtue 

ue rendered very great and extenſive) might give ſome coun- 
Vox. I. 2 C 
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tenance to the thing. As he was on his journey, he was ad 
viſed by his friends, to conſult his own ſafety, and not to li 
in Seton houſe, where the Queen and the chief conſpiraton 
were, but rather to lodge in ſome friend's houſe hard by 
He anſwered, that was not in his power, but come wh 
would, he would never aſſent to any wicked action; and h 


left all the reſt ro God. As to thoſe courtiers who were ip 
pointed by the Queen, to debate with him about ſubſcribnM* 
the league, he made them this reply, That he could no 
juſtly nor honeſtly make this league with the Queen, (Won ; 
| in all things elſe it was his duty to obey) ; that he was recon 
| ciled to Bothwell, by the Queen's mediation: whatever hf; 
had then promiſed, he would obſerve to a tittle; neither wi 4 
ir equitable, or good for the commonwealth, that he ſhovl A 

| make another league or combination with him, or any othe 
| man living.” The Queen ſpoke to him more kindly than or 4 
dinary for ſome days, and promiſed to tell him her mind in: 9 
things, yet ſhe could not ſpeak out for ſhame, and therefor; 
tried his mind by her friends; they alſo percetving his con E 


jtancy in that which was right, openly confeſſed, what it w 
they deſired: and when it was plain that they could do n 
manner of good witn him by their underhand ways, Bothwe 
ſet upon him at laſt, and after much diſcourſe told him, th 
he did that fact not willingly, nor for himſelf alone. Hep 
on a kind of frowning countenance at that word ; upon whic 
Bothwell having ſometimes by ſerious diſcourſe, ſometinn 
by terms that were the very next to downright railing, 
ricd the matter as far as it would go, endeavoured at laſt! 
throw in ſeeds of diſcord, and to urge him to a quarrel, 
on the contrary anſwered with the utmoſt moderation, an 
gave no juſt occaſion for a diſpute, yet kept cloſe to his poin 
and did not depart in the Teaſt from his reſolution. Wie 
Murray had laboured under theſe firaits for ſome days, 
aſked leave o the Queen, that ſince there was no great ne 
of him at court, he might have liberty to retire to St I 
drew's or into Murray; for he was willing to go ont of f 
way, that he might not be ſuſpected to be the author off 
tumults which he forefaw would ariſe. When he could n 
obtain that, nor yet remain at court without great ard iÞ 
rent danger, he at laſt got leave to travel, but upon con 


— — — 
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ton, that he fhould not make any ſtay in England, but go 
trough Flanders either into Germany, or to what other 
Jace he pleaſed. To go to Flanders, was all one as to caſt 
imſelf into evident danger; and therefore, with much ado, 
e obtained leave to paſs through England into France, and 
from thence, whither his own choice ſhould lead him. The 


| _ Queen being thus treed from a free-hearted and popular perſon, 
adeavours to remove the other obſtacles to her tyranny; 


ud thoſe were ſuch as would not willingly ſubſcribe ro her 
vickedneſs, or were not like to acquieſce very eaſily in her 
&ligns. But ſhe: had a particular reſentment againſt thoſe, 
mo perceiving her to be no better affected towards her fon 
han towards her former huſband, made an aſſociation at Stir- 
ing, not out of any wicked deſign, but merely in order to 
&i:nd the young Prince, whom his mother deſired to place 


d knew. that he would make away with the child, as ſoon 
$ cver he had an opportunity of doing it, for fear he ſhould 
live to revenge his father's death, or at leaſt to prevent his 
on children from the crown. The chief of that combina- 
were the Earls of Argyll, Morton, Mar, Athol, and 
ungarn; beſides others of the tame order, but next in de- 
„as Patrick Lindfay, and Robert Boyd, with their 
15 and partners, who had joined themſclves to them, 
vt Argyll, out of the ſame levity of temper with which he 

ne in to them, diſcovered their deſigns to the Queen, with- 
na day or two following; and Boyd was by large promiſes 
wrought over to the contrary party. Next to theſe ſhe ſu- 
ſpected the families of the Humes, the Kers, and the Scots, 
who lived juſt upon the borders of England: ſhe ſought by 
means to leſſen their power, and there appeared a pretty 
alt occaſion to ſecond her deſigns in that point. For whey 
othwell was preparing an expedition into Lidſdale, to make 
mends for the diſgrace he had received there the autumn be- 
ne; and likewiſc to get ſome reputation by his arms, and 
o extinguiſh the envy heaped upon him on acconnt of the 
King's death; the Queen commended all the chiefs of the fa- 
es in Teviordale to come in to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


— ee cuſtoqy; upon pretence, that they might not be led into 
| 202 * 


under the power of his father-in-law. As for him, every bo- 


bt there for ſors ſhort time they might be ſecure, as n 
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an expedition, which did not ſeem likely to be fucceſsfully en. 
terpriſed by them againſt their, wills; and they allo, if ar 
liberty, might diſturb the deſign out of envy; and, in thei 
abſence, ſhe might enure_the clans to the government of « 
thers; and fo, by degrees, wear off the love of their old pz 
trons and maſters. But they imagining, that ſome deeper 
project lay hid under that command, went all home in the 
night, except Andrew Ker, who was generally thought to ball 
no ſtranger to the parricide, and except Walter Ker of Ces 
ford, a man that, by reaſon of his innocent life, ſuſpected ne 
thing. Home, though often ſummoned by Bothwell to com 
to court, as often refuſed the fammons, as knowing how ht 
ſtood affected towards him: yet notwithſtanding the defiy 
for the expedition procceded, and the Queen ſtaid at Borthwick 
, caſtle about eight miles from Edinburgh. In the mean time 
they who had united to defend the Prince, being not ignoran 
of Bothwell's intention towards them, thought it neceſſi 
to proceed to action, not only for their own ſecurity, but ar 
fo, by demanding juſtice upon the author of the King's mur 
der, they might acquit the Scots name from the infamy uni 
der which it lay amongſt foreign nations. And therefore 
ſuppoſing the common. people would follow their motion 
they privately levied about 2000 horſes ſo that the Quee 
knew nothing of what was acted, till Home came to Bort 
wick caſtle, with part of the army, and beſteged her and Bot 
well together. But the other part of the conſpirators not c 
ming in at the time appointed, and he having not force enonyli 
to {top all paſfages, and not being fo active himſelf neithe 
as he might have been, becante tte reſt had neglected the 
parts; firſt, Bothwell made his eſcape, and after him ü 
Queen in man's apparel, and went directly to Dunbar. 
chol was the occafion why his aſſociates did not come in t 
enough; for. he, either amazed at the greatneſs of the und 
taking, or held back by his own ſhuggith temper, kept: t 
reſt at Stirling, till the opportunity of the ſervice was al 
yet, that they might ſeem to have done fomething, a re 
part of them were ſent to beſiege Edinburgh. James Bala! 
Was governor of the caſtle there, put in by Bothwell, as! 
ing a partner in the parricide, and author of, or elſe priv) 
all Hs deſigus; bur when he faw Ire had no pay for his 
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nde, and was not fo well reſpected by the tyrants as he ex- 
ected, (for they had endeavoured to take away the command 
ei im him), he drove out thoſe of the contrary faction, and 
xought the caſtle under his fole dominion; he then promiſed 
te public vindicators of the parricide, that he would do them 
w hurt, and was treating of conditions how to deliver it up. 
nere were at that time in the town the principal of the 
Ceen's faction, John Hamilton, the Archbithop of St An- 
ew s, George Gordon Earl of Huntley, and John Leſlie 
Jihop of Roſs: they having intelligence, that their enemies 
were received into the town, flew to the town-houſe, and 


me 

ere gathering together a multitude of people, they offered 
Gor head them, and drive out their foes ; but very few coming 
vic to them, they were driven back to the caftle ; they were 


xeived into it by Balfour, and a few days after were ſent a- 
ny ſafe by a by-way : for Balfour, having not yet fully agreed 
ith the other fide, would nor then cut off all his hopes of 
don from thoſe of his party: the town eaſily came into 
he combination, for it had been burdened a little before with 
Wes taxes from the Queen; and in the public neceſſity they 
Wpected no moderation from her party, and were unanimouſly 
ended with her tyranny ; nay, as often as they had liberty 
expreſs their ſentiments, they curſed the court-wickedneſs 
th the moſt furious execrations. | 
Matters being thus ſlowly carried on by the faction of the 
les ar Borthwick, the Queen and Bothwell by the neg- 
Kt of the guards eſcaped by night, and with a ſmall retinue 
une to Dunbar, where they had a well-fortified caſtle to ſe- 
ne themſelves in; hence there followed fo great a turn of 
lars, that they who were lately in great deſpair, did now, 
the flocking in of thoſe to them who were either partners 
their evils, or elſe liking the umbrage of the royal name, 
cu {trong enough, as they thought, to cope with and ſub- 
their adverſaries. On the other fide, the vindicators of 
erty were driven to great ſtraits; for, to their great diſap- 
intment, there were but a few came in to ſo renowned an 
taking; the heat of the vulgar, as is uſual, quickly a- 


ing, and a great part of the nobility being very averle, or 
yet ſtanding aloof off, expecting the iſſue of the others 
his er; beſides, though they were ſuperior in number, yet 


. — hwW2 k ðr7ðI — 


- the marched ſlowly, becauſe ſhe diſtributed arms among th 
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they wanted artillery to take the caſtles : therefore as they 

ived their counſels would at preſent come to no iſſue, 
and that neceſſity lay againſt them, they thought to retum 
without effecting any thing: but the Queen decided their 
doubrs ; for ſhe taking courage from the numbers the had, re- 
ſolved already to march with them for Leith, and try her 
fortune [near at hand; imagining alſo, that her approach 
would make many more come in to her, and increaſe her 
force; and that her buldneſs would ſtrike terror into her e. 
nemies ; beſides, the ſucceſs which ſhe had met with before, WM, 
had fo elated her ſpirit, that ſhe. thought hardly any man; 
would at this time make any ftand, or dare to look her in- 
the facc. This confidence of hers was very much heighten 
ed by her flatterers, and eſpecially by Edmond Hayes, 4 
lawyer; he told her, that all things lay open to her valour 
that her enemics wanted force, and were at their wits end 
and, at the very firſt noiſe of her approach, would be fo 
making off as fait as they could: whereas indeed the matte 
was far otherwiſe, and, in thoſe prefent circumitances, no 
thing had been better for her than delay; for if ſhe had kep 
herſelf in the caſtle of Dunbar but three dayes longer, the if 
ſertors of liberty being deſtitute of all preparations for a war 
and finding they had attempted their liberty in vain, mul 
have been forced to depart every one to his own houle 
However, excited by theſe bad counſels, aud animated will; 
vain and groundleſs hopes, the marched from Dunbar, yh 


countrymen, whom ſhe gathered up by the way. At length. 
a little before night, they came to Seton, and becauſe the 
could not be quartered there, they divided their number i 
to two neighbouring villages, both called - Preſton : froW,; 
thence a dreadful alarm was brought to Edinburgh beto 
midnight, and preſently the word was given, To your arm 
they roſe out of their beds, and made all the haſte they coul 
into the neighbouring fields, and there having gathered 
good body together by ſun-rifing, they put themſelves 
order of battle; thence they - marched to Mufſelburgh, 
paſs the river Eik, before the bridge and ford were poilel 
by the enemy (that village is but two miles from Preſlon 
bur mecting no body, and perceiving no noiſe at all, Ul 
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naced guards and centinels, and went to their quarters of re- 
treſhment. In the mean time, the ſcouts which were ſent 
v watch the motions of the enemy, ſeeing a few horſemen, 
trove them into the village, but did not dare to follow them 
further, for fear of falling into an ambuſcade; ſo that they 
wrought back no certain news of the army, only that the e- 
my was upon their march: upon thut, the atfertors of li- 
ey, marching out of Muffelburgh, faw the enemy ſtand- 
ng in battle-array, upon the brow of an hill overagainſt 
them, and that they kept their ground. The hill being fo 
lep, that they could not come at them without prejudice, 
they drew a little to the right, both to have the ſun on their 


kicks, and likewiſe to gain an eaſier aſcent, and to fight up- 
e a more advantageous ground. That deſign of theirs de- 
ou Wccived the Queen; for ſhe thought they had fled, and were 


marching to Dalkeith, a neighbouring town of the Earl of 
Morton's ; ſhe was fully perſuaded, that the terror of her 
wyal name was ſo great, that they durſt not ſtand ; but ſhe 
uckly found, that © authority, as it is gotten by good arts, 
o may be quickly loſt by bad; and that majeſty deſtitute of 
firtue, is ſoon brought to nothing.” In their march the 
Milkeithians brought them forth all manner of proviſions in 
bundance. When they had refreſhed themſelves, and 
enched their thirſt, which annoyed them very much before, 
8 ſoon as ever they got a convenient place, they divided 
heir army into two bodies; Morton commanded the firſt, 
ed by Alexander Home and his vaſſals : the ſecond was 

Id by the Earls of Glencairn, Marr, and Athol. © When 
W'cy were thus ready to charge, Crock the French ambaſſa- 
or came to them; he prefaced to them by an interpreter, 
ow he had always ſtudied the good and tranquillity of the 
cots, and that he was now of the ſame mind, and therefore 
carnettly deſired, if poſſible, that the controverſy might 
decided to the ſatisfaction of both parties, without force or 
oodſhed; and, in order to bring about fo deſirable an end, 


offered his ſervice, alledging, that the Queen herſelf like- 
Ml, : le was not averſe from peace; and, that he might incline 
Aae te balieve it, he told them, ſhe would grant a preſent 


non, and a general oblivien of what was done, aud ſhe 
inlly promiſed, that they ſhould all be indemniſicd, for 


 forwerd ſor che fight ;, but the reſt told her, that there v0 
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taking up arms againſt the ſupreme magiſtrate. When NM. 
— interpreter had ſpoken to this effect, Morton an- 

wered, That they had not taken up arms againſt the 8 
but againſt the murderer of the late — 1 
would deliver him up to puniſhment, or ſeparate herſelf from 
him, then ſhe ſhould underſtand, that they and their felloy- 
ſubjects deſired nothing more, than to perſevere in their du. 
ty to her: but that otherwiſe, no agreement could he 
made.” Glencairn added, © That they came not thither to 
receive pardon for taking up arms, but to give it.“ Crock 
ſeeing their reſolution, and knowing well, that what they 
ſpoke was true, and what they deſired was juſt, begged leaye 
to depart, and ſo went to Edinburgh. In the mean time 
the Queen's army kept itſelf within the ancient camp-bounds 
of the Engliſh; it was a place naturally higher than the relt, 
and beſides, fortified with a work and ditch ; from w 
Bothwell, ſhewed himſelf, mounted on a brave ſtecd, and 
proclaimed-by an herald, that he was ready to fight a due 
with any one of the adverſe party. James Murray, a noble: 
young man, offered himſelf from the other army; he had 
done the ſame before by a chartcl, but ſuppreſſed his name e 
(as I ſaid before); Bothwell refuſed him, alledging, that h 
was not a fit match for him, either in dignity or eſtate : the 
cane forth William Murray, James's elder brother, uffirming 
that, Jaying aſide money-matters, he was as poweriul 2 
Bothwell, and even his ſuperior in antiquity of family, a 
the integrity of repute : he too was refuſed, as being bu 
lately made a knight, and of the ſecond rank; many of tg 
tirſt rank offered themſelves, eſpecially Patrick Lindſay; h 
truly delired it as the only reward of all the labours which IK 
had undergone to maintain the honour of Scotland, that 
might be permitted to fight with ' Bothwell : Bothwell en 
cepted againſt him too; and, not knowing how to come 0 
with credit, the Queen interpoſed her authority, and, i 
bidding him to fight, put an end to the controveriy - | 
nurching through the army on horſeback, ſhe tried how th 
all ſtood afieered. Bothwell's friends and relations Wen 


many brave ſoldiers in the adverſe army, ho being well 33 
erciſed in arms, would render the hazard of a fight very 0 
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I. Wecrous ; as for themſelves, they were ready, but the com- 
1-Mnonalcy, of which they had a great many, were averſe from 
n, ue cauſe ; and therefore it was much fitter, that Bothwell 
de imſelf ſhould maintain his own cauſe in a duel, than that he 
m{MWhoald expoſe ſo many brave men, and eſpecially the Queen 
v-Mibcrſclf, to ſo great a hazard; but if ſhe was fully reſolved to 
joht, yet it was belt to defer it till the next morning: for 
t was faid, that the Hamiltons were a-coming with 500 
horſe, and that they were not far off ; that when they were 
vined by their forces, they might then more ſafely adviſe a- 
bout the main matter; for, at that time, the Earl of Hunt- 
ky, and John Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, had 
pthered their clans together to Hamilton, and the day after 
ere coming to the Queen. Upon this ſhe bit her lips with 
(ger, and fell a-weeping, uttering many reproaches againſt 

nobles ; and ſent a meſſenger to the oppoſite army, de- 
ring, that they would ſend William Kirkaldy of Grange to 
kr, that ſhe would ſpeak with him about conditions of 
re, and that, in the mean time, the army ſhould not ad- 
ace ; neither did the army of the aſſertors of liberty pro- 
ted, but they ſtood near, and in a low place, ſo that the 
Wnemy's ordnance conld not annoy them. Whilſt the Queen 
s conferring with Kirkaldy, Bothwell was bid to ſhift for 
umſelf, (for that was it which ſhe aimed at, by pretending 
conference); whoſe fears made him fly with 10 much haſte 
Dunbar, that he commanded two horſemen, who accom- 
Wed him, to return back again. Such a load of guilt lay 
his mind, that he could not truſt his own friends. 
ie Queen, when the thought he was out of danger, arti- 
with Kirkaldy, that the reſt of her army ſhould paſs qui- 
home; and ſo ſhe came with him to the nobles, clo- 
only with a tunicle, and that a mean and threadbare gne 

o, reaching but a little below her knees: ſhe was received 
the van of the army, not without demonſtration of their 
mer reverence ; but when ſhe deſired they would diſmiſs 
710 mect the Hamiltons, who were ſaid to be coming on, 
mmiſing to return again, and commanded Morton to under- 
chat ſhe would be as good as her word, (for ſhe hoped, 
er promiſes, to do whatever ſhe would), when ſhe could 
{ obtain it, the burſt out into all the bitterneſs of lan- 
Vol. II. | 3 D 
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guage, and upbraided the commanders with what ſhe ha 
done for them; they too heard her with ſilence : but wh 
ih2 came to the ſecond body, there was an unanimoy 
cry from them all, © Burn the whore, burn the parricide. 
King Henry was painted in one of the banners dead, and h 
little fon by him, crying out for vengeance from God upon i 
murderers; that banner two {ſoldiers ſtretched out betwi 
two pikes, and ſet before her eyes whereſoever ſhe went; 
this ſight ſhe ſwooned, and could fcarce be kept upon he 
hotſe; but recovering herſelf, the remitted nothing of he 
former fierceneſs, uttering threats and reproaches, theddi 
tears, and ſhewing all the other tokens that accompany 
woman's grief. lu her march ſhe made what delay ſhe cou 
expecting it any aid might come from elſewhere; but one 
the company cried out, there was no reaſon ſhe ſhould expe 
the Hamiltons, for there was not an armed man within ma 
miles of the place: at laſt, a little before night, the enten 
Edinburgh, her face being covered with duſt and tears, a 
dirt had been thrown upon it; all the people running out 
fee the ſpectacle, ſhe paſſed through a great part of the ci 
in great ſilence, the multitude leaving her ſo narrow a p 
ſage, that ſcarce one could go abreaft ; when ſhe was gon 
up to her lodging, one woman of the company prayed Wy, 
her; but ſhe turning to the people, told them, bein 
other threatening words, that ſhe would burn the city, 5 
quench the fire with the blood of the pertidious citizM... 
When ſhe ſhewed herfelt weeping out of the window, n 
great concourſe of people was made, amongſt whom r. 
commilerated her ſudden change of fortune; the former Þ 
ner was held out to her, upon which the ſhut the 1 indqu; 
and withdrew. When ſhe had ſtaid there two days, the Wye 
ſent priſoner, by the order of the nobles, to a caſtle fitut 
in Lochleven; for Edinburgh caſtle was yet held by Ball4 ha 
who, though he favoured the allertors of liberty, had Wh 2 
however made-any conditions for the ſurrender of the cat; N 


actions were on ſoot, and obtained a day for audience. 
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cry ſame day in the morning there came two letters to the 
ing and his mother, one from Crock his ambaſſador, ano- 
her from Ninian Cockburn a Scot, who had ſerved as cap- 
xn of horſe fome yeats in France; both of them diſcovered 
he preſent poſture of affairs in Scotland. The Scots ambaſſa- 
&r being admitted to the King's preſence, made a long and 
xcurate ſpeech, partly to excuſe the Queen's marriage, with- 
mt the advice of her friends; partly to commend Bothwell 
v the ſkies, beyond all truth and reaſon. The Queen of 
rance interrupted the vain man, and ſhewed him the letters 
he had received from Scotland; how that the Queen was a 
ptive, and Bothwell was fled ; he was aſtoniſhed at the 
den ill news, and fell into a profound ſilence: they who 
ere preſent, partly frowned, and partly ſmiled at this un- 
woked-for accident; and there were none of them all but 
bought ſhe ſuffered deſervedly. 8 

About the ſame time, Bothwell ſent one of his moſt tru- 
Iy ſervants into the caſtle of Edinburgh, to bring him a ſil- 
r cabinet, which once belonged to Francis King of France, 
$ apperred by the ciphers on the outſide, in which were 
und letters, almoſt all of them written in the Queen's own 
ind, By theſe the King's murder, and the things which 
owed, were clearly diſcovered ;' and it was particularly 
entioned in almoſt all of them, that he ſhould burn them as 
on as ever he had read them. But Bothwell knowing the 
ucen's inconſtancy, as having had many evident examples of 
na few years, had preſerved the letters; that ſo, if any 

erence ſhould happen betwixt him and her, he might uſe: 

em as teſtimoniais for himſelf, and demonſtrate by them, 

it bg, was not the author, but only a party in the King's 

der. Balfour delivered this cabinet to Pothwell's ſer vant, 

t withal he informed the chiefs of the adverſe party, what 

had ſent, whither, and by whom; upon which they tock 

, and found great and mighty matters contzinedin the let- 

which though before ſhrewdly ſuſpected, yet cauld ne- 

0 clearly be made out; but here the whole wicked plot᷑ 

8 plainly expoſed ro view. Bothwell not ſuceceding in any 

s 6 hi; aflairs, and being deftitute of all help, and out of all 

t Ns of recovering the kingdom, fled, firſt to the Oicades, 

c In to che ifles of Shetland; and there being reduced to ex- 

39 2 
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treme want, he began to play the pirate. In the interim, 
many dealt with, and deſired the Queen to ſeparate her cauſe 
from Bothwell's ; (for, if he was puniſhed, ſhe might eafily be 
reſtored with the good - will of all her ſubjects): but the tierce 
woman, bearing as yet the ſpirit of her former fortune, and 
enraged with her preſent troubles, anſwered, That fbe would 
rather live ovith him in the utmoſt adverſity, than without bin 
in the moſt royal condition. Various were the thoughts of the 
nables upon this important head: thoſe who were for reven. 
ging the bloody deed, hoped, that as ſoon as ever their in- 
tentions ſhould rake air, and be publicly known, the greater 
part, if not all, would yield them their approbation, and e- 
ven concur with them in ſo famous and ſo glorious a purpoſe: 
but it fell out, far otherwiſe ; for popular envy being abated, 
partly by ſpace. of time, and partly by the conſideration of the 
uncertainty of human affairs, was turned into commiſeration; 
nay, ſome of the nobility did then no leſs bewail the Queen's 
calamity, than they had before execrated her cruelty : both 
which they did, rather out of an inconſtancy of teniper, than 
out of any propenſe affection to either ſide: hence it too cvi- 
- dently appeared, that they did not feck the public tranquit- 
lity, but rather 6ſhed for weir own private advantage in thoſe 
troubled waters: many, on the other hand, wiſhed for peace 
and quietneſs, and they weighed within theniſelves, which 
party was ſtrongeſt, and ſo wee inclined to fide with tlie moſt 
powerful. Their faction was thought to be the ſtrongeſt, 
who either conſented to the murder, or elſe, in obſequiouſ- 
neſs to the Queen, ſubſcribed to the impious deed after it was 
committed : the chief of thoſe came in to Hamilton, and be- 
ing very ſtrong, would receive neither letters nor meſſengers 
rom the contrary party, in order to an accommodation; nei. 
ther were they ſparing in their reproaches, but upbraided 
them with all the calumny af language; and they were 10 
much the more enraged, becauſe the greateſt part of the no- 
bles, who reſpected rather the blaſts of fortune, than the equi- 
ty of the cauſe, did not come in to the vindicators; for they 
that were not againſt thein, they concluded were for, them. 
Beſides, they eſteemed it a piece of vain-glory, that the vin- 
dicators ſhould enter before them into the metropolis of the 
kingdom, and from thence ſend for them, who were the 
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greater and more powerful in numbers. The other party, 
though they had not imperiouſly commanded, but only hum- 
bly requeſted them ; yet, to take away the leaſt colour of ar- 
rogance that might be imputed to them, they prevailed with 
the miniſters of the churches, to write jointly to them all, 
nd ſeverally to each in particular, that they ſhould not be 
wanting to the 'public peace, in ſo dangerous and critical a 
juncture ; but, ſetting aſide private animoſities, they ſhould 
conſult what was molt expedient for the public good. Theſe 
ktters did no more good with the contrary faction, than thoſe 
of the nobles before; they all making the ſame excuſes, as if 
it had been purpoſely ſo agreed between them. Afterwards, 
the Queen's faction met together in many places, and. find- 
Ing no means to accompliſh their deſigns, they all ſlipped off, 
and diſperſed ſeveral ways. In the mean time, the revengers 
of the public parricide dealt with the Queen, (whom they 
could not ſeparate from the concerns of the murderers), to re- 
ſgn up her government, upon pretence of ſickneſs, or any o- 
ther ſpecious allegation, and to commit the care of her ſon, 
and the adminiſtration of public affairs, to which of the nobles 
lhe pleaſed, At laſt, with nuch ado, the appointed, as go- 
vernors to the child, James Earl of Murray, if, upon his re- 
turn home, he did not refuſe the charge, James Duke gf Cha- 
ſtelhcrault, Matthew Earl of Lennox, Gileſpic Earl of Argyll, 
John Earl of Athol, James Earl of Morton, Alexander Earl 
of Glencairn, and John Earl of Marr. Moreover, they ſent 
proxies to ſee the King placed in his royal throne, and ſo to 
enter on the government, either at Stirling, or any other 
place, if they thought fit. This happened on the 25th of 
july, in the year of our Lord 1567. A little before which 
day, James Earl of Murray, hearing how matters went at 
home, returned through France, and was pretty nobly enter- 
tained at court; yet fo, that Hamilton (whoſe faction the 
buiſes knew were more intimately affected towards them) 
was far better received, which was occaſioned chiefly by 
the Guiſes, who were averſe to all Murray's deſigns. After 
ie was diſmiſſed, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who called 
limſelf the Queen of Scots ambſſador, told the court, that 
james, though abſent, yet was the chief of the faction; and 
m former times, all things were acted by his influence, ſa 
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now he was ſent for, as an head to the body of them. Here- 
upon, ſome were ſent after him to bring him back; but he, 
having had proper precautions from his friends, had fer {ail 
from the haven of Dieppe, where he was, hefore the King's 
letters came, and, arriving in England, was honourably en- 
tertained by perſons of all ranks and degrees, and fo ſent home. 
There he was received with the higheſt congratulation and 
joy of all the people, eſpecially of thoſe who were reveugers 
of the murder, and they all earneſtly deſired him to undertake 
the government, whilſt the King, his ſiſter's ſon, was yer a 
child ; for that he alone was able to manage that preat truſt 
with the leaſt envy, becanſe of his propinquity in blood, his 
known valour in many dangers, his great popularity grounded 
on his deſerts ; and, what was ſtill more, it was the deſire of 
the Queen herſelf. He, though he knew what they ſpoke 
was true, yet deſired a few days for deliberation, before he 
gave in his anſwer. In the mean time, he writes earneſtly 
to the heads of the other faction, and chiefly to Argyll, as 
being his relation, and one whom he was mighty loath to of- 
fend for old acquaintaince fake; he told him in what poſture 
things were, and what the infant King's party had delired of 
him, and therefore ke intreated him, by their nearneſs of blood, 
by their ancient friendſhip, and by the common fafety of their 
country, that he would give him opportunity to ſpeak with 
him, that ſo, by his aſſiſtance, himfelf and their country might be 
delivered out of the preſent difficulties. He alſo wroteto the reſt 
according to every one's place and intereſt; and he deſired ot 
them all in general, that ſince matters were in ſuch confuſion, 
that there was no likelihood of coming to any ſolid ſettlement 
without a chief magiſtrate, that they ſhould all agree to met 
together, as ſoon as might be, in a place which they ſhoulc 
juage moſt convenient, and ſo by common conſent ſettle the 
public affairs, and the adminiſtration. But being unable to © 

tain a meeting from the one faction, or to procure any longe 
delay of a convention from the other, he was at length, wit! 
the unanimous coutent of all there preſent, elected K ENT 


WE James VI. the hundredth and eighth King. 


On the 29th of Auguſt, after an excellent ſermon made b 
foln Knox, James VI. of that name began his regn ; Jame 
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Farl of Morton and Alexander Home took the oath for him, 
that he would obſerve the laws : they alſo promiſed, in his 
name, thoat he would obſerve that doctrine, and thoſe rites of 
religion, which were then publicly taught and practiſed, and op- 
poſe the contrary. Not many days after, Hamilton's partiſans 
began to murmur, that a few perſons, and thoſe none of the 
molt powerful neither, had, without their conſent, and con- 
trary to their expectation, graſped all things into their own 
hands : when they had tried all the nobility one by one, they 
found few of their opinion, beſides thoſe-who firſt came in to 
them, for many choſe rather to be ſpectators than actors ot 
what was done. At length they wrote to the rovaliſts, that 
Aroyll was ready to give a meeting, to confer with the Earl 
of Murray. Theſe letters being directed to the Earl of Mur- 
ray, without any higher title of honour, were, by the coun- 
cl's advice, rejected, and the meſſenger diſmiſſed, in effect, 
without an anſwer. But Argyll, knowing that he had offend- 
ed in ſuperſcribing his letters, and truſting to the fidelity of 
the Regent, with a few of the chief of his faction, came to E- 
dindurgh; where, after he was fully ſatisfied, that it was not out 
of any flight to thoſe noblemen who were abſent, but mere 
abſolute neceſſity, which had cauſcd them to nake ſuch haſle 
in ſettling a chief magiſtrate, he came in a few days to-the pu · 
lic convention of the eſtat. ri el agent 


. © * 
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B O OR XX. 


Wi the King was recognized, and the power of the 
Regent almoſt ſettled, there was ſome quiet, ſome re- 
ſpite from force and arms; but the peace ſtood but upon a tick- 
ih and tottering foundation: mens minds were yet in a fer- 
nent, and their indignation, which they could not hide, ſeem- 
e to portend ſome fudden miſchief. In this great uncertain- 
ty of affairs, all mens thoughts and eyes were turned and fix- 
© upon what the enſuing parliament would do: the time of 
5 fitting was the 25th of Auguſt, where the aſſembly was fo 
numerous, that no man ever before remembered ſuch a con- 
courſe. There the authority of the Regent was confirmed; but 
hey differed in their opinions about the Queen; for it appear- 
ng by many teſtimonies and pi oofs, eſpecially by her own 
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letters to Bothwell, that the whole plot of the bloody deed 
was laid by her: ſome moved with the hainouſneſs of the 
crime, and others, who had been privy to it by her, in or- 
der to remove her teſtimony out of the way, leſt they them- 
ſelves ſhould be puniſhed as acceſſories to fo odious a crime, 
voted, that the thould ſuffer the utmoſt extremity of the law; 
but the majority agreed, that ſhe ſhould be only ſentenced to 
an impriſonment. After the parliament roſe, the winter was 
ſpent in ſettling judicatories, and puniſhing delinquents. The 
ambaſſadors of the French and Engliſh had audience ; they both 
deſired to ſee the Queen ; but ſhe being a priſoner on a public 
account, it was denied them : none but Bothwell was then in 
arms : upon which, ſome were ſent with a navy to catch him 
as he was committing acts of piracy near the Orcades, and the 
iſles of Shetland. The public ſtock was then at ſo low an ebb, 
that they were forced to borrow money of James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton, to rig and fic out the navy; fo that his pri- 
vate purſe, at that time, bore the burden of the public charge. 
Bothwell was there in a manner ſecure, both becauſe of the 
ripour of the weather and the winter-tempeſts then raging in 
thoſe ſeas, which made them inacceſſible for a fleet; as allo, 
becauſe he knew the treaſury, which he himſelf had exhauſted, 
could not afford money to fit one out ; ſo that he was very 
near being ſurpriſed by the ſudden coming of William Kirkal- 
dy of Grange, who commanded the fleet : ſome of his com- 
pany were taken, but he himſelf eſcaped, with a few on the e 
oppoſite ſide of the iſland amongſt the ſhallows and fords, where 
great ſhips conld not follow, and ſo failed to Denmark: when 
he came there, not being able ro give a good account from 
whence he came, nor whither he was bound, he was taken 
into cuſtody, and afterwards, being known by ſome merchants, 
he was clapped up clofe priſoner; and after a loathſome impri- 
ſonment for the ſpace of ten years, that and other miſerics 
made him diſtracted; and thus he came to a moſt ignoninious 
death, ſuitable to his vile and wicked courſe of life. | 
At the beginning of the next ſpring, the Regent determ-gF": 
ned to make a progreſs over the whole kingdom to ſetti* i" 
courts of juſtice there, in order to repair and amend whit 
went quite the wrong wzy, as well as what was juſt upon th 
point of being turned into a wrong channel, by the rumulty 
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o ſome preceding years. This proceeding of his was vari- 
wlly interpreted, according to mens ſeveral humours and dif- 
wlitions : the advert faction declaimed every where againſt 
the Regent's ſeverity, or, as they phraſed it, cruelty, which 
vas indeed dreadful enough to thoſe perſons, who, by reaſon 
of the greatneſs of their offences, could not endure to be re- 
ulated by the law, becauſe they had been habituated and bred 
tp to licentioufneſs in former times: but, if the Queen were 
ut at liberty, ſome of them had rewards, others impunity, 
n their eye; by which means many were drawn in to the 
wntrary faction; nay, ſome of thoſe too, who had ſerved as 
ntruments in apprehending her. be 
Maitland was as great an enemy to Bothwell (whom he 
boked upon as a vile and miſchievous man, and one that 
yould have cut his throat) as he was a favourer of the Queen's 
thirs; and becauſe he had no hopes of overthrowing him, as 
ung as the Queen was alive, therefore in parliament he incli- 
ted to that fide that would have had her puniſhed according 
„W. James Balfour was in the like caſe, as imagining 
bothwell to be his implacable enemy, though neither * — 
rs thought innocent in the matter of the King's death. But 


ed, Nrhen Bothwell was taken, and kept priſoner in Denmark, 
ery ey then applied their thoughts wholly to the deliverance of 


the Queen; not only becauſe they hoped for an impunity of 
their common crime more eaſily from her ; but alſo becauſe 
they thought; ſhe that had made away with her huſband would 
io but little better with her ſon, whoſe infancy and the ſha- 
ww of whoſe royal name was that alone which kept her from 
e throne ; but beſides, they judged it alſo for their own ſe- 
rity, for fear the ſon ſhould come to the kingdom, and be 
e revenger of his father's death. Beſides, there were no 
cure conjectures, that the Queen's mind was not mightily 
kt againſt fuch an attempt: for ſhe was often heard to ſay, 
child was not long-lived ; and that a ſkilful aſtrologer had 

bd her at Paris, that her firſt child would not live above a 
fear, and (it is thought) that ſhe herſelf came once to Stirling 

etlich the ſame hopes, intending to bring the child with her 

what Edinburgh. That ſuſpicion cauſed John Erſkine governor 

1 the the caſtle, not to ſuffer the child to be taken out of his 

nult and made a great part _- nobility likewiſe, then mer 
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at Stirling, aſſociate themſelves by oath, to maintain the ſaid 
young Prince in ſafety. mow 
Moreover, the Hamiltons were might and main for frecing 
the Queen; becauſe if her ſon could but be removed out 9 
the way by her means, they would then be themielves one de 
\ grce nearer to the crown; and after that, it would bene 
hard taik to take her off into the bargain, i becauſe ſhe was ha 
ted by every body for her crimes; and having once been ſto 
25 in her tyranny, would afterwards let forth the reins lod 
er, and more impetuouſly to cruelty. Argyll and Huntley, d 
which the one had a mother, the other a wife, of the famil 
of the Hamiltons, cheriſhed their hopes, and wiſhed the 
good ſucceſs, but they had alſo proper reaſons of their own ti 
iacline them ſo to do; becauſe neither of them was judged ti 
be wholly ignorant, or guiltleſs of the Queen's crimes ; be 
ſides, William Murray of Tullibaidine, being quite averſe i 
the Regent, both by reaſon of his different opinion in poin 
of religion, and likewiſe his having a private grudge again 
hin, though he had been highly ſerviceable in taking the Queen 
yet did not only revolt from the royal party himſelf, butdrew 
teat many of his friends along with him too, upon the pre 
poſal of no ſmall rewards. Theſe were the principals in deli 
vcring the Queen; there were many others alſo that fell i 
with their party, whom either domettic neceſſity, private grud 
ges, deſire of revenge, hope of bettering their fortune, or d 
propinquity or obligation to thoſe above named, engaged t 
that ſide. 1 3 
In this troubleſome {tate of affairs, the Regent was equal 
unmoveable aginſt the intreaties of his friends, and the thre 
of his enemies, though by the public libels, which they pol 
ed up and down, he very well knew the cauſe of their hatrec 
and their deſire of revenge: and though, ſome aſtrologers, 50 
nnacquainted with the plots deſigned again{t him, had foretol 
that he would not live beyond ſuch a day; yet he perſiſted! 
his purpoſe, often ſaying, That be, knew cell enough he m 
die ene time or other; and that he could not part with bis 
more nobly or creditably, than by procuring the public tranquil 
of his native country. And therefore, firlt, he ſummoned 
convention of the eftates at Glaſgow, to which place the Le 
nox men, the Renfroans, and the men of Clydeſdale wt 
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commanded to come; and whilſt he was buſied there, in the 
«miniſtration of juſtice, and in the puniſhment of offenders, 
the plot that had been ſo long in agitation, for the deliverance 


of the Queen, took effect. The manner of it was this: With- 
de In the caſtle where the Queen was kept in Lochleven, there 
nere the Regent's mother, three brothers of his by another 


ther, and abundance of other women; yet none were ad- 
ted to vifit the Queen, but ſuch as were well Known; or 
le, that came by the Regent's order. Out of theſe dome- 
ic attendants, the Queen made choice of George Donglas as 
ittelt for her purpoſe ; he was the Regent's youngeſt brother, 
young man, ingenious enough, and by reaſon of his age apt 
o be impoſed upon by female enticements : he being ſome- 
tling familiar with her, on pretence to attend her in ſuch ſports, 
s courts at idle times refreſh themſelves withal, undertook to 
rrupt ſome of the common ſervants of the caſtle, by gifts 
| promiſes; and ſhe having intruſted the management of 
hat point to him, would not deny any thing to ſuch a perſon, 
rom whom ſhe expected her liberty. George then having a 
romiſe of indemnity from her for himſelf and his partiſans, 
nd being excited with the hopes of great wealth and power 
r the future, not without tlie conſent” of his mother (as was 


bout. And though ſome perſons ſmelled the deſign, and ac- 
minted the Regent with it, yet he put ſuch a confidence 
thoſe he had placed there, that he changed none of the old 
mrd, only George himſglf was commanded out of the ifland ; 
on that, he departed to the next village on the edge of the 
h; where, having before corrupted the officers of the caſtle 
th money, he had in a manner a freer communication with 
de Queen by letters than before; and now truly thefe were 
It only thoſe Scats admitted toa partnerſhip in the plot, who 
cre diſcontented kt the preſent ſtate of things, but the French 
ere aſſociated too by James Hamilton, who had been Regent 
ne years before; and by James Beton, Archbiſhop of Glat- 
bw : the Scots it ſeems were to do the work, and the French 
0 pay the wages. | Dt W160 oh Bt” 
About the end of April, an ambaſſador came from France, 
nd, in the name of his King, defired leave to viſit the Queen, 
Mich if he did not obtain, he pretended he would preſently 
3E 2 


erily thought) acted all that ever he could to bring the thing 
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depart, The Regent told him, it was not in his power; that t 
the Queen was not made priſoner by him, neither could he df t 
termine any thing in the caſe, without adviſing with thoſe who r: 
had firſt committed her, and with others who had afterward i: 
confirmed by an act of parliament what was done; neverthe-Wl t! 
leſs he would gratify his ſiſter, and the King his ally, in wha « 
he could, and would call an aſſembly of the nobles, the 20. E 
of the then next month in order to that end. With that an-. c 
{wer the ambaſſador. was ſomewhat pacified, and the Regent ſo 
went on in his courts of judicatory ; whereupon the Queen ha tr 
ving bribed the maſter of a veſſel, her other companions be fu 
ing ſent about {leeveleſs errands, was brought out of the loch 
her eſcape being told to thoſe that were then at dinner in th | 
caſtle, they made a great ſtir, but to little purpoſe ; for all th 
the boats were hawled aſhore, and their loopholes, to put 
out their oars, were all ſtopped up, ſo that no ſpeedy purſuit 
could be made. There were horſemen expecting the Quee 
on the other ſide the loch, who carried her to the fever; 
bouſes of the partiſans in the deſign, and the day after, whict 
was May 3. the came to Hamilton, a town eight miles di 
{tant from Glaſgow. When the thing was noiſed abroad, m- 
ny came in to her, ſome diſtrutting the King's party, whic 
they looked upon as not very ſtrong; others in hope of favou 
from the Queen; and ſome in confidence of a reward for thei blo 
old ſervices in this tumult, diſcovered their minds; and par the 
of them having obtained pardon for what was paſt, expecting dep 
the event of fortune, were but looſe adherents to the Regent s 1 
The defection of others was not ſo much wondered at; but th by 
revolt of Robert Boyd, who till that very day had obtained IF and 
great opinion for his conſtancy, afforded matter of diſcourſe 
he being brought up on the ruins of a noble family (3 
laid before in the life of King James III.) parſimonioully ar 
meanly under his father, a — — man, and a mighty. lover 
the ancient frugality, followed the ſame courſe of life as l 
reſt of his relations did; that is to ſay, he applicd himſelf ! 
richer families in order to repair his o, and to reſtore il 
noble honſe, that was fo lately flouriſhing, but now decayily 


to its ancient eſtate and dignity, For this end his father i whe 
he firſt applied themſelves to the Hamiltons, who were d 
uppermeott, And when. their regency was at an cnd, ute] 
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i the chief magiſtracy ſettled in the Queen-dowager, and con- 
ff troverſies about religion began to ariſe, he joined in with the 
off reformers, to whom his father bore a mortal averſion. That 
oi faction was accounted the moit potent, to that he adhered till 
de Queen's coming out of France; nay, he grew very renown- 
ed for his conſtancy, fortitude, and prudence; and Gileſpic, 
ti Earl of Argyll, was ſo far taken with him, that he would 
n-l ſcarce do any one thing without his advice. However, when 
nM ſome of the nobles had aſſociated at Stirling, not for any 
2M treaſonable project, but only to defend the King, he indeed 
WM fubſcribed the league too; but then, both he himſelf, and Ar- 
bell, who was guided by his counſel, ſhewed. a great deal of 
ha erity, in diſcovering the whole intrigne to the Queen. From 
alli that time forward, Boyd ſided with the. Queen in all her de- 
ou figns, againſt his old friends, being in good repute with her 
fu party; but he was accounted an inconſtant man, a trimmer, 
een and a turncoat, by thoſe whom he had deſerted. When the 
ral Queen was committed to priſon, Boyd made his applications to 
ich Murray the Regent, and was fo well reſpected by him, for his 
WJ induſtry and ingenuity, that he was admitted into his cabinet- 
council; and though ſeveral opinions paſſed npon him, yet he 
was in high favour with the Regent at Glaſgow in his juridi- 
al proceſſes; yet when he perceived it was like to come to 
blows, he went off privately to the Queen, and ſent from 
hence a letter to the Earl of Morton by his ſon, excuſing his 
departure, and alledging, he might probably do the royaliſts 
much ſervice there, as if he had ſtaid with them. His revolt, 
by reaſon of the good opinion many had of his converſation 
and manners, gave great occaſion of diſcourſe. _ r bt 
In the mean time, the Regent had an hot debate in council, 
whether they ſhould ſtay where they were, or elſe go to the 
King at Stirling: a great many were of opinion, that it was 
better not to ſtay, and they urged arguments for it; as that 
Hamilton was a town near them, full of people, and all the 
canſhips of that moſt numerous family lay round about it: be- 
ſdes, the Queen had with her 500 horſe, and it was report- 
ed many more were making towards her from remoter parts; 
Whereas there were only a few of his on friends with the 
Kepent, the reſt having run away to the Queen, or gone pri- 
Wately home about their own affairs, as if all things had been 
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quiet; and though the citizens of Glaſgow were faithful e- 
nough, as being provoked by the many and great injuries they 
had received from the Hamiltons, when in power; yet the 
town itſelf was large, not very populous, and every way ap- 
proachable. On the contrary, others reaſoned, that all de- 
pended on the firſt beginning of things; that their departure 
would be diſhonourable, and look like running away; that al 
ſuſpicion of fear was then principally to be avoided, for they 
ſhould animate rheir enemies by it, and diſcourage their friends, 
On the one ſide, there were the Cuninghams, and the Sem- 
ples, potent families ; on the other ſide, Lennox, the King's 
peculiar patrimony, from whence the neareſt neighboursmight 
preſently come in, within the ſpace of a few hours; the reſt 
either the next day, or, at fartheſt, the day after; in the in- 
terim, till further aid came, they had ſtrength enough, eſpe- 
cially being afliſted by the rownſmen. This advice prevailed 
in council. * 

The French ambaſſador poſted betwixt both parties, ra- 
ther as a ſpy than a peace- maker, which yet he pretended to 
be; for perceiving that there was but a ſmall force at Glaſ- 

W at firſt, and an appearance of a great multitude at Ha- 
milton, he earneſtly excited the Queen to put ir to a battle 

reſently. The Regent had gathered a party from the neigh- 
— and expected thoſe farther off from Merſe and Lo- 
thian; there came in about 600 choice and reſolute men; 
he gave them one day to refreſh themſelves, and then deter- 
mined to march out to Hamilton, and to engage the enemy 
immediately; for he believed delay was dangerous for him, 
and advantageous to the enemy, whom the remote parts ot 
the kingdom favoured moſt. Two days after, he was in- 
formed, about the third watch, that the enemy was draw- 
ing together from all places where they quartered; they 
truſted to their number, being about 6500 fighting men, A 
and they knew the Regent had ſcarce 4000; but they -e 
ſolved to march by Glaſpow, and to leave the Queen in Pun- IN 
barton caſtle, and ſo either to fight, or lengthen out thei! 
war as they pleaſed ; or if the Regent ſhould be fo hardy sn! 
to {top their ball e which they believed he durſt not cv, n 
they would then fight, and were confident they ſhould beat an 
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him. But he having before determined to provoke” them 10 
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battle, as ſoon as ever he could, drew out his men into the 
open field before the town, the way that he thought the e- 


g nemy would come, and there waited for them in battle-array 
-er ſome hours. But when he ſaw their troops on the other 
e. Wl tide of the river, he preſently underſtood their deſign, and. 


commanded his foot to paſs over the bridge, and his horſe to 
ford over the river, which they might do, it being low Wa- 
ter, and ſo to march to Langſide, which was a village by 
the river Cart, where the enemies were to paſs, ſituated at 
n. WM the foot of an hill, looking ſouth-weſt. On the eaſt and 
g's north, the paſlage was ſteep, but on the other ſide, there 
bt il s 2 gentle deſcent into a plain. Thither they haſtened with 
elt lach ſpeed, that the royaliſts had near poſſeſſed the hill, be- 
in. Wl fore the enemy, who aimed at the ſame place, underſtood 
pe- their deſign, though they marched thither by a nearer cut; 
led but the royaliſts met with two advantages, which was a 

great diſcouragement to their enemies; one, that Gileſpic 
n- Campbell, Earl of Argyll, who commanded in chief, fell 
to laddenly down from his horſe ſick, and by his fall much de- 
la- kyed the march of his party. The other, that their forces 
Ha- being placed here and there in little valleys, could never ſee 
trle all the royaliſts at once, whoſe ſuppoſed ſmall numbers (as 
oh- i deed they were not many) made the enemy to deſpiſe them, 
Lo- ad the diſadvantage of the place too. At laſt, when the 
en; Queen's forces drew nigh, and ſaw the ground which they 
ter- ¶ 4ned at poſſeſſed by the enemy, they went to another little 
my ll overagainſt them, and there divided their party into two 
im, bodies: their chief ſtrength they placed in the firſt ; if they 
s of lad overthrown their adverſaries there, they knew the reit 
in- vould be diſmayed at their flight, and ſo march off without 
au- fighting. The King's party alſo divided themſelves into two 
they I wings; James Douglas, Earl of Morton, Robert Semple, 
nen, Alexander Hume, Patrick Lindſay, each with his clanſhip 
 re-M vere placed in the right. In the left ſtood John Earl of 
un- Marr, Alexander Earl of Glencairn, William Earl of Mon- 
the (ith, and the citizens of Glaſgow. The muſqueteers were 
es © the village and gardens below, near the highway. Both 
do, 4 mics thus placed in battle-array, the Queen's cannoneers 
den ad foot were driven from their poſts by the King's forces. 
mo en the other fide, the King's horſe being leſs by one halt, 
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were beaten back by the enemy. After they had performed 
that ſervice, they endeavoured alſo to break the battalions of 
foot; in order whereunto, they charged directly up the hill, 
but were beat back by the King's archers, and by ſome of 
thoſe, who after their rout, had rallied again, and joined 
with the reſt of their body. In the mean time, the left 
wing of the enemy marched by the highway, where there 
was a riſing ground lower down into the valley, where 
though they were galled by the King's muſqueteers, yet paſ- 
ſing through thoſe ſtraits, they opened and ranged their bo- 
dy: there it was, that the two battalions held out a thick 
ſtand of pikes, as a breaſtwork before them, and fought 
deſperately for half an hour, without giving ground on either 
ſide ; inſomuch that they, whoſe long pikes were broke, 
threw daggers, ſtones, pieces of pikes or lances, and what- 
ſoever they could come by, into their enemies faces: but 
ſome of the hindermoſt ranks of the King's forces beginning 
to run, (whether out of fear or treachery, is uncertain), 
their flight withont doubt had much difordered thoſe who 
ſtood to it, unleſs the ranks had been fo thick, that the fore- 
molt could not know what the hindmoſt did. Then thoſe 
of che ſecond battalion, ſeeing the others danger, and = 
ceiving no enemy coming to charge themſelves, ſent 
Whole troops to wheel to the right, and to join with the 
firſt; upon which the adverſe party could not bear their 
charge, but were wholly routed and put to flight: many 
were ſo enraged againſt them, that there would have been a 
great ſlaughter in the purſuit, had not the Regent fent out 
horſe ſeveral ways, to forbid the execution. The ſecond 
ſquadron of the 0 ſtood fo long, till they ſaw the 
enemy * ſcattering and flying in a diſorderly manner; when 
they in like manner broke their ranks, and purſued. The 
ſtood about a mile from the place to fee the action, 
and after the rout, fled with ſome horſe of her ' party, who 
had eſcaped, towards England; the reft ran away as well 
they could to their own homes. There were but few killel 
in the field, but more in the purſuit, (being wearied and 
wounded), all along the highways and fields. The number 
of the ſlain were about 300, but there were more taken pf. 
ſoners. Of the King's forces there were not many -wounded, 
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o the chief commanders, none but Alexander Home and An- 
f WI drew Stuart, and only one man killed; the reſt of the army, 
, WH beſides a few horſe, who purſued very far, returned joyfully 
mo the town; where, after giving thanks to almighty God, 
d Wl for proſpering their juſt cauſe againſt, a double number of 
fe their enemies, and for giving them, in a manner, an un- 
e bloody victory, mutually congratulating one another, they 
re vent to dinner. This battle was fought May the 13th, 
- Wl cleven days after the Queen's eſcape out I priſon. 

> WW The French ambaſſador expected the event of the fight, 
Rad promiſed himſelf a ſure victory on the Queen's fide ; but 
bt being thus diſappointed of his hopes, be put off his maſk, 
er Wl and, without taking his leave of the Regent, to whom he 
ic, Wl pretended he was ſent, got a party of horſe to guide him; 
u- ind, with what ſpeed he could, made for England. In the 
ut Wl way he was robbed by Moſs-troopers ; but James Douglas, 
ng Wl Laird of Prumlanerick, though he knew he was of the ene- 
„nis party, had ſuch deference to the honour and name of an 
ho W imbatſador, that he cauſed his goods to be reſtored to him. 
re- Wl The Regent paſſed the reſt of the day of battle in taking a 
ole Wl liſt of the priſoners ; ſome he diſcharged gratis, others upon 
e- 


ſureties; the chief commanders were retained, eſpecially the 
Hamilton's family, and ſent to priſon. The diy after, 
the I knowing how much that clan was hated in the neighbour- 
cir I hood, he took only 500 horſe, commanding the reſt of his 
amy to ſtay in their quarters, and went into the vale of 
n 4 Cydeſdale, where he found all places naked and defolate, the 
out WM inhabitants being run away, as rather conſcious to themſelves 
ond I vhat they had deferved, than confiding in the Regent's cle- 
the nency, of Which yet they had experience before: he took 
ben Id raſtles of Hamilton and Draffin, which were naked pla- 
TheMWees, only in Hamilton caſtle was found ſome of the houſe- 
ion, bod ſtuff of King James V. The ſame fear and terror forced 
who de Queen into England, either becauſe ſhe thought no place 
Na chat part of Scotland ſafe enough for her; or elſe becauſe 
inel te durſt not truſt John Maxwell of Herreis, ry 

and When the Regent had ſettled all things, as well as he 
nber {Would at preſent, he ſummoned an aſſembly of the cſlates to 
pn. de held at Edinburgh, in the month of.... The adverſe 
ded, Party endeavoured many ways to. hinder it: rumours were 
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zo had got together 1000 foot, againſt the day of the pu- 


England, by the interceſſion of the adverſe party, to the Re 


the injury and affront, which the Queen, her neighbour and 
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ſpread abroad of aid from France, nor were they altogether 
groundleſs. For fome troops were drawn down to the ſex 
tide, under the command of the Earl of Martigues, a ſtout 
man of the family of Luxemburg, to be tranſported with al 
ſpœcd into Scotland; and they had been fo accordingly, had 
ror civil wars on a ſudden droke out in France. But that al- 
fritance would not have been fo prejudicial to the Regent, s 
his enemies thought; for it would have alienated England 
from them, and engaged it to him. Moreoyer Argyll 
with 690 of his clanſhip, came to Glaſgow, where he had z 
conference with the Hamiltonians, and other leaders of the 
faction, to hinder the convention; but finding no way to 
effect it, they went every man ſeverally home. Huntley 


liament's fitting ; he came as far as Perth, Where perceiving 
that the fords of the river Tay were guarded by William 
wthven, and the neighbouring nobility, who continued loyal 
to the King, he retired without doing any thing of moment, 

About the ſame time, there came letters from the Queen o 


gent, to put off the parliament; ſhe deſired, that judgment 
might not be haſtened concerning the rebels, till ſhe was made 
acquainicd with the whole cauſe ;. for ſhe could not well bear 


near kinſwoman, affirmed the had received from her ſubjects, 
Though the requelt was but ſmall in itſelf, yet if it ſhould 
have been granted, at the inſtance of the rebels, they might 
have thought to have carried all; either becauſe ſuch 3 trifling 
delay feemed to hearten them, and weaken their enemy e, 
ſpccially ſince it might argue a fear in the royaliſts ; or that 
they, in the mean time, rcfolvcd to call a convention in the 
name of the Queen. But the Regent, ' being ſenſible of what 
great conſequence it was to have the parliament fit, though e: 
ven all the power of the enemy had combined againſt it 
reſol ved to keep his day. In that parliament there was a gres 
debate, whether all thote who had taken erms againſt the King 
and afterwards had not obtained their pardon, ſhould be cot 
demned as traitors, and have their goods confiſcated, Bui 7 
Willam Maitland, who fecretly favoured the rebels, obtain... 
that only a few of them ſhould be condemucd at preſent, & 
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4 terror to the reſt, and a door of clemency left open to o- 
ters, if they repented. That procedure wonderfully encou- 
d the conſpirators, and increaſed their obſtinacy, ſince 
they ſaw their puniſhment deferred, and they were verily per- 
faded, that neither the Queen of England, being their Queen's 
neighbour and kinſwoman, nor the Guifes, who were then 
rery powerſul in the French court, nor the French King him- 
elf, would ſuffer ſuch an eclipſe to be made of royal majelty ; 
nd though they ſhould be deſerted by them, yet they were 
el ot ſo weak of themſelves, as not to be able to maintain their 
auſe without foreign aid, as being ſuperior in number and 
dey * ſo that nothing was wanting to the victory, but the 
— e of the royal name, which was (ſaid they) uſurp- 
1. n the mean time, the Regent attended only the public 
lee; ſome of the neighbouring offenders he fined in ſmall 
- ſums, and fo took them into favour ; the Earl of Rothes, by 
his friends interceſſion, was baniſhed for three years ; as. for 
the reſt, he daily, by correſpondents, ſolicited them to repent 
ad come in ; but perceiving that many of them were obſti- 
ate, and inclined to revenge, he levied an army, and march- 
er into Annandale, Nithſdale, and Lower Galloway, where he 
took ſome caſtles, and pur garriſons into them ; others, whoſe 
a; Mvners were more refractory, he demoliſhed, and, in a ſhort 
eme, would have run over the whole country, had not letters 
tom the Queen of England interrupted the courſe of his vic- 
tories. She was perſuaded by the exiles, that the Qucen of 
dots had received much wrong; that her ill- affected ſubjccte 
had laid unjuſt imputations on her; and declared ſhe would 
not ſuffer the royal name to grow ſo cheap, ar mujeſty tv 
e ſo contumeliouſly uſed, as to be expoſed. to the wills of ſc- 
ne. litious perſons. That the wrong of this great wickedneſs re- 
ounded only to one, but the example to all: and therefore ſhe 

leſired they would apply ſome ſpeedy remedy, that the contagi- 
on of dethroning princes might not ſpread farther. Having made 
great harangue jn her letters to this purpoſc, againſt the a- 


N- IE JT : | 
7 engers of the King's murder, ſhe deſired of the Regent, 
s That he would ſend commiſſioners to her, to inform her of 


es ftate of the whole matter, and to make anſwer to thoſe, 
ther crimes or reproaches, which were caſt upon, and alled- 
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ged againſt himſelf,” This demand ſeemed very grievous um 
and offenſive, that things already judged, ſhould be called again Mili 
in queſtion, to a new and hazardous trial, and that before fo- My: 
reign princes, who are oftentimes emulous, if not enemies, Mr 
and their minds already prepoſſeſſed by adverfaries ; and for aMier 
man, as it were, to plead for his own life, before a foreign ug 
Jadicature ; though the caſe was dangerous and hard, yet mu- Mey 
ny arguments induced him to comply with the propoſal, though 
never ſo unequal. Abroad, the Cardinal of Lorrain, the 
Queen's uncle, ruled all in France; and at home, a great part 
of the nobility conſpired in behalf of the Queen; and if the 
Queen of England were diſobliged too, then he ſhould have 
no force to withſtand ſuch mighty difficulties. Being thus re- 
ſolved to ſend ambaſſadors, he could not tell whom to pitch 
upon: the chief of the nobility declining the employ- 
ment: at laſt, the Regent himſelf reſolved to go, and chule 
propcr perſons to attend him; amongſt whom was William 
Maitland, though much againſt his will: but the Regent, 
knowing him to be a factions perſon, and inclinable to the 
Queen's party, did not think it ſafe to leave him behind, 
whilit things were in ſuch a doubtful condition at home ; and 
therefore he perſuaded him, by great promiſes and reward, 
to accompany him, not doubting but to overcome his avaric- 
ous mind with large preſents ; the reſt went very willingly. The 
chief were, James Douglas, and Patrick Lindſay of tne noti-e 
lity ; of the clergy, the Biſhop of the Orcades, and the Abbot 
of Dunfermline; of lawyers, James Macgill, and Henry Ba" 
navey, to whom he added a ninth, viz. George Buchanan. 
Though he found himſelf in theſe difficult circumſtances, ye 
two things relieved his thoughts; one was the equity of h 
cauſe ; the other, the laſt letters he received from the Queen 
of England, gave him aſſurance, that, if the crimes objected 
againſt the Queen of Scots were true, ſhe ſhould judge her un 
worthy to hold that ſceptre any longer. The Regent was: 
little heartened by thoſe letters, and, with above 100 hon 
in his company, he began his journey, though he had certany 
intelligence brought him, that the Earl of Weſtmoreland, i 
the command of the Duke of Norfolk, watched to interce}\ 
him, befcre he had got to York : however, OQober 4. be 
came to York, the place appointed for the conference; and it 
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me day, and almoſt hour, Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
in Whlk, likewiſe entered the city. The reaſon why an ambuſh 
0- N vas laid for the Regent, was, becauſe the Duke, by ſecret cor- 
5, Wi:ſpondents,, was dealing with the Queen of Scots to-marry 
ar; and therefore, that the ſuſpicion of the King's murder 
on Wnight be more. eaſily taken away, the reſol ved, if the Regent 


wuld be diſpatched, to return home, and ſuppreſs the letters 
he had written to Bothwell, which contained a manitett diſ- 
wyery of the whole; . but. becauſe the Duke was ſo near, ſhe 
ould not ſo accompliſh it, as that he might not allo be aſper- 
kd with the infamy of ſo cruel a murder, and therefore the 
lot was deferred till another opportunity. Beſides Norfolk, 
there were appointed two other commiſſioners by the Queen 
England, to determine the controverſies of the Scots, the 
Earl of Suſſex, who inclined to Howard's party, as it was com- 
nonly reported, and Sir Ralph Sadler, an indifferent and im- 
tial perſon, Within a few days, there came meſſengers 
tom the Queen of Scots, to complain of her diſobedient ſub · 
eds, and to deſire help of the Queen of England, to enable 


nd, er to return home without delay. They had their hearing 
0d Wart from the Regent, and his attendants :. firſt, they pro- 
4, Miclted, that they came not before them as judges, that had a 


ful authority over them; then they made a long harangue, 


(hc Wvhat wrong the Queen had received from her ſubjects; and 
bi- er, defired of the Queen of England, that either ſhe would 
n ſerſuade her ungrateful ſubjects to readmit their prince; or if 


ey refuſed, then that ſhe would ſupply her with an army, 
o force them to it. After ſome few hours, the Regent was 
ard : he ſtood upon the equity of his cauſe, referring it to 
partial judges : he pleaded, that the royaliſts had done no- 
ing, but according to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of their 
lation, and that too ratified and approved in full parliament z 
chat he being a ſingle perſon, with thoſe few with him, 
ould not abrogate any thing which had been enacted by com · 
lon conſent of all the eſtates in parliament. - But when the 
Ligliſh commiſſioners told them, they could not be ſatisfied 
th thoſe ſtatutes | made at their parliaments at home, and 
ow produced, unleſs withal they produced the reaſons which 
toved the nobility to ſuch a ſevere judgment againſt the 
en: the Regent was unwilling, as much avoiding to di- 
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tain ſuch a-promiſe from their Queen, or elſe that they them. 


3 they would do that, he promiſed, unleſs he evidently made 


| farther, by letters he ſent to the Scots Queen, which were it 


the Regent. The Regent did not forbid thoſe meetings, kno 
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vulge the foul offences of the Queen, being his ſiſter alſo, and 
that amongſt foreigners, who were forward enough to heir 
them, and therefore denied to do it, unleſs, upon theſe terms, 
that, if he made good the charge againſt the Queen, that ſhe 
killed her ha{band, then the Queen of England ſhould itipy. 
late and promiſe to defend the young King's cauſe, and take 
him, as it were, into her protection. But when the Englih 
commiſſioners told them, that they had only a commiſſion to 
hear the demands of both ſides, and fo to lay the whole mat- 
ter before their Queen : the Regent again urged them to ob- 


ſelves ſhould get 4 commiſſion, fully to decide the controverſy; Q 


it appear, that the King was murdered by his wife's means, 
he would not think himfzl unworthy the puniſhment due to 
crimes the moſt flagrant and enormous. The commiſſionen i n 
wrote to the Queen to know her mind herein; who returned 
anſwer, * That the Scots of the King's party ſhould ſend one 
or more of their number to her court, who might fully a 
quaint her with the merits of their cauſe, and then ſhe would 
conſider what was fit for her to do.” Upon which the Regent 
ſent William Maitland, of whom many ſiniſter opinions daily 
aroſe, and James Macgill, not ſo much to be his aſſiſtant in 
public buſineſs, as to obſerve his actions. The canſes which 
made Maitland ſuſpected were theſe, amongſt many others: 
Before his journey into England, though he mightily ender 
voured to conceal his deſigns, yet by his words and actions 
and great familiarity with the men of the adverſe party ; ai 


tercepted, they could not be ſtifled. . In thoſe letters he en 
deavoured to perſuade the Queen, that his ſervice might yt 
be uſeful to her, uſing the example of the lion in the fable 
who, being taken in a net, was freed by ſuch mean animals 
rats. And after he came to York, there was ſcarce a night 
did not meet with the chief ambaſſadors of the adverſe part] 
conſulted with them, and acquainted them with the deſigns 


ing he ſhould do no good by it, but only make them me 
more ſecretly. Though theſe were manifeſt evidences of Ii 
rreachery, yet caſually there happened an undeniable'demonſir 
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tion of it, Norfolk and he went abroad on pretence of hunt- 
ng, where they had a great deal of diſcourſe concerning the 
whole affair, and came to this agreement amongſt themſelves, 
0. ſpin out the matter, if it was poſſible, and fo to delay it, 


i mat, at laſt, nothing might be done, and yet the cauſe not 
. ſem wholly deſerted neither. For, by this means, the Regent 
” malt depart, , without effecting what he came for; or elſe, 


ſome commotion at home would force him ſo to do, and 
then other remedies might emerge in time: for Norfolk was 
Wn deſigning a civil war, how to take off the one Queen, and 
"Wo marry the other. Maitland informed Johu Leſlie, Biſhop 
of Roſs with this, one intimately acquainted with all the 
een's affairs, who accordingly informed his miſtreſs by let- 
ter, how the Duke would have her write to court what courſe 
to ſteer for the future; and though her cauſe went but ſlowly 
on, yet that delay ſhould not hinder her from expecting a good 
ſue. The Queen having read thoſe letters, laid them by as 
looſe papers, 10 that they came to be read by others; and 
from hand to hand, were at laſt brought to the Regent, who 
by them diſcovered. the main of his adverſary's deſign againlt 
bim; as for Maitland, he had experienced his iouſneſs 
many times before. oo 45h | 
When the ambaſſadors before mentioned came to the Queen 
x London, ſhe and her council thought it beſt, that the Re- 
gent hiniſelt ſhould come up, and ſpeak to the points in que- 
on by word: of mouth; upon which, he diſmiſſed part of his 
etinue, and with the reſt went to London; but there he 
net with the ſame difficulty as he had done at York ; for he 
rtuled to enter upon the accuſation of the Queen his ſiſter, 
unleſs, if he proved her guilty, the Queen of England would 
late the Scots King's party into her protection: if ſhe would 
lo this, he would begin the accuſation. immediately, upon the 
ae terms as he had propoſed to the ' delegates: at Tork. 
Vailſt theſe things were acting in London, the Queen of 
dots, by means of James Balfour, endeuvoured to raiſe com- 
otions in Scotland; and, the more caſily to accompliſh her 
lions, ſhe wrote letters to all the exiles, and to Bothwell's 
nends, to contribute all their endeavours to infeſt the contra- 
faction by force of arms: and not only created lieutenants 
Hough all the kingdom, to whom the gave even kingly 
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power, but cauſed rumours to be ſpread abroad, that the Re 
gent, and his companions were committed priſoners to the 
tower of London; but foreſeeing that falſchood could not he 
long believed, ſhe deviſed another, to wit, that the Regent hag 
promiſed to ſubject Scotland to the crown of England 
and that he was to give up the King, as a ſecurity. It i 
thought, her deſign in this was, that whereas ſhe had promi 
ſed the fame things by her commiſſioners ; and the Engi 
looked upon it as a vanity in her, ſeeing ſhe had no power t 
perform it; yet ſhe was willing to poſſeſs the minds of the 
vulgar with an untruth, and ſo to raiſe an odium againſt the 
- Regent ; and, if ſhe could not avert the whole reproach fro 
herſelf, yet at leaſt ſhe would have her adverfaries bear a part 
with her therein. 

When the Regent ſaw himſelf in theſe ſtraits, he reſolvec 
to end matters as well as he could, and ſo to return home; 
whereupon, at the earneſt ſolicitation of the Engliſh, who de 
fired to know the cauſes of the proceedings in Scotland (with 
out which they could determine nothing); he alſo being de 
ſirous to ſatisfy the Queen of England at that time, whom he 
could not offend without great prejudice to his cauſe ; and be 
ing willing to return home to extinguiſh the civil war, the 
in its firſt riſe, neither of which he conld well do, unleſs the 
Queen of England was his friend, or at leaſt not his enemy 
induced by theſe motives, he firſt proteſted before the coun 
cil of England, that it was not willingly, but by the impor 
tunity of his enemies, that he was compelled to accuſe hyp 
Queen and ſiſter of ſo horrid a crime before ſtrangers ; that ht 
did not do it out of any inclination to accuſe, but out of neg» 
ceſlity to clear himſelf ; for he was very unwilling to diſcc 
ver thoſe things which he wiſhed, if poſſible, might be cover 
ed in perpetual oblivion ; and therefore, if any reflection wen 
made on what he did, the envy ought deſervedly to light upp" 
on thoſe who would not ſuffer him to be like bimfelt ; than 
is, to obey his prince chearfully, when good, and to repront 
him or her againſt his will, when evil; only he deſired on 
thing, that the Queen's proxies, who had forced him to tha n0 
charge, might be preſent to hear the crimes objected ; that M 
if they were falſe, they might diſprove them before the coun 
eil; and that he himſelf, in many weighty matters, might 2 
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{ make uſe of their evidence. The. Scots Queen's commil- 
foners refuſed this, as putting little confidence in their own 
auſe, and inſiſted only on this one thing, that the Quecn, 
who, was by force of arms ejected, might be reſtored. Where- 
won, a day was appointed for the Regent to ſhew cauſe, why 
the revengers of the King's murder had taken up arms (for ho 
umſelf was then in France), and had ejected the Queen from 
ker government, and acted other things, as till that time they 
had done. When the time came, he declared in order all 
things as they had been acted, and the teſtimonies of the par- 
ilans of the King's murder made before their deaths; and al- 
o the ſtatute of parliament, to which many of the Regent's 
xcuſers had ſubſcribed ; and when the ſilver cabinet was pro- 
duced, . which the Queen had given her by her former huſband 
Fzancis, and had bettowed on Bothwell, in which were let- 
ters to Bothwell, writ in French, with the Queen's own 
hand, and a French poem, not unelegantly compoled by her; 
ad alſo the manner of the King's death; and after his death, 
kthwell's carrying her off, and three contracts of marriuge 
Mvith him: the one before the parricide written with her own 
lands, in Which, as by a bill, ſhe promiſes to marry him, as 
ſon as ever the was freed from her former huſband : the o- 
oer was, before the divorce from his former wife, writ by 
Huntley's hand: the third was openly mage, a little betoro 
be marriage. When all this was produced, ſeen, and read 
ore the council ; the whole fact was ſo plainly expoſed, that 
ww. no doubt could be made, who was the author of it, 
W'ough, the Queen of England could not biit helie ve theſe diſ- 

wverics, yet the e Kaba pi her mind; on the one fide, 
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pon her: beſides, ſhe was afraid of France, for the peace 
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with them was not very ſure or firm; and eſpecially at th 
time, the French ambaſſador daily pleading the cauſe of th 
banithed Queen. The Spaniſh ambaſſador was defired alſo to 
interpoſe his mediation ; but rhe foulneſs of the crimes ſo d 
terred him, that he abſolutely refuſed to meddle with it 
Whereupon the Queen of England, that ſhe might leave a doo 
open for repentance, if matters ſhould ſucceed amiſs in France; 
and not cut off all occaſion of gratifying them, gave a midde 
anſwer, ſo tempering it, that at preſent the faid, ſhe knen 
no cauſe to the contrary, but that all things had been addi 
according to law and juſtice in Scotland; yet, as if ſhe defer 
red the complete deciſion till another time, ſhe deſi red, tha 
ſeeing inteſtine tumults recalled the Regent, he would lea 
her one of his retinue in his ſtead, to make anſwer to thok 
crimes which might be objected againſt him in his abſence" 
But the Regent, who ſaw the matter to be thus delayed, tha 
the Queen might take her meaſures to give ſentence for he 
own advantage, and the event of foreign affairs, left nfs 
{tone unturned, that he might have the cauſe fully determight® 
ned now; and therefore he deſires, as moſt juſt and equitablegy"* 
that if his enemies, who had long ſtudied beforehand to a 
cuſe him, had any thing to alledge, they would now produc 
it, and not watch an opportunity to calumniate him in his ab 
ſence, ſeeing they refuſed to appear face to face; he was ne 
ignorant, what rumours his enemies would cauſe to be ſpreaſÞ® 
amongſt the people, and what they had already ſdid ro font 
of the conncil and to the French ambaſſador ; and thereton 
he earneſtly deſired of tlie council, td command them mot i 
mutter privately, but declare openly what they had to ſay 
and that he wanted not to make ſuch haſte home, but thath 
would gladly clear himſelf firſt, let his own of the public i 
tereſt ſuffer what it would by his abſence; * Whereupon fer 


duce it: their anſwer Was, they had nothing at preſent, vl 
they would accuſe them, when they were commanded by tha" 
Queen, The Regent anſwered, that he was alwiys ready i 
give an account of all his actions; neither would he ſhun 
ther time or place ſo to do; yet ſecing the Queen began ti 
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ccufation of him, he deſired of his accuſers there preſent, 
hat; if any of them had the leaſt objection againſt him, they 
ould then declate it; for it was much more honourable to 
roduce it before ſo illuſtrious an aſſembly, than in private ca- 
. Ws to fully his fame in his abſence : this they allo refuſed. 
pon which the whole council called upon them, and in a 
Wuaoner reproached. them, fo that they were compelled, ſingly 
d ſeverally, to confeſs, that they knew nothing of them- 
es, why Murray, or any of his, ſhould be accuſed of the 
ing's murder. Then, after a long diſpute, pro and con, 
er We council was diſmiſſed, and from that time there was never 
y. more mention made of accuſing the Regent, or any of 
Wi companions. | 157 
Whilſt the Regent was thus neceſſarily detained in England, 
n a public account, the Queen's faction tried every way, both 
home and abroad, to make diſturbances, but without effect, 
nes Hamilton, wlio had been Regent ſome years before, ſee- 
(vg that things went not according to his mind at home, had 
Jae into France, where having but a few companions, he 
ved privately with a ſervant or two to attend him, free from 
e hurry of all public buſineſs: but when the Queen of Scots 
eſcaped our of priſon, overcome in battle, and then fled 
Ir England; the French knowing that Murray was called 
me into his own country, and in his paſſage through France, 
ot being able to work him over to their party, in regard 
ey could not ſend men or money to Scotland, to raiſe diſ- 
Wuoance there, by reaſon of their own commotions at home; 
hey therefore thought it moſt adviſeable to ſet up Hamilton, 
competition with him, eſpecially at that time, when the 
t egent with part of the nobility was abſent, and out of the 
y. He was therefore drawn out of his privacy, and ac- 
mmodated, with ſome few piſtoles, and larger promiſes. In 
b return through England, his friends perſuaded him, that, 
ce the Queen of Scots with her faction favoured him, and 
ic Queen of England was not averſe to him, he would apply 
the latter, to induce Murray by her authority to reſign his 
gncy co him, in as much as that office, by the law and 
lent of almoſt all nations, and eſpecially by the cuſtom of 
er own country, was duc to him, as the next in blood: 
either was there any great = to make a laborious ſearch. 
3 ws : 
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princes, by thoſe of their blood, and night alſo prevent the 


unable to govern ; therefore they decreed; that he Who pre 
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into the records of ancient times for this; in which he mig Ar 
cuſily find, that governars were always appointed to their: j 
princes, - when under age, out of the next of kin; as when ou 
Robert III. died, in the abſence of James I. his uncle Robe 
managed the government, and his fon Murdac ſucceeded Ro 
bert: and of late times, John Duke of Albany was made pr 
vernor to King James V. whilſt he was under age: nay, that 
Hamilton himſelt had been Regent, ſome few years before M. 
ry, now Queen, was of age fit ta govern or marry; and he 
he was not excluded from that office by any lawful fuffrages, 
but unjuttly by the rebellious; and that-which increafed the 
indignity was, that it was done in contempt of the blood 
royal, and a baſtarg ſet up in his room; but if the honou 
were reſtored to him, in a very ſhort time a} domeſtic tu 
mults would be quieted; and the Queen; even without blood 
would recover her crown and dignity again. To which 
the King's ambafladors anfwered, That Hamilton defrred: 
thing, not only contrary to the laws and cuftoms of their a 
cettors ; but, if rhe conſideration of the law were omitted 
yet it was very unjuſt in itſelf; for our anceſtors (fait they 
by reafon their princes were murdered by their kindred, about 
1300 years ago, did wholly change the method of their a 
temblies in making a King: for as before, in the family of 
Fergus, our firſt King, after the King's death, it was not the 
next of blved, but he that was moſt fit, was choſen King b 
ſuffrage ; ſo Kenneth III. that he might Hinder all plors again! 


cruct and bloody emulations of their kindred amongſt the 
ſelves, made this decree of ſucceſſion that now is, for the neu 
of blood to be ſubſtitnted in the room of the deceaſed King: 
And men by experience finding, that, in fo great an inconſtan- 
cy of fortune, it was ſcarce poflibte, but that ſometimes th 
right of chief magiſtracy ſhould fafl' on a child, or elſe on on 


ceded others in power and wiſdom, ſhould undertake the at 
miniftration of the government in the mean time; and 0 
anceſtors, by obſerving this courſe for almoſt 600 years, ha 
tranſinitted down a kingdom fafe to us. Fhus, when Roben 
Bruce dict, there ſaccetded regents choſen by moſt voi lin 
Thomas Randolph, Fart of Murray; Donald Earl of Mar 
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Andrew Murray, John Randolph, Robert Stuart; ſometimes 
cir  fingle perſon, ſometimes more than one, were choſen by 
our public conventions to that office: ſo when James II. was 
child, Alexander Livingſton was appointed his governor, 
who was noway related to that King in blood, neither was 
he ſo much as a nobleman, but a knight only, more eminent 
bor his wiſdom than his famil And if any ſay, that was 
for want of ſome of the King's line, the excuſe will not hold; 
for, at that very time, there was John Kennedy, chief of his 
family, his nephew by the fiſter of James I. a man eminently 
ll wiſe and virtuous; there were alſo his uncles, James Kennedy, 
Archbiſhop of St Andrews, the eminentoſt perſon for virtue 
ou in the ogy as alſo his brother, the ſon of the 
tu King's aunt ; las Karl of Angus ; Archibald abo, Earl 
oo. Douglas, — removed — King's line, but in 
ich power was almoft equal to him; at leaſt, he was ſuperio to 
dal others; yet none ever complained. of the injuſtice of our 
an aemblies in ehuſing Livingſton guardian. And not long af 
ter, James IH. had four tutors or guardians affipned bim, not 
uken on the account of their kindred, but choſen by vote. 
And of late, John Duke of Albany was ſent for by the no- 
bility out of France, to govern Scotland in the minority of 
y ol mes V. and when he came, he was ſettled in the regeney 
My a public ſtature, enacted in a convention of the eſtates, 
Which was not done on the account of proximity in blood; 
init or he had Alexander an elder brother, one perhaps inferior 
theFto him, yet of far greater merit than James Hamitton, who 
for a time affected that dignity. In the abfence of James I. 
Robert his uncle managed the kingdom, 1 1 prog wh — 
ing Nrght? Was he aſſumed into that office for nearneſs 
No: Was he elected by the people? No, nor that cis 
| thefWther. How was he then created? I' tell. you how. When 
ling Robert HI. was neither in body nor mind fit to manage 
the kingly office, he et up Robert his brother in his. ſtead, 
ad commended his children to his care. The brother ſtarved 


Jo killed, had he not ſaved his life by flight: and be- 
Ing thus ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the government, the 
c king his brother dying for grief, he kept it — the con- 
nt of the people in parliament, and tranſmitted it to his 


David his eldeſt ſon to death; James the younger had been 
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ſon Murdachus. How Robert the King that died laſt ſtood 
aſſected towards his brother, is very plain; for, as when he 
Was a-dying, he abominated and curſed him, as the execu- 
tioner of his children; fo certainly if he had been well enough 
in his lifetime, he would not have deſigned him guardian to 
them. We are put in mind of that time, wherein, after the 
death of James V. he himſelf was made Regent, as if any 
thing at all was legally acted by him all that time. When Car. 
dinal Beton endeavoured by fraud to invade the chiet magiſtra- 
cy, he crept into the vacant office, rather out of people's hatred 
to · Beton, than bye to him; being got into it, he ruled with 
great eruelty and avarice; and not many years ago, he fold 
that magiſtracy which he got by force, and the — too, 
then committed to his care: in this was ſhewn, what affec- 
tion the people bare to him, when: they preferred the govern- 
ment of a woman and a ſtranger, before that bitter ſlavery 
they ſuffered under him. You ſes then, I ſuppoſe, how this 
requeſt, of Hamilton's is contrary to the laws of our country, 
aud the inftitutions of our anceſtors; nay, ſo contrary, that, 
for want of arguments to maintain it, he ſupports it only with 
falſehood. And if there could be ſuppoſed any cuſtom of this 
kind, all men ſee how unjuſt it would be: for what can be 
more unequal, than to commit the innocent and weak. age of 
the Prince to his care, who either daily expects, or wiſhes for 
the death of his pupil ? all whoſe family hath borne, and doth 
bear great and laſting enmity to the family of the King that 
now reigns? what ſafeguard can there be here, in nearneſs 0: 
blood, againſt ancient hatred, griping avarice, and a vehe: 
ment propenſion to the tyranny he hath taſted of? \Laodice 
Queen of the Cappadocians is reported to have {lain her ſons, 
as they came to age, thus purchaſing to herſelf a ſhort enjoy- 
ment of ſupreme dominion, with the innocent blood of her 
own children. If a mother deſtroyed the fruit of her ow 
womb, only to reign a little longer, what ſhall we think wil 
old enemies attempt, or rather, what will they not attempt 
being inflamed to cruelty by the ſtings of avarice, againlt 4 
child; who is the only obſtacle to their hopes of perpetual ſove- 
reignty ? If this exanple ſeem old, obſcure, and far- fetched, 
I. will add ſome more illuſtrious ones nearer home. Who 5 
ſo ignorant of what was acted, as not to know how Gzlzacius 
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od Sorza was ſlain by his uncle Lewis, though he was of age, 
he Wind married, and the ſon · in · la too of a moſt powerful King ?: 
u- MWho doth not know the calamities that followed upon that 
7h ouel parricide ? The brave country of Italy was almoit made a 
to Muilderneſs; the family of the Sforza's, from whence ſo many 
he I uliant nien had proceeded, was extinguiſhed; and the burba- 
ny Irans were introduced into the pleaſant country about the Po; 
whoſe avarice and cruelty deſpoiled and ravaged all. Beſides, 
who is there of the inhabitants of Great Britain, that hath 
not heard of the cruelty of Richard III. King of England, a- 
rinſt his brother's children? and with how much blood was 
that parricide expiated ? If men that were otherwiſe more ſa- 
racious, did not fear to commit fuch things againſt their near- 
eſt in blood, excited only by the deſire of the crown, what 
can be expected from him, whoſe inconſtancy is well known 
to all, and whoſe ill management of the government hath al- 
rady coſt us ſo much blood? whoſe family, not content 
with the murder of this King's great - grandfather, always acted 
raiterouſly againſt his grandfather by the mother's fide, as 
long as he lived; and as for his grandfather by his father's 
ide, when he could not kill him, he drove him, poor, out 
of the kingdom; his father he brought forth'as a ſacrifice) to 
be ſlain ; his mother and the kingdom, when they could not 
enjoy it themſelves, they ſold to ſtrangers: and afterwards 
when, by the providence of God, ſnhe was delivered fram 
that bondage, they «caſt her into thoſe ſtraits in which the 
now is. What judgment the ſubjects made of theſe things, 
my appear by this, that men ſeemed to themſelves delivered 
from the priſon of a moſt miſerable bondaꝑe, fo as to taſte the 
veetneſs of liberty, when they ſold iche government, which 
105 themſelves were not able io manage, to a woman and a 
ranger,” . aria HIS en, Hom ob 44 

Upon the hearing of this oration, the Engliſh Queen, by 
her counſel,” told Hamilton, that his demand was unjuſt, 
and that ſhe would not aſſiſt him in it; but that ſhe! was de- 
lred by the King's ambaſſadors not to ſuffer him to depart 
(ince he plotted nothing but ſedition), till they likewiſe went 
themſelves; which ſhe looked upon as very juſt, and there- 
ore promiſed them it ſhould bets; and upon this, ſhe char- 
zed him not to depart before that time, The baniſhed 
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Queen alſo enebutaged her friends with the hopes of her 
ſpeedy return; for ſome letters of hers were intercepted, 
wherein ſhe adviſed them to ſeize upon as many cattles and 
fortitied places as they could; and ſo to diſperſe, the wr 
abroad, as far as ever they were able: neither need they 
fear the noiſe of a truce, or acccommodation; for if matters 
were ended that way, all the offences of former times would 
be covered and forgiven, under the umbrage of peace: but if 
it ſhould break out into an open war, the more. garriſons they 
had, the greater opportunity would be put into their hands, 
to unnoy the enemy. { 19”, het » 
When the Regent had ſettled matters as well as he could 
in England, and had leave to return, ſome letters were 
drought out of Scotland, lately intercepted from the Quer b 
of Scots, wherein ſhe complained to her friends, that ſhe wa tc 
otherwiſe treated by the Queen of England, than ſhe herſci i v 
firſt expected, of as was promiſed, and that by means «fl te 
ſome courtiers, who were the cauſe that ſhe was not ſent I be 
back with an army, as ſhe affirmed the Queen of England half gr 
promiſed her; but -ſhe hoped: ſhortly to obtain a good itſue 
another way, (for meſſengers often had paſſed between her or 
and Howard, about a marriage between, them), and then -· I C 
cor 
Ha 
by 


fore the withed them not to be diſcouraged, but to increal 
the ttrength of their party, make a general diſturbance, and, 
by all the arts they could, to hinder the 1 return into 
Scotland. Theſe letters being divulged, affected people dit 
ſerently. The Queen of England took it ill, that ſhe wa 
accuſed of breach of promiſe; as. alſo, that the conditions of 
_ the truce made by her means were not kept: and therefore, 
being very angry and enraged, ſhe remitted much of her a. 
cient favour ta the Scots Queen, and was more inclined toe. 
quity than before. The Engliſh, who wiſhed well to tie 
Regent, were afraid that his enemies would waylay him 1 
do nim a miſchief in his journey; for in the counties which! 
was to paſs through, they were either, for the moſt pam, 
Roman Catholics, or thieves inhabiting the borders of boil 
kingdoms, . who were all excited to hope for a ſudd 

change; and it was plain, they were tampered with to inte! 
| him in his return; for which , reaſon abundance d 
Englith courtiers offered him their aſſiſtance to ſecure: iſ 
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er paſſage; but he was conrented with only his own retinue, 
cd, and about the 13th of January began his journey. But the 
md Queen of England judging it to be for their own credit and 
var FW bonour, that he ſhould 1erurn in ſafety, had of her own acord 
ey written to the commanders and the warden of the marches, 
ers Wl that when he came to places ſuſpected, or noted for robbery, 
uld MW they ſhould take care, that he might not be circumvented ; 
ti and they were very careful therein; for ſtrong guards of horſe 


ey and foot were placed along the road, fo that he came ſafe to 


ds, MW Berwick, and the day after, which was the ad of February, 
he was conducted home to Edinburgh, to the great joy of his 
ud friends; who in great numbers were aſlembled. His enemies 
ere hardly believed his coming at firſt, becauſe falſe reports had 
ern been cauſcleſsly ſpread, that he was ſhut up priſoner in the 
was tower of London; but when it was certainly known that he 
cl was at Edinburgh, thoſe who had befet the highways to in- 
oi te paſſengers, let go their priſoners, and flipped away 
home ; ſo that, immediately from a turbulent tempeſt, there 
a great calm and tranquillity, 


great meeting at Stirling, where the tranſactions with the 
Queen of England were opened and highly approved, by the 
conſent of all there preſent. About the ſame time, . James 
Hamilton, chief of his family, came out of England, who, 
dy a new and unheard- of pretence and ce, was adopt- 
ed as a father, by the Queen of Scots, and made lieutenant 
Wot the kingdom. He declared his commiſſion, and forbade 

the people to — any, but thoſe ſubſtituted by him : upon 
weis, the royaliſts diſburſed ſums of money to raiſe forces, 
and to prepare to fight if need were: and accordingly, at an 

pointed day, they met at Glaſgow ; but ſeeing the country 
teme not in to Hamilton, «ccording to his expectation, by 
the mediation of his friends, terms of agreement were pro- 


h lehoſed ; upon which Hamilton was commanded to come to 
pat WUlſpow, to acknowledge the King as chief magiſtrate : if 


de did that, the reſt would be eaſily accommodated ; if he 


or his friends that were with him, being forſaken by his 
lanſhips, and terrified by the near approach of his encmies 
my, reſolved to comply with neceſſity, and to promiſe all 
Vor, II. 3 H 


A few days after, the nobility of the King's party had a 


etuſed, it was in-vain for kim to come. He, by the advice 
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that was deſired ; but when the forces of the royaliſts were 
diſbanded, then he would conſult his advantage at leiſure, 
When they came to Glaſgow, a day was appointed, where- 
in they and their friends ſhould proteſs their allegiance to 
the King, and fo recover their old eſtates and honours: in 
the mean time, they were to remain in priſon, or to give in 
hoſtages of their kindred, for their forthcoming. This alſo 
was added to their conditions, that all of the ſame party 
might come in, if they pleaſed, on the fame terms. Argyl 
and Huntley refuſed to ſubſcribe to thoſe articles, either out 
of anger to Hamilton, that he had given up himſelf to his if c, 
enemy's hands, without aſking their advice; or elſe, becauſe 
they thought to obtain for themſelves more eaſy terms of 
peace, in reſpect of their power; or elſe, being encouraged 
by frequent letters from England, they were caſily inclined 
to that they had moſt mind to. For whilſt theſe things 
were ated in Scotland, letters came from the exiled Queen, 
containing large promiſes, and willing them not to be terti- 
icd with vain threats, for ſhe ſhould ſhortly be, with them, 
with.a great army. Their minds were ready to receive this 
news; and ſo much the rather, becauſe the Queen was kept 
with a looſer guard than ordinary; and there; was daily tak I in 
of her marriage with Howard. When Hamilton was come an 
to Edinburgh, at the day appointed, he cluded his promileWe; 
by ſeveral pretences; as that the reſt of his party ſnou f on 
come together, and ſo be all comprehended at once in one +Mj; 
greement : as alſo, that they might ſend to the Queen 10 
know her mind; and to this end, he deſired to defer. the 
matter till the 10th off May. To this his evident triflng 
they anſwered, That it Was to no purpoſe for him to expec 
Argyll and Huntley ; for they had declared, they would m- 
nage their concerns apart. As for the Queen, it was de. 
manded, if ſhe did not approve of the capitulation, wha 
they would do? Then Hamilton 2— ingeniouſſy e 
nough, but not ſo prudently for the time, that he was com 
pelled to thoſe conditions, by the force and terror of an af 
my, and that if he were lett free to himſelf, he would nd 
ſubſcribe at all: this being openly diſcov ered, the Regen 
committed Hamilton and, Maxwell to Edinburgh ,. caſt: 
The. feſt of the diſpute, was about Argyll and Huntley: is 
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re Argyll; whilſt the Regent was in England, came to Glaſgow, 
e. ¶ to conſult about public affairs, with about 1 500 men in his 
e. company: thither alſo came many of the neighbouring coun- 
to tries of that faction; where they differcd in their opinions, 
in ¶ and agreed in nothing, but only to diſturb the public peace. 
n The Hamiltonians delired of Argyll, that ſeeing the inhabi- 
Ilo ¶ unts of Lennox were firm to the King's cauſe, he would vex 
ly W them, by driving away their cattle, that ſo he might the bet- 
er draw them, though unwilling, to his party; or elſe 
ut night ſo impoveriſh them, as to render them unable co be of 
bis 6 much ad vantage to their own fide. When Argyll had 
ule N communicated the thing to the council of his friends, not 
af one of them favoured his deſign: for they remembered, 
ved WF tat, for many years, the Lennox ians had been much addict- 
cd ed to Argyll, and that there were many alliances between 
15 WF them. Beſides, faid they, why are the Argyll men nearer 
en, ¶ chan the Hamiltonians, to the Lennoxians, who lie in the 
: middle between them both? Or why ſhould they put a taſk, 
m, fo full of odium, upon him? Since it was principally their 
hö own affair, let them appear firſt in it, and then Argyll would 
<P not be wanting : he would be a companion, not a leader, 
alk in ſuch an expedition. When that aſſembly had held ſome 
me I days, it was diſſolved, without doing any thing; and Argyll 
nue returned through Lennox, which was his neareſt way, with- 
ud W our doing them any hurt ; which moderation of his endeared 
© © lim, both to the commons and chiets of the oppolite faction, 
da ad made his pardon more eaſy obtainable. 5 

te But Huntley had endeavoured in vain to break through 
wei Mern, Angus, and Strathearn in the Regent's abſence, ha- 
ing plundered the country, and their cattle, and ranging over 5 
the neighbouring places, had appointed Crau ford and Ogilvy / 
his lieutenants about Dee: ufurping, at the ſame time, all 
the power of a King. This carriage of his made his recon- 
aliation the more difficult. Theſe two men, ſeeing their 
"{Wconcerns were different, had a council aſſigned, to meet at 
dt Andrew's. Thither Argyll came firſt: he was kaſily re- 
conciled; for that year, and the former, he had committed 
no act of hoſtility; and beſides, he was the Regent's Kinſ- 
mm, and from his childhood his great acquaintance, and fa- 
Miliar friend: ſo that all he required of him, was, an oath 
1 
9 
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to be faithful to the King for the future; which if he wer : 
not, beſides the uſual puniſhnent of the law, he did not de-! 
fire but to be accounted the baſeſt perſon living :. the reſt Ml d 
were allo admitted into favour, upon the ſame oath, but on 
far different conditions. But Huntley's caſe, before his - 
rival, was long debated in council. | | 
For, whereas in England, the marriage of the exiled 1 
Queen with Howard was carried on, and their coming into f 
Scotland was privately deſigned ; cheir faction there did, by 
degrees, take heart, and encourage the rebellious to-difobe- Ml f. 
dience: for, if matters were put into confuſion, they tc 
thought, the new huſband would have an eaſier entrance to 
polleſs the Kingdom: for which reaſon when they knew that 
the Regent would not be perſuaded to betray the King, as be. 
ing his guardian and uncle, they endeavoured by all means to 
abridge his power. For, beſides thoſe that had openly ta- 
ken arms againſt the King, a great part of the counſellas 
did not now, as heretofore, favour Huntley in ſecret, but 
openly ; they pleaded ſtrenuouſſy for him, that he ſhould be 
indemnified for what was palt, ſince that was the readieſt 
and ſafeſt way to agreement ; nay, that it was more credi- 
table for the (tate, to heal civil breaches without violence, 
and not to proceed to forteiture of goods or loſs of life; and, 
by this means, peace might be obtained at home, and te- 
nown abroad. But if a military courſe were taken, they 
mult fight with a man, who, by reaſon of his ancient power, 
his great alliance, and by his many clanſhips, was very for 
midable ; and, if he were overcome, (which yet was uncer- 
tain), he might fly to the highlands and mountainous deſerts 
or to foreign princes, where, out of a ſmall ſpark of diſguſt, 
a mighty flame of war might in time be kindled. On the 
other fide, it was alledged, that the war would not be ſo tor 
midable as ſome imagined : for his father, though he had the 
report of a very prudent man, was yet eaſily ſubdued, eve 
whilſt his force was entire; and therefore this young mal, 
whoſe power was not yet "eſtabliſhed, and beſides, was di 
couraged by the recent calamity of his family, was never abi 
to bear up againſt all the power of the kingdom, and the m- 
jelty of the kingly name too: and if he were overcome u 
fight, or, if diſtruſting his forces, he fled to tlie mountain 
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mere were thoſe, Who by the ſame largeſſes by which he 
c- had attached them to his ſevice, or by greater, might be in- 
t duced either to kill him, or to betray him to the Regent. 
on For the faith of mercenaries is changed with fortune; they 
u- follow-the proſperous, and forſake the aſſlicted. As for fo- 

rcign princes, they eſteemed men according to their power ; 
el neither were they concerned for another's miſery, but re- 
ſpected only their ownadvantage.” But if any King of another 
temper ſhould be ſo clement and merciful, as to entertain a 
fugitive and a beggar too; yet how the times were ſuch as 
took. off that fear. For England alone, of all Europe, was 
the country which enjoyed a flouriſhing peace, and that fa- 
voured the cauſe ; but other. neighbouring kingdoms were ſo 
buſied with domeſtic diflenſjons, that they had no time to 
look abroad: and if they had leiſure ſo to do, yet there was 
ſome ground of hope, that equity would prevail more with 
them, than niercy towards exiles, who were rebek to their 
own Kings, and faithleſs to the Kings of. other nations: as 
for the impunity, which they fay will declare our clemency ; 
it will rather be an argument of our negligence, in regard a 
juſt combat being declined through fear, a; war is imprudent- 
ly nouriſhed under a pretence of peace, and that ſuch a pre- 
tence as would encourage the creit-fallen ſpirits of the rebels, 
ad weaken the chearful endeavours .of the King's beſt 
friends, For how do you think will both parties ſtand affect. 
ed, when the one ſide ſees, that all is lawful for them, with- 
cut preſent puniſhment, and ſo they hope it will be for the 
future; and the other ſees their pertidiqus'enemics to be well 
rewarded for their wicked crimes, themſelves robbed of al! 
their goods, and vexed with all the calamities of war; and, 
whereas they expected a reward for their faithfulnels and cor 
ſtancy, inſtead of it, to be pauniſhed for their love to their 
King and country? And therefore who can doubt but that, 
il matters hereafter come to arms, (which of neceſlity they 
nuſt do, unleſs this fire be now quenched, before it break 
lorth), who, I ſay, can doubt, but that party will be 
elt, which thrives by its wickedneſs, and which may do all 
tungs with impunity ; rather than the other, which mult 
luffcr all injuries offered to them with patience ? And if thoſe 
Konvenicncies did not attend this vain ſhe of clemency, 
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yet neither the Regent, nor the King himſelf, could law. 
fully ſo pardon, as to give away the goods of the robbed 
to their plunderers. If they ſhould do that, they mult lay 
down the perſons of rulers, and take upon them the habit of 
ſpoilers too; if ſuch a condition ſhould be granted, it were 
much more cruel for people to be deſpoiled of their eſtates 
by Kings, tbe granters of indemnity, than by their very ene- 
mies that robbed them. Many things having been canvaſled, 
and alledged to this purpoſc, on either ſide ; thoſe who were 
for his indemnity, were outvoted by a few voices: the Re- 
gent declared, that, for peace-ſake, he was very willing to 
pardon the private wrongs done to himſelf and the King; but 
for the injuries offered to particular perſons, he neither coul. 
nor would pardin them: but if Huntley, and thoſe friends 
of his who followed his party, could make ſome terms of 
agrecment with thoſe they had plundered, he was very will 
ing, by the conſent of both parties, to appoint arbitrator, 
who might adjuſt the value of the lofles. - 

Peace, as it was thought, being ſettled on theſe conditions, 
there aroſe another diſpute ſeeniingly ſmall, but managed with 
greater eagerneſs than before : the queſtion was, Whether 
pardon was to be given to all of -Huntley's party promiſcu- 
ouſly, or whether every man's cauſe and deſert ſhould be con 
ſidered apart? Some were of opinion, that becauſe they thought 
Huntley was dealt hardly with in being forced to pay dams 
ges to the ſufferers, that it was equitable to indulge him here, 
and not to preſs ſo ſeverely, as to diſoblige his followers alſo: 
on the other fide it was alledged, that the chief aim, in fucl 
kind of wars, was to diſſolve factions; and that could not be 
done eaſily, any otherwiſe than if the judgment of pardon ui 
puniſhment did reſide in the breaſt of the —— alone: al 
men underſtand, how unjuſt it is, to impoſe an equal fine a 
thoſe whoſe offences are unequal; and that the adjuſting d 
the puniſhment-ſhould be left to Hantley himſelf, was by n 
means fit; for he (it was probable) would exact the hehrag 
mulct from the greateſt offenders; and would lay almoſt the 
whole burden upon ſuch as were leaſt criminal: ſince, in in 
poſing puniſhment, he would not weigh each man's mer 
but rather his propenſity to his ſervice; and as any man ha 
bern more fierce and cruel in the war, ſo he would obtain fro 
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him a higher place in his favour. On the other ſide, the 
ed lghteſt offenders would have the ſoreſt puniſhment, and they 
who were leſs active in wickedneſs, ſhould be fined for their 
moderation and favour towards the King. Theſe reaſons ſo 
prevailed with the council, that they decreed to weigh every 
res {man's caſe apart; and yet, that they might ſeem to gratify 
ne- Huntley in ſome things, his domeſtics were exempted, he 
rd Nas to lay a fine on them himſelf as he pleaſed ; but that 
ere which he moſt deſired, that the Regent ſhould not come 
Ne. Nvith an army into the north parts, was abſolutely refuſed him. 
to Things being thus ſettled, with Huntley at St Andrew's, 
but Ide Regent, with two companies of ſoldiers, and a great 
dull number of his friends, went firſt to Aberdeen, then to Elgin, 
nd Ia laſt to Inverneſs : the inhabitants near theſe towns being 
« of (commanded to appear, they obeyed the ſummons ; ſome paid 
vill. {down their money, impoſed as a fine on them, others gave 
fureties : Huntley and the chiets of his clanſhips put in hoſta- 
Thus having ſettled the country towards the north, 
ing highly gratulated by all good men through all his march, 


5 
— he returned to St Johnſton's, where an aſſembly of the nobi- 
cher y was lummoned, on account of letters which Robert 
iſcu- Boyd had brought out of England to the Regent at Elgin; 
cou ome of them were Fun ſome were private; the pri- 
gti ate ones were from ſome courtiers in England, containing a 
am- relation of Howard's conſpiracy, which was ſo ſtrong and cun- 
here ingly laid, that they thought no force or policy could with- 
allo: and it, though all the remaining power of Britain were uni- 


ed together: in theſe letters his friends exhorted him not to 
ingle his own flouriſhing fortune with the deſperate condi- 
ion of others, but to provide for himſelf and his concerns, 
ren i979 — 92 107 

The ſtate of affairs in England compels me here a little to 
ligreſs ;, becauſe, at that time, the good and ill of both king- 
loms were ſo conjoined, that the one cannot well be explain 
vithout the other. The Scots, a few years before, were 
W-livered from French ſlavery, by the afliſtance of the Engliſh, 
d thereupon they obſerved and ſubſcribed to the fame rites 
religion, in common with the Engliſh. -, That ſudden 
lange of things ſeemed to promiſe an univerſal quietneſs to 
Britain, free from all domeſtic tumults: but preſently ur- 
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on this, the Pope, with the Kings of France and Spain, 
threatened a war, and privately combined to give another 
turn to things. _ Pope was not wanting, by his exhorts- 
tions and promiſes, to ſtir up their minds already enraged; 
but the Kings were not fuffciencly reed amongſt them- 
ſelves; and their forces were fo ed, that they rather 
deſired a war, than were able to make it. Beſides, there 
was an emulation between them; one could not well bear that 
the other ſhould have ſo great an acceſſion as England, if it 
were uered, to his dominions. And then alſo ſome di. 
putes aroſe between them and their ſubjects, which diverted 
their thoughts from foreign affairs, though the novelty of x 
woman's reign,” and ſhe a young woman too, and unmarried, 
gave encouragement thereto (eſpecially ſince thoſe who were 
ill affected to her, faid ſhe was born to Henry VIII. in 
an unlawful marriage), and the former ' differences about the 
kingdom and religion were rather ſtifled than extinguiſhed; 
and beſides that, the ſparks of diſcontent glowed ſtill in mens 
| _ which in a ſhort time were likely to break out into a 
In the mean time the Engliſh Catholics had made many 
attempts, but in vain, for they were ſoon quelled ; and though 
their deſigns never ſucceeded, yer foreigners ſtill feeding them 
only with blooming hopes, not with real ſupplies, they ſtil 
ed in the fame reſolute delign, wanting rather a con- 
mander for their numbers, than power or courage to aſſemble. 
The common people of that profeſſion had taken a view of all 
the nobility, and they found none fit enough, to whom they 
might commit their lives and fortunes ; many of the melt 
ſtirring had been cut off in the civil wars; many had gone o- 
ver to the other party; ſome were ſo old, that they were ui 
fit for public buſineſs; or cſſe the vigour of their minds, 2 
well as the ſtrength of their bodles, was ſo dehilitated, that 
they deſired peace, if it were but a tolerable one. There ws 
only one man, who for courage and power ſeemed fit to un- 
gertake ſo great a buſineſs, and that was Thomas Howard, 
who though he was of himſelf inclinable to quictneſs, yet 
there were ſome cauſes which moved him to ſtudy innov- 
tions; for his father and grandfather, though they had been 
hiphly eminent, both in war and peace, yet, in the ſtorms 
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an unſtable court, they had been ſo toſſed, that their higheſt 
glory was balanced with as great diſgrace. His father was 
condemned for treaſon, and publicly - beheaded ; and two 
Queens, his kinſwomen, had been alſo put to death; he in 
thoſe difficulties was liberally brought up, and fo preſerved his 
family from being quite extinguiſhed : in his very youth he 
gave a ſpecimen of great prudence, and in a few years, 
by the death of his wives, and by ngw marriages, he grew 
ſo rich, that, next to the Queen, he was the moſt potent of 
the Engliſh. For wealth and prudence, the reſt of the nobi- 
lity yielded to him; but, as for his ſkill in military matters, 
he had yet given no proof of it; but in the controverſies of 
religion, he carried himſelf ſo ſwimmingly and ambiguouſly, 
thar though he favoured Popery in his heart, yet he was ſuch 
a patron of the contrary party, that many of them made lure 
of him in their thoughts, as their own. | |» | 

Daring this, the Queen of Scots army was routed, and 
ſhe herſelf fled to England, when ſhe wrote letters to that 
Qneen, concerning the cauſe of her coming; ſhe was bid by 
her to retire to the houſe of the Lord Scroop, warden of 
the marches, till ſhe had conſidered of her demands in coun- 
cil, Scroop's wife was Howard's ſiſter, and by her means 
the treaty of marriage was ſecretly begun between the Queen 
and Howard ; and the opportunity ſeemed to be offered by 
God himſelf, ſeeing Howard's third wife as lately dead, and 
he was then a widower. The deſign was concealed, as being 
intruſted but to a few, yet it was whiſpered abroad, among 
the common people; for narrow ſpirits cannot conceal great 
bopes, but joy gives them vent, and ſo they fly abroad. The 
matter was ſo far advanced, that the fire of a civil wit ſeem- 
ed ready to break out; nay, and ſome were ſo confident of 
ſucceſs, after they had conſidered the ſtrength of their par- 
ties, that, they thought Howard might eaſily do what he plea- 
ed, without ufing any force. + | 

Things were in this poſture, when the Scots nobles had a 
great meeting at Perth, to hear the demands of both Queens, 
both of them having written to them. The Queen of Eng- 
land's letters propoſed one of theſe three conditions. The firſt 
was abſolute ; that the Queen might be reſtored to her throne 
and dignity as formerly. But if that could not be granted, 
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then, that ſne might reign jointly with her ſon, that fo ſhe 
might enjoy princely honour in letters and public acts; in the 
mean time, the regency ſhould be in the hands of the preſent 
Regent, till the King came to the age of ſeventeen. If neither 
of theſe could be obtained, then the third condition was (if 
the Queen could be perſuaded to accept of it), that ſhe ſhould 
live privately at home, being content with thoſe honor, 
which, ſaving the authority and majeſty of the King, might 
be granted to her. This laſt requeſt was eaſily aſſented to, if 
the Queen would accept it; but the other two were peremp- 
torily refuſed. For the better and more incorrupt part of the 
nobility, were reſolute in this, that they neither could, not 
ought to determine any thing which might diminiſh the King 
authority, eſpecially being law fully enthroned; but the two for- 
mer heads leſſened the King's honour, nay, and expoſed his lik 
too, being a pupil, unleſs it could be thought that his mother, 
who was known to be cruel] towards her huſband, was not well 
aflected towards her ſon neither, being exaſperated by her bv 
niſhment, ſhould be now more kind to him, than ſhe had been e- 
cver before. The letters alſo from the extled Queen were read, nl 
wherein ſhe deſired, that fome judges might be appointed to con. 
ſider of her marriage with Bothwell ; and, if it was found con- 
trary to law, that the might be releaſed from him. Thoſe letters U 
highly incenſed the King's party, ; becauſe ſhe wrote herſelf a 
Queen, and commanded them as ſubjects: nay, ſome would 
not have had them anſwered at all, becauſe they ſeemed to: 
bridge the King of his power, and to arrogate all to an exile 
Queen. But that part of the council which was for the Queen, a. 
ledged, that they wondered much, why thoſe who had the lat 
_ yeap much defired, that ſhe would ſeparate her cauſe from 
Bothwell's, now when it was freely offered to them, ſhoull 
hinder it as cagerly, as they had betore earneſtly deſired it: 
if a word or two in the letters did diſpleaſe them, that fault 
might eaſily be amended ; nay, ſome there were, who (ut 
dertook (provided the matter of the divorce might be dilcu 
ſed in the mean time) to procure a commiſſion from her, i 
what expreſhons they themſclves would have it. On the col 
trary, the adverſe party urged, that they ſaw no new cauſed 
ſuch great haſte; ſixty days was but a lawful time for Bott 
well, who was out ot the kingdom, to appear; within whi 
ume a new commillion might be ſent: neither ought that de- 
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hy to ſeem long, eſpecially to her, who had paſſed over ſo 
great a matter in ſilence, two years, and had now ſent letters, 
ther hich were of themſelves an hinderance, why thoſe who were 
. /:f villing to gratify her, could not comply with them: bur if 
ſhe ſeriouſly deſired a divorce, it was eaſy to be obtained; let 
her but write to the King of Denmark, deſiring him to puniſh 
the murderer of her former huſband ; who being once dead, 
de might marry whom and where ſhe pleaſed, though all her 
mp adverſaries ſhould forbid it: bur if ſhe refuſed this, then it 
then v Plain, ſhe 15 not ſincerely and from her heart, but 
made a counterfeit, pretence of divorce, that, if ſhe married a- 
ng gün, ſhe might alſo live in a diſputable and uncertain matri- 
mony, even with her next huſband : and of this there was a 
lied trong ſuſpicion, becauſe the deſired ſuch judges to determine 
the divorce, who had no power in the caſe. For what 
power could the Regent have over exiles, with whom he had 
. by. vothing at all to do; and who, unleſs they themſelves plea- 
aa, might refuſe to ſtand to his judgment? of how could they, 
cad who had not the diſpoſal of themſelves, fubmit to another's 
'Mijudgment ? But ſeeing there ſcemed to be ſome hidden fraud 
n the caſe, a deciſion was not to be haſtily made, but the 
Queen of England was to be acquainted Wirh it, in whote 
power it was either to promote or hinder it. Hereupon a 
young nobleman, of the Regents triends, was ſent to the 
een of England, to acquaint her with the acts of the con- 
jention. Some may perhaps wonder, that ſince greater mat- 
ters were tranſacted with leſs diſpute, there ſhovl be ſuch ado 
made about the divorce : * this was the cauſe of it: How- 
ad had privarcly tranſacted by his friends, concerning his mar- 
rying 1 Queen of Scots: and the conſpiracy was ſo ſtrong 
both at home and abroad, that it was rumoured among the 
wugar, the deſign was to take away 'both of the lawful pr ir- 
es, and ſo to ſeize on the two kingdoms for themſelves, 
the place, time, and the whole of the deſign was fo ordered, 
that all things ſeemed be ſecure agalnſt any force whatſoe- 
er. The conſpirators were moſt forward and urgent to re- 
move what might hinder the marriage: if that were done, 
ney ſeemed ſecure, that all the reſt ſhould fall in of itſelt. 
V1 the contrary, they who were for the King, made it their 
uct buſineſs to caſt in rubs to delay it; for that in the incan 
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while, many ſecret deſigns might in time be diſcovered, and 
the conſpiracy prevented by the care of both princes. 
In this poſture of affairs the decree of the Scots council 
was braught to the Queen of England; but ſhe alledging ſhe 
was not ſatisficd with that anſwer, and that the meſſenger did 
not ſecm to her a fit perſon with whom the might confer in 
ſu dangerous a time, and about ſuch weighty matters, de- 
fired io be better infor med by the Scots of thoſe matters, 
 Whereupon there was another aſſembly of the nobility held 
at Stirling, were they drew up this anſwer ; * That as for 
rhe third of her late propoſitions, it might admit of a conſul- 
ration, in order to an agreement; but the ſecond was of 
that kind, that no a en at all could be admitted 
on that head, without manifeſt impiety, in regard it would 
not only diminiſh, but even extirpate the royal authority. 
For beſides that all partnerſhip in . magiſtracy is dan- 
gerous, how. can two be equally joined in government, of 
whom, one was a child, ſcarce out of his infancy ; the other 
4 woman in the prime of her age, of a crafty wit, having 
puſſed through varicty of fortunes, who, as ſoon as ever ſhe 
can wind herſelf mto part of the goyernment, either by the 
ſtrength of that faction, which, though ſhe was removed by 
a public decree from the adminiſtration, do yet labour to rc 
ſtore her, not by intreaties, but threats ; or elſe by corrupt. 
ing the King's friends; or Haltly, by foreign ſoldiers, whom 
1h: is now buſy to procure, will ſoon derive the whole an 


thority to herſelf? how, will ſhe endure, that an infant ſhoul 
| be equalled. with her, who would not be equulled even b 
her huſband? Beſides, if the ſhould marry ſome powerful per 
ſon, . (ſuch a. matter being now on foot), ber ſtrength woll 
ba doubled, and her huſband (as of neceſſity he muſt) be ad 
mitted into part of the goyernment, and would not willing 
ſuffer, that his children ſhould be prevented in the ſucceſſio 
by a ſon-in-law ; and then, in what a. caſe would the chil 
be? What if his friends (as moſt men are inconſtant 
ſhould prefer a preſent benefit to future hopes, and fo 6d 
with the ſtrongelt? What can attend an infant, being no 
thruſt down. into the ſecond, and then into the third plac 
but utter ruin? As for other things, they had rather len 
them to her private thoughts to meditate upon, than to wa 
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previous conjecture, what an angry. woman, having power 

in her hands, prompted by the imperious counſels of her un- 
| MW cles, having evidenced her cruelty towards her huſband, be- 
e Ing alſo exaſperated by her baniſhment, would attempt againſt 
d : child, eſpecially when {tripped ot all aid of, nature and for- 
nM tune, and expoſed as a facrifice. to her rage? And what lite 
- MW would his friends lead, by whom ſhe thought ſhe was fo grie- 
„ voully wronged ? Beſides, what would the ſtate of religion 
d be, when ſhe could vent that rage, which in former times 
or ber fear had concealed, eſpecially if an huſband, of known 
N arogance, ſhould further excite her innate cruelty? How ea - 
of ily might the young 1 1 triends be deſtroyed, when he 
ed vas cut off? Or how ſoon might the King be ſubverted, 
la when he had loft his friends? For theſe reaſons the Queen 
y. ¶ could not be aſſumed into a part of the government, without 
n- erident deſtruction to the King. Matters ſtanding thus, 
of there was no need to ſpeak any thing, to the firſt head of her 
her demands.“ Faults af oak! WRT, 
nll Robert Pitcairn was ſent to carry this anſwer into Eng · 
me und, a man of no leſs prudence than loyalty. ; and he came ta 
that court in the very criſis of time, when the. conſpiracy to 
kill the Queen, and-to ſeize on both kingdoms, was diſcover« 
ed. The plot was ſo ſtrongly. laid, that the Queen of Eng- 
Ind began to be afraid of herſelf; and after the had ſent How= 
ud to the tower of London, ſhe durſt not proceed to puniſh 
the Queen of Scots, but was conſulting to ſend her by ſea to 
the Regent of Scotland; but when the ſtorm was a little 
over, that deſign vaniſhed. : . I: nad ti A&W 
In the mean time, the Regent ſceing the power of the ad- 
rerſe faction mightily increaſe, ſends for William Maitland; 
Who was a great, incendiary to the conſpiracy, from Perth 
to Stirling: he being conſcious of his guik, though be had 
Naperienced the Regent's lenity to all his friends, even in the 
eatelt oſſences, yet made no great haſte ta come ; till ha- 
ing before ſifted out, by his friends, if any deſign was form- 
cl apainſt him g he tampered alſo with the Earl of Athol to 
do with bim, that, if need were, he might uſe him as his 
Wtcrceflor : as, he was fitting in council at Stirling, Thomas 
W-rawfurd, a dependent of the Earl of Lennox's, accuſed him 
mat having an band in the King's murdcet ; whereupon he was 
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commanded to be kept clofe priſoner in a chamber in the 
caſtle ; whilſt others were ſent to apprehend James Balfour, 
who was abſent. The wiſer ſort would have had them both 
ed againſt according to law, as having been the au- 

thors of all the tumults that had happened for ſome years; 
and as they were privy to the murder of the laſt King, ſo 
they were leaders of the faction againſt the preſent : but the 
lenity of the Regent overcame all conſideration of public 
A; which proved calamitous to his country, and fatal to 
himſelf. Balfour, by his friends mediation, obtained pardon 
for his conſpiracy, though lately entered into; and Maitland 
was brought to Elinburgh, into a lodging not far from the 
caſtle: ſome horſemen were appointed to guard him, under 
the command of Alexander Home, a young and active noble. 
man ; but William Kirkaldy, governor. of the caſtle, about 
ten o'clock at night brought counterfeit letters to Alexander, 
(as if they had been the hund- writing of the Earl of Murray), 
which commanded him to deliver Maitland into his cuſtody. 
He knowing in how preat favour Kirkaldy was with Murray, 
readily obeyed ; and thus Maitland was carried into the caſtle 
by the governor, who, even till then, had privily been of 
the enemies party. The nobility were exaſperated at it, and 
almoſt doubted, whether they ſhould impure fo great an of- 
fence to Kirkaldy, or to the Regent himſelf, as one nat igno- 
rant of his audacity; and the matter had come to a ſedition, 
if the ſanity of his whole life had not outbalanced all im- 
putations of reproach. It is true, Kirkaldy was a valiant 
man, and accounted, till that time, a faithful obſerver of 
friendſhip ; and as he had received many other courteſies 
from the Regent, ſo he had been lately preferred by him to 
the government of the caſtle, before his other friends and 
kindred, though the more diſcerning ſort did even then ſu- 
ſpect him; but fuch was the indulgence of the Regent towards 
thoſe whom he once loved, that he could not be ſevere to 
them, though taken in the very act of offending. Kirkaldy, 
the next day, was ſent for by the Regent, but refuſed 10 
come; and this in an unlucky hour, when Howard and the 
Queen were daily expected, raiſed the ſpirits of the adveri 
faction: Strange reports were commonly ſpread abroad, 
that the Regent was forſaken by his intimate friends, in fu 
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z doubtful time; and ſo the caſtle being held againſt him, he 
was left to his enemies will, others being likely to follow ſo 
kading an example very ſhortly ; and when the governor was 
taken away, the innocent King and his favourers would be de- 
livered up to thoſe puniſhments, which the cruclleſt tyrants 
could deviſe. Yer the Regent was not moved by their 
ſpeeches, but the next day went to the caſtle, and ſpoke to 
the governor with an unchanged countenance, as if he had 
been reconciled to him, and ſo returned to the expedition he 
had undertaken againſt the robbers. In his paſſage through 
March he turned aſide, as he was wont familiarly to do, to 
Alexander Home, the chief of that clanſhip; there alſo 
(Home himſelf being covetous, and having been drawn off by 
great promiſes to the contrary faction) he found no good re- 
ception from Home's wife, who being an arrogant woman, 
even ridiculed him to his face; thence he went to Teviotdale: 
coming thither with a ſmall retinue, and little more than his 
ordinary guard, the thieves admiring his valour and conſtan- 
cy, in that ſolitude of his friends, having received the pu- 
blic faith for their return, came in ſuch numbers to him, 
that their multitude equalled, nay ſometimes exceeded thoſe 
of his attendants; yet he remitted nothing of his former 
greatneſs of mind, but anſwered them as became the dignity 
of the public and his own too; and without doubt he had 
quicted them without force, had not ſome of the neighbour- 
ing nobility, well affected to Howard, and now ready to 
take arms, hindered his deſign. His friends came in to him 
a the time appointed, and then he marched into the territory 
of the thieves, though ſome of the neighbourhood endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade him, telling him of the difficulty and danger of 
the expedition. He paſſed with his army through Liddiſdale, 
Ewſdale, and Eſkdale, and received hoſtages not only from 
them, but from thoſe beyond them; only ſome, who, by 
tcaſon of the greatneſs of their offences, deſpaired of pardon, 
vere outlawed. This expedition procured him not only the 
favour of the people for ſettling them in ſecurity, but raiſed 
their admiration alſo, that a man forſaken by his intimate 
riends, and extremely unprovided of neceſſaries, ſhould ac- 
compliſh that in a few days, which the moſt potent of our 
Kings, in full peace, and with great forces, could hardly ef- 
lect in a long time. 
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© Whilſt theſe things were acting, he was made acquainted, 
chat the Engliſh con/piracy was detected, Howard commit- 
ted to priſon, and the Scots Queen more ſtrictly guarded chan 
before. | Robert Pitcairn, having performed his embaſly with 
good ſucceſs, was returned; he intormed the Regent, that his 
proceedings were very acceptable to the Queen of England, in 
that he had quĩeted the borders; thut he had impriſoned the 
Earl of Nortnumberland, one of the conſpirators, Who was 
fled into Scotland; that he was purſuing all the reſt as enemies; 
that he had ſent to the governor of Berwick, to offer him al- 
filtance freely on all vccations. ' Theſe courteſies ſhe promiſed 
to remember, and that ſhe would not be wanting to him in his 
dangers, but that all the force of England ſhould be at his ſer- 
vice if need were. Ann N C1110 
All the time of this expedition, the Regent had daily in- 
formation brought him by his faithful friends, of a great con- 
ſpiracy againſt him entered into at home. And in all the 
getters the governor of the caſtle was {tif accuſed ; where- 
upon the Regent, old courteſies and ancient acquaintance no 
being yet quite worn out of me , wrote to him plainly, 
and ſent him a copy of all his accuſations. He anſwered « 
coldly to the crimes objected,” that he became now more | 
{pected than before: he denied; that any man could ſhewfbe 
his ſubſcription to any engagęment, relating to that eonſpiraWrio 
cy. | 1 , i 
In che mean time, the day for Maitland's trial drew near I find 
for after he was carried to the caſtle, to put a bold face on tha 
bad matter, be expreſsly deſired to be brought to his trial Mtha 
for he was fully perſuaded, that the power of the conſpiratorfthe; 
was ſo great in England, and alſo in Scotland (of whom MF inte 
was ont of the chief), that nothing could be orderly or lau irt 
fully determined: ſor in trials of life and death, there uſed i 
be great flockings together of friends and vaſſals, according tl 
the faction, favour, or nobility of the accuſed, as it happene 
alſo at this time. The chief of the faction againſt the King 
viz. the Earls of Hamilton, Gordon, and Argyll, gather 
all their force againlt that day; hoping, that if the judgmes 
were ditturbed by arms (as it was eaſy to do), they might en 
the conflict at one ſkirmiſh, as being ſuperior in number © 
men, opportunity of the place, and alſo better provided 10 
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he would pull him out of his hole, and ſo diſcover the whole 
deſign and order of the ſecret plot: but the Regent would 
not alter his former purpoſe; only he deſigned to go out of Ml; 
the town through the fame gate he came in at, and then take Ml} 
another route in his journey; but neither did he keep to this : 
reſolution; either becauſe he under valued ſuch dangers, as be-. 
lic ving his life. to ba in God's hand, ta whom he was willing WW : 
to render it, when it was called for; or elſe becauſe the mul. « 
titude of horſe, waiting for him, ſtopped up the way. Wha : 
he was got on horleback, he thought to Tide ſwiftly by the 
ſuſpected places, and ſo to avoid the danger; but the multi-W y 
rude, of the people: cronding in, hindered: this deſign alſo; e 
that the murderer, out of a wooden balcony, which: he had 
purpoſely covered with linen, as if it was for another uſe, ſhot 
him with. a Jeaden bullet; a little below the navel, and it came 
out almoſt by his reins; and allo killed the horſe of George 
Douglas, which was beyond him. Hamilton eſcaped by a 
back=dovr or paſſage of the garden, which: he he had plucked 
down: for that end; and ſo mounting a ſwift horſe, ſet on pur- 
poſt ta carry him off, after he had committed the fact, by 
James Hamilton, Abbot of Aberbrothock, he rode to Hamil 
ton, with the great gratulation of [thoſe who waited to hea 
the event of his audacious enterpriſe; Who commended hi 
highly, and rewarded: him profuſely, as if now the king 
dom had been actually tranſlated into their own family. 
They at Linlithgow being ſtartled at the ſuddenneis of the 
noiſe, the Regent told them he was wounded,” and, as if heh: 
not felt it, he leaped fromm his horſe, and went on foot to h 
lodging: they who, were ſent for to cure the wound, at fil 
ſaid, it was not mortal; but bis pain increaſing, though bi 
mind was not diſturbed, he began ſeriouſly to think of deatl 
Thoſe -yho were about him, told him, that: this was the frul 
of his own lenity, in ſparing too many notorious offender 
and amongſt the, reit, his own murderer, who had been cal 
demned ſor treaſon, Te which” he returned a mild anſud 
according to his cuſtom, laying, Your importunity all ner 
maße me repent | of in dlemency). Then, having ſettled i 
domeſtic affairs, he commended-the King to the nobles the 
preſent, and, without ſpeak ing a reptoachful word of a! 
man, departed. this life before midnight, about, January 
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23d, in the year of our Lord 1571, His death was lamented 
by all good men, eſpecially by rhe commons, who loved him 
alive, and lamented him when dead, as the public father of 
his country': for, beſides his many otlier-noble achievements, 
they called to mind, that, not a year before, he had f0:quiet- 
ed all the troubleſome parts of the kingdom, that a man was 
x ſafe on the road, or at his inn, as in his own houſe; and 
envy dying with him, they who were diſaffected to him when 
alive, really praiſed him when dead. They admired his valour in 
war; which yet. was always accompanied with a great detire of 
peace; his celerity in buſineſs was always ſo ſucceſsful, that an 
eſpecial providence of God ſcemed to thine on all his actions; 
belides, his clemency was great in moderately puniſhing, and 
his equity as great in his legal decifions. When he had any 
ſpare time from war, he would fit all day long in the college of 
judges ;1o that his preſence ſtruck ſuch-a-reverence into them, 
that the poor were not oppreſſed by falſe accuſations, nor ti- 
red out by long attendances, their cauſes not being put off to 
gratify the rich. His houſe, like an. holy temple, was frec, 
not only from impiety, but even from wanton words e after 
dinner and ſupper, he always cauſed a chapter out of the Holy 
Bible to be read; and though he had ſtill a learned man to in- 
terpret it, yet if there were any eminent ſcholars there, (as 
frequently there were a great many, and ſuch were ſtill well 
reſpected by him), he would aſk their opinions of it; which 
he did, not out of à vain ambition, but a deſire to conform 
himſelf to its rules. He was in a manner too liberal; he gave 
to many, and that very often; and his alacrity in giving com- 
mended the gift. And that he might ſpare the modeſty of 
the receivers, he commonly gave very privately with his own 
band. In a word, he was honeſt and plain-hearted to his 
friends and domeſtics; if any of them did amils, he reproved | 
them more ſharply than he did ſtrangers. By theſe his man- 
ners, deportment, and innocency of life, he was dear and ve- 
nerable, not only to his countrymen, but even to foreignets, 
dpecially to the Engliſh, to whom, in all the viciſſitudes or 
providence in his life, his virtues were more Known, thun to 
ay other nation. | * | 
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A LL that time which immediately followed the death of 

the laſt Regent, although it was tree from bloodihed, 
yer was it embroiled with the various attempts of the factions. 
Before the murder, the Hamiltons in great numbers had met 
at Edinburgh, under the pretence of prevailing with the Re 
gent, to releaſe James Hamilton, the hcad of their kin or tribe, 
who was yet kept priſoner in the caſtle: but after the murder 
was perpetrated, they ſent ſome from amongtt them, to the 
reſt of the Hamiltons, who were to diſſuade the other clans 
(for ſo they would have made people believe) from joining 
with, or protecting the public parricides : but, as very many 
ſuſpected, it was to bid them be prepared, and ready for al 
occaſions. For the next night after the murder, Walter Scot, 
and Thomas Ker of Farniheſt, entering into England, ravaged 
all places with fire and ſword ; and that with ſomewhat more 
cruelty than was uſed in former times. Neither was it 6 
much the defire of booty, or revenge, which moved them to 
this unuſual cruelty, as the eſſect of what was long before fe 
ſolved by the Biſhop of St Andrew's, and the reſt of the 
heads of the faction, to incenſe the Engliſh againſt the Scots: 
and if they could provoke them no other way to take up arms, 
then by injuries to draw them, though unwillingly, into: 
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war. The governor of the caſtle, — ſuſpected upon d 
many accounts, fo that all mens eyes and difcourſe were up in 
him by way of reflection, as yet continued in his former af 


counterfeited loyalty to the King: it was upon his account er 


that William Maitland was delivered out of priſon : for wha g. 
he had, in many words, pleaded his innocency before tn ce 
council, the nobles then preſent atteſting, that it did not wit gc 
any certainty appear to them, that he was puilty of the ne 
crimes which were laid to his charge, (for he was accuſed 10 1 
have been privy to the King's and Regent's murders, and allo fic 
to be the author of the civil war that was lately raiſed in E lat 
land), he was at laſt diſmiſſed; yet fo, that the matter ſecmed i th: 
be deferred till another time, rather than abſolutely to be dec th: 
ded: he alſo, proteſting his innocency upon cath, promiſed FF the 
appear whenever the King's relations would appoint a day gl in 
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his trial. Afterwards when, upon conſulting, about the ſtate 
of the kingdom, they had almoit agreed, that ot thoſe whom 
the Queen, before the abjured her government, had nomina- 
ted tutors to the King, he that would undertake it, provided 
he had not afterwards revolted to the adverſe faction, ſhould 
have the chief adminiſtration of affairs : Maitland, now con- 
triving the diſturbance of affairs, brought it ſo about, that it 
ſhould be again ſignified to the abſent Lords, that they might, 
if they pleaſed, be preſent in the parliament of the Regent, 
to be aſſembled at a certain day, left they might afterwards 
complain, that ſo great an aftair was haſtily huddled up in 
their abſence. Athol, with a few others, conſented ; neither 
did the reſt refuſe it, that they might take away all occaſion 
of detraction and calumny from their adverſaries, rather than 
that they had any hopes, that this delay of the parliament 
would bring any profit to the public. u FETTNE 

After theſe things, Thomas Randolph, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, had audience, For that Queen, while the Regent 
was yet alive, had ſent her ambaſſadors to demand thoſe Eng- 
liſh exiles, who, after Howard's conſpiracy was detected, and 
he puniſhed,” for fear of puniſhment, had eſcaped thither : 
the Regent, giving theſe ambaſſadors audience at Stirling, 
had referred them to the council at Edinburgh ; and, after 
his death, things being in a great confuſion, they returned 
home without any anſwer, ' But when they convened - about 
chuſing a Regent, Randolph (who ſome years before had been 
in Scotland), for that he was thought to be well read in the 
affairs; and in the men of that kingdom, and that his former 
embaſſies had been alſo advantageous to both nations, was in 
great eſteem with all good men like himſelf, Being introdu- 
ced into the council, he declared, how great his Queen's 
good- will had always been towards the Scots: That as ſhe had 
not formerly been wanting to them in their diſturbances, ſo 
ſhe would not fail them now. Then he rehearſed their incur- 
lons into England, the ſlaughters, rapines, and burnings of 
late days committed: adding, that ſhe knew well enough, 

that none of theſe things were ated by the public council; 

that therefore, at preſent, her kindneſs and friendſhip towards 

them was the ſame it ever was: fo that although ſhe had been 

u the higheſt manner, and without any cauſe proyoked ; 
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yet ſhe did not, as ſhe might juſtly do, repeat particulars, nor 
publicly require reparation; nor, for the fault of a few, {eek 
puniſhment of all: That indeed the was not ignorant, whats 
great diſturbance in public affairs there was of late; yer he 
was nowiſe doubtful of the good · will of honeſt men towards 
her: That, in favour of them, ſhe did not only free the pu- 
blie from any guilt; but if, by reaſon of domeſtic troubles, 
they could not compel the diſturbers of the peace to ſettle 
things, ſhe would join her forces with theirs, that ſo, by 
common conſent, they might exact puniſhment of thoſe vio- 
lators of league and truces: but if they were not able to do 
that, then ſhe would revenge their injuries with her own for- 
ces: That her army ſhould paſs peaceably through the country, 
without the leaſt damage to it: that none that had not been 
guilty: of the crimes alledged, ſhould be involved in the pu- 
niſhment.” The remaining heads of his embaſſy contained 
admonitions, ever profitable in all legal aſſemblies, but now, W | 
as the preſent poſture of affairs was, very neceflary, viz. WW « 
That they ſhould firſt of all, with all care and vigilance; have IO 1 
regard to religion, which alone teaches us our duty both to- i t 
wards'God and man: That ſeeing no commonwealth at di- 
cord within itſelf can long ſubſiſt, they ſhovld bend their I « 
y 

p 

t 


chiefeſt endeavours, and ſtrive with their utmoſt force, that 
at home, among fellow-ſubjefs and countrymen; peace and con- 
cord might be religiouſly-obſerved ; and ſeeing God, the tre 
mer of the univerſe, had indulged. them with a kingly go- a 
vernment, it was juſt for them to honour and obey their i 
Kings, and to yield all obſervance and obedience to them: n 
That peace, concord, and friendſhip with all men, as much I e 
as poſlible, are moſt acceptable to God, and quench, or, at I t. 
leatt, leſſen the thirſt of ſhedding. human blood, (which wic- 
kedneſs God eſpecially deteſts): That they increaſe the riche 
of all in general, and render a people more formidable to their 
enemies: That juſtice is the preſerver of the public ſafety, af 
which the chief part now to be made uſe of is, the puniſhment 
of offenders: and ſince treaſon is moſt hateful to every lau- 
ful government, its abettors, to what part of the earth ſoeva 
they retreated, ſhould have neither mercy, favour, nor in. 
dulgence ſhewed-them.” Thus far Randolph, whole _ 
teemed both pious, wholzfome, and reatonable, But, be⸗ 
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cauſe none was yet choſen Regent, he could not have any cer- 
tain anſwer, and therefore was put off till the 1ſt of May. 
At laſt; William and Robert Douglas, brothers by the mo- 
ther's ſide to the late murdered Regent, petitioned, that the 
villanous death of their brother, ſuffered upon no private, 
but the commonwealth's account, ſhould be revenged. Here - 
in the opinions were various, although all agreed, that the 
murderers were to be puniſhed: ſome thought fit, that a day 
ſhould be appointed for thoſe ſuſpected of the murder to appear, 
(and many of their names were given in): others were of o- 
pinion, that court-days were not to be waited for againſt 
thole, who were now in arms, to maintain by force that fact 
which they had impiouſly committed: and that it was fit, 
not only to take up arms forthwith againit them, but likewiſe 
againſt all thoſe who were ſentenced by the laſt parliament. 
To this opinion the knights of the ſhires were moſt inclined; 
yet they could not obtain their deſires, through the diſſuaſion 
chiefly. of Athol, who ſaid, they ought to expect a more nu- 
merous aſſembly of the nobility ; and of Morton, who thought, 
that, ſhould they join more crimes together, the rev of 
the Regent's death would miſcarry, and à civil war break 
out; . becauſe all thoſe who dreaded: the peace, would join 
with the murderers : that therefore their crimes ſhould be ſe- 
parated, and affairs, if poſhble, by law, tranſacted, and no- 
thing innovated before the 1{t of May, (which was — 
appointed for their meeting). And ſo that ſeſſion was diſſol- 
ved ; molt part of the people condemning tliis delay of the 
nobility, becauſe (ſaid they) all things are acted as the King's 
enemies pleaſe, who had occaſioned theſe delays on purpoſe, 
that thereby the odium of the murder might diminiſh, and 
the oppoſite faction in the mean while gain ſtrength. This 
opinion of the people was confirmed, not only by ſome pre- 
ceding accidents, but alſo by very many which followed: for 
preſently, when the Regent's murder was yet hardly divulged, 
James Hamilton, upon à mortgage of his lands, procures mo- 
ney of John Somervel of Camnethen, which, together 
with another ſum, borrowed of his friends, he ſent to his ac 
complices ro hire troops, having warned them before, to be 
ready for all attempts, becauſe. of the ſudden alteration which 
had happened, upon their having rid themſelves of their capi- 
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tal enemy. And, after that, the Queen's party ceaſed not to 
have meetings in many and diſtant places. About the 15th 
of February, almoſt all the chiefs of the rebellious faction met 
together at Glaſgow ; whence Argyll and Boyd wrote to 
Morton, thar they, becauſe as yet they knew not who were 
the actors in, or privy to the Repent's murder, would wil. 
, tingly communicate their counſel with the reſt of the nobili- 
ty, as well for its diſcovery as puniſnment; but that they 
would not come t6 Edinburgh: but if the King's party would 
be perſuaded to meet them at Linlithgow, at Falkirk, or at 
Stirling, they would, without delay, come thither. This 
being communicated to Maitland by Morton, (for ſo the let- Wl * 
ter deſired), came to nothing. About the ſame time, Tho- 
mas Ker wrote to his father-in-law, the governor of the ca. 
ſtle, from Linlithgow, that if the Queen of England would Il * 
be prevailed with to lay by her reſentment of the late in- 
curſions, he would endeavour that, for the future, the bor- Wl © 
ders ſhould be quieted, and kept in due order; but if the i " 
ſhould refuſe theſe offers, he would continue in the defign he fl 
had begun; not doubting, but chat his honeſt countrymen, b 
who yet retained their loyalty to their Queen, would join i © 
with him, and that the French auxiliaries would likewiſe “ 
| uy arrive. | 
- About the 3d of March, the Hamiltons, with Argyll and f* 
Boyd, met at Linlithgow ; but the killing of one common ſol· 
dier begetting a tumult, diſturbed all their counſels; which 
made the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's take home the Hamiltons 
along with him. The reſt of the rebels, efpecially.Huntley, 
Athol, Crawfurd, Ogilvy; as alfo thoſe on this fide Forth, 
Home, Seton and Maitland, met at — — Morton 
was accompanied but with a few, till the Earls of Glencaim 
and Marr, with their collowers, came to him. About the 
- 4th of March, the heads of the factions met to conſult about 
the main affuif: but this conſultation went but flowly on, by 
reaſon of ArgylPs abſence, whoſe power and authority ws 
then very great. Huntley goes to him, undertaking to pe 


ſuade him to Join with the reſt of the faction, but retum pul 
without ſucceſs, by the treachery of Maitland (as mioſt mer vot 
thought), who defired ro keep things at a ſtand, that, amid 85 


the confuſions of the kingdom, he might have the fitter q 
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to portunity for innovations. Argyll alſo, in all his undertakings, 
th had another impediment, which hindered that his power was 
get not now ſo great, as it was formerly; which was, that though 
to be himſelf was a malt eager favourer of the Queen's cauſe, 
ere yet neither his friends and dependents, nor his very brother, 
i]. could be prevailed with to follow him againſt the King. The 
n. enſuing night, a ſudden terror, without any apparent cauſe, 
ey MN {9 ſeiaed upon all che factious, that they watched in their ar- 
ald I mour till it was day- light; and, in the morning, as feartully 
at WI retired from Edinburgh. All the time of this convention, the 
his chief thing controverted was, by what authority the Scots 
et- might, at that time, chuſe a Regent? Some, according to 
no- the Queen's letters patent three yrars ago, by which the had 
ca. ¶ &ligned eight of the nobility, that out of them one or more, 
ud es ſhould be thought fit, might be nominated as tutors to her 
in- bon, would have one of that number placed at the helm. O- 
or- MI thers were of opinion, that thoſe letters were now uſeleſs, 
the WI ince a Regent was already choſen, according to their appoint- 
te ment; and that all thoughts of them ſhould Ve laid aide, as 
en, being not made to be always in force, but for that one junc- 
oin I dure of time only. Some there were, who would have the 
vie whole affair deterred, till the general convention of the nobi- 
lity: but theſe were chiefly of Maitland's faction, who ex- 
pectedl that a great diſtraction in affairs would follow, which, 
in a great multitude, without a governor, is eaſily raiſed, but 
not ſo eaſily; laid. The third opinion condemned both. theſe : 
the firſt, becauſe now there ought leſs account to be made of 
the Queen's letters patent, ſince (if the matter of law were 
conſidered) they were, from their beginning, of little or no 
force: the other, for that a prorogation would both draw 
much danger along. with-it, as alſo a greater delay than rhe 
preſent condition: of affairs could well permit; and therefore 
they would have all thoſe to meet, who at firſt had adviſed, 
that the King ſhould enter upon the government, and had con- 
{tantly adhered to him ever ſince: theſe, according to the ſenſe 
of this party, were to take the beſt care they could ſor the 
public welfare, and ſpeedily appoint ſuch a Regent, | who-was 
both able and willing to provide for the ſafety both of King 
nd kingdom. But this opinion was alſo rejected. And thus, 
before any thing was concluded upon, the convention bike up. 
VoL. I. | 3 L 
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So many meetings having been tried in vain, the rebels a. N th 
gain return to the old ſeminary of the Engliſh war, thereby dc 
to draw the populace to their faction; and ſend out the fame N th 
officers of the trecbooters,- as they called them, who were ſent th 
before, who left nothing of cruelty uncommitted, even to the te 
utmoſt extremity... And, in the mean time, the heads of il ſo 
their faction beſpatter the Queen of England with all manner ar 
of reproaches: and they. maliciouſly accuſe the Scottiſh nobles, ¶ ſo 
as penſioners to the Engliſh, commonly giving out, in a way ty 
of threatening. that if their adverſaries called in the Engliſh to tu 
their aid, they would have recourſe to the French and Spa MW w 
niards. About this time, M. Le Verac, of the King of Frances p. 
bedchamber, came from France to Dunbarton, who, with th 
his large promiſes, ſomewhat elevated their ſpirits. Hereupon ar 
the Hamiltons appointed a meeting of their people to be held, al 
the gth-of April, at Linlithgow ; where, when the Queen's 
faction was gathered together in great numbers, they began o- ſe 
penly to treat of that which they had long before meditatedM ſa 
in their private cabals, viz. that if a war againſt the Enęlih i ar 
could be made, private injuries and actions, either about the { 
King's or Regent's murder, in that univerſal diſturbance of a-M th 
fairs, would thereby either grow out of remembrance, or u al 
leait the reſentment of them would much abate. Theſe things ti 
having been tranſacted at Lmlithgow, by the aſſociates of the fi 
conſpiracy only, who having not yet plainly unmaſked their m 
intentions, that they might have more ſhew of authority, de h 
termine to meet at Edinburgh, on the 11th of April, tba, h 
beſides the other conveniencies which the place would aſſoui re 
them, they might draw the citizens, of whom they alway fa 
made great 2ccount, either way to their party. This ſeem b 
no hard matter, ſince they had already gained William Ki- d. 
kaldy che governor both of the city and caſtle, to their ſie:¶¶ u 
but becuuſe they underſtood that watch and ward was ke" tc 
there, and that the common people were more inclined 0 n 
their adverſaties, they thought fit to ſend to the citizens fit f. 
to know, whether it was their pleaſure they ſhould meg d: 
there? The citizens anſwer was, that they would exclude , c 
perſon that was deſirous of the public peace, and obedient 08 d 
the King; but that they would admit neither the Engliſh “fr 
ües; nor the Hamiltons, into their city, leſt they ſhould e bi 
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ther highly diſpleaſe the Queen of England, in whoſe king - 
dom they had great traffic, or ſeem. to join in counſel with 
thoſe that were guilcy of that horrid murder ; neither would 
they endure the propoſal of any new edicts, which might 
tend to the leflening of the; regal authority; or that their 
ſoldiery ſhould be forced (as the cuſtom was) to run to their 
arms by ſound of drum. Upon thefe conditions, how hard 
ſoever they ſeemed, they nowithſtanding came into the ci- 
ty, in hopes, by degrees, to gain upon the unwary multi- 
tude, and, by ſoothing them with fair ſpeeches, at lait to 
win them all over to them. But. for all this, they could not 
prevail with the citizens to deliver up their keys, or to ceaſe 
their uſual watch, though Kirkaldy, governor of the cattle 
and city, joined his utmoſt endeavours with them to procure 
all this. | | $4 

All that time they viſited Maitland (who, if he did not dil- 
ſemble deeply, was troubled with the gout) every day, and in 
ſuch numbers, that his houſe was commonly called a fchoo!, 
and he a ſchoolnaſter. Athol, mean while, inceſſantly paſ- 
ſed from one place to another, that he might draw thoſe of 
the contrary faction to this meeting at Edinburgh; but they 
all unanimouſly refuſed to come before May 1. (which. was 
the day generally agreed upon by all), unleſs they were ſatiſ- 
tied of the neceſlity of coming before; if any thing of ino- 
ment happened, which would admit of no delay, they would 
have them acquaint the Earl of Morton with it, who was at 
his houſe but four miles off; and he would intimate it to the 
reſt. Athol at laſt appoints a day, on which ſome of either 
faction ſhould meet at Mortonhall, which is in Dalkeith ; 
but this place did not pleate the Queen's faction. not that they 
dreaded any treachery, but out of conceit, that it would be an 
undervaluing of their authority, if they ſhould come to Mor- 
ton, rather than he come to them. For which reafon, after 
many attempts, and finding nothing proceeded to their ſatiſ- 
faction, they were forced to break up the meeting; for being 
deſirous to rid the city of their ad verſaries, and ſeeing they 
could not prevail with the citizens to join with them: in or- 
der to it, they reſolved to call in a greater number of their 
friends who lived neareſt 10 them, that, in ſpite of the inha- 
bitants, they might get all things into their o] power. The 
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governor of the caſtle facilitated this very much, who ſet at 
liberty thoſe perſons whom he had in cuſtody, (and they were 
almoſt all the heads of the Queen's faction). But a fudden 
rumour, that the Engliſh army was come to Berwick, {hook 
all their reſolutions. Alexander Home, and John Maxwel, 
Jately let out of priſon, without any public authority, betook 
themſclves to their own homes, to look to their domeſtic at. 
{airs : and Home had part of the money gathered tor raiſing 
of ſoldiers given him, tofortify his own caſtle. Thomas 
Ker and Walter Scot, who, by the inſtigation chiefly of the 
Archbithop of St Andrew's, had made incurſions into Eng- 
land, foreſeeing, that, from this beginning, a war would be 
kindled between the two kingdoms, being deſerted by their 
neighbours, and doubtful of their own ſtrength, ſend to the 
heads of their faction for aid; or if that could not be given, 
that, at leaſt, they would come as far as Lauder, a neigh- 
bouring town, and from thence make a ſhew of war. When 
in this too they. could not obtain their requeſt, nor yet the 
Jeaſt portion ot their common money for the public ute ; and 
being highly incenſed to be thus betrayed and forſaken by 
thoſe very men that had put them upon the war, every one 
of them betakes himſelf to the care of his own ſafety, their 
hopes, for the time to come, being all blaſted. Thus ſo ma- 
ny crols accidents unexpectedly falling our at one and the ſame 
time, entirely diſturbed all their plots and machinations : but 
the ſudden approach of the Engliſh army was what moſt ſur- 
priſed them; and therefore, to {ce if they could put a ſtop to 
it, they make uſe of two embaſſies into England; one to 
Thomas Earl of Suſſex, to deſire à truce, till ſuch time 
they had laid open the ſtate of their affairs to the Queen of 
England: the other æmbaſſador carried letters to the Queen, 
containing many things, as well for their own cauſe, as againl 
the King's faction; eſpecially by making their boaſts of great: 
er forces than they had in reality, and vilifying thoſe of the! 
adverſarics, thereby covertly threatening the Engliſh with 2 
war: for Maitland had made them believe, that tl;e Queen, 
woman naturally timorous, would do any thing rather than 
be brought to a war, at a time when both the French and Spe- 
niard were, for many reaſons, at enmity with her, and hc 
own affairs at home were fearce ſettled. © The rebels defired 
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that. by the Engliſh Queen's arbitriment, all the ordinances of 
the laſt two years ſhould be called in, although many amongſt 
them had ſubſcribed to them; and that all things being, as it 
were, acted de novo, a new ordinance ſhould, by a general con- 
ſent, be made: and that they might the better ſet forth the 
power of their faction, their letter had all the preat mens 
names that were of their party, ſubſcribed to.it ; and, for the 
greater oſtentation of their multitude, they ſer to it the names 
of many, as well the adverſe faction, as of thoſe that were neu- 
ters; in hopes that the Englith (by reaſon of the great di- 
ſtance, and their ignorance of things done fo far off; and that 
their letters to the Queen would be expoſed to the view but 
of a few perſons) would hardly be able to detect their 
fraud. | | fal 
About that time an accident happened, as they thought, 
very advantageous to their affairs, as hoping that it would 
both make the Engliſh leſs forward, and, at the ſame time, 
terrify the Scots populace, viz. the arrival of a certain 
Frenchman, however of a mean condition, who, as being 
Lanſack's menial ſervant, was, for his maſter's fake, enter- 
tained at that court. This man brought a great many let- 
ters, all of the ſame purport, from the French King, not 
only to the heads of the Queen's faction, but likewiſe to 
many who had not declared themſelves for either faction; in 
which, great thanks were given to every one of them, for 
their having hitherto taken the Queen's part; the King de- 
ſiring them conſtantly to perſiſt in ſo doing, and he would 
{end them afliſtance, even greater than they had deſired of 
him, as ſoon as ever he could do it with conveniency. He 
alſo that brought the letters, adds, as from kimſelf, That 
all things were now quiet in France, Jaſper Coligny, and 
the other rebels, being reduced to ſuch terms, as to promiſe 
to leave France, leſt their preſence ſhould be a hinderance to 
the public peace: and that he doubted nat, but the ſoldiers 
which were to be ſent to aſſiſt them, would all be raiſed be- 
tore his return.” The wiſer fort, althongh they knew that 
theſe things were, for the moſt part, nothing but vain re- 
ports, yet permitted the common fort to be deluded by them. 
When therefore the minds of many people were, by theſe 
leans, much lifted up, their joy was leſſened by the unſuc- 
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ceſsful return of their ambaſſadors out of England: for Suſſex 
could not be inducel to think it would be for the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, to maintain an army only to idle their time away in 
truces, and wholly to deſiſt from war, without any condis 
tions offered on the part of the Scots. And the letter which 
they wrote to the Queen, being opened by Suflex, (as ſhe 
had commanded, to prevent the delay of waiting for her an- 
{wer), diſcovered the fraud. For it contained nothing but 
vain boaſting, as the Engliſh well knew, who knew every 
thing that was doing in Scotland: ſo that their ambaſſadors 
were almoſt hooted away, and copies of their letter were ſent 
to the King's party in Scotland. Being thus diſappointed, 
and frightened by the ſudden drawing near of the Engliſh ar- 
my, and thoſe who were to have aſſiſted them, being gone to 
defend their own homes; having alſo ſmall. confidence in the 
citizens, and knowing that their enemies would come to Edin- 
burgh on the iſt of May: they therefore retired from 
thence, and went to Linlithgow, thinking that place to be 
very commodious for the ſending for thoſe of their party 
from the moſt diſtant places of the kingdom; as alſo for hin- 
dering the journeys of the others that were going to the aſ- 
ſembly ; and for bringing about of thoſe other things which 
were lately diſcuſſed at their conſultations. From this place 
the Hamiltons, with their friends and vaſſals, made the 
whole road leading to Edinburgh, very unſafe for paſſengers; 
and knowing that John Erſkine, Earl of Marr, was to come 
that way, they placed themſelves on the neighbouring hills 
to hinder his journey; but he knowing how the way was 
beſet, paſſed the river about two miles above; and fo, on 
April 29. in the evening, came ſaſe to Edinburgh. After 
that day, the King's party kept at Edinburgh, and the 
Queen's at Linlithgow, mutually charging one another with 
the cauſes: and riſe of thoſe civil combuſtions. But thoſe at 
Edinburgh informed their oppoſites, that they were willing 
to come to an eaſy agreement upon other heads; and that, i 
they had done any one any wrong, they wonld pive him 
jnſt ſatisfa&tion, as indifferent arbitrators ſhould award; pro- 
vided always, that the King's authority might. be ſecured, 
and that both parties might join to revenge the murder of tlc 
laſt King, and of the Regent. To this propoſal they at Lit 
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lithgow gave no ſatisfactory anſwer ; but, inſtead thereof, 
made an edict, that all ſubjects ſhould obey the Queen's com- 
miſſioners; and the three Earls of Arran, Argyll, and Hunt- 
ley, ſummoned an aſſembly to be held at Linlithgow, Augutt 
the 3d. Whereupon the other party ſent Robert Pitcairn 
their ambaſſador to the Queen of 3 to treat with her 
about ſuppreſſing the common enemy; and to ſhew how well 
affected the Scots ſtood towards her: he was to inform her, 
that they would chuſe ſuch a Regent as the ſhould pleaſe to re- 
commend or approve. | | 

Thus, whilit each party was croſſing one another's deſign, 
the Engliſh enter Teviotdale, and ſpoil the towns and villa- 
ges belonging to the families of the Kers and of the Scots, 
(who had violated the peace, by making excurſions into 
England, and giving harbour to ſuch Engliſh fugitives as fled 
to them for ſhelter), waſting and burning their country. 
The Earl of Suſſex their general beſieged Home caſtle, 
where the owner of it had laid up much proviſion, and all 
the neighbourhood had brought in their beſt goods to that 
tort, as into a place of ſafety. It was valiantly defended by 
the garriſon within ; and the Engliſh, the next day after, 
were about to raiſe the ſiege ; when letters were brought to 
the garriſon-ſoldiers, written a while before by Alexander, 
owner of the caſtle, which diſturbed all their meafures. For 
by theſe letters he commanded them to obey the orders of 
William Drury an Engliſh knight, and to do What he com- 
manded them, without any diſpute. Drury acquainted Suſ- 
lex herewith ; wherenpon the caſtle was ſurrendered and 
plundered, and Suſſex placing in it a garriſon of Engliſh, 
with a great booty returned to Berwick. Thus Home, who 
was ſo far from being afraid of the Engliſh, that rather he 
thought them his very friends, as knowing that Drury and 
Suſſex both did ſecretly favour Howard's affairs, almoſt ruined - 
himſelf by his own credulity; for, at laſt, being forſaken of 
all his friends and relations, who were moſtly royaliſts, he 
came with one or two in his company to Edinburgh, and 
[hut up himſelf, as a recluſe, in the caſtle there. 

On the other fide of the borders, Scroop an Engliſh com- 
mander entered Annandale, and ranſacked the lands of one 
Johnſton (who alſo had made incurſions into England) ; but 
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Johnſton himſelf with a few of his companions, being well ac. 
quainted with the paſſes of the country, made a ſhift to eſcape 
from the horſe that purſued him. John Maxwell, who had 
gathered together 3ooo men out of the neighbourhood, yet 
durſt not adventure to come in to his aid, but only ſtood up- 
on his own guard. A while after, the Engliſh that were ar 
Berwick having received hoſtages, and thinking that matters 
would have been carried. with fidelity towards them, ſent in 
300 horſe, and 1000 foot, under the command of Drury, 3. 
gainſt the common enemy. Upon the rumour of their march, 
the Hamiltonians went to Glaſgow, relolving to demoliſh the 
caſtle of the Archbiſhop there, that it might not be a receptacle 
to the Earl of Lennox, then returned out of England, and 
that country be made the ſeat of war. They knew that it 
was kept but by a few raw ſoldiers, that the governor was ab-  r: 
ſent, and that it was unprovided of neceſfaries, ſo that they N of 
thought to ſurpriſe it by their ſudden approach; for they flew if x 
into the town in ſuch haſte, that they ſhut out a good part of N cc 
the garriſon- ſoldiers from entering the caitle z but being diſap- N co 
pointed of their liopes, they began to batter and ſtorm it with I lil 
the utmoſt violence, and were as violently repulſed ; for the ry 
garriſon-ſoldiers (which were but twenty-tour) did ſo warmly I in 
receive them for ſeveral days, that they killed more ot the a- I th 
failants, than they themſelves were; and the reſt they beat MW w. 
off, very much wounded : of their own, they Joſt but Weni 
one man, and none of the reſt received fo much as a wound, | 
But the Hamiltonians hearing, that the Engliſh were already Ned 
at Edinburgh, and that John Erſkine was come to Stirling, “ 
with a deſign ſpecdily to relieve the vaſtle, though they had wit 
received ſome additional force, even from the remote parts Not 
the kingdom; yet toward evening they raiſed their ſiege, and Wwh 
in great fear packed away: Hzmilton and Argyll himſct bac 
poſted into'ArgylF's country: Huntley went home, over the nit 
almoſt impaſſable mountains; the reſt ſhitted tor themielves, Neve 
and ran ſeveral ways to fave their lives. cha 
But the Engliſh, two days after they came to Edinburgh, 
went to Glaſgow, and in their paſſage through Clydeſdale, 
waited all the lands of the Hamiltons, and any others that 
had conſented to the death of the Regent; as alſo of tho 
who had harboured the Engliſh fugitives, and carried away; 
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very great booty,” making hayock in all the country; when 
the engines to beat down the caſtle, that was ſituated near a 
village called Hamilton, were bringing to Stirling, Drury, 
who privately favoured the Engliſh rebels, had almoſt render- 
ed the whole expedition fruitleſs ; for he was ſo far from yuiet- 
ng the Engliſh who mutinied, becauſe their pay was not 
paid them at the day, (whereupon they threatened immediately 
to lay down their arms), that it was thought by many, he 
himſelf was the author of the mutiny : but the ſoldiers were 
appealed, upon the receiving their pay down upon the nail; 
and the great guns being planted, and playing againſt it, the 
caſtle was ſurrendered in a few hours. Amongſt the booty, 
ſome there were that knew the apparel and other houſehold 
ſtuff of King James V. that the owner of the caſtle, when he 
reſigned up his regency, had fo ſolemnly {worn he had none 
of. The. caſtle was left half demoliſhed ; and the town, to- 
gether with the ſtately manſion of the Hamiltons, the wild 
common ſoldiers burnt to the ground, againſt the will of their 
commanders. Upon which'the army marched back, the Eng- 
li to Berwick, and the Scots each to their own home. Dru- 
ry interceded for the. garriſon, that they ſhould march away 
in fafery ; who being diſmiſſed, took Robert Semple priſoner, 
the chief of his family, out of the houſe of his ſon-in-law, 
who was quietly returning home, as if the ſervice had been 
ended; which paſſage greatly increaſed the ſuſpicion of Drury. 
Theſe matters were ſcarce finiſhed, before Pitcairn return- 
ed from his embaſſy out of England, and brought this anſwer, - 
* That the Queen wondered, they never made her acquainted . 
with the ſtate of their affairs till now, four months after the death 
& the Regent; and, by reaſon of this delay, ſhe was uncertain 
what eſtimate to make of them: in the mean time, that ſhe 
had been often ſolicited importunately by the French and Spa- 
nh ambaſſadors in che name of their Kings, and that ſhe was 
eyen tired out with the daily complaints of the Scotch Queen, 
that ſhe had promiſed them audience; but upon condition, 
that the Queen of Scots ſhould write toher party for a ceſſation 
of arms, till the conference was ended: That thoſe innovations 
winch they had attempted by their public edicts, they ſhquld re- 
oke by other edicts contrary to the former, and to fuffer things 
io ſtand asthey were, when the Regent was murdered: That 
Vol. II. 34 oY 
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the Engliſh exiles ſhould be given up without frand ; and if, upon 
the conference, matters were accommodated between them, ho- 
{tages and other pledges ſhould be given on both ſides, for the 
tajthful performance of agreements. That upon theſe condi- 
tions a conference was promiſed, and having obliged herſelf 
to this, ſhe could not join with them in their deſign of making 
a new Regent; leſt the- might ſeem to condemn their Queen 
without hearing ber; but in general the ſaid, that ſhe had a 
great affection for them, and their welfare. In the mean time 
the deſired, that they would abſtain from arms, and from ma- 
king a Regent, and ſhe would take care, that ſuch a ſmall de- 
lay ſhould be no damage to them.” This anfwer being re- 
ported to the Scots, did varioufly aſſect them. On the one 
hand, the neceſſity of the time required them to ſteer their 
counſels fo as they might be pleaſing to the Queen of England; 
and on the other, they knew of. what concernment it was to 
the public, that one chief magiſtrate ſhould be ſet up, to whom 
all complaints might be made; for want of creating one ſome (| | 
months already paſt, the enemy hath improved the delay to 
gather forces, to make new courts of juſtice, daily to ſet forth 
new edicts, and to uſurp all the offices of a King. On the o- 
ther ſide, che royuliſts were dejected, and a multitude, with- : 
out one certain perſon whom to obey, could not be long kept | : 
in obedience.” After the ambaſſador's return, news came that W a 
there was a new inſurrection in England, and that, in London, t 

0 

c 

0 
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the Pope's bull was faſtened on the church - doors to exhort the 

Engliſh, partly to caſt off the unjuſt yoke of the Queen's go- 

vernment, and partly to return to the Popiſh religion ; and 

it was thought, that tlie hand of the Queen of Scots was in all 

this. | + | 0 t 
Now, though they knew from the Earl of Suſſex's letter, o 

that, notwithſtanding theſe things, all was quiet in England; c 


* 


and alſo, the ſaid Fhomas Randolph had, in preſence, con-W 4 


firmed it, yet they could hardly be reſtrained from chuſing 1 ti 
Regent. But at laſt a middle way prevailed, that they might d 
have an appearance of a chief magiſtrate, to ſet up an inter in 


gent, or deputy-king, to continue till the 12th of July; "nM al 
which time they inight be farther informed of the Queen ol | 


England's mind: they-judged that ſhe was not averſe fro 
their undertaking, cſpecially upon this ground, that ſhe had 
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on put it into the articles of capitulation, that they: ſhould give 
10- W up all the Englith exiled for rebellion : for it that were done, 
che they underſtood, that the ſpirits of all the Papiſts in England 
di- - would be alienated from the Queen of Scots: it it were denicd, 
elf then the conference, or treaty, would break off, and the ſu- 
ng ſpicions, which made the commonalty averſe, would daily in- 
en WW creaſe. For they ſaw, that other things would not caſily be 
la agreed upon, when a greater danger threatened the Englith 
me than the Scots, upon the deliverance of their Queen; and, if 
na- other things were accorded, yet the Queen of England would 
de- never let her go, without hoſtages ; neither was ſhe able to 
re- W give any ſuch, who could make a ſufficient warranty: Theſe 
"ne WM conſiderations gave them ſome - encouragement, fo that they 
«lr W proceeded to create Matthew Stunt, Earl of Lennox, the 
id; WI King's grandfather, vicegerent for the tie. 
to Whilſt this new viceroy, by the advice of his council, 
om vas buſicd in rectifying things, which had been diſordered in 
me the late tumults; letters came opportuncly from the Queen ot 
to England, July the 18th, wherein the ſpake much of her at- 
rth fection to the King and kingdom of Scotland, and freely of- | 
 0- fered them her aſliſtance; withal ſhe defired them to abſtain 
th- from naming a Regent, wbich was a title invidious of itſelt, 
ept W and of no good example to them; only if they were reſolved, 
hat and aſked her advice, ſhe thought none was to be preferred to 
on, WW that high office before the King's grandfather; none being of 
the greater fidelity to the King, yet à minor; and wh undoubt- 
go. edly had the prerogative before all others. Theſe letters en- 
and couraged them, by the joint ſufſrages of all the eſtates, of a 
al W viceroy to make him Regent. As ſoon as ever he was crea- 
ted Regent, and had taken an oath, (according to cuſtom) to 
obſerve the laws; and cuſtoms. of:this country: firſt of all he 
commanded, that all who were: able to bear arms, ſhoukd 
appear at Linlithgow, Auguſt the 2d, to hinder: the conven- 
tion, which the ſeditious had there appointed. in the name of 
the Queen; then he bimſelf ſummoned a parliament in the 
name of the King, to be held the 1th day of October; he 
alſo ſent to the. governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, (wha 
ſtill pretended great friendſhip to the King's party; though 
his words and actions did very much diſagrer), to ſend him 
ſome braſs cannon, carriages, and other things for the mana - 
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ging them: this he did, rather to try the governor's fidelity, 
than in hopes to obtain his deſires. He promiſed very fair at 
firſt; but when the day was coming on, that the parliament 
was to meet, when he was deſired to perform his promiſe, he 
peremptorily refuſed, alledging, that his ſervice ſhould be al. 
ways ready to make up an agreement between, but not to 
ſhed the blood of his countrymen. Nevertheleſs the Regent 
came, at the day appointed, to Linlithgow, with gooo arm- 
ed men in his company; but hearing that the enemy did not 
ſtir, only that Huntley. had' placed 160 ſoldiers at Brechin, 
and had ſent our an order, - commanding the inhabitants to 
get in proviſion for ſome thouſands of men by the 2d of Au- 
guſt : the garriſon. there placed by him, not only robbed the 
inhabitants, but waylaid all travellers, who paſſed the roads 
thereabout. Upon which the Regent, by the advice of his 
council, reſolved to march thither, and to ſeize on the place 
(which would be of great advantage to him) before Huntley 
could arrive at it; and if occaſion offered, there to fight him, 
before his partners came up with their force, and ſo to dc 
feat that party of muſqueteers, which was all he had ; and, 
by that means, might take ſome of the leaders of the faction, 
as the Earl of Crawfurd, James Ogilvy, and James Balfour, 
who he heard were there. Purſuant to this, he commanded 
Patrick Lindſay and William Ruthven, chief officers, and 
James Haliburton, governor of Dundee, to take what fol- 
diers they could raife at Dundee and St Johnſton's, and to 
make haſte thither, to prevent the news of their coming. 
They made all the ſpeed that ever they were able; the next 
night horſing their foot for greater expedition; however, 4 
they drew near the place, they marched ſlow ly, to get ſome 
refreſhment before they charged the enemy; ſo that the alarm 
was taken at Brechin, that the enemy was a-coming : upon 
which Ogilvy and Balfour, who chanced to be there, got 
the ſoldiers preſently together ; and encouraging them as well 
as they could for the time, they told them, that they and 
Huntley would return again in three days; and fo. they got 
on horſeback, and haſted away over the mountains to their 
own men: The ſoldiers that were left catched up what ws 
next at hand, and about 20 of them got to the tower of 1 
ncighbouring church: the reſt fled into the houſe of the Eail 
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of Marr, which was ſeated on a hill near to it; it was like a 
caſtle, and commanded the town. James Douglas, Earl of 
Morton, with 800- horſe, went a farther march about, and 
came not in till the day after: the Regent ſent home the 
Lennoxians and the Renfroans, to guard their own country, 
if Argyll ſhould attempt any thing againſt it; but he him- 
ſelf,” in three days, overtook thoſe whom he had ſent before 
to Brechin. At the noiſe of his coming, the neighbouring 
nobility came in, ſo that now he muſtered 7000 effective 
men ; whereupon they who were in the church-tower preſent- 
ly ſurrendered themſelves. The reſt having ſtoutly defended 
themſelves for a few days, killing and wounding ſome, who 
were unwary in their approaches; at laſt hearing, that braſs 
cannon were planted againſt them, and that Huntley had for- 
faken them, ſurrendered alſo at mercy to the Regent. He 
hanged up 30 of the moſt obſtinate, many of them having 
been taken, and reſeaſed before; the reſt being very feeble, he 
diſmiſſed. Huntley was then about 20 miles off, endeavour- 
ing to gather more force, but in vain; for moſt men, when 
they had free liberty to declare themſelves, abhorred fo bad a 
cauſe : upon which he was forced, through fear, to provide 
for his own ſafety, and with a ſmall party retired into the re- 
mote countries, | 
After this the Regent returncd to Edinburgh, to be pre- 
ent at the parliament there ſummoned ; and, by their advice, 
to ſettle the preſent diſturbances. The -rebels perceiving, 
that, by the agreement of all the eſtates, there was no hope 
tt them ; eſpecially they who were guilty of the King's mur- 
der, and of the death of the Repent, dealt with the Queen of 
England, that, becauſe ſhe had promiſed the French and Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors, ſhe would hear both parties, and compoſe 
things, if ſhe could, that therefore no new decree ſhould be 
made in the mean time. 'This delay being obtained (for no- 
thing was done in that aſſembly, only the election of the Re- 
gent was confirmed), the rebels never ceaſed to ſolieit the 
French and Spaniard to ſend forces into Britain, to reſtore 
their Queen; and becauſe they affirmed, that the reſtitution 
of the Pope's, or the old religion, depended on her, therc- 
tore they had reconrſe alſo to the Pope, that though he were 
far remote, yet he might help them with money. Whereup- 
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on hie ſent an agent into Scotland, to inquire into the preſent 


{tate of things there, who giving an account, that the Popith 
party there was very weak; and that all the rebels were not 


unanimous in the reſtoring of Popery, he refuſed to inter- 


meddle with it; but, in the mean time, he endeavoured to 
raiſe ſome commotion in England, by his execrations and cur- 
ſes hung upon church doors by night, by his indulgences, and 
by his promiſe of indemnity for what was paft; for there he 


thought his faction was the ſtrongeſt. The Regent having 


appointed the parliament to be held the 25th of January (for 
within that time he hoped to fatisfy all foreign ambaſſadors) 
to compoſe things legally and judicially, as well as he could, 
returned to Edinburgh. The rebels, having renewed the 


truce, by means of the Queen of England, till the ambaſſadors 


of both parties had been heard before her; yet, contrary to 
the peace deſired by themſelves, were very buſy to attempt 


alterations, encouraged (as it is thought) by the favour of 


the Earl of Suſſex, who then commanded the army of the 


Engliſh in Northumberland. For he, either not altogether 


deſpairing of the Duke of Norfolk's affair, or elſe induced by 


the promiſes of the exiled Queen, of whoſe return he had ſome 
hopes, was ſomewhat inclinable to the rebels; which the Scots 


taking notice of, were more ſparing in communicating coun- 
ſels with him. The winter being palt in the reviving of the 


- , truce; the parliament ſummoned on the 25th of January was 


deferred till May. In the mean time, the Hamiltons having 
in vain ſuborned many men to kill the Regent, at laſt ſei- 


zed upon the tower of Paiſley, driving out the garriſon · ſol- 


diers, as thinking they might do it with impunity, whilſt mens 


minds were employed in greater things. The Regent appoint- 


ed the Earl ot Morton, Robert Pitcairn, and James Macgilh 
his ambaſſadors to England, to reaſon = affair with the an- 
baſſadors of foreign princes, and ſent them away February 
the 5th; and he himſelt marched to Paiſley, where he ſum 
moned in the neighbouring nobility that were of his party, and 
attacked the caſtle : having cut off their water, the, beſiegei 
were forced to a ſurrender. Afterwards, when Gilbert Ken. 
nedy annoyed the royaliſts, with his plundering incurſions in 
Carrick, he went to Air; and as ſoon as Kennedy heard d 
the approach of a few troops, being allo afraid of his clanſſip 
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who had been always loyal to the King and his party, he gave 
his only brother as hoſtage, and appointed a day to come to 
Stirling, and ſubſcribe to the capitulation agreed on. Hugh 
Montgomery, Earl of Eglinton, and Robert Boyd, followed 
his example; and ſurrendering themſelves to the Regent, were 
by him received to favour. During all this time that the Re- 
gent was quelling the ſeditious, and Morton was abſent in his 
embaſſy in England; they that held Edinburgh caſtle, being 
freed from the fer of their enemies near at hand, ceaſed not 
to litt ſoldiers, in order to put garriſons into the moſt conve- 
nient places of the city, to take away proviſions which the 
merchants had brought to Leith, and to provide all things ne- 
ceſſuy to endure a ſiege, till their expected relief from foreign 
parts might arrive. = | * Oil 01 2 

The Regent was very much *bruiſed by à fall from his 
horſe, - and therefore returned to Glaſgow, whtre a common 
ſoldier came to him, and gave him ſome hopes of ſurprifing 
Dunbarton; he had been a garriſon · ſoldier in the caſtle there, 
and his wife coming often to viſit him, had been accuſed, and 
whipped for theft, by Fleming the governor.: Her huſband be- 
ing an uxorious man, and judging his wife to have been 
wrongfully puniſhed, went from the: caſtle; and from that 
day forward, employed all his thoughts hom he might do Fle- 
ming a miſchief : upon which, he breaks the' buſineſs to Ro- 
bert Douglas, kinſman to the Regent, and promiſes him, that 
if he would aſſign a ſmall party to follow him, he would ſhort- 
ly make him maſter of that caſtle. Robert [acquainted John 
Cuningham with the deſign, who was to inquire diligently 
of him, how ſo great an attempt could be accompliſhed? He, 
being a blunt rough ſoldier, perceiving that they boggled at 
his propoſal, becauſe he could not well make out how to ac- 
complith what he had promiſed. Since, ſaid he, you do not believe 
my words, I will go on myſelf the firſt man in the ſervice = if 
vu will follow me, I will make you maſters of tbe place; but, 
if your hearts fail you, then let it alone, When this was told 
to the Regent, though the thing itſelf, being in reality a great 
enterpriſe, had ſomewhat elevated their ſpirits, and made them 
willing enough to have it effected, yet the author (though 
they judged him truſty enough) ſeemed not a fit inſtrument 
to bring about ſo great an undertak ing: upon chich, Tho- 
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mas Crav/furd, a bold man, and a good ſoldier, was made ac- 
quainted with the project; and it was agreed between them, 
rather ta try the hazard of ſo great fortune, than idly to neg- 
lect ſuch an opportunity. Upon which, a few days were ap- 
pointed to provide ladders, and other neceſſaries, and thi de- 
ſign was to be put in execution the iſt of April; for then the 
truce granted to the rebels, by the mediation of the Queen of 
England, would expire. In the mean time, no talk at all was 
to be made about it. n HUN 11% 1% 1 4410 

Before I declare the event of this piece of ſervice, give me 
leave to tell you the nature and ſituation of the caſtle of 
Dunbarton. From the confluence of the rivers Clyde and 
Leven, there is a plain champaign of about a mile, extended 
to the foot ot the adjoining mountains; and in the very angle 
where the two rivers meet, ſtands a rock with two heads or 
ſummits. The higheſt, which is to the weſt, has on the 
very top of it a watch · tower, from whence opens a large 
proſpect to all adjacent parts. The athet, being lower, 
looks towards the eaſt between theſe; that ſide that turns 
towards the north and the fields, hath ſtairs aſcending ob- 
liquely up the ruck, cut out by art, where hardly a ſingle 
man can go up at once. For the rock is very hard, and 
ſcarce yields to any iron tool; but if any part of it be broken 
off by force, or falls down of itſelf, it emits a ſmell fur and 
near like ſulphur; In the upper part of the caſtle there is a 
vaſt piece of rock of the nature of a loadſtone, but fo cloſe- 
ly cemented and faſtened to the main rock, that no manner 
of joining at all appears. Where the river Clyde runs by to 
the ſouth, the rock (naturully ſteep: in other parts) is ſome- 
what bending; and ſtretching out its arms on both ſides, 
takes in ſome firm land, which is ſo incloſed, partly by the 
nature of the place, and partly by human induſtry, that, in 
the overthwart or tranſverſe ſides of it, it affurds ſufficient 
ſpace for many houſes; and in the river, a road for ſhips, 
very ſafe for the inhabitants, by playing from the caſtle brals 
ordnance, but unſafe for an enemy; and {mall boats may 
come up almoſt to the very caſtle-gate. The middle part of 
the rock, by which you go up, being full of buildings, 
makes, as it were, another caſtle diſtin&t and ſecluded from 
the higher one. Beſides the natural fortification of the rock, 
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the two rivers, Leven to the weſt, and Clyde to the ſouth, 
make a kind of trench about it: on the eait fide, when the 
tide is in, the ſca waſhes the foot of the rock; when it is 
our, that place is not ſandy (as uſually ſhores are) but muddy ; 
the- it foil being diflolved into ditt. This ftrand is allo inter- 
cepted, and cut by many torrents of water, which tumble 
down from the adjacent mountain. The other ſide turns to- 
wards a plain field full of graſs. The caſtle has three foun- 
tains in it always . beſides ſprings of running water 
in many other places. The ancient Britons, as Bede ſays, 
called the place Alcuith; but the Scots, who were hereto- 
fore ſevered from the Britons by the river Leven, becauſe 
that fort was built on the borders of the Britons, called it 
Dunbritton, now Dunbarton. There is a little town hard 
by of the ſame name, upon the bank of the river Leven, a- 
bout half a mile diſtant from the confluence of the rivers. 
This caſtle was accounted impregnable ; and, in all foreign 
and civil wars, was of great advantage to them that held it, 
and as prejudicial to their enemy. At that time John Fle- 
ming was governor of it, by commiſſion trom the baniſhed 
Queen; he, though he conſented not to the King's father's 
murder, yet having not a force ſufficient to detend himſelf a- 
gainſt the royililts, ſided with the parricides, and, for four 
years laſt paſt, had kept up the garriſon at the charge of the 
King of France (whom he had perſuaded, that almoſt all the 
Scots had ſecretly confederated with the Queen of England); 
and made his boaſts to him, that he held, as it were, the 
fetters of Scotland in his own hands; and whenever the 
French had leiſure from other wars, if they would but fend 
him a little aſſiſtance, he would eaſily clap them on, and 
bring all Scotland under their power: and the French King 
was as vain in feeding his fond humour; for he ſent him 
ſome military proviſions by one Monſicur Verac, whom he 
commanded to ſtay there, and to give him an account of the 
affairs of Scotland. Betides, the .infolence of the governor 
was increaſed by the treachery of the garriſon-ſoldiers of 
Edinburgh caſtle, who had lately revolted from the King; 
he was alſo ſomewhat animated by the ſickneſs of the Regent, 
who was almoſt killed with a fall from his horſe, and was 
troubled with the gout beſides ; he was no leſs encouraged by 
Vor. IL, hs 3N 
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the truce, which the Queen of England had obtained for 
them till the end of March. Theſe conſiderations made him 
and his garriſon- ſoldiers ſo ſecure and negligent, that they went 
frequently to make. merry into the town, and lie there all 
night, as if they had been lulled at reſt in the very boſom of 

Ce. 8 

Affairs ſtanding in this poſture, and preparation being 
made for the expedition, as much as the preſent haſte would 
permit, John Cuningham was ſent before with ſome horſe, 
to ſtop all paſſengers; that ſo the enemy might have no in- 
telligence of their coming. Thomas Crawfurd followed 
after with the foot; they were ordered to meet together 
at Dumbuck, a hill about a mile from the caſtle, at mid- 
night. At that place, Crawfurd (as he was commanded) 
told the folders what the deſign was they were going upon, 
and how they were to effect it; he ſhewed them who was to 
lead them on, and had promiſed to ſcale the walls firſt ; and 
then he, and thoſe commanders that would be taken notice 
of for their courage, were to follow. The ſoldiers were ea- 
ſily perſuaded to tollow their leaders; and accordingly tne 
ladders were carried, and other things, to ſtorm the caſtle; 
and the foot, a little before day, marched. on towards it. 
The horſe were commanded to ſtay in the fame place, to ex- 
pect the event. As they were approaching the caſtle, they 
met with two rubs; one as. that the bridge over the brook 
that runs between the ficlds was broken down ; the other, 
that a fire appearing ſuddenly near it occaſioned a ſuſpicion, 
thar the bridge was broken down on purpoſe to ſtop the enc- 
my; and the fire kindled by the garriſon- ſoldiers, to diſcover 
and prevent . the enemy's approach : but this fear was ſoon 
diſpelled, by their repairing the bridge as well as they could in 
ſuch haſte, and making it paſſable for the foot; the ſcouts 
likewiſe were ſent out to the place where the fire was ſeen, 2nd 
they could find no ſign of any fire at all; ſo that in reality the 
tire was a mere ignis fatuus of a meteorous nature, like thoſe 
tires which are bred in the air, and ſometimes pitch on the 
ground, and preſently vaniſh: But they had a greater cauſe 0! 
tear, leſt the ſky, which was clear and ſtarry, and the ap- 
proach of the day, ſhould diſcover them to the centinels thi! 
watched above; but, on a ſudden, the heavens were cover 
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ed with a thick miſt, yet ſo that it reached not below the 
middle of the rock whereon the caſtle ſtood, but the upper 
part was ſo dark, that the guards in the caſtle could ſee no- 
thing of what was done below. But as the miſt came ſea- 
ſonably, ſo there was another misfortune, which fell out very 
unluckily, and had almott ruined the whole deſign : for ma- 
ny ladders being neceflary, in order to get up that high rock, 
and the firſt unmanageable by reaſon of their length; - and be- 
ing overladen with the weight of thoſe who went haſtily up, 
and not well faſtened at foot in a ſlippery ſoil, fell ſuddenly 
down with thoſe that were upon them: that accident caſt 
them into a great conſternation for the preſent ; but when 
they found that no body was hurt in the fall, they recollect- 


ed their almoſt deſpairing ſpirits; and, as if God almigh- 


ty had favoured their deſign, they went on upon that dan- 
gerous attack with greater alacrity, ſetting the ladders up a- 
gain more cautiouſly ; and when they came to the middle 
of the rock, there was a place reaſonably convenient where 
they might ſtand; there they found an afh-ſhrub caſually 
growing amongſt the ſtones, which did them great ſervice; 
tor they tied ropes to it, and let them down, by which 
means they drew up their fellows that were left below.; fo 
that at one and the ſame time, ſome were drawn up by the 
ropes to the middle of the rock, and others, by ſetting o- 
ther ladders, got up to the top of it. But here again they 
met with a new and unexpected misfortune, which had al- 
moſt deſtroyed all their meaſures : for one of the foldicrs, as 
he was in the middle of the ladder, was ſaddenly taken with 
a kind of fit of an apoplexy ; ſo that he ſtuck fait to the lad- 
der, and could not be taken from it, but ſtopped the way 
to thoſe that would follow. This danger was alſo over- 
come by the diligence and chearfulneſs of the ſoldiers : for 

they tied him to the ladder, ſo that when he recovered 
out of his fit, he could not fall; and then in great ſilence, 
turning the ladder, the reſt eaſily mounted. When they 
came to the top of the rock, there was a wall to which 
they were to fix their third ladders, to get over it. Alex- 
ander Ramfay, with two common ſoldiers, got upon it; the 
centinels preſently ſpicd them, gave the alarm, and caſt 
mones at them. Alexander being aſſaulted with this unuſual 
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Kind of battery, having neither ſtones to throw again, nor 
thicld to defend himfelf, leaped down from the wall into 
the caitle, and there was ſet upon by three of the guard; he 
fought it out bravely with them, till his fellow-ſoldiers being 
more ſolicitous for his danger than their own, leaped down 
after him, and preſently diſpatched the three centinels. In the 
mean time, the reſt made what haſte they could; ſo that the 
wall being old, looſe, and overcharged with the weight of 
thoſe who made haſte to get over it, fell down to the ground; 
and by its fall, as there was a breach made for the reſt to en- 
ter, ſo the ruins made the deſcent more eaſy througli the 
rock, that was very high and rugged within the caſtle : upon 
which, they entered in a body, crying out with a great noiſe, 
For God and the King; and often proclaimed the name of 
the Regent; fo that the guards being aſtoniſhed forgot to 
light, bur fled every one to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could; 
ſome kept themſelves within doors, till the firſt brunt of the 
ſoldiers fury was over. Fleming eſcaped the danger by ſlip- 
ping down through the oblique rock, having but one in his 
company, who was knocked down ; but he, deſcending a by- 
way, was let out at a poſtern, and ſo got into a veſſel on the 
river, which, by reaſon of the tide's being in, came up to 
the walls, and fo fled into Argyleſhire. The centinels of the 
lower caſtle, and twenty-five more of the garriſon- ſoldiers, who 
had been drinking and whoring in the town all night, ta- 
king the alarm, never offered to tight, but fled every one 
which way he could. There were taken in the cattle John 
Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's ; John Fleming ot Bo- 
gal; a young Engliſh gentleman, that had fled from the laſt 
inſurrection in England; Verac, a Frenchman, who ſome time 
before had been ſent to them with ſome warlike proviſions, 
and ſtaid there in the name of the French King, to acquaint 
him with the ſtate of affairs in Scotland : Alexander, the ſon 
of William Livingſton, endeavoured to eſcape by changing 
his habit, but was diſcovered and brought back. The Regen! 
being imormed of the taking the caſtle, before noon came 
thither : and firſt, he highly commended the ſoldiers, then 
he comforted Fleming's wife, and gave her not only her ow 
furniture, plate, and all her houſehold ſtuff, and utenſils 
but alſo aſſigned an eſtate, part of ker huſband's, which has 
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long before been forfeited into the King's exchequer, to main- 
tain herſelf and children : the reſt of the booty was allowed 
the ſoldiers. Having ſettled things thus, he had leiſure to take 
a view of the caſtle; and coming to the rock, by which the 
ſoldiers got up, it ſeemed ſo difficult an aſcent to them all, that 
the ſoldiers themſelves confeſſed, if they had foreſeen the dan- 
ger of the ſervice, no reward whatſoever ſhould have hired 
them to undertake it. Verac was accuſed by the merchants, 
that when they came into the bay of Clyde, he had robbed 
them in an hoſtile manner: upon which, many of the coun- 
cil were of opinion, he ſhould have been indicted as a pirate 
or robber; but the enpty name of an ambaſſador prevailed 
more with the Regent, which yet he had violated by his un- 
warrantable conduct: however, that the injured people might 
be kept in ſome hopes (at leaſt) of ſatisfaction from him, he 
was kept ſeemingly for a trial, and lodged in a houſe at St 
Andrew's whoſe owner was inclined to the rebels; whence 
he was taken away, as it were by force, which was the thing 
aimed at, and then he ſuddenly left the kingdom. The Eng- 
liſhman, though many ſuſpicions were fixed upon him, and 
though the commendatory letters of John Leſlie, Biſhop of 
Roſs, to Fleming, which was found after the caſtle was taken, 
really convicted him, yet he was ſent home to England; but at- 
ter he was gone, it was found, that he was ſuborned by the 
Duke of Norfolk's party to poiſon the King of Scots. Bo- 
gal was kept priſoner. There was one priſoncr more, whom 
the Regent moſt deſired ſhould have periſhed, and that was 
the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's : he, in former times, while 
his brother was Regent, had adviſed him to many cruel 
and covetons practices; and under the Queen alſo he bore 
the blame of all miſcarriapes. The Regent feared, if he ſhould 
delay his puniſhment, the Queen of England would intercede 
tor him, and the Archbiſhop's friends were in great hopes of 
it; and Jeſt ſtraitneſs of time ſhould prevent their endeavours 
for him, the Archbiſhop earneſtly defired he might be tried by 
the legal way of the country, for that would occaſion ſome, 
though not much delay. But his defires were over-ruled, it 
being alledged, that there was no need of any new proceſs in 
the Archbiſhop's caſe, for it had been already judged in the 
parliament. Upon which, being plainly convicted as guilty 
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of the King's murder, as alſo of the laſt Regent's, he was hang- 
ed at Stirling. There was then new evidence brought in a- 
gainſt him; for the greateſt part of it had been diſcovered but 
lately. The Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, who lodged. in the 
next houſe, when the propoſition . of killing the King was 
made to him, willingly undertook it, both by reaſon of old 
feuds between them, and alſo out of hopes thereby to bring the 
kingdom to his own family: upon which, he chuſes out fix 
or eight of the molt wicked of liis vaſſals, and commended the 
matter to them, giving them the keys of the King's lodgings; 
they then entered very ſilently into his chamber, and ſtrangled 
him when he was aſleep; and when they had fo done, they 
carried out his body through a little gate (of which I ſpoke 
before) into an orchard adjoining to the walls; and then a 
ſign was given to blow up the houſe. The diſcovery of this 
wickedneſs was made by John Hamilton, who was a chief ac- 
tor therein upon this occaſion : he was much troubled in his 
mind, day and night, his conſcience tormenting him for the 
guilt of the fact; and not only fo, but, as if the contagion 
reached to his body too, that allo was miſerably pained and 
conſumed by degrees; endeavouring all ways to caſe himſelf, 
at laſt he remembered, that there was a ſchoolmaſter at Paiſley, 
no bad man, who was yet a Papiſt ; to him he confeſſes the 
whole fact, and the names of thoſe who joined with him in 
perpetrating the murder: the prieſt comforted him what he 
could, and put him in mind of the mercy of God; yet, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe had taken deeper root, than to be expiated by 
ſuch remedies, within à few days he was ſo overwhelmed with 
grief, that he died. The prieſt was not ſo ſilent in the thing, 
but that ſome notice of it came to the King's friends. They 
many months after the murder was committed, when Matthew 
Earl of Lennox was Regent, and when Dunbarton was ta- 
ken, and the Biſhop brought to Stirling, cauſed the prieſt to 
be ſent for thither: he then juſtified what he had ſpoken be. 
fore about the King's murder ; upon which, being aſked by 
Hamilton, how he came to know. it ? whether it were re- 
vealed to him in aur ĩcular confeſhon ? he told him, Ves: then 
{aid Hamilton, you are not ignorant of the puniſhment duc t0 
thoſe who reveal the ſecrets of confeſſions, and made no other 
anſwer to the crime. After fifteen months or more, the 
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ſame prieſt was taken ſaying maſs the third time; and, as the 
law appointed, was led out to ſuffer ; then alſo he publicly de- 
dared all that he had before affirmed in the thing in plainer and 
fuller words, which were fo openly divulged, that now Ha- 
milton's vaſſals fell out amongſt themſelves, and charged one 
another with the King's death. 

In the mean while, the rebels had procured a little money 
from France, by means of the brother of him who command- 
ed Edinburgh caſtle. Befides, Morton. was returned from his 
Engliſh embaſſy, and, in a convention of the nobles held at 
Stirling, declared the effect of it in theſe words: 15 

„When we came to London, February 20. we were re- 
ferred by the Queen to ſeven men of her council, choſen out 
tor that purpoſe : who, after much diſpute between us, at laſt 
inſiſted upon two points; firſt, that we ſhould produee the 
cleareſt and beſt arguments we had, to ſhew the reaſons of thoſe 
actions which had lately paſſed in Scotland, that fo the Queen 
might be ſatisfied in the equity of them, and thereby know 
bow to anſwer thoſe who demanded a reaſon of them. If we 
could not do that, yet the Queen would omit nothing which 
might conduce to our ſafety. In anſwer to which, we gave 
in a memorial to them to this effect: The crimes wherewith, at 
firſt, our King's mother complained that ſhe was falſely charged 
with, have been ſo clearly proved by the Earl of Murray, and 
his partners in the embaſſy, that both the Queen of England, 
and thoſe who were delegated by her to hear the cauſe, 
could not be ignorant of the author of the King's murder, 
which was the ſource of all our other miſeries: to repeat them 
again before the Queen, who, we doubt not, is therein ſuffi- 
ciently ſatisfied already, we think it not neceſſary; and be- 
lides, we ourſelves are unwillingly drawn into the trouble 
of renewing the memory of ſo great a wickedneſs. But they 
who cannot deny, that this fact was cruelly and impiouſly 
perpetrated, do yet calumniate the reſignation of the king- 
dom, and. the tranſlation of the government from the 
mother to the ſon, as a new and intolerable thing, extorted 
from her by mere force. Firſt,” as for the matter of 
tact in puniſhing our princes, the old cuſtom of our an- 
celtors will not ſuffer it to be called new; neither can the 
moderation of the puniſhment make it invidious. It is not 
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needtul for us to xeckon up the many Kings, whom our 
forefathers have chaſtiſed by impriſonment, baniſhment, nay, 
death itſelf ; much leſs need we confirm our practice by fo 
reign examples, of which there are abundance iu old hiſtories, 
The nation of the Scots being at firſt free, by the common 
ſuffrage of the people, ſet up Kings over them, conditionally, 
that, if need were, they might take away the government by 
the ſame ſuffrages that gave it: ihe ſootiteps of this law re- 
main to this very day ; for, in the neighbouring iflands, and 
in many places of the continent too, which retain the ancient 
ſpeech and cuſtoms of our forefathers to this day, the fame 
courſe _ obſerved in creating their magiſtrates. Moreo- 
ver, thofe ceremonies which are uſed in the inauguration of 
our Kings, have an exprefs repreſentation of this law, by 
which it eaſily appears, that Kingly government is nothing 
elſe but a mutual ſtipulation between King and people; and 
the ſame molt clearly may be collected from. the inoffenſive 
tenor of the old law, which hath been obſerved ever ſince 
there was a King in Scotland, even unto this preſent time, no 
man having ever attempted to abropate, abate, or diminith 
this law in the leaſt. It is too long to enumerate, how ma- 
ny Kings our anceſtors have divetted of their kingdoms, have 
| baniſhed, impriſoned, put to death; neither was there e- 
ver the leaſt mention made of the ſeverity of this law, or the 
abrogating of it, nor ought there to be: for it is not of the 
nature of fuch ſanctions, which are ſubje& to the changes of 
time; bur, in the very original of mankind, it was engraven 
in mens hearts, approved by the mutual conſent of almoſt al 
nations, and together with nature itſelf was to remain invio- 
able end eternal; ſo that theſe laws are not ſubject to the en- 
pire of any man, but all men ſubject to the dominion and 
power of them. This law preſcribes to us in all our actions, 
it is always before our eyes and minds, whether we will of 
no; it dwells in us: our anceſtars followed it, in repreſſimg the 
violence of tyrants by armed force. It is a law not proper t0 
the Scots only, bur common to all nations and people in welt 
inſtituted governments. To pals by the famous cities of A. 
thens, Sparta, Rome, Venice, which never fufftered this 
right to be taken from them, but with their liberty itſelf: 
even in thoſe times, wherein oppreſſion and tyranny wer 
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moſt triumphant in the Roman government; if any good 
man was choſen emperor, he counted it his glory to confets 
himſelf inferior to the whole body of the people, and to be 
ſubject to the law. For Trajan, when he delivered a ſword 
to the governor of a certain city, (according to cuſtom), is re- 
ported to ſay, Uſe it either for me, or againſt me, as 1 ſhall de- 
ſerve. Even Theodoſius, a good emperor in bad times, would 
have it left recorded amongſt his ſanctions and laws, as a ſpeech 
worthy of an emperor, and greater than his empire itſelf, to 
— That be wwas. inferior to the laws. Nay, the molt bar- 
barous people, who had little notion of civiljty, had however 
a ſenſe: and knowledge of this, us the hiſtory of all nations, 
and common obſervation ſhews. But not to inſiſt on obſo- 
lete examples, I will produce two in our own memory. Of 
late, Chriſtiern, King of Denmark, for his cruelty, was for- 
ced out of the kingdom, with all his family; a greater pu- 
niſnment than ever our people exacted from any of their 
Kings! for they never puniſhed the ſins of the fathers upon 
their children. As for him, he was deſervedly puniſhed, af- 
ter a ſingular manner, as the monſter of his age, for all kind 
of wickedneſs, But what did the mother of the Emperor 


Charles V. do, to deſerve perpetual impriſonment? She: was 


a woman in the flower of her age, and her huſband died young, 
even in. the very prime of his age; it was reported, ſhe had a 
mind to narry again; ſhe was not accuſed of any crime, bur 
of a certain allowable intemperance, (as the ſevere Catos of 
the age ſpeak), and of an honourable copulation, approved by 


the laws of God and man. If the calamity of our Queen be 


compared with Chriſtiern's of Denmark, ſhe is not leis an of- 
fender, (to ſay no more), but ſhe has been more moderately 
proceeded againſt and puniſhed. Bur if the be conipured with 
Joan of Auſtria, the mother of the Emperor Charles, what 
did that poor lady do, but deſire, as far as lawfully the might, 
a pleaſure allowed by the law, and a' remedy neceffary for 
her age? yet, being an innocent woman, ſhe ſuffered that 
puniſhment, of which our Queen, convict of the highett 
crimes,” does how complain. The murder of her lawtul hut- 


* 
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band, and her unlawful marriage with a public parricide, 


have now the ſame interceſſors, who, in killing the king. did 


Inflict the puniſhment due to wicked men on the innocent 
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But here they remember not what the examples of their an- 
ceſtors prompt them to; neither are they mindful of that e- 
ternal law, which our noble progenitors following, even from 
the firſt beginnings of kingdoms, have thereby reſtrained the 
violence ot tyrants. And, in our preſent caſe, what have 
we done more, than trod in the ſteps of ſo many kingdoms 
and free nations, and ſo bridled that arbitrarineſs, which 
claimed a power above law? And yet we have not done it 
with that ſeverity neither, as our anceſtors have uſed in the 
like kind; for they never would have ſuffered any one who 
had been found guilty of ſuch a notorious crime, to eſcape 
the puniſhment,of the law. If we had imitated them, we 
had been free from fear of danger, and alſo from the trouble 
of calumniators ; and this may be eaſily known by the demand 
of our adverſaries, How often have they accuſed and arraigned 
us before our neighbouring princes ? What nations do they 
not ſolicit, and {tir up againſt us? What do they deſire by 
this importunity? Is it only, that the controyerſy may be de- 
cided hy law and equity? We never refuſed that condition; 
and they would never accept of it, though it was often offer. 
ed them. What then do they deſire? Even this, that we 
ſhould arm tyrants with public authority, who are manifeſtly 
guilty of the moſt notorious wickedneſs, who are ſatiated 
with the ſpoils of their ſobjects, beſmeared with the blood of 
Kings, and aim at the deſtruction of all good men? that we 
ſet them up over our lives, who are found actors in the par- 
ricide, and very much ſuſpected to be the deſigners of it, with- 
out acquitting themſelves in a judiciary way / and yet we have 
gratified their requeſt, more than the cuſtom of our countij, 
the ſeverity of the law, or the diſtribution of equal juſtice 
would allow, There is nothing more frequently celebrated, 
nor more diligently handled by the writers of our biſtory, than 
our puniſhment of evil Kings. And amongſt ſo many peccant 
governors, who ever felt the like lenity of angry ſubjccts in 
inflicting puniſhment, as we have nſed in puniſhing our King's 
mother, though evidently guilty of the greateſi crime? What 
roler convicted of ſuch crime, had ever powcr given. to ſul- 
{irute a ſon, or kinſman, in his or her place? To whom, in 
juch circumſtences. was the liberty ever granted, to appount 
what guardians they pleaſed to the ſuccecding King ? And, i 


th 
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the abjuration of che kingdom, who can complain of any hard 
uſage? A young woman unable to undergo the load of govern- 
ment, and toſſed by the ſtorms of unſettled affairs, ſent let- 
ters to the nobility ro free her from that rule, which was as 
burdenſome to her, as it was honourable : it was granted her: 
the deſired the government might be transferred from her to 
her ſon; her requeſt was aſſented to: ſhe alſo deſired to 
have the naming of guardians, who might rule the ſtate till 
her ſon came to be of age; it was done as ſhe defired : and 
that the thing might have more authority, the whole was 
referred to the eſtates in parliament, ' who voted, that all 
was rightly done, and in good order; and they confirm- 
ed it by an act, than which there cannot be a more ſacred 
and a tirmer obligation. But it is alledged, that what was 
done in priſon, is to be taken, not as done willingly, but by 
conſtraint, for fear of death; and ſo many other things which 
men are forced to do for fear, are wont, as they ought, to 
go for nothing. Indeed, this excuſe of fear, as ſometimes it 
is, not without reaſon, admitted by the judges, ſo it doth 
not always infer a juſt cauſe for aboliſhing a public act once 
made in a ſuit of law. If a man ſtrike a fear into his ad ver- 
ſary for his own advantage, and fo the plaintiff extorts more 
from the defendant, than he could ever obtain by: the equi- 
ty of the law ; thoſe remedies are moſt rightfully and deſer- 
vedly provided againſt ſuch as are either terrified by compul- 
lion, or forced by fear, to do what is prejudicial to them · 
ſelves. But it is otherwiſe, if a guilty conſcience creates a 
fear to itſelf, out of an expectation of a deſerved puniſhment, 
to avoid which, the offender aſſents to ſome certain condi- 
tions: this fear carries with it no juſt cauſe to reſcind public 
acts; for otherwiſe, the wickeder a perſon is, ſo much the 
eaſter retreat he might have to the ſanctuary of the law; and 
then the remedies found out for the relief of the innocent, 
would be transferred to indemnify the guilty. And the 
laws themſelves, the avengers of wrongs, would not be a refuge 
to good men, when vexed by the improbity of the bad; but 
an unjuſt ſhelter to the evil, when they fear deſerved puniſh- 
ment. But that fear, let it be what it will, wherein has it 
made the condition of the Queen the worſe? The title of 
royal dignity, and the * — of the government, 
30 2 
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was long fince taken from her by parliament ; and being re- 
duced to privacy, ſhe lived a precarious life, which ſhe owed 
to the people's mercy, more than her own innocency. 
When therefore ſhe-was diveſted of the kingdom, what did 
the loſe by her frar? Her dominion was ended before, ſhe. on- 
ly caſt away the empty name of ruler ; and that which 
might lawtully have been extorted from her againſt her will, 
the parted With of her own accord; and fo. redeemed the re- 
ſidue of her life, the ſentiment of her infamy, the perpetual 
fear of imminent death, which is worſe than death itſelf, on- 
ly by the laying down the ſhadow of a mere title and name. 
And therefore I wonder that, on this head, no body diſ- 
covers the pre varication of the Queen's delegates,” and of 
her ambaſladors. For they who deſire, that what was done 
in priſon, by the Queen, may be undone ; aſk this allo, 
that ſhe may be reſtored to that place from which ſhe com- 
plains ſhe was ejected through fear. And what is that 
place to which they ſo earneſtly deſire ſhe ſhould be re- 
ſtored ? She hath been removed from governing the kingdom, 
and from all public adminiſtration, and left to the puniſh- 
ment of the law. Now, theſe goodly advocates would have 
her reſtored to the neceſſity of pleading for herſelf in a cauſe 
which is as manifeſt as it is foul and deteſtable ; or rather, it 
being already proved, that ſhe ſhould ſuffer . juſt puniſhment 
for the fame. And whereas now ſhe enjoys ſome - caſe in 
the compaſſion of her relations, and, in fo black an offence, 1s 
not in the worſt conditions of life, they would again caſt her 
into the tempeſtuous hurry of a new judgment: ſhe having 
no better hope of her ſafety, than ſhe can gather from the 
condemnation of ſo many former Kings, who have been call- 
cd before judges: to anſwer for themſelves. - But becauſe our 
adverſaries {editioufly boaſt, to trouble the minds of the {im 
ple, that the majeity of good Kings is impaired, and their an- 
thority almoſt vilified, if tyrants be puniſhed ; let us ſee what 
weight there is in this pretence : we may rather, on the con- 
trary, judge, that there is nothing more honourable for the 
ſocieties and aſſemblies of the good, than to be freed from the 
contagion of the bad. Who ever thought, that the fenate oi 
Kone incurred any guilt, by the puniſhment ot Lentulus, Cc: 
thegus, or Catiline? And Valerius Aſiaticus, when the fol 
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diers mutinied for the killing, of Caligula, and cried out to 
know, bo was the author of a fact ſo audacious? he an- 
ſwered from an eminence where he ſtood, I tuiſb I could truly 
lay, I did it: ſo much majeſty there was in that free ſpeech 
of one private man, that the wild foldiers were by it preſent · 
ly diſſipated and quieted. When Junius Brutus defeated the 
conſpiracy made for bringing back the tyrants into the city of 
Rome, he did not think that his family was ftained by a fe» 
vere execution, but that, by the blood of his children, the 
{tain was rather waſhed away from:the Roman nobility. Did 
the impriſonment of Chriſtiern of Denmark detract any thing 
from the commendation of Chriſtiern the next King? Did it 
hinder him from being accounted the beſt of Kings in his time ? 
For a noble mind that is ſupported by its own virtue, doth 
neither increaſe by the glory, nor is leflened by the infamy 
of another. But to let theſe things paſs, let us return to the 
proof of the crime. I think, we have abundantly ſatisfied 
the Queen's requett ; her defire was, that we ſhould ſhew 
her ſuch ſtrengthening and convincing proofs for What 
we have done, that ſhe might be ſatisſied in the juftneſs 
of our cauſe; and alſo be able to inform others, who 
deſired to hear what we could fay for ourſelves. As 
for the King's murder, the: author, the method, and the 
cauſes of it, have been fo fully declared by the Earl of Murs 
ray, and his aflociates in that embaſſy, that they mult needs 
be clear to the exact judgment of the Queen, and thoſe others 
delegated by her to hear that affair. As for what is objected 
to us, as blame-worthy, after that time, we have ſhewn; 
that it is conſentaneous to the divine law, and alſo to the lau 
of nature, which too is in ſome meaſure divine: beſides, it is 
conſonant to our own country laws and cuſtoms : neither is 
it different from the uſage of other nations, who have the 
face of any good and juſt government amongſt them. See- 
ing then that our cauſe is juſtified by all the interpreters of 
divine and human laws; and that the examples of ſo many 
apes, the judgments of ſo many people, and the puniſhment 
of tyrants do confirm it, we ſte no ſuch novelty nor injuſtice - 
in our cauſe, but that the Queen herſelf might readily ſubſcribe 
to it ; and perſuade others, that, in this matter, they ſhonld 
be no otherwiſe opinionated. of us, but that we have carried 
ourſelves like faithful ſubjects and good Chriſtians. 
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«© Theſe were the allegations, which we thought fit to make 
to juſtify! our cauſe, which we committed to writing, and 
read them the laſt day of February, before thoſe grave and 
learned perſons, whom the Queen had appointed to confer 
with us on this ſubject ; aud the next day, which was March 
the iſt, we again went in the morning to court, to learn how 
the reliſhed our anfwer, and what judgment ſhe made of the 
whole cauſe ; but, becauſe that day the was going to her 
country-houſe ar Greenwich, about three miles below Lon- 
don, we had no opportunity to ſpeak with her: then we 
went to the chief of the council, who at firſt were appointed 
to hear and treat with us. They told us, that the Queen, 
though ſhe had: very little ſpare time, in regard of her jour- 
ney, and other buſineſs, yet had read our memorial: but ſhe 
was not yet ſo fully perſuaded, that our cauſe was ſo juſt, 
that ſhe could approve it without ſcruple; and therefore ſhe 
deſired us to go to the ſecond thing at firſt propoſed to us, 
which was, to find out ſome way, whereby this diſpute 
might be ended upon ſome moderate conditions. To which 
we replied, That we were not ſent from home with an un- 
- bounded commiſſion, but one circumſcribed within certain li- 
mits; ſo that we had no freedom to enter into any debate at 
all, of what might in the leaſt diminiſh the authority of our 
King; and if ſuch a liberty had been offered us, yet we ſhould 
have been unwilling to accept it, or to make ute of it, if al- 
lowed us. " „ NY | 

Matters ſtanding thus; the Queen being at Greenwich, 
and we at London, we ſent ſome of our number to her, to 
know, whether ſhe had any thing more to ſay to us! if not, 
that we might have liberty to go home, there to conſult, as 
well as we could, the good of our country, and our own 
private concerns: and if there were any thing we might gra- 
. tify her Majeſty in, we were willing to ſhew our obſequiouſ- 
neſs and reſpect; nay, that we ſhould take more opportunity 
to ſhew it at home, than we could have now in another's do- 
minions. This demand procured us a ſummons to appear at 
court the 5th of March. When we were come into the Queer 
preſence, ſhe mightily blamed our ſtiffneſs in maintaining our 
opinion, and that we ſo pertinaciouſſy ſhunned: a diſpute, ot 
rather a contultation, about a matter ſo much concerning cui 
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ſecurity: , ſhe alſo added a large declaration of her, mind. and 
will againſt -the King, and thoſe who maintained this caule. 
We urged, that the juſtice of our cauſe had been clearly e- 
nough declared before. She anſwered, that-ſhe was not ſatiſ- 
fied in her mind with the examples and argyments produced 
by us: neither, ſaid ſhe, am I wholly ignorant of: ſuch diſ- 
putes, as having paſſed ſome of my former time. in the ſtudy of 
the law; but, ſays ſhe, if you be fully determined to make 
no other propoſal for your King's ſafety, aud your own ; yet 
1 would have you, at leaſt, enter upon another conference 
with the chief of my council, who treated with you about 
theſe things before. We anſwered, that we were not at all 
ſo ſtifly wedded to our own.opinions, as not to be willing to 
hear any good expedient, that might be offered by her, or 
her counſellors; but ever with this proviſo, that no alteration 
be made in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom; nor any dimi- 
nution at all of the King's authority: for upon thoſe two 
heads, we neither could, nor would admit the leaſt conſulta- 
tion or debate. The day after, we went down again to the 
Queen's palace, (as we agreed), and entered into a conference 
with her counſellors, where many propoſals were made by 
them to decide the controverſy between mother and ſon, 
concerning the title to the government: we, becauſe the rea- 
ſons were many, and concerning matters of ſuch great mo- 
ment on both ſides, deſired that we might have them given us 
in writing, and time allowed us to conſider of. things of ſuch 
great conſequence. They were very ready to do it, having firſt 
conſulted the Queen. When: we had run them all over in or- 


der, the matters propoſed ſcemed ſo difficult to us, and ſo de- 


rogatory to the power of the King, and ſo exceeding the 
bounds of our embaſſy and commiſſion, that we neither would, 
could, nor durſt touch upon them. The dey aſter, Robert 
Pitcairn was ſent to court with this anſwer, that ſuch matters 
did belong to the deciſion of all the eſtates, and were not to 
be diſputed by ſo ſmall a number of perſons as we were. He 
allo carried our anſw er to them, who the day before, viz. the 
9th of March, had dæſired to have all in writing. He ear- 
neſtly deſired the Queen, that, ſeeing we had executed all the 
points within the bounds of our commiſſion, we might have 
leave to return home. Ten days after, we had liberty to at- 
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tend the Queen: the delegates of the council, who, from our 
firſt ooming, were appointed to treat with us, were very ur- 
gent that we would yet treat with them, about finding out 
tome remedies to compoſe things: they uſed many arguments 
to that purpoſe, telling us, that if war from abroad ſhould 
be added to our troubles at home, our labours, dangers, and 
dithculties would be doubled, eſpecially being not able to 
extricate ourlelves by our own forces. But we perſiſted in 
our reſolut ĩon, and would hearken to no model of accomme- 
dation, which leſſened the King's authority, and ſo that day 
ended. The next day, which was the aoth of March, we 
were ſent for again to court, and being commanded to come 
to the Queen, ſhe ſpoke: to us to this purpoſe: That ſhe 
and her council had weighed our anſwers, by which ſhe un- 
deritood that none but a ſupreme council,  ar- parliament of 
Scotland conſiſting of all the eſtates, could give à certain an- 
* (wer to her demands; and thereupon ſhe had found out a way 
how to leave the matter entire as the found it, and with an 
honeſt pretence too. She was informed, that there was 

to be a convention of all the eſtates in Scotland, that 
we ſhould go thither, and God ſpeed us well: and that we 
Mould there endeavour, that an equal number of both faction 
thonld be choſen, to examine the grounds of the difference be- 
tween them; and that ſhe alſo would ſend. her ambaſſadors 
thither, who. ſhould join their endzavours with thoſe to pro- 
mote a peace: in the mean time, ſhe deſired that the pacifica- 
ton might be renewed, till the matter was brought to ſome 
iſſue. She ſaid alſo, that the would confer-with the Queen of 
Scots ambaſſadors, and perſuade them, if ſhe could,' to the 
ſame. But when it was moved to them, they excuſed them- 
{clves, ſaying, that they could determine nothing on that head, 
without conſulting their Queen; but that they would write to 
her to know her pleaſure in the caſe. We preſſed hard to have 
our convoy to return as was promiſed. us, but were deſired to 
have a little patience, till an anſwer was returned from the 
Scots Queen to the Biſhop of Roſs, and the reſt of her amba- 
ſadors, and then we: ſhould have bur diſmiſſion! We urged 
our return ſtill, but without effect, though we told her, we 
had nothing to do with the Biſhop of Roſs, neither was ou 
- 6mbaſly to him; we had ended what we came for, and did 
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Jmuch wonder why the Biſhop of Roſs ſhould retard our 
ourney, eſpecially ſince ſo many tumults were raiſed in our 
abſence, to the great inconvenience of the King's party : bur 
though our importunity was almoſt exceeding the bounds 
of good manners, yet we could not prevail; for the matter 
was deferred from day to day, till the laſt of March, and then 
the Queen returned to London. The things which were act- 
ed jn parliament for three days afcer employed the Queen to 
much, that ſhe had no leiſure to debate foreign matters. 

the 4th of April ſhe ſent for us, and excuſed the delay: ſhe 
told us, that our King's mother had by her letters ſeverely 
chid her ambaſſadors for their preſumptuous confidence in de- 
ſcending to debate her cauſe after that manner; and therefore, 
ſays the Queen, ſecing they are ſo averſe to peace, which J 
propoſe, I will detain you no longer, but if ſnhe hereafter re- 
pent of her preſent ſentiment, (of which I have ſome hopes), 
and take the courſe pointed out by me, Ido not doubt but you, 
for your part, will perform your duty. Thus we were reſpectful- 
ly diſmiſſed, and the 8th day of April we began our journey 
towards our own country.” 

This account was given at Stirling, by the ambaſſadors, be- 
fore the convention of the eſtates. Upon which, the care and 
diligence of the ambaſſadors were unanimouſly approved. O- 
ther matters they referred to the firſt of May, a (parliament - 
being ſummoned __ that time. In the mean time, both 
parties beſtir themſelves, one to promote, the other to hinder 
the aſſembling of it. The wiſeſt ſenators were of opinion, 
that the Queen of England would never let the Scots Queen 
leave her kingdom, as foreſeeing how dangerous it would be 
to all Britain. In the interim, mention was made by ſame- 
body of demanding the Scots King, as an hoſtage for his mo- 
ther, rather im hopes to hinder a concord, than to effübliſn 
it; for ſne was well aſſured, that the Scots would never yield 
to it; but there were ſome powerful men in her council, who 
ſecretly favoured the Duke of Norfolk's faction: theſe were 
defirous, that the Queen of Scots ſhould be reſtored, and that 


thereby the adverſe faction might, in time, be broken and di- 


miniſhed, that ſo they might obtain that point from them by 
neceſſity, which they ſaw they could not otherwiſe gain; nor 
did they doubt, but the matter would come to that pals, when 
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the rebels were aſſiſted with money, and other neceſſaries for 
war from France; and the royaliſts had their eye only on the 
Queen of England, who had, at the beginning, largely pro- 
miſed them, upon underſtanding the crime of the Queen, that 
the would take a fpecial care of the King and kingdom of Scot: 
land. Neither could the French King well bring about his de- 
ſigns. He was willing the Scots Queen ſhould be reſtored, 
but not that the King ſhould be put into Englith hands; and 
hearing how ſtrong the Norfolk faction was, which was all for 
innovations, he did not deſpair, but that the Scots Queen 
might, in time, eſcape out of priſon privately, or be delivered 
by Howard's means. Thus ſtood the ſtate of Britain at that time. 

Morton, having given a laudable account of his embaſſy to 
the convention at Stirling, retuzned to his ewn houſe, about 
tour miles from Edinburgh: he had a company of 100 foot, 
and a few horſe to guard his houſe, and to defend himſelf, if 
the townfmen ſhould attempt to make uny excurſion, till more 
forces might come in. In the mean time, the Queen's faction 
were maſters of the town, and {ct guards in all convenient 
places; and levelled all their deſigns to exclude the Regent, 
and to hinder the parliament which was ſummoned to be held 
at Edinburgh. Upon which, Morton, as the Regent had 
commanded, ſent 20 horſe and about 70 foot (for the reſt had 
| Palles to go abroad for forage) to Leith, who were to make 2 
public proclamation there (for Edinburgh was garriſoned alres- 
dy), that no man ſhould aflyt the rebels by land or fea, either 
with proviſion, arms, or any other warlike furniture; they 
that did ſo; were to under go the ſame puniſhment with them. 
Theſe knowing themſelves to be inferior to the town-ſoldiers, 
fent their foot another way about, which was covered by 
a hill from the ſight of the city, (commonly called Arthur” 
feet), 2nd the horic paſſed near the walls and gates of the city, 
not a man of the enemy ſtirring out: when they had dont 
what they were commanded to do at Leith, they had not 
the ſame fortune at their return; for the foot refuſed to march 
back the ſame way that they came, but returned againſt the 
Wilk of the horſe near the gates of the city, and fo paſſtd with 
them under the walls, with an intent to try what courage 
theyſlves were of, and their eneniies too, when, on a fud- 
den, a ſally was made from two of the gates. At firſt they 
fought bravcly, ſo that thoſe of the town were forced to fre- 
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tire in diſorder into the town, with no great loſs, it is true, 
yet it eaſily appeared that they were interior in valour, though 
tuperior in number. The Regent having nothing in readinets 
to attack the town, and having no time neither, by reaton of 
the ſudden fitting of the parliament, to bring any cannon thi- 
ther, thought it better to deſiſt from force, aud to hold the 
parliament without the gate of Edinburgh: tor that city be- 
ing ſtretched out moſtly in length, they, who firit compaſſed 
it with a wall, left a great part of it in the {uburbsz-yet to, 
that the inhabitants of that part had the full privilege of citi- 
Zens, as well as thoſe within the walls. There the conven- 
tion was held, for the lawyers gave their opinion, that it was 
no great matter in what part foever of the city it met. In 
this parliament, theſe: were declared traitors, viz. the chief 
of them who held out the caſtle, eſpecially thoſe, who, out of 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt of the King's and Regent's marders, 
had avaided- trial. The rebels being thus condemned, by an 
act of parliament, (the judgment of. which court is of very great 
great authority), Jett rhe commonalty, which uſually is at the 
beck of the nobility, ſhould be alienated from them, they ul- 
ſo of the number which they had there, made up aconvention, 
ſuch as it Was. Few appeared, who had any lawful right to 
vote; and of them ſome came not to the aſſembly at all j tome 
preſented themſelves but as ſpectators «mly, abitaining from 
all judiciary acts; ſo that having neither a juſt number. of voi- 
ces, nor being aſſembled either in due time, or according to 
ancient cuſtom ;- yet, that they night make chew » of a lawful 
ſufficient number, two biſhops, and tame others that were ab- 
{ent (a thing never heard of before); ſent in their votes an wri- 
ting, at all adventures. At this time the cajtle continually. play- 
ed with its great guns upon the place where the nobility were 
alembled ; and though the bullets: often! fell amongſt crouds 
of people, yet did they neither kill nor wound ſo much as 
one man. There were but few condemned in eithær conven- 
tion; and both parties appointed another convention to be 
held in Auguſt, one at Stirling, the other at — 
When the aſſembly was diſmitled, neither party attacked-the 
other, fo that there was a kind at truce by common: conſent. 
Upon. this, the greateſt part  of-the-foldiers-alhat» wer with | 
Morton, being preſſed men, {lipped:away to their own homes. 
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They who kept the town, knowing that Morton had but a 
mall party for his guard, and being willing alſo to have repa- 
ration for their former ignominious repulſe, they ſent out 220 
muſqueteers, and 100 horſe, carrying two braſs field - pieces 
along with them; intending either to burn the town of Dal- 
keith, where Morton then was ; or, it that ſucceeded not, to 
frighten the enemy, and keep him within the town; and it 
they could thus put him into a fright, they intended to make 
their boatts of it all over the country. They ſhewed them- 
{elves well accontred on a hill overagainſt Dalkeith : upon 
which, thoſe of Dalkeith being alarmed, cried preſently, Arm, 
arm. The. Mortonians drew out immediately, being 200 
foot, and about 60 horſe, and mounting a little an oppoſite 
hill, and then again deſcending into the valley, ſtood over 
apainſt them ready for battle: ſome archers picquered and 
ſnkitmiſhed on both ſides, and there was a light onſet ; but the 
rebels, who expected to find their enemies unprepared, being 
diſappointed of their hopes, marched back in as entire a body 
as they could to recover the city; and thus ſome preſſing upon 
others, in the eagerneſs of their retreat, they came to Craig 
miller cattle, ſituated almoſt in the midway between Edinburgh 
and Dalkeitch. There a few of Morton's font, which 

by the caſtle privately on the other fide, roſe from their am- 
buſh, and attacked the enemy's body, in the ſtrait paſſage ef 
the wey, which was between them, and ſo diſordered ther 
ranks,” and put them to flight: they who kept garriſon in 
the caſtle of Fdinburgh, perceiving from the higher ground, 
that their men were flying toward them, ſent out 18 hork 
and go-foot to relieve them; with this fupply they charged a 
gain, and the King's horſe being fewer in number by hal, 
and not able to endure the action, fled back in as much haſtc 
as they had purſued: before. The foot was in a manner uſelh 

on both ſides, becauſe of a great ſhower that fell ſuddenly fron 

the clouds. In the purſuit, of the. Mortonians there wes 
but few ſlain, more were wounded, and about 26 taken pr: 

ſoners : of the rebels there were more ſlain, but fewer priſfor- 

ers taxen. But one accident did almoſt equal the loſs of both 

parties: they which came from Edinburgh, brought wit 

them * barrel of gunpowder, aud as the ſoldiers, in haſte and 

cuteleſsly; went to take out forme powder, a ſpark of fire fell ut 
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it, and blew it up, inſomuch that the horſe which carried it, 
James Melvil, the commander of the foot, and many other 
ſoldiers, were fo ſcorched and burnt, that the moſt part «tf 
them, in a few days after; died. 

Whiltt theſe things were acting about Edinburgh, vic 
tory inclining to neither ſide, one troop of the Scots, 


who, fome years before, had ferved in Denmark, under 


Michael Weems, a noble, virtuous, and learned young man, 
returned into their own country, and offered their ſervice 
to the King, againſt the deſires of the townfmen, who. would 
willingly have drawn them over to their party. They had 
a little: time allowed them to viſit their friends; and coming 
together at the day appointed, they were informed, that 
ſome ſhips were manned out by the rebels to intercept them. 
Morton himſelf was aware of the deſign, and therefore taking 
what force he could on a ſudden get ready, without acquaint- 
ing any body with his deſign, he came 1o-fuddenly to Leith, 
that he had almoſt taken them before they went a ſhip- 


boa d; ſixteen of them, who did not make ſuch haſte to 


lanch out their boat, he took priſoners on the ſhore. The 
next day he provided ſhips, /cither to follow them (he could 


not do it ſooner becauſe of the tide), or to intercept them in 


their return. The Regent alſo wes made acquainted with it 
the ſame night, who ſpecdily gathering ſome irregular 
troops, haſtened to the lett ſhore of the Forth, to ſet upon 


the rebels when they landed: but the ſpeed of the Daniſh 


ſoldiers rendered thoſe endeavours neodleſs; for the greateſt 
part of them got aboard a large veſſel, und fo paſſed ſafely 
over. The reſt, who were in a fmaller ſkifi, were taken far 
from Leith, and being about twenty+fix, were brought pri - 
ſoners to the caſtle. After this action, the Regent returned 
to Stirling: Morton, being wearicd with labour and watch- 
ing, and ſeized with the colic, was confined to his bed at 
Leith, Drury the Engliſhman, who had treated a truce be- 
tween the factions for many days, could in the end effect 
nothing; for the Regent would yield to no other terms, 
but that the places which were ſeized on, during the former 
truce, ſhould be reſtored. When Drury was about to de- 
part, the rebels, as it were in reſpect and compliment to him, 
drew out all the ſtrength that ever they could make, ſuppo- 
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Jing that whilſt Morton was fick, they ſhould either put 
their enemies into à terrible fright, who were inferior in 
number to themſclyes ; or elſe, if they durit fight with the 
force they had without their general, they might do ſome 
conſiderable execution upon them toward the ending of the 
war. Morton being informed of this by his horſe-guard, 
roſe preſently out of his bed, and buckling on his armour, 
brought up all his men into a neighbouring hill, where he 
kept them ready for the attack, about 400 paces from the e- 
nemy. Drury rode between both armies, and earneſtly de- 
ſired them to return home, and not to break off all hope of 
accommodation, by over-raſh and haſty counſels : upon 
which they both agreed to retreat, only the diſpute was, 
who ſhould do it firſt. Drury endeavoured to compound 
this difference alſo, and deſired of both, that when he, ſtand- 
ing in the middle between both armies, gave a ſign, they 
ſhould both retreat in one and the fame moment. Morton 
was willing; but the rebels threatened, that unleſs he re- 
treated firſt of his own accord, they would beat him ſhame- 
folly out of the field; and indeed they could hardly be kept 
from advancing towards him. When Morton heard this an- 
{wer, he ſuppoſed he had fatigfied Drury and the Engliſh, 
whow at this time he was unwilling to offend, but would 
rather have them witneſſes of his moderation; whereupon he 
preſently drew forth againſt the enemy: firſt, his horſe made 
a briſ charge, and routed the enemies wings; their foot at- 
tempted to charge him, but were routed alſo; when the 
gate of the next ſtreet being narrow, could not admit of ſo 
many at once in their haſty flight, many were there ſlain, 
many trodden under foot; great numbers taken, none ma- 
king any reſiſtance, but only a party of foot, who having 
the advantage of the next church-yard, rallied again; and 
yet, at the firſt charge, were a ſecond time put to flight. 
Their flight into the city was ſo confuſed, that the guard leſt 
the gates, and all fled: into the caſtle ; ſo that it the purſuers 
had not been intent on their booty, they might have taken 
the town, as being unguarded, Above 50 of the rebels were 
killed, and about 1 50 taken. Alexander Home had a flight 
wound with a fall from his horſe, and was taken priſoner: 


Gavin Hamilton was killed: James Cullen, Huntley's kink 
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man, a commander of foot, hid himſelf in a poor woman's 
pauntry, but was diſcovered, and brought to Leith. The 
common people, when they ſaw him, made fuch a ſhout, 
that it plainly appeared they would not be fatisfied but by his 
death; for, in the former civil wars, he had been a cruct 
and rapacious plunderer. He was infamous in his military em- 
ployment in France; and when the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden were at difference, he promiſed to ſerve them both, 
and accordingly took their money to raiſe ſoldiers, but cheat- 
ed them both. Many ſuch villanous things he had done; 
and being thus taken at laſt, as I ſaid, to the great joy of all, 
was led forth to his execution. fl 1 | 
After a few days reſt, the townſmen recruited their for- 
ces, and then ſhewed themſelves again in arms; after that, 
light ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the parties almoſt every day, 
with various events. The King's party were more courage 
ous, but the rebels had places more convenient for ambuſhes; 
and beſides, they had a high cattle, from whence they might 
ſee all the motions of their enemies; neither would they 
commonly venture any farther on an action, than their ord- 
nance out of the caſtle could command. The Regent kept 
» MW himſelf at Leith, watching all their ſallies, and Ropping all 
proviſions by ſea ; for he could not do it by land, by reaſon 


of the largeneſs of the city, and unevenneſs of the adjacent 
places, in the ſurrounding of which many opportunities of 
ſervice were loſt. Whilſt theſe things were acting about the 
city, a French ſhip was taken, that brought gunpowder, 
iron bullets, finall braſs guns, and ſome money for the rebels. 
The money went to pay the King's ſoldiers, but the bullets, 
powder, and part of the cannon, being ſent with littie or no 
guard to Stirling up the river, the rebels, having intelligence 
of it, procured {ome veſſels from other havens, and ſurpriſed 
them; but not being able to carry their booty to the caſtle, 
t WW they ſunk it in the river. About the ſame. time, another 
'S WW finall ſhip was alſo taken, in which there was little elſe but 
n letters and large promiſes of aſſiſtance, fpecdily-1to- be: fent 
© from France. For during the two whole years laſt paſt; in 
it WW which there was war by fits in Scotland, the Queen of Eng 
kund. on behalf of the royaliſts, the King of France, and the 
. Engliſh Papiſts, on behalf of the rebels, ſent in ſome ſmall 
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ſums of money, but loaded them with more promiſes, as ra- 
ther ſtudying, that their reſpective party might not be con- 
quered, than conquer. Both ot them were willing matters 
ſhould be brought to that neceſſity; the Engliſh Queen, 
that the Scots, being worn out by: their diviſions, might be 
willing to ſend their King into England, and ſo ſeem to de- 
pend wholly on her; the French King, that the rebels might 
ſurrender Dunbarton and Edinburgh to him, and that thus 
by thoſe two commanding garriſons: from both feas, he might 
keep the Scots always in fear of his arms, But deſpairing of 
the Queen's liberty, and Dumbarton caſtle being loſt, he 
moved but ſlowly in the cauſe of the rebels; he was not will- 
ing, now the kingdom was exhauſted with domeſtic ſedi- 
tions, to undertake a new and unneceſſary war, for the fake 
of one caſtle only; it was enough, he thought at preſent, if 
it did not fall into the enemy's hands. 595 
The Scots were fully reſolved nor to give up their King to 
the Engliſh, upon the account of old controverſies ; as alſo, 
becauſe the Engliſh Papiſts were ſo ſtrong, who placed al 
their hopes in his death. For if he were taken out of the 
way, the Queen of England would not only be weakened, 
ſeeing it was one royal lite only that delayed their hopes; but 
alſo the Queen of Scots would'be the undoubred heir of the 
whoſe ifland, who, by her marriage, might gratify whom 
the pleaſed with the regal power, and fo be of mighty mo- 
ment in the change of the ſtate of religion through all Eu- 
rope. And in the Engliſh court there were ſome, no mean 
| 8, who preferred the hopes of new matters before old 
enefits; yet if, as long as the King of Scots was alive, they 
ſhould cut off Eliſabeth, many of thoſe of che Queen's privy 
council feared, leſt the known wickedneſs of the Queen 
might diminiſh her authority, and increaſe her ſon's power, 
and fo, for fear of tyranny, endear him more to the Engliſh: 
Whereupon the Engliſh rebels were willing to deſtroy the 
Queen of England, and King of Scots both ; and not ſucccrd- 
ing in doing it openly, they reſol ved upon poiſon: : 
Matters ſtamding thus in Scotland, both factions prepared 
themſelves againſt the approaching fitting of the parliament. 
The rebels had only three of the Lords voting with them, 0! 
which two were the procurators, or commiſſioners to tis 
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convention, to be held in the Queen's name: the third, 

Alexander Home, was the only man who had right to vote; 
And of the eccleſiaſtical order, two, biſhops, the one baniſhed 
dicker two months before by the Regent; and, the ſtate of 
) the city being changed, not daring to depart without a con- 
voy, he ſtaid there againſt his will; the other was a bank- 
rupt, who, having ſpent his eſtate, was driven thither by ne- 
8 ceſſity. By their votes, above cw O hundred were condemn- 


> 8 <d, ſome of them being children under age. Beſides, the 
1 impertinent ſoldiers, as if- they had already got the victory, 
8 divided. other mens patrimonies among themſelves, and fo 


put many quiet and innocent perſons (and, by that means, 
. wore liable to injuries) into the roll of thoſe that had for- 
" | feited. 

The Regent went to Stirling in a great concourſe of nobi- 


1 lity, —— he held a parliament; in which, about thirty of 
the maſt obſtinate of the Queen's party were ' condemned, the 

0 YI xcft were ſpared in hopes of pardon. The rebels thought this 
1 a fit opportunity for them to attem ſomething in the abſence 
' of the nobility ; and accordingly they drew all their forces 
1 our of the city, and to make a greater ſhew, the townlmen 
Vith them; - they ſet them in batſle- array, that ſo, as in for- 
mer times, by light ſkirmiſhes, they might draw the King's 
forces out of Leith. In the mean time, while the enemy 

u were kept in play b Dy them, they reſolved to ſend. others 
1 priyately to march about, and when the garriſon was drawn 


out, to enter in at the oppoſite gate, and fo burn the town. 
1 Patrick Lindſay was governor of Leith, a. wiſe and valiant 
perſon ; he drew. out his forces, having ſufficiently provided 
againſt ambuſcades, and marched directly towards the enemy; 
bey fought, ſtoutly at firſt; at laſt he gave the rebels a round 
* ſalvo, and ſo beat chem back, not without laughter, to the 
gates of the town ; a great many priſoners: were brought off, 
but the moſt part of them were town{men. Alexander Home 
was taken once, but reſcucd again by his own 8 In the 
evening, as the King's party were returning 11 for the 
victory, James, Haliburton, a good man, and à ſkilful ſoldier, 
who commanded all the foot, being too far from . his compa- 
ny, was: taken by ſome horſe in the duſk of the evening, 
when he could not diſcern of whoſe party they were, in the 
Vor. II. | 5 2Q | 
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highway, and ſo carried priſoner into the city. Upon this 
loſs, the rebels took heart to make another attempt, more 
full of danger and boldneſs, and more likely, if it had ſuc- 
ceeded, to have put an end to the whole war. For having 
received intelligence by their ſpies, that the nobility of the 
contrary faction at Stirling were ſo careleſs and remiſs, that, 
in an open town, they had not ſo much as a night-guard, as 
if it had been a time of profound peace, they took 3oo foot, 
and 200 horſe, and marched thither ; to eafe the foot, who 
were haſtily called forth, they took away all the countrymens 
horſes, who came to market the day betore ; and if occaſion- 
ally they lighted on any other horſes by the way, they took 
them too. The captains in this expedition, were George 
Gordon, Claud Hamilton, and Walter Scot : they were much 
encouraged to the undertaking by George Bell, an enſign of a 
foot-company, who was born at Stirling; he knew all the 
convenient paſſages and acceſſes into the town, and was. ac- 
uainted with all the noblemens lodgings ; he gave them af- 
ſared hopes, that they would quickly maſter all, infomuch 
that they were ſo confident of ſucceſs in their march, as to aps 
point whom to kill, and whom to fave alive, They came to 
the town early in the morning, and found things in profound 
ſecurity ; not ſo much as a dog opened his mouth againſt 
them; ſo that they ſilently entered the town, and without 
any reſiſtance went up to the market · place: they ſet guards 
at all the paſſes, and then went to the noblemens lodgings; 
the reſt were eaſily taken, only James Douglas, Earl of Mor- 
ton, put fome ſtop to them in his lodging ; when they could 
not break in upon him by force, they ſet fire to the houſe; 
one or two of his ſervants, who ſtontly defended the paſles, 
were killed, and he himſelf, when all was afire, hardly e- 
{caping out of the flames, furrendered himſelf to Walter Scot, 
his kinſman, who came up with him. At the ſame moment 
the Regent, being poorly guarded, and forced to fight for 
himſelf, was taken priſoner. Alexander Earl of Glencairn, 
and Hugh Earl of Eglinton, were reſerved under a guard for 
execution: for Claud Hamilton told his men, They ſhould 
kill all the noblemen of the contrary faction, as ſoon as ce 
they paſſed out of the gates, without any diſtinction. Al 
things thus ſucceeding beyond expectation, the conumon ſe) 
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diers ſcattered themſelves all over the town to get plunder, 
Upon this, John Erſkine, governor of the caſtle, who had 
before tried to break through the enemy in the market-place, 
but in vain, they were ſo ſtrongly poſted, ſent a party 
of muſqueteers into his own new houſe ; which was then 
building, and not quite finiſhed, from whence there was a 
proſpect into the whole market- place. This houſe, becauſe ir 
was uninhabited, and not completed, was neglected by che e- 
nemy, and afforded a ſafe poſt to the royaliſts, whence to play 
on theit enemies: when the rebels ſaw that they were ſhot 
at from a high place, garriſoned againſt them, with unuſual 
weapons, they preſently turned their backs, and ran away jn 
ſuch fear, that, when they came to the narrow way leading to 
the gate, they trod down one another. That which ſaved 
them was, there were but few to purſue; for they who had 
driven them out of the market- place, could come out but one 
by one through the gate of the new houſe, which was but 
one neither, and that half-flut too towards the town; and 
but a few came forth from other houſes, where they ſtood 
armed, ready for all events. Thus the whole foldiery, which, 


the day before, had attempted ſo deſperate a piece of ſervice, 


and had almoſt ſucceſsfully finiſhed it, were driven out of the 
town in ſuch fear and confuſion, that they left their priſoners, 
and every one ſhifted for himſelf. In all this tumult, there was 
only one man of note of the King's party killed, and that was 
George Ruthven, a young gentleman of great hopes, who preſ- 
ſing too eagerly upon the thickeſt of the enemies, loſt his life. 
And Alexander Stuart of Gairlice, as he was leading away pri- 
foner, was ſtruck down dead, it is not known, whether by his 
own men, or the enemy. In this great conſternation, they 
who before kept within their own doors for fear, now came 
abroad. They who had taken James Douglas and Alexander 
Cuningham prifoners, ſeeing no hopes to efcape, ſurrendered 
themſelves up to their captives. David Spence, captain of horſe 
amongſt the rebels, was leading away the Regent; he knew 
that many lay in wait for the Regent's life, and therefore he 
defended him with all the care he could; inſomuch that when 
the ruſſians aimed at the Regent, they hit him, and he died the 
ſame day, to the great grief of both parties; for he was an 
«ccompliſhed young gentleman Q every reſpect both in body 
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and mind, and inferior to no man of his age in Scotland. Af- 


ter his deceaſe, the enemy's horſe never did any memorable 
ſervice, Two of thoſe that aſſaulted the Regent, contrary 
to quarter, were put to death, not being able to eſcape : the 
reſt fled in ſuch fear, that the priſoners whom they had taken, 
eſcaped out of their hands. For certain, all the enemy's par- 
ty might have been deſtroyed, if there had been korſe ſufficient 
to have purſued : but the Tories of Teviotdale, at their firſt 
entrance. into the town, had plundered all the horſes, which 
ſaved them. The flain of both, ſides were almoſt equal: of 
the royaliſts, not a man was carried away priſoner ; of the o- 
ther fide many; moſt of whom being intent upon plunder, 
were taken in the houſes which they were a-rifling. The Re- 
gent died the ſame day of his wounds. His funeral was cele- 
brated in haſte, as well as. they could in ſuch an hurry ; and 
then the noþility aſſembled, to create another Regent to ſuc- 
ceed him. They choſe three out of their own number, having 
firſt given them an oath, to ſtand to the deciſion of the nobili- 
ty; and thus, as candidates, they were to expect the iſſue of the 
next aſſembly. The three were, Gileſpic Campbell, Earl of Ar- 
pyll; James Douglas, Earl of Morton; and John Erſkine, 
Earl of Marr. All the votes favoured John Erſkine. His 
firit attempt was to attack Edinburgh, there having been an 
army appointed to be levied by the former Regent againſt the 
firſt of October: but this ſudden change of affairs made it to 
be deferred till the 15th of the ſame month: that delay was 
a great hinderance to buſineſs; for it gave ſpace to the townl- 
men, who wrought-night and day, to perfect their works; 
ſo that the early winter, the long nights, the bad weather; 
in thoſe cold countries, the diſſiculty of conveying proviſions, 
and his want of military accommodations, cauſed him to re- 
turn, without carrying the place. 

For ſome months after, ſallies were inade, but of no great 
advantage to either fide : for the proſpett of the caſtle being 
free and open to all parts, gave opportunity to the rebels, that 

they would never come to action, nor yet fall into any am- 
buſh; for, by a ſignal given from an eminence in the caſtle, they 
were eaſily warned to retreat in time; yet once, when all the 


orſe and foot fallied out of the town, to intercept a few of 


he royaliſts, and they preſſed upon them, who pretended 
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haſtily to fly away: when they in the caſtle ſaw the cos 
lours of ſome companies {tart up from a neighbouring valley; 
they preſently ſounded a retreat to them. Upon which, the 
rebels, before they came to the place of ambuſh, retreated 
back in great fear, and their flight was ſo much the more 
contuſed, becauſe, though they were adviſed of their danger 
beforehand, vet they did not know what or from whence it 
was, nor could they ſo much as ſuſpect it: thoſe few horſe- 
men, who before made ſemblance of flight, preſſed upon their 
rear in ſuck manner; that they cauſed the fobt to break theit 
ranks, and every one ran to the city as faſt as ever he could; 
many were wounded and taken, and amongſt them, ſome eap- 
tains and cornets of horſe. | 
Whilſt matters were thus ſlowly carried on about the city, 

in the country towards the north there was a great loſs recei- 
ved upon this occaſion : there were two families of chief 
ower and authority in thoſe parts, the Gordons and the For- 
bes's - the Gordons lived in great concord amongſt them- 
ſelves, and, by the King's commiſſion, had for many years 
preſided over ſome neighbouring counties, and fo increaſed 
their ancient power and authority: on the other ſide, the 
Forbes's were always at difference, and continually weakened 
one another ; but neither of them had now, for many years, 
made any attempt upon the other, as being mutually allied by 
marriages, there being rather a ſecret, emulation, than an o- 
pen breach. In the family of the Forbes's, there was one Ar- 
thur, a man of ſenſe and very active, and who, from the be- 
ginning of the troubleſome times, had always been on the 
ings fide : he thought it was now time for him to ſet up 
his own name and his family's, as alſo to advance the power 
of the party which he followed. He firit then endeavoured 
to reconcile his own family, which if he could accompliſh, he 
feared not any power that could be raiſed againſt him in thoſe 
parts. When a day was appointed for that purpoſe, Adam 
Gordon, brother to the Earl of Huntley, by all means endea · 
voured to hinder it, and for that end, piving private notice 
to his friends and vaſſals, there came a great number of them 
to the place. There were two troops of the Forbes's in ſight, 
but, before they could join, he ſct upon one of them, and 
killed Arthur upon the ſpot ; at his fall the reſt were ſcattered 
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and put to flight; ſome eminent men were killed, and many 
taken; the reſt, for ſome days after, dared not ſtir, for fear 
thoſe of their party who were taken priſoners, ſhould ſuffer 
for it. And thzir fear was increaſed by the burning of Alex- 
ander Forbes's houſe, with his wife great with child, his 
children and ſervants in it. Arthur Forbes's elder brother, 
chief of the clan, after his houſe was taken and plundered, 
hardly eſcaped, and came to court ; where though they were 
much ſtraitened themſelves, yet were there 200 foot granted 
to him, and to the nobility that followed his party; and with- 
al, letters were written to the neighbouring nobility to join 
with him. When they were thus joined with the reſt of the 
Forbes's, and ſome neighbouring families, they thought them- 
ſelves ſecure enough from force, but they wanted a com- 
mander over them; for the heads of the families were moſtly 
young men, and there was ſcarce one more eminent than an- 
other amongſt them : ſo that being unreſolved in their coun- 
fels, John Keith, with 500 horſe, went home to his own 
houſe, which was not far diſtant : Alexander Forbes, and 
his vaſſals, with 200 foot marched to Aberdeen to drive thence 
Adam Gordon, and to refreſh his men after their march. A- 
dam recciving intelligence, that his enemy was advancing with 
but a ſmall party, draws his men out of the town, and to 
make a ſhew of a greater multitude, compelled the townſ{men 
to draw out with them, upon which enſued a ſharp action in 
the field near the town. The King's foot, out of eagerneſs to 
fight, followed the Gordonians too far, and having no gun- 
Powder nor reſerves, were repulſed and put to flight, princi- 
Pally by the archers ; there were not many of them killed, be- 
cauſe much of the action was in the dark night, but ſeveral 
were taken, and amongſt them, Alexander Forbes himſelf, 
after he had ſtoutly defended himſelf againſt them a long time. 
This ſucceſs in the north mightily encouraged the rebels to 
attempt greater matters : upon which, in a different part of 
the kingdom, they reſolved to attack Jedburgh, a {mall town, 
and, as the country-cultom then was, unfortified ; but the 
inhabitants were very brave, and, for fome years paſt, had al- 
_ ways ſtoutly reſiſted the rebels. Thomas Ker of Farniheſt, 
and Walter Scot, lived near the town ; they, beſides their 
old clans, which were numerous enough, had affociated to 
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them the three neighbouring countries, Lithſdale, Eweſdale, 
and Eſkdale, places always notorious for robbery; but t hen, 
in regard of the licentiouſneſs of the civil war, they pill aged 
without control a great way further. And beſides, in Te- 
viotdale itſelf, there were ſome great families noted for thoſe 
practices, either being infected by their neighbours, or be- 
cauſe they had been accuſtomed to plunder their enemy's 
country: nor did theſe only come in, but ſome of the neigh- 
bouring Engliſh, in hopes of booty, joined themſelves with 
them: beſides this, they ſent for 120 muſqueteers from Edin- 
burgh, all picked men out of every company of the foot. The 
Jedburghians knew, that they were aimed at, and therefore 
ſent in haſte to the Regent, to acquaint him with their dan- 
ger; and only deſired a few light-harneſſed foldiers from him: 
in the mean time, they were not wanting to do their beſt. 
They ſent for Walter Ker of Cesford, and levied a reaſonable 
number of ſoldiers out of the neighbourhood, and fortified 
their town as the time would permit. Both parties were alfo 
informed at the ſame time, that William Ruthven was come as 
far as Dryburgh, with 1 20 muſqueteers, and horſemen, part of 
which he had brought with him, and part he raiſed in the 
neighbouring county of March. But the rebels, being 
confident of their number, as being 3000 men, marched to 
the town early in the morning, to prevent the coming in of 
their relief; Ruthven ſuſpected they would do fo, and therefore 
marehed ſpeedily after them, and made ſome attempts upon 
their rear. And Walter Ker joined his forces with the 
townſmen, and drew out directly towards the enemy: who 
ſeeing this, that they might not be ſurrounded, preſently re- 
treated to places of greater advantage. The robbers, who 
came in for hopes of plunder, ſeeing the town fortified and the 
royaliſts ready for action, went home the neareſt: way they 
could; and the rebels, with their vaſſals, and a company of 
foot, retreated to Hawick, never thinking that the enemy 
would, in' the leaſt, attempt any thing againſt them there ; 
and their hopes were increaſed by the winter- ſeaſon, which was 
ſharper than ordinary, by reaſon of a great quantity of ſnow, 
lately fallen, that covered all the ground. But Ruthven intended 
to make uſe of the opportunity, and in the third watch drew 
out his party, and marched ſo ſuddenly towards Hawick, that 
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] 
be was within a mile of it before the enemy took the alarm. | 
At Hawick they were ſo ſurpriſed, that there was no room for ſ 
counſel left, but horſe and foot were immediately drawn out, „ 
and following the current of the next river, endeayoured to re- | 
treat to a place of more ſafety. But the ſwiftneſs of their purſu- t 
ers prevented them; the horſe knew the country, and made a Þ +; 
Ahift to eſcape, but the foot were left for; a prey to their ene- ki 
mies; they poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſmall wood on a rock 8 
near the river, where they were ſurrounded by the horſe, I b 
and not venturing to ſtay till the foot came up, they all ſur- p 
rendered theniſelves at mercy  , but-there being other dangers I b. 
£0 be prevented, and ſeeing that they could not be carried up I fr 
and down in fo ſharp a winter, having paſſed their y ords to re- by 
turn at a day appointed, - and, leaving ſome hoſtages for that 0 
purpoſe, they were ſent home without their arms: when they I b 
were diſcharged, Kirkaldy made ſeveral weak pretences to e- I c 
lude their promiſes, which however hindered them from re- ha 
turning at the time appointed. | 


Ihe reſt of the winter, and the following ſpring, was whol- 
ly taken up in light ſkirmiſhes, | in which few were killed, 
but more of the rebels than royaliſts ; for the rebels, when 
they ſaw an advantage, would draw out on the hills near the 
city, and before they had ſcarce begun a ſkirmiſh, would fre- 
quently retire into the city. In the mean while frequent em- 
baſſies came from England, to reconcile the factions, but 
without effect; for the Queen of England, though ſhe moſt 
favoured the King's party, yet ſhe was willing to make ſuch 
a peace, as might engage both parties to her; but the French 
were wholly inclined to the Queen's cauſe, and therefore, by 
large promiſes, hindered peace, aud adviſed a continuance of 
the war: {ome money they ſent at preſent, but not enough 
for the occaſion, : but only to feed hopes; and a great part of 
what was ſent, was always fingered by thoſe who brought it. 
In the mean time, light firmihes paſſed for ſome months be- 
tween the parties, but not at all contributing to the main af- 
fair. Neither were other parts of the kingdom free from Vor 
burning and plundering. Adam Gordon gathered a party to- 
- gether, and, entering Angus, beſieged Douglas's houſe ot 
: Glenbervy ; and, finding that. himſelf was abſent, they miler- 
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bly burnt and deſtroyed all that was there, which ſtruck 
ſach a terror into thoſe of Dundee, that they called in the gar- 
riſons from the adjoining parts of Fife to their aſſiſtance; for 
Gordon would give them no quarter, as having been in a par- 
ticular manner ever true to the King's cauſe, About this 
time Blackneſs was betrayed by its governor to the Hamiltons, 
which is a caſtle that hinders commerce between Leith and 
Stirling. The Regent broke down all the mills about Edin- 
burgh, garriſoned all the noblemens houſes about it, and ſtop- 
ped all paſſages into the city ; many priſoners were taken on 
both ſides, Archibald Dovglas, one of Morton's familiar 
friends, was apprehended on ſuſpicion ; which was increaſed 
by the baſeneſs of his former life, as alſo by ſome letters 
found about him : and, even after he was taken, he corre- 
ſponded by letters with the enemy; which evidently ſhew- 
cd that he had aſſiſted the rebels, both by advice and actions, 
having tranſmitted ro them both money and arms, n 
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Declaring what year of the world, and of Cuxise, they 
began to reign ; how long they reigned, and what quali- 
ties they were of. | Ni n 


[N. B. That the numbers within parentheſes in the following genealog y, re- 
Fer to the pages of the foregoing hiſtory, where every King's reign is to be 
Found.] | | | 


Ergus (p. 128. 129.) the firſt King af Scotland, the ſon of Ferchard, 
a prince of Ireland, began to reign in the year of the world 
3641; by 


fore the coming of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 330 years ; in the, 


firſt year of the 112th Olympiad, and in the 42 Iſt year of the building 
of Rome; about the beginning of the third monarchy of the Grecians, 
when Alexander the Great overthrew-Darius Codomannus the laſt mo- 
narch of Perſia, He was a valiant prince, and died by ſhipwreck, 
upon the ſea-coaſt of Ireland, near unto Carrickfergus, in the 25th year 
of his reign. 

2. Feritharis, (p. 129.), brother to Fergus, began to reign in the year 
of the world 3666 ; in the year before the coming of Chriſt 305. He was 
a good juſticiar, In his time there was a law made, that if the ſons of 
the King departed were ſo young that they could not rule, that then, 
in that caſe, the neareſt in blood ſhould reign, being in age ſufficient for 
government ; and then, after his death, the King's children ſhould ſuc- 
ceed : which law continued unto Kenneth III. 's days, 1025 years al- 
moſt. He was lain by the means of Ferlegus, Fergus's brother's ſon, 
in the 15th year of his wn 

3. Mainus, (p. 13 J.), King Fergus's ſon, ſucceeded to his father's bro- 
ther, in the year of the world 3681, and in the year before the coming 
of Chriſt 290. He was a wiſe and good King, and married the King 
of the Picts daughter, that did bear him two ſons. He died peaceably 
in the 29th year of his reign. - | | Mon 

4. Dornadilla (p. 1 z1.) ſucceeded to his father Mainus, in the year 
of the world 3710; in the year before the coming of Chriſt 261. A 
god King. He made the firſt laws concerning hunting. He had two 
ons, and died peaceably in the 28th year of his reign. 

5. Notketus (p. 132.) ſucceeded to his brother Dornadilla in the year 

of the world 3738, and the year before the coming of Chriſt 233. He 

was a greedy and a cruel tyrant. He was flain by Dovalus, dhe of his 

nobles, in the zoth year of his reign. | 

6. Reutherus, (5. 132.—134-), Dornadilla's ſon, began to reign . 
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the year of the world 3758; in the year beſore the coming of Chriſt 213. 
He was a good King, and died peaceably in the 26th year of his reign. 
7. Reutha (p. 135.) ſucceeded to his brother Reutherus, in the year 
of the world 3784; in the year before the coming of Chriſt 187. A 
good King. He of his own accord left the kingdom, and lived a pri- 
vate life, when he had ruled 14 years. ; 5 
8. Thereus, (5. 135 .), Reutherus's ſon, began to reign in the year of 
the world 3798; in the year before Chriſt 173. He was an unwiſe and 
crael tyrant. He was expelled and baniſhed the realm, in the 12th 
year of his reign, by his nobles : and Conanus, a wiſe and grave man, 
was made governor of the land. He died in exile in the city of York; 
9. Jeſina (þ. 135.) ſucceeded, his brother Thereus, in the year of 
the world 3810; in the year before Chriſt 161. He was a quiet and 
good prince, a good medicinar and herbiſter, or ſkilful in phyſic 
and.the nature of herbs. He died in peace in the 24th year of his reign. 
10. Firnanus, (p. 136.), Joſina's fon, began to reign in the year of 
the world 3834 ; in the year before Chriſt 137: A good King. He 
was much given to the ſuperſtitious religion of the Druides: He died 
in peace in the zoth year of his reign. | | | | 
11. Durftus, (p. 136.), Finnanus's ſon, ſucceeded to his father in 
the year of the world 3864; in the year before Chriſt 107. A cruel 
and traiterous tyrant, {lain by iis nobles in battle, in the gth year o 
his reign. | 
12. 3 I. ( p. 137.) ſucceeded to his brother Durſtus, in the 
year of the world 3873 ; in the year before the coming of Chriſt 98. 
A wiſe, juſt, and virtuous prince. He died peaceably in the 19th year 


of his reign. | | 

13. Gille, ( . 138.), Evenus's baftard ſon; ſucceeded to his father, 
in the year of the world 3892; in the year before Chriſt 79. A crafty 
tyrant, flain in battle by Cadallus, in the 2d year of his =O | | 

14. Evenus II. (p. 141.) Dovallus's ſon, King Finnanus's brother, be- 
gan to reign in the year of the world 3894 in the year before the co- 
ming of Ghrif 77. A good and civil King: He died in peace, in the 
17th year of his reign. | | 

15. Ederus, (p. 142.), ſon to Dochamus, that was ſon to Durſtus, the 
11th King, began to reign in the year of the world 3911 ; in the year 
before the coming of Chriſt 60. A wiſe, valiant; and good prince. He 
died in the 48th yeat of his reign: | | 

16. Evenus III. (p..142.) ſucceeded to 3 father Ederus, in the year 
of the world 3959; in the year before the coming of Chriſt 12. A 
luxurious and covetous wicked King. He was taken by his nobles, and 
imptiſoned, and died in priſon in the 7th year of his reign. _ | 

17. Metellanus, Cp. 143.) Ederus's brother's ſon; began to reign in the 
year of the world 3966, five years before Chriſt's incarnation. A very 
modeſt and good King. He died in the 39th year of his reign. In his 
time there was peace at home aud abroad; and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
was born, and tuffered death, in his reign. 

18. Caratacus, (p. 144.), the ſor. ot Cadallanus and of Eropeia, who 
was ſiſter to Me us, began Ts in the year of the world 4005 * ; 
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in the year after the birth of Chriſt 34. He was a wiſe and valiant 
King, and reigned 20 years. 
19. Corbred I. (p. 144.) ſuccedeed to his brother Caratacus, in the 
year of the world 4025; in the year of Chriſt 54: A wiſe King, and 
ed in 


a good juſticiar, or executor of juſtice, He dit 
year of his reign. | | 
. 20. Dardanus, ( b. 144. 145). nephew to Metellanus, began to 
reign in the year of the world 4043; in the year of Chriſt 72, A cruel 
_ He was taken in battle, and beheaded by his own ſubjects, in 

e 4th year of his reign. | 
21. Corbred II. (p. 146.—149.) ſurnamed Galdus, fon to the for- 
mer Corbred, 7 to reign in the year of the world 4047; in the 
year of Chriſt 76. A valiant and worthy King : for he had many wars 
with the Romans, and was often victorious over them. He ied in 
peace in the 35th year of his reign, © 
22. Lufacus (þ. 149.) ſucceeded to his father Corbred II. in the 

ear of the world 4082; in the year of Chrift 111, A lecherous 
bloody tyrant, He was flaih by his nobles in the zd year of his reign. 

23. Mogaldits, (p. 149.), ſon to the ſiſter of Corbred If, He began to 
reign in the year of the world obs 3 in the year of Chriſt 114. A 

d King, and victoricus in the beginning of his reign : but, in the 
end of his life, became inclined to tyranny, lechery, and covetouſneſs, 
and was flain by his nobles in the 36th year of his reign. 

24. Conarus (9. 151,—154.) ſucceeded to his father Mogaldus, in 
he year of the — 5 4121; in the year of Chriſt 150. A lecherou 
tyra nt. He was impriſoned by his nobles, and died in priſon in the 
14th year of his reign, and Argadus a nobleman was made governor. 

25. Ebtodius I. (. 16 5. ] ſon to the ſiſter of Mogaldus, began to 
reign in the year of the world 4135; in the yearof Chriſt 164. He was 
a _ prince. He was ſlain by an Iriſh harper, whom he admitted 
to lie in his chamber, in the 3 3d year of his reign. | 

26. Satrdel (4- 156.) ſacbeeded to his brother Ethodius I. in the 
year of the world 4168; in the year of Chriſt 197. A cruel tyrant. 
He was flain by his own courtiers in the 4th year of his reign. 

27. Denald I. (p. 156.—159.) the firſt Chriſtian King of Scotland, 
fucceeded to his brother Satrael, in the year of the world 4172; in the 
year of Chriſt 201. A good and religious King. He was the firſt of 
the Kings of Scotland that coined money of gold and filver. He died in 
the 18th year of his reign, le | 

28. Ethodius II. (þ. 159.) fon to Ethodius I. began to reign in 
the year of the world 490; in the year of Chriſt 219. An unwiſe and 
baſe-minded King, governed by his nobles. He was flain by his own 
guard in the 16th year of his reign. | 

29. Athirca (þ. 160.) ſucceeded to his father Ethodius II. in the 
| rg of the world 4206; in the year of Chriſt 235. A valiant prince 
fache beginning; but he degenerated, and became vitious; and being 

ardly purfued by his nobles for his wicked life, flew himſelf in the 12th 

year cf his reign... 3 ; 
30. Nathalecus; (5. 160.), as ſome write, ſon to the brother of Athir- 
. ; Co, 


peace in the 18th 


the Kings of Scotland. zor 


do, began to reign in the year of the world 42i8 ; in the year of Chriſt 
2474 A cruel tyrant, flain by his nobles, and caſt away into a privy, in 
the 11th year of his reign. X | 

31. Findechus, (9. 162. 163.), fon of Athirco, began to reign in 
the year of the world 4229; in the year of Chriſt 258. A good King 
and valiant, ſlain by feigned hunters, at the inftigation of Donald, lord 
of the iſles, his brother, in the 11th year of his reign. 

32. Donald II. (p. 163.) ſucceeded to his brother Findochus, in the 
year of the world 4239; in the year of Chriſt ww A good prince. He 
was wounded in battle, and, being overcome, died for grief and ſorrow 
in the iſt year of his reign, 

33. Donald III. ( p. 164.) Lord of the iſles, brother to Findochus, be- 
gan to reign in the year of the world 4240; in the year of Chriſt 270. 

A cruel tyrant, ſlain by Crathilinthus his ſucceſſor, in the 12th year of 
his reign. | 

34. Crathilinthus, 4 165.—167.), Findochus's ſon, began to reign 
in the year of the world 4252 ; in the year of Chriſt 282. A valiant 
and a godly King. He purged the land from the idolatrous ſuperſti- 
tion of the Druides, and planted the fincere Chriſtian religion. He died 
in peace in the 24th year of his reign. In his time was Conſtantine the 
Great, Emperor of Chriſtendom, born in England. 

5. Fincormachas, (5. 167.), ſon to the brother of the father of Cra- 
thiliaibus, began his reign in the | jour of the world 4276; in the year 
of Chriſt 304. A godly King and valiant. He was a worthy furtherer 
of the kingdom of Chriſt in Scotland. He died in peace in the 47th 
year of his reign; | 

36. Romachus, (þ. 167.), brother's ſon to Crathilinthus, began to 
reign in the year of the world 4323 in the year of Chriſt 351. A cruel 
tyrant, ſlain by his nobles, and his head ſtricken off, in the 3d year of 
his reign. x | 

37. = anus, (b. 169.), Crathilinthus's brother's ſon, ſucceeded 
to Romachus in the year of the world 4326; in the year of Chriſt 
354. A good King, flain in battle by the Picts, in the 3d year of his 
reign. | 

- 8. Fethelmachas, ( p. 169.), another brother's ſon of Crathilinthus, 
began to reign in the year of the world 4329 ; in the year of Chrift 
357. He was a valiant King; for he overcame the Pitts, and flew their 
King. He was betrayed to the Picts by an harper, and flain by them in 
his own chamber, in the 3d year of his reign. EG | 

. Eugtnius I. (p. 179. 179.) Fincormachus's » began to 
— in che year of 60 —— 43 ** in the year of Chriſt 360. A va- 
Maat, juſt, and good King. He was ſlain in battle by the Picts and Ro- 
mans in the 3d year of his reign, and the whole Scots nation was utter- 
ly expelled the iſle, by the Picts and Romans, and remained in exile a- 
bout the ſpace of 44 years. 

40. Fergus II. (2. 179.—184.) Erthus's fon's fon to Ethodius, Eu- 
genius I,'s brother, returning into otland, with the help of the 
Danes and Goths, and his own 0. en, who were gathered to him 
oat of all countries whe: ie  Þried, conquered his kingdom 
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of Scotland again out of the Romans and Picts hands. He began his 
reign in the year of the world 4374; in the year of Chriſt 404. He 
was a wiſe, valiant, and good King. He was ſlain by the Romans in 
the 16th year of his reign. | 

41. Eugenins II. (. 184.— 193.) fon of Fergus II. ſucceeded to 
his father in the year of the world 4390; in the year of Chriſt 420. He 
was a valiant and a good prince, He ſubdued the Britons, and died in 
the 324 year of his reign. 

42» Dongardus (þ. 193.) ſucceeded to his brother Eugenius II. in 
the year of the world 4422 5 in the year of Chriſt 452. A godly, wiſe, 
and valiant prince. He died in the fifth year of his _ 

43. Conftantine I. (p. 194.—196.) ſucceeded to his brother Dongar- 
dus, in the year of the world 4427 ; in the year of Chriſt 457. A wic- 
ked prince. He was {lain by a nobleman in the iſles, wich daughter 
he had defiled, in the 22d year of his reign. 

44: Congallus I. (p. 196.) ſon of Dongardus, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4449 ; in the year of Chriſt 479. A good and quiet 
prince. He died in peace in the 22d year of his reign. | 

45. Goranus, or Conranus (p. 198.207.) ſucceeded to his brother 
Congallus I. in the year of the world 4471; in the year of Chriſt 501, 
A good and wiſe prince. He died in the 34th year of his reign. 

46. Eugenius III. (p. 207.) Congallus's fon, fucceeded to his fa- 
ther and uncle, in the year of the world 4505; in the year of Chriſt 
535. A wiſe King and a good juſticiar. He died in the 23d year of his 

n. | * n 
K. 47. Congallus II. or Convallus (5. 207.) ſucceeded to his brother 
Eugenius III. in the year of the world 4528; in the year of Chriſt 
558. A very good prince. He died in peace in the 11th year of his 


5 Kinnatellas (p. 208.) ſucceeded to his brother Congallus II. in 
the year of the world 4539 ; in the year of Chriſt 574. A good prince. 
He lied in the 1 year of his reign. 

49. Aidanus, (p. 208.—211.), ſon of Goranus, the 45th King, be- 
gan to reign in the year of the world 4540; in the year of Chriſt 
575- A godly and good prince. He died in the 35th year of his 
rei | 


gn. 

50. Kenneth I. (5. 212.) ſurnamed Keir, Congallus II. 's ſon, began 
to reign in the year of the world 4575; in the year of Chriſt 605. A 
peaceable prince. He died in the 1| year of his reign. : | 

51. Eugenius IV. (p. 212.), ſon of Aidanus, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4576; in the year of Chriſt 606. A valiant and 
a good King. He died in the 16th year of his reign. 

52. Fergabard, or Ferchard I. (p. 213.) ſucceded to his father Eu- 
genius IV. in the year of the world 4592; in the year of Chriſt 626. 
A bloody ſtyrant. He flew himſelf in the priſon, whereinto he was 
put by the nobles of his realm, in the 12th year of his reign. f 

53. Donald IV. (5. 213.) ſucceeded to his brother Ferchard I. in 
the year of the world 4604 ; in the year of Chriſt 638. He was a good 
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and religious King. He was drowned in the water of Tay, white he 
was fiſhing, in the 14th year of his reign. 11 

54. Fergubard, or Ferchard II. (p. 214.) ſucceeded to his brother 
Donald IV. in the year of the world 4618; in the year of Chriſt 
652. A very wicked man. He was bitten by a wolf in hunting; 
of the which enſued a fever, whereof he died in the 18th year of his 
reign. 

1 Malauinus, (p. 215.), fon to Donald IV. began to reign in the 
year of the world 4636; in the year of Chriſt 670. A good prince, 
ſtranglgd by his wife, who 2 him of adultery, in the 2oth year of 
his reign. . She was therefore burned. | 

56. Eugenius V. (p. 216.), Malduinus's brother's ſon, began to reign 
in the year of the world 4656; in the year of Chriſt 690, A falſe prince, 
ſlain by the Picts in battle, in the 4th year of his reygn. t | 

57. Eugenius VI. (p. 236.), ſon to Ferchard II. began to reign in 
the year of the world 4660; in the year of Chriſt 694. A good prince, 
He died in peace in the 1oth year of his reign. . - 3 Wa 

58. Amberkelethus, (p. 217.), ſon of Findanus, ſon of Eugenius V. 
began to reign in the year of the world 470; in the year of Chriſt 
704. He was a vitious prince, and was flain by the ſnot of an arrow, 
in the ad year of his reign, The ſhooter thereof is unknown, as not ſet 
out in hiſtory. 1 

59. Eugenius VII. (5. 217.) ſacceeded to his brother Amberkelethus, 
in the year of the world 467 2; in the year of Chriſt 706. He died in 
peace in the 17th year of his reign. A good prince. 

60. Murdacus, (. 218.), Amberkelethus's ſon, began to reign in the 
ear of the world 4689; in the year of Chriſt 723. A good prince, 
He died in the 16th year of bis reign. | 7 

61. Erfinus, (p. 218.), Eugenius VII.'s ſon, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4705 ; in the year of Chriſt 739. ., He died in peace 
in the.31ft year of his reign. | 

62. Eugenius VIII. (p. 218.), Murdacus's ſon, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4736; in the year of Chriſt 770. A good prince in 
the begining of his reign ; and thereaſter degenerating from his good 
life, he was flain by his nobles in the 3d year of his reign. 

63. Fergus III. (p. 219.), Etfinus's ſon, began to.reign in the year of 
the world 4739; in the year of Chriſt 773. A lecherous prince, 
poiſoned by his wife in the 3d year of his reign. 

64. Solvathius, (5. 220.), Eugenius VIII.'s fon, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4742; in the year of Chriſt 776. A good prince. 
He died in peace in the 20th year of his reign, | 

65. Achaits, ( p. 220.—222.), Etfinus's fon, began to reign in the 
year of the world 4762; in the year of .Chiiſt 796. A peaceable, 

ood, and godly prince. Ile made a league with Charles che Great, 
Fmperef and King of France, which remaineth inviolably kept to this 
day. He died in the 52d year of his reign. * Kr 

66. Cengallus III. or Convalius, (5. 22 .), Achaivg's father's brother's 
fon, began to reign in the year of the world 4794; in the year of Chriſt 
$28. A gcod prince. He died in the 5th year of his reign. 
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67. Dongallus, (p. 222.), Solvathius's fon, ſucceeded in the year of 
the world 4799 ; in the year of Chriſt 833. A valiant and good prince, 
He was drowned, coming over the river Spey, to war againſt the Picts, 
in the 7th year of his reign. 

68. Alpinus, (g. 223.), Achaius's fon, began to reign in the year of 
the world 4806 ; in the year of Chriſt 840. A good prince. He was 
taken in battle, and beheaded by the Picts, in the zd year of his reign. 

69. Kenneth II. (p. 225.—230.) ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded to 
his father Alpinus, in the year of the world 4809; in the year of Chriſt 
843. A good and valiant prince. He utterly overthrew the Picts in 
divers battles, expelled them out of the land,. and joined the 'kingdom 
of the Picts to the crown of Scotland. He died in peace in the zoth 
year of his reign. / | | 
" 0. Donald V. ( p. 230.—232.) ſucceeded to his brother Kenneth II. 
in the year of the world 4829; in the year of Chriſt 863. A wicked 
prince. He flew himſelf in the th year of his reign. 

71. Conftantine II. (9 233.—234.) ſon of Kenneth II. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4834 ; in the year of Chriſt 868, A valiant 
prince. He was lain by the Danes in a battle fought at Crail in Fife, 
in the 16th year of his reign. h | To | 

72. Ethus, (5. 234.) — Alipes, the fon of Conſtantine II. ſuc- 
ceeded to his father in the year of the world 4850; in the year of 
Chriſt 884. A vitious prince. He was impriſoned by his nobles, 
where he died in the ad year of his reign. | | 

73. Gregory, (P. 235.—239.), ſurnamed he Great, ſon of Dongal- 

s IT. began to reign in the year of the world 4852; in the year of 
Chriſt 886. A prince valiant, victorious, and renowned through the 
world in his time. He died in peace in the 18th your of his reign. 
74. Donald VI. (p. 239.) ſon of Conſtantine II. began to reign in 
the year of the world 4870; in the year of Chriſt 904. A valiant 
prince, He died in peace, being loved of his ſubjects, in the 11th year. 

is reign. | 5 WAS 

"Og; Corflantive IH. (2. 240.242.) ſon of Ethus, ſurnamed Alipes, 
began to reign in, the year of the world 488 1; id the year of Chriſt 915. 
He was a valiant King, yet he proſpered not in his wars againſt Eng- 
land; and therefore being weary of his life, he became a monk, and 
died after he had reigned 40 years as King. 

76. Malcolm I. (5. 242.) fon of Donald VI. began to reign in the 
year of the world 4921; in the year of Chriſt 955. A valiant prince, 
and a good juſticiar, or executor of juſtice. He was ſlain in Moray, by 
a conſpiracy of hig own ſubjefts, in the gth year of his reign. _ 

77. Indulfus, (5. 243.), fon of Conſtantine III. began to reign in 
the year of the world 4930; in the year of Chriſt 964. A valiant and 
good prince. He had many battles' with the Danes, whom he over- 
came; but in the end he was lain by them in a ſtratagem of war, in the 
gth year of his reign. th ' FORE - iT MD 

78. Duffus, (p. 244.—247.), the ſon of Malcolm I. began to reign in 
the year wr hs world 79 * in che year of Chriſt 973. A good 


prince, and a ſevere juſticiar, or executor of Juſtice, He was ſlain by 
& | * . 
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one Donald at Forres in Moray, and was buried ſecretly under the 
bridge of a river beſide Kinloſs; but the matter was revealed, and the 
murderer, and his wiſe that conſented thereto, ſeverely puniſhed. He 
reigned five years. 

79. Culenus (p. 248.—25 2.) Indulfus's ſon, began to reign in the 
year of the world ; in the year of Chriſt 978. A vitibus and effe- 
minate prince - 3 ſlain at Methven, by Radardus, a nobleman, 
whoſe daughter he had defiled, in the 4th year of his reign. 

80. Kenneth III. ( p. 252.—264.) Duffus's brother, began to reign in 
the year of the world 4948; in the year of Chriſt 982. A valiant and 
a wiſe prince; but in the end became cruel, and flew Malcolm his bro- 
ther's 2 ; and in God's judgment, who ſuffereth ndt innocent blood to 
be unpuniſhed, he was ſlain; as ſome ſay, by a ſhaft or arrow, ſhot by 
a device or ſleight, out of an image fixed in a wall at Fettercairn, by the 
means of a nobiewoman-there, called Fecella, in the 24th year of his 
reign. | 

81. Conſtantine IV. (5. 264.—267.) ſurnamed Calvus, Culenus's fon, 
began to reign in the year of the world 4964 ; in the year of Chriſt 
994. An * of the crown. He was ſlain in battle, at the town of 
Cramond in Lothian; in the 2d year of his reign. 

82. Grimus (5. 267.269.) Duffus's fon, 8 to reign in the year 
of the world 4966; in the year of Chriſt 996. A vitious prince. He 
was ſlain in battle by Malcolm II. his ſucceſſor, in the 8th year of his 
reign,” | 1 
55 Malcolm II. (5. 270.— 277.) ſon of Kenneth III. began to reign 
in the year of the world 4974 ; in the year of Chriſt 14006. A valiant 
and a wiſe prince, who made many good laws, of the which a few are 
yet extant. He was flain by a conſpiracy of his nobles at the caſtle of 
Glammis, who, after the laughter, thinking to eſcape, were drowned in 
the water of Forfar : for it being winter, and the water frozen, and co- 
vered with ſnow, the ice brake, and they fell in, in the righteous judg- 
ment of God. He reigned 30 years. Some write, that, after a great 
victory in battle, he did give much of his lands to his nobles, and they 
agreed that he ſhould therefore have the wardſhip and cuſtody of their 
heirs, as long as they were under the age of 21 years, and the profits of 
all their lands, over and above their charges for education, and the diſ- 
poſing of them in marriage, and the money that ſhould be given for 
their marriage: and that he firſt did give unto his nobles ſundry and ſe- 
veral titles of honour. Which wardihips, marriages, times of full age, 
and reliefs, and manner of liveries of their lands out of the King's 
hands, do in Scotland very much agree to the laws of England, as many 
other parts of their laws do. F - 

84. Duncan I. (þp. 278;—283.) ſon of Beatrix, daughter of Mal- 
colm II. began to reign in the year of the world 500$.z in the year of 
Chriſt 1034. A good and a modeſt prince. He was ſlain by Mac- 
beth, traiterouſly, in the 6th year of his reign. 

85. Macbeth (5. 283.— 288.) ſon of Douada, daughter of Mal- 
colm II. began to reign in the year of the world 5013; in the year of 
Chriſt 1043. In the beginning of his reign he behaved himſelf as a 
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good and juſt prince, but after he degenerated into a cruel tyrant. He 
was ſlain in battle by his ſucceſſor Malcom III. in the 17th year of his 
reign. 

86. Malcolm III. (. 288.— 295.) ſurnamed Caumore, fon of Dun- 
can I. began to reign in the year of the world 5027; in the year of 
Chriſt 1057. A very religious and valiant prince. He married Mar- 
garet, daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Ourlazw, fon to Edward, 
. Ironſſde, King of England, a very good and religious woman, 
according to thoſe times, who bare unto him ſix ſons and two daugh- 
ters. The ſons were, Edward the Prince, Edmond, Etheldred, Edgar, 
Alexander, and David: the daughters were Mathildis or Maud, ſur- 
named Bona, wife to Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerk, King of England, 
the ſon of William the conqueror of England. Of her virtues there 1s ex- 
tant this old epigram. 


Praſpera non lætam fecere, nec aſpera triftem ; 
Praſpera terror ei, aſpera riſus erant : "mw 
Non decor effecit fragilem, non ſceptra ſuperbam : 
Sola potens humilis, ſola pudica decens. 
That is, 
Proſperity rejoiced her not; to her grief was no pain { 
Proſperity afraid her, alas ! afflition wwas her gain: 
Her beauty was no cauſe of fall, in royal ſtate not proud; 
Humble alone in dignity, in beauty only good. © 


She founded the church of Carliſle. The other daughter was Mary, 
wife to Euſtathius, Earl of Bologne. King Malcolm built the 
churches of Durham and Dunfermline. He was flain with his fort 
Prince Edward, in the 36th year of his reign, at the beſieging of Aln- 
wick, by Robert Monbray, ſurnamed Piercy, and was buried at Tin- 
mouth; but after, he was removed to Dunfermline. 

87. Donald VII. (p. 296.) ſurnamed Bane, uſurped the crown after 
the death of his brother, in the year of the world 5063; in the year of 
Chriſt 1093; and was expelled in the 1ſt year of his reign by Dun- 
can II. the baſtard ſon of King Malcolm III. | 

88. Duncan II. (2. 296.) uſurped the crown in the year of the world 
$0642 in the year of Chriſt 1094. A raſh and fooliſh prince. He was 
flain by Macpendir, the Thane or Earl of the Mearns, when he had 
reigned little more than a year, by the means of Donald VII. 

Donald VII. made King again in the year of the world 5065; in the 
year of Chriſt 1095, and reigned three years. He gave the weſt and 
north iſles to the King of Norway, for to aſſiſt him to the crown of Scot- 
land. He was taken captive by Edgar, his eyes put out, and died mi- 
ſerably in priſon. | | | 

89. Edgar, (g. 297.), the ſon of Malcolm III. began to rergn in the 
year of the world 5068; in the year of Chriſt 1098. He built the 
priory of Coldingham. He was a good prince. He died at Dundee, 
e es ſucceſſion, and was buried at Dunfermline, in the gth year of 

s reign. | , l 

90. Alexander J. (p. 298. 299.) ſurnamed Fierce, ſacceeded * — 
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brother in the year of the world 5077 ; in the year of Chriſt 1107, A 
very good and valiant prince. He built the abbacies of Scone and 
St Colm's inch. He married Sybilla, daughter to William Duke of 
Normandy, c. He died in peace, without ſucceſſion, at Stirling, in 
the 17th year of his reign, and was buried at Dunfermline. 

91. David I. (p. 299.—3c6.) commonly called Sz: Dawid, the young- 
eft ſon of King Malcolm III. ſucceeded to his brother in the year of the 
world 5094 z in the year of Chriſt 1124. A good, valiant, and reli- 
gious prince. He built many abbacies, as, Holyroodhouſe, Telſo, 
— Dundranan, Cambutenneth,” Kinloſs, Melroſs, Newbottlc, 

anfermline, Holm in Cumberland, and two religious places at New- 
caſtle in Northumberland. He erected four biſhoprics, Roſs, Brechin, 
Dunblane, and Dunkeld. He married Maud, daughtex of Woldeofus 
Earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon, and of Juditha, daughter's 
daughter to William the Conqueror, King of England ; by whom he 
had one ſon, named Heggy, a worthy and good youth; who married 
Adama, Daughter to William Earl Warren, who are unto him three 
ſons, Malcolm the Maiden, William the Lion, and David Earl of Hun- 
1 * and two daughters, Adama, wife to Florentius Earl of Holland, 
and Margaret, wife to Conanus Duke of Britain: he died before his f2- 
ther. St David died in peace at Carliſſe, in the 29th year of his reign, 
and was buried at Dunfermline. 

92. Malcolm IV. ( p. 306.—3 11.) ſurnamed the Maiden, (becauſe ke 
would never marry), ſucceeded to his grandfather David I. in the year 
of the world 5123. in the year of Chriſt 1153. A good and meek 

rince. He built the abbey of Cupar in Angus, and died at Jed- 

urgh, and was buried at Dunfermline, in the 12th year of his reign. 

93. William, (þ. 312.—3 18.) ſurnamed h Lien. fucceeded to his 
brother Malcolm IV. in the year of the world 5135; in the year of 
Chriſt 1165. A good and a valiant King. He married Emergarda, 
daughter to the Earl of Beaumont. He Pull the abbacy of Aberbro- 
thock, and ſhe built the abbacy of Balmerino. He died at Stirling 
in the 49th year of his reign, and was buried at Aberbrothock. 

94. Alexander II. 7 318.—32z. ] ſucceeded to his father William, 
in the year of the world 5184; in the year of Chriſt 1214. A good 
prince. He married jean, daughter to * King of England, by 
whom he had no ſucceſſion. After her death, he married Mary, daugh- 
ter to Ingelrame, Earl of Coucey in France, by whom he had Alexan- 
der III. He died at Kernery in the weſt iſles, and was buried at Mel. 
roſs, in the 35th year of his reign. | 
95+ Alexander III. (p. 323-—330.) ſucceeded to his father, in the 
por of the world 5219; in the year of Chriſt 1 349: A good prince 

e married firſt Margaret, daughter to Henry III. King of England, by 
whom he had Alexander the Prince, who married the Earl of Flanders's 
daughter, David, and Margaret, who married Hangonanns, or, as 
ſome call him, Ericus, ſon to Magnus IV. Xing of Norway, who bare 
to him a daughter, named Margaret, commonly called, the Maiden of 
Norwaz, in whom King William's whole poſterity. faited, and the 
crown of Scotland returned to the poſterity of David Earl of Hunting. 
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don, King Malcolm IV. and King William his brother. After his ſons 
death (for they died before himſelf without ſucceſſion), in hope of poſte- 
Tity, he married Ioleta, daughter to the Earl of Dreux in France, by 
whom he had no ſucceſſion. He built the croſs church of Peebles. He 
died of a fall from his horſe, upon the ſands betwixt Eaſter and Weſter 
32 in the 37th year of his reign, and was buried at Dunferm- 
ine. | | 
After the death of Alexander III. which was in the year of the world 
5255; in the year of Chriſt 1285, there were fix Regents appointed to 
rule Scotland: for the ſouth fide of Forth were ?ppointed Robert, the 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, John Cuming, and John the great ſteward of 
Scotland: for the north fide of Forth, Macduff Earl of Fife, John 
Cuming Earl of Buchan, and Wil iam Fraſer Archbiſhop of St An- 
drew, who fuled the land about the ſpace of ſeven years, until the 
controverſy was decided betwixt John Baliol and Robert Bruce, grand- 
father.to Robert Bruce the King of Scotland, who did come of the two 
eldeſt daughters of, David Carb of Huntingdon; for Henry Haſtings, 
who married the youngeſt daughter, put not in his ſuit or claim with 
the reſt, and — 2a there is little ſpoken of him. 
96. Jobn Baliel (p. 337.—352.) was preferred before Robert Bruce 
to be King of Scotlaad, by Edward I. ſurnamed Long banks, King of 
England, who was choſen to be judge of the nee which preſer- 
ment was upon a condijion, that John Baliol ſhould acknowledge 
King Edward I. as fuperior ; which condition, like an unworthy man, 
he received. He began his reign in the year of the world 5 263; in the 
year of Chriſt 1292. He was a vain-glorious man, little reſpecting the 
weal or commonwealth of his country. He had not — 1 fully four 
years, when he was expelled by the ſaid Edward I. King of England; 
and leaving Scotland, he departed into the parts of France, where he 
died long after in exile : and ſo Scotland was without a King and go- 
vernment the ſpace of nine years; during which fpace, the ſaid Ed- 
ward I. furnamed Long banks, cruelly oppreſſed the land, deftroyed the 
whole ancient monuments of the kingdom, and ſhed much innocent 
blood. | ; | 
97. Robert Bruce (p. 352.—381.) began to reign in the year of the 
wor.d 5276 ; in the year of Chriſt 1306. A valiant, good, and wiſe 
King. In the beginning of his reign, he was ſubject to great miſery 
and affliction, being oppreſſed by England; but at length, having o- 
vercame and vanquiſhed Edward II. King of England, commonly call- 
ed Edward of Carnarvon, at the field of Bannocl:burn, he delivered 
Scotland from the wars of England, and ſet it at full liberty, all Eng- 
limea by force being . out of the land. He married firſt Iſa- 
bel, daughter to the Earl of Mar, who bare unto him Marjory, the wiſe 
of Walter, the great ſteward of Scotland; from whom, and the offspring 
cf the Stuarts, the King now ruling is deſcended. After her death, he 
married I{abel, daughter to Haymerus de Burc, Earl of Hultonia or 
Hulſter in Ireland, who bare unto him David II. Margaret, the Coun- 
teſs of Satherland, and Maud, that died young. He died at Cardroſs, 
and was buried at Duntermline, in the 24th year of his reign. 
; ET 98. David II. 
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98. David II. (p. 381.—386.) ſucceeded to his father Robert Bruce, 
in the year of the world 5300; in the year of Chriſt 1330. A good 

rince, ſubject to much affliction in his youth, being firſt, after the 
Lath of Thomas Randolph his regent, forced to fly into-France for his 
own ſafeguard, and, then returning home, was taken at the battle of 
Durham, and was holden twelve.years almoſt captive in England ; but 
after he was reſtored to his liberty. He married firſt Jean, daughter to 
Edward II. King of England; and after her death, he married Margaret 
Logie, daughter to Sir Job Logie, Knight, and died without ſucceſſion 
at Edinburgh, in the. 40th year of his reign, and was buried at Holy- 
roodhouſe. | 

99. Edward Baliol, (p. 386.—413.), ſon to John Baliol, uſurped 
the crown of Scotland, being aſſiſted by Edward III. King of England, 
in the year of the world 5302 ; in the year of Chriit 1332. But he 
was expelled at length by David II. his Regent, and David II. eſta- 
bliſhed King. 

100. Robert II. (þ. 413.—437.) ſurnamed Blearreye, the firſt of the 
Stuarts, ſon to walter Stuart, and Marjory Bruce, daughter to King Ro- 
bert Bruce, ſucceeded to his mother's brother, in the year of the world 
5341; in the year of Chriſt 1370. A good and a peaceable prince. He 
married firſt Euphame, daughter to Hugh Earl of Roſs, who bare unto 
him David Earl of Strathern, Walter Earl of Athol, and Alexander Earl 
of Buchan, Lord Badenoch. After her death, for the affection he bare 
to his children begotten before his firſt marriage, he married Elifabeth 
Mare, daughter to Sir Adam Mure, Knight, who had born unto him 

ohn, after called Robert IH. Earl of Carrick, Robert Earl of Fife and 
2nteith, and Euphame, wife to James Earl of Douglas. He died at 
Dundonald the 19th year of his reign, and was buried at Scone. 

101. Robert II. (þ. 437-—459-) ſurnamed John Farnezeir, ſacceed- . 
ed to his father, in the year of the world 5360; in the year of Chrift 
1390. A quiet and a peaceable prince. He married Anabel Drum- 
mond, daughter to the Laird of Stobhall, who bare unto him David the 
Prince, Duke of Rotheſay, that died in priſon of very extreme famine 
at Falkland, and James . taken captive in his voyage to France, and 
detained a captive almoſt the ſpace of 18 years in England. He died of 
grie and forrow at Rotheſay, when he heard of the death of the one ſon, 
and captivity of the other, and was buried at Paiſley, in the 16th year 
of h13 reign. | 

Robert. Earl of Fife and Monteith governed Scotland in the year of the 
world 5376; in the year of Chriſt 1406. He died in the 14th year of 
his government, James I. being a captive in England. 

Murdoch Stuart ſucceeded to his tather Robert Earl of Fife, in the 
government of Scotland, in the year of the world 5390; in the year of 
Chriſt 1420; and ruled four years, James I. being yet a captive in Eng- 
labd. Both the father and the fon Walter were executed after, for op- 

preſſion of the ſubjects, by King James I. : 

102. James I. (þ. 459.—486.) began to reign in the year of the 
world 5394; in the year of @hiilt 1423. He was a good, learned, 
virtuous, and juſt prince. He married Jean, daughter to John Duke of 
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the victorious King of England; who bare unto him james II. and ſix 
daughters, Margaret, wife to Lewis XI. the Dauphin, after King of 
France, Eliſabeth, Ducheſs of Britain, jean, Counteſs of Huntley, E- 
leanor, Ducheſs of Auſtria, Mary, wife to the L. of Campvere, and A- 
nabella. He was flain at Perth traiterouſly by Walter Earl of Athol, 
and Robert Graham, and their confederates, in the z1f year of his 
reign, if we count from the death of his father; and in the 13th year, 
if we count from his deliverance out of England: and was buried at the 
charter-houſe of Perth, which he built. 5 

103. James II. (p. 1. vol. 2.) ſucceeded to his father, in the year 

of the world 5407; in the year of Chriſt 1437. A prince ſubject to 

reat troubles in his youth. He married Mary, daughter to Arnold, 
Duke of Gueldre, daughter to the ſiſter of Charles, ned Audaæ, 
che laſt Duke of — &c. who bare unto him three ſons, James III. 
John Earl of Mar, Alexander Duke of Albany, and Mary, wife firſt to 
Thomas Boyd-Earl of Arran; and, after his beheading, to James Ha- 
milton of Cadzou. He was ſlain at the fiege of Roxburgh, in the 24th 
year of his reign, | | 

194. James III. (p. 53. vol. 2.) ſucceeded to his father, in the year of 
the world 5430; in the year of Chriſt 1460. A prince corrupted by wic- 
ked courtiers. He married Margaret, daughter to Chriſtianus I. ſurna- 
med Diven, King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He was ſlain at 
the field of Bannockburn, in the 2gth year of his reign, and was buried 
at Cambuſkenneth, 

105. Jane, IV. (p. 107. vol. 2.) ſucceeded, to his father, in the year 
of the world 54593 in the year of Chriſt 1489. A noble and courageous 

rince. He married Margaret, eldeſt daughter to Henry Ear! of Rich- 
mond, King of England, and of Eliſabeth, daughter to Edward IV. 
King of England, in whoſe two perſons the two houſes of Lancaſter and 
York were united, and the bloody civil wars of England pacified. He 
was ſlain at Flowdon by the Engliſh, in the ag th year of his reign, 

106. James V. (p. 143. wel. 2.) ſucceeded to his father, in the year 
of the world 5484 ; in the year of Chriſt 1514. A juſt prince and ſevere. 
He married Fn 1 daughter to Francis I. King of France, who 
died ſhortly thereafter without ſucceſſion. After he married Mary of 
Lorrain, Ducheſs of Longeuville, daughter to Claud Duke of Guiſe, 
who bare to him two ſons, that died in his lifetime, and one daughter, 
named Mary, mother to King James VI. He died at Falkland, in the 
29th year of his reign. He was buried at Holyroodhouſe. 

107. Mary (. 344. vol. 2.) ſucceeded to her father James V. an- 
mo mundi 55 13; anne Chriſti 1543. A virtuous princeſs, She married 
firſt Francis II. Dauphin, after King of France. Then, after his death, 
returning home into Scotland, ſhe married Henry Stuart, Duke of Al- 
-bany, &c. Lord Darnly, fon to Matthew Earl of Lennox (a comely 
prince, Pronepnoy's ſon, the daughter's daughter of Henry VII. King 
-of England), to whom ſhe did bear James VI.. Ske was put to death in 
England the 8th of February 1587, after 18 years captivity. 

108. Fames VI. (p. 398. vol. 2.) a good, godly, and learned prince, 
ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded to his mother, in the year of the world 55 HE in the year of 
Chriſt 1567. He married Anna, daughter to Frederick II. King of 
Denmark, and Sophia, daughter of Ulricus, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who bore unto him Henry Frederick the Prince, February 19. 1593, 
and Eliſabeth, Auguſt 19. 1596, and Charles, Duke of Albany, 
November 19. 1600. And, upon the death of Queen Eliſabeth, he 
ſucceeded to the crown of England, and was ctowned King at Weſt- 
minſter, July 25. 1604. He had alſo by his wife Queen Anne two 6- 
ther daughters born in England, Lady Mary, and Lady Sophia, who 
both died young. Prince Henry died November 6. 1612. Lady Eliſa- 
beth was married to Frederick V. of that name, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, afterwards elected King of Bohemia, by whom ſhe had man 

children. King James died at his palace at 'Theobalds in England, 
March 27. 1625, when he had reigned 22 years over Great Britain and 
Leland, and was buried with great ſolemnity at Weſtminſter, | 
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Bercorn caſtle 29 
Aberdeen 28. Famous for 
falmon ing 76, 
Aberbrothock or Abrinca 18. 
Abernethy, wheiein was the old 
palace of the Pictiſ Kings 22 
Abria, or Abyt, a country or 
ire, the etymology thereof 26 
Abridic, of Erlbach te = 
Abthane, an old name of magiſtra- 
and dignity amongſt the Scots 
2 Sen Thane oy ET 
Achnar iſle 35 
Acho, King of Norway, lands at 
Ayr with a great fleet 326. Is 


ove „and dies of grief 76, 
Achmode iſles, 


See ÆEbudæ. 

Adam's iſle 36 +» REY: 

Adamannus 217 

Ado Viennenſis quoted and cor- 
rected 116 

Adrian paſſes out of France into 
Britain 150. His wall 6. 

Advatici, who 13 

Zbudz iſlands 32. 
ber 76. 

Elius Pertinax in Britain 157 

its Spartianus quoted 158 


Their num- 


Amodz iſles, the ſame with Ebu- 
Eneia 25 (dz 
Ayr 19 


Eſtions ſpake the Britiſh language 


74 
Etius, the Britains crave aid of 
Afulla iſle 42 (him 125 
Agathyrſi painted their bodies 72 
Aidan, King of Scots, inveſted in 
that dignity by Columba 208 
Aiimer, Edward of England's ge- 
neral, overthrows Bruce 352 
Albana& ſon of Brute, from him 

the Scots called Albani 56 
Albinich, the Scots ſo called 14 
Albium, or Albicn iſle, retains 
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be eine of Brit 1. More 
iſlands than one anciently fo 
called 6. Its etymology 12. 13 
Album, or white, the name of 
height, as well as of colour; 
whence many words are derived, 
as Albingaunum, Albula, Albi- 
ci, Albini, &c. 14 


Alcluyth 1 


2 
Alexander 13 ſurrenders him- 
Slain in a 
fight with the Engliſh 392 
Alexander, Earl of Buchan, . baſe- 
born ſon to Robert II. 416 
Alexander, the iſflander, gathers 
together a band of free-booters 


403. But is forced to ſubmit 
to the King 16. 
Alexander Macrory, captain of 


thieves, executed 462 
Alexander, Earl of Mar, the ſon 
of Alexander 473 
Alexander Ramfay, a brave fol- 
dier 405. His houſe the ſchool 
of war 25. He takes Roxburgh 
06, Wounded and tarved to 
Seach by Douglas 407 
Alexanger Stuart's encounter with 
the King of Norway 326 
Allectus, a Roman ſlain 166 
Alfrid, King of Northumberland 
Alfa, or Ailze iſle 32 (209 
Alpa, for Alba 15 
Alps, whence fo called 74. 
Altiflidorus, 7. e. Auxerre, in 
France 92 
Alured, King of England, makes 
peace with the Scots 239 
Ammianus Marcellinus quoted 25 
St Andrew's 24. Its univeiſity, 
when erected 451 | 
Andrez Fanum ; and Fanum Re- 
guli, . e. St Andrew's, why ſo 
called 24 
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Andrew, the polls Abele of 
Scotland 293 . 

Andrew Berkley beheaded for 
treaſon 368 

Andrew Murray, Bruce's fiſter's 


ſon, Regent 3879. Taken by 
the Engliſh 383, Ranſomed 
394. His faithfulneſs and 
Angus 25 (death 402 


Angus, or Zneas, raiſed an infur- 


rection in Galloway 309 

Annandale, fo called from the ri- 
ver Annand 17 - 

Anointing Kings, when firſt uſed 
in Scotland 381 

Anſelm, the Norman Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury 295 

Apparition to King Kenneth III. 
upon his murder of Malcolm 263 

Apoceanitz, who 13 | 

Apoſtaſy puniſhed by God 214 

Arran, or Arren ifland 32 

Archibald Douglas, created cap- 
tain- general 390. He is ſlain by 
the En liſh 392 

Archibald, Fac of Douglas, ſur- 
named the Auſtere, his feuds 
with George Dunbar 440. He 
dies 442 

Archibald, his ſon, ſucceeds him, 
who is taken priſoner by the 
Engliſh 443. Releaſed 446. 
Made Duke of Tourain by the 
Dauphin of France 455. Slain 
by the Engliſh there 456 

Ardan Rider, or the high ifle of 
the horſemen 37 

Ardieſcar iſle 34 

Aremorici, or Armorici, who 13 

Argadus, Regent 153. Being ac - 
cuſed, he repents, and ſuppli- 
cates for pardon 154, Where- 
upon he 15 continued in his go- 
vernment 16. And prevails a- 
gainſt the jſlanders 16. 

Argyll country 22 

Aru painted their Bodies 72 

Arthur Uterſon begotten in adul- 
tery, King of the Britains 290. 

Vor. II. 


His character 201. He over- 
comes the Saxons, and takes 
London and York from them 
202. He is flain 206 

Arverni, who 62 

Afﬀciepicdotus, a Roman licute- 
nant-general, kills Allectus 1a 
Britain 166 

Aſkerme iſle 39 

Afyle iſle. See Flananæ 

Athelſtan, King of England, 
fights the Pifts 222. He is flain 
at a place, ſince called Athel- 
ftar's ford ib. 

Athelſtan, baſe ſon of Edward 
Ring of England, overcomes 
the Danes and Scots in battle 
241. Recovers Danbritton 

from the Scots 16. 

Athol, a fruitful country 24. It 
abounds with witches 485 

Atrebates, who 79 


Aven 19 
Aven and Avon, what they ſignify 
Avon Laggan 34 (94 


Avon ifle, its etymology 33 

Aurelius Ambroſius his original 
195 | 

Auftin, a monk, comes into Eng- 
land, and calls himſelf Arch 
biſhop of all Britain 211.” He 
promotes ſuperſtition rather 
than true religion 16. . 

Avus, or Aw, a loch or river 23 

Auxerre. See Altiſſidorus. 


B 
Baca iſle 37 
Badenach county 25 
Balta iſle 50 


Ball, a prieſt, ſtirs up the com- 
mons of England to the inſur- 
rection 418 

Bancho, a Scots general 278. O- 
verthrows the Danes 280. Slain 
by Macbeth 284 

Baptiſm celebrated but once a- year, 
and ſometimes by parents them- 


ſelves 40 
3 T Bards, 


| 
| 


Bellach 
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Bards, who 52. 53. 77. They 
committed nothing to writing 5 3 

Barnera iſland 39 

Barodunum, or Dunbar, whence 
ſo call:d 229 

Baroniz, 1. e. Renfrew 19 

Barra le 3 | 

Bas-Alpin, the plate where Alpin 
was ſlain 225 

Baſſianus, a Roman general in 
Britain 166. Slain there by Al- 
lectus 3. Baſſinets, or Monk 

Fiſhes ominous 235 

Batavians, or Hollanders, their 
fleet returning from Dantzick, 
ſpoiled by Alexander Earl of 
—_}... 

Bedford, the Earl thereof, King 
Henry's general in France, car- 
ries James of Scotland along 
with him thither 455 | 

ede quoted 11. 20 

Beds made of heath 31 

Bei, what it ſignifies 29 - 

Belhac ! iges 29 

iſles | 

Belus, King of the Orcades, kills 
himſelf 141 | 

Berg, in , German, ſignifies high 
15 | 

Bergion,. the name of a giant 14 

Bernera an iſland 34. The great 

and the ſmall 40 

Berth, a great part of it deſtroyed 

y an inundation 317 

Berton for Breton 

Berwick taken from the Engliſh by 
Robert Bruce 363. Beſieged by 
Edward of England 390. Ren- 
dered to the Engliſh 392. Its 
caſtle taken by Kamſay, but re- 

gained by Piercy 416 _ 

Bethic iſle 35 

Betubium, or Dungiſby head, a 

Bigg iſle 49 (promontory 29 

Biſhops of England not true to 
Maud their Queen 301. 


Biſhops in Scotland holy monks 


221. Anciently not dioceſans 230 


Boadicea. 


Biſhopricks, ſix in Scotland 294. 
Four others added to them and 
endowed 300 

Biſhop of Caithneſs had his eyes 
and tongue plucked out 316. 

Another burnt 322 

Biſhop of Caledonia, or Dunkeld, 
commanded, when the Engliſh 
navy was worſted in the Forth 
365. 9 called the 
King's biſhop 76. 

Biſhop of Durham comes too late 
to aſſiſt Piercy 432. His army 
terrified with the noiſe of horſes 
4 

Bizet a family in Ireland, an- 
ciently from Scotland 323 

Blandium, an old drink amongſt 
the Scots 31 

Blair of Athol 24 

Blood raincd for ſeven days over all 
Britain 217. Alſo milk, c. 
turned into blood 76. 

Bogia, or Strathboggy 186 

See Voadicea. 

Bodotria, 1. e. the Scottiſh ſea 133 

Boyn country 26 

Bote, or Boot iſle 33 

Braid Albin 23 

Braſa iſlg 50 | 

Bredias overthrown by Ederus 142 

Brendinus flain in battle 209 

Brennus's, two 166 

Brettiſh iſles 5 _ 

Bria, Erica, Briga, ſigniſy a city, 
with the names of ſeveral cities 
ſo ending 86 

Bridi ifle 35 

Brien loch 41 

Brigantes and Brigiani 81. 88 

Brigantium 26. 

Britanny, its deſcription 2. Se- 
veral iſlands anciently fo called 
ib, Mentioned by Ariſtotle and 
Lucretius 4. It hath diverſe ac- 
ceptatiovs 10. Its original and 
deſcription out of Cziar, Taci- 

tus, Cc. 108, 9. Inhabited by 


three nations 83 


Britains, 


/ 
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Britains, their fabulous original 
94. They praiſed God in five 
tongues 45 

Britains and Gauls of one religion 

76. They painted their bodies 

102. Vexed by the Scots and 
Pits 190. They aſk aid of the 
Romans 192. Make peace with 
the Scots and Picts 193. Enter 
Scotland 133. Foment diviſions 
betwixt the Scots ang Picts 128. 
Overthrown by the Scots and 
Picts 190. Their wofal com- 
gun to Etius 124. Have 

ard conditions of peace impoſed 

upon them 190. What ſort of 
weapons they uſed in war 68. 
They were five hundred years 
under the Roman government 
94. Overthrown by the Scots 
and Picts 210, Subdued by the 
Saxons 94. Revolt from the 
Romans, and after 12 years re- 
turn to their obedience 166 

Britton and Britain, all one 11, 
Their origin 67 | 

Britto, with a double ? 6, Firſt 
mentioned by Martial 11 

Brix, diminutive word in Scots 
Brixac 81 

Bruce and Cumin formerly agree 
350. Like to ſuffer for treaſon 
in England, but eſcapes by 
ſhoeing his horſe backward 351. 
Kills Cumin for betraying of 
him 75. 

Bruce (David) ſent to France 387 

Bruce (Edward) drives the Engliſh 
out of Ulſter in Ireland 364. 
He is afterwards overthrown 
there by the Engliſh #6. 

Bruce (Robert) the kingdom con- 
firmed to him 363. He is de- 
fired to accept the crown of Ire- 
land alfo 364. He calls for the 
deeds of mens lands 366. And 
receives an affront thereupon 7b. 
A conſpiracy diſcovered againſt 


him 76. He agrees with Baliol 


then in France 371. His army 
enters England 16. His lc 
will and teſtament 378. His 
three counſels to his nobles 75. 
He would have his heart buricd 
at Jeruſalem 379 
Brudeus, King of the Picts zcg 
Brudus, King of the Pits, flain 
Brutus, his ſtory 56 (224 
Buchan 26. Its etymology 186 
Buchan, the Earl thereof mace 
Lord High Conſtable of France 
Burgundus from Burgus 88 (455 
Bullock, an Engliſhman, turns to 
the Scots 403. Put to death 
Burgh, a Daniſh name 271 (4c7 
Burra iſle 48 X 
Buthrotii, who 62 4 
Buiia iſles, great and ſmall 38 


| C 
Cadvallus made Vice-King 140. 
He dies of grief 141 
Caithneſs 28 
Caithneſs men cruel againſt their 
Biſhop, and are puniſhed for it 
Calaman iſle 35 322 
Calden in Scots is an haſel 76 
Caledonia, a town, 7z. e. Dunkeld 


Caledones, who 16. . (2 

Caledonian woods, whence ſo call- 
ed 76 ; 

Caledonians, Pits, and Scots, 


ſometimes all called Britains g 
Calfa iſle 37 © 
Calthrops, politic engines in war, 
what 359 
Camber, ſon of Brute 56 
Cambri 16. Why ſo called 82 
Camus the Dane, ſlain by the 
Scots 272 
Cana iſle 35 
Cantire promontory 23 
Canutus, a Daniſh general in Scot- 
land 273. Makes peace with 
the Scots 76. 
Caprary, or Goat iſle 34 
Cara iſle 76. | 
Carail town 24 


31 2 Carauſius, 


INDEX 


Carauſius, a Roman, compoſes 
the differences betwixt the Scots 
and Pits 166. He ſeizes on 
Britain for himſelf 75. 

Carantius, brother of King Findo- 
chus, cauſes him to be ilain 163 

Cardorus unjuitly put to death by 
Dardanus 145 

Carrick 18 

Carricfergus, whence ſo called 129 

Carniburghs two iſlands 27 

Carron water 22, | 

Carron, why ſurnamed Scrimger 
4 . 

N an unuſual one, turning wa- 
ter into ſtone 26 | | 

Caſſivelanus his town, . e. Veru- 
lam, taken by Cæſar 109 

Celeſtine, Pope, ſends Palladius 
into Scotland 194. | 

Cells, fo the ancient Scots called 
their temples 167 

Celts, who 78 

Celtiberi, fo called from the Celts 

and Iberians 66 | 

Ceulinus, or Cialine, King of the 
Eaſt Saxons 209. Slain by the 
Scots 211 p 

Charles, the Nauphin of France, 

| ſeeks aid of the Scots 453 

Charn iilands 35 

Chourna iſle 76. 

Chriſtian religion promoted in 
Scotland 167 | 


Chriſtians join in league againft 


Chualia ile 8p0 (the Danes 236 
Cicero quoted about Britain 116 
Cimbri, ſo the French and Ger- 
mans call thieves 104 
Cities names in Bria, Brica, Briga 
86. In Dunum 89. In Du- 
rum 91. In Magus 92 
Clacmannan prefecture, or ſtewarty 
24 
Clarence, Duke of it ſlain in 
France by the Scots 454 
Clarſhacks, what 32 | 
Claudian, a verſe in him corrected 
by Joſeph Scaliger 102 


Cleirach iſle 42 

Cloich iſle 34 

Clydeſdale 17 

Cockburn foreſt, or path 7b. 

Cemeteries for the Kings of three 
nations 36 

Coilus, King of the Britains, 
ſlaia by the Scots 129 

Colca, a rare kind of bird 44 

Colgernus, a Saxon commander, 
killed 203 

Coll iſle 37 

Collonſa iſle 35 

Coleman, an holy biſhop 214 

Columb, the ſaint, his monaſtery 

His great authority 209. 

He tells of a victory at a ver 
great diſtance 211. His deat 
/ 


Columb iſle. See Icolumb- kill. 
Colvanſa ifle 36 
Colurn, i. e. Chourna, or haſel 
iſle 35 | 
Commodus, the Emperor, in Bri- 
tain 157 | 
Commonalty uſually comply with 
the humour of their prince 253 
Competitors for the crown of Scot- 
land, with their ſeveral preten- 
ſions 333. The controverſy not 
decided in Scotland, but refer- 
red to Edward of England 334. 
The caſe, as ſtated by Edward, 
and propounded to lawyers 
335. Bruce refuſes the king- 
dom offered him on ignoble 
terms 337. Edward decides for 
Baliol 76. | 
Conanus eleftcd Viceroy 135 
Conanus perſuades to peace, but is 
 ſeditiouſly ſlain by the Britains 
dis countrymen 189 
Confidence ſometimes praiſed for 
conſtancy 486 | 
Conſtantius Chlorus in Britain 
167. Choſen general by the 
Britons 195. Made their King 
191. Slain by Vortigern 26. 
Conſtantine, the Emperor, born 167 
Controverſy 
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Controverſy between the Baliols 

and the Bruces concerning the 
crown of Scotland 333, &c. 

Cony iſle 34 

Cornavii 29. They are in Scot- 
land and England too 81 

Cornovallia, otherwiſe Cornuvallia, 
whence derived 82 

Corſhera iſle 35 | 

Covihaſlop. See Round iſle 

Council of Conſtance ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to Scotland 452 

Coupins-Oy 49 

Courteſy to priſoners 472 

Courts many times prefer honour 
before honeſty 448 

Coupar, a town 24 

Cracoviac. See Kirkwall 

Cree river 18 

Creſſingham, an Engliſh general, 
ſlain by the Scots 344 

Crowling iſle 38 

Cruelty, an example thereof 485 

Culbrenin iſle 34 

Culdees, a kind of monks 242. 
Worſhipers of God 16. | 

Culroſs, whence ſo called 229 

Cumbra iſles, the greater and the 
leſſer 33 

Cumbri and Cumri 82 

Cumin overthrows Gileſpy 321 

Cumins, their faction powerful 

5 | 

C 74 (John) overthrown by 
Bruce 351 * 

Cumin (Walter) poiſoned by his 
wife 325 

Cuningham 19. 229 

Curia, a pariſh-church 35 

Curry, a merchant, an inſtrument 
in ſurpriſing Edinburgh caſtle 

Cutberectus 217 (404 


D 
Daal, what it ſigniſies in old Scots 
Dalkeith 18 (134 
Dalreudini, why the Scots fo call- 
ed 134 | 


Danes enter England 95. Invade 


Scotland 233. Fight a bloody 
battle with the Engliſh 239. 
Turn Chriitians 23. Land in 
Scotland 243. Are overthrown 


244 
Daniſh fleet lands again in Scot- 
land 256. Stupifed by an ine- 
briating drink, and overcome 
by the Scots 280. Swear never 
to return to invade Scotland any 
more 282 
Henry, heir of England, made 
knight by David 1. 304 
David I. loſes his hopetul ſon, yet 
comforts himſelf and his nobles, 
in a Chriſtian diſcourſe there- 
upon 16. His extraordinary 
— for piety and virtue 
30 
David, King William's brother, 
accompanies Richard of Eng- 
land to the holy war 316. He 
is ſhipwrecked and taken pri- 
ſoner, yet at laſt returr: 75. 
David Bruce returns to Scotland 
406, Taken priſoner in a fight 
by the Engliſh 409. Ranſomed 
412. His death and character 
413 
David Cumin appointed ruler o- 
ver Scotland by the Engliſh 
396, He and Douglas diſa 
jos. Forced to take an oath to 
ruce 297. Makes large pro- 
miſes to Edward of England 
399. Follows the — ſucceſs 
of the Engliſh 16. ft by the 
Engliſh King as Regent of Scot- 
land, where his army 1s over- 
thrown, and he himſelf lain 76. 
David, the fon of Robert III. im- 
riſoned, and ſtarved to death 
y his uncle, who was his go- 
vernor 445 an 
Dee, a river in England 17 
Deidonum, . c. Dundee 25 
Deiri, who 214 
Derivative words ſhew the affinity 
of a language 85 | 
Deucaledonian 
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Deucaledonian ſea, what 27 
Diana's oracle counterfeited by a 
monk 59 
Dicaledones, rather to be read 
Dancaledones, in Marcellinus 
6 
Diocleſian, a ſuppoſed King of 
Syria 56 
Dionethus gives ' himſelf forth to 
be King of the Britains 182 
Don river 25 
Donach's or Duncan's bay 29 
Donald Bane calls himſelf King of 
the Æbudæ 220. He is lain 7b. 
Donald of Athol 207 
Donald Ballock overthrows Alex- 
ander and Allan Stuarts 
465. He 1s taken in Ireland, 
and his head is ſent to the King 
467 
Donald, Lord of the Abudz, 
riſes in arms 45 1. With the 
Earl of Roſs and Douglas, he 
fights with the King's Neves ib, 
Donald Monro':' commended 42. 
He travelled over the iſlands of 
Scotland, and deſcribed them 15. 
Dorſtologus ſlain 22g 
Dorus flies for fear of Nathalocus 
160 
Dovalus kills King Nothatus 132. 
He himſelf is flain in battle 133 
Douglas river 19 
Douglas dale 187 
Douglas ſlain by the Moors 379 
Douglas (William) takes Dun- 
dalk in Ireland 425 
Douglas (William) pardoned 407 
Douglas breaks in upon the Eng 
„lich army 375 ä 


Douglaſſes, their power intolera- 


Drimach iſle 34 

Drix 81 | 

Druides, who 76 

Drummilaw ſands 281 

Drankennefs puniſhed with death 
233 

Druſkenus, King of the Pits, and 
all his nobles ſlain 227 


(ble 373 


. 


Duffa, or Dow iſle 34 
Dukes, when the name fir 
brought into Scotland 440 
Dulcitius in Britain 120 
Dunacus, and Dunachus 92 
Dunbar, whence ſo called 18. 
fiege raiſed 402 | 
Dunbritton 22. The caſtle ſur- 
rendered to Robert Bruce 362 
Duncaledon, rather than Deucale- 
don, to be read in Ptolemy 76 
Duncan Earl of Mar, Regent 383. 
Slain in battle 388 
Duncan Stuart, riſing in arms, is 
ſuppreſſed 438 
Dunchonel iſle 34 
Dundee 25 
Dunedin, by the ancient Scots, 
now Edinburgh 229 
Dungiſby head 29. See Betubium 
Dum pacis, what 20 
Dunkelden 24. 
Duno, or Dunum, words ſo be- 
ginning or ending are the names 
ol places 88 
Dunotter 25 | 
Dunſinnan hill and caſtle 285 
Dunſtafnage 27 | 
Duodecemvirate in Scotland 256 
Dur, the names of ſome places 
derived therefrom 88 
Durſtus made King of the Picts 
176. Slain in battle 183 


Its 


Eanfrid 214 

Eaſdale iſle 34 

Eafter-day, a diſpute about it rai- 
ſed by Auſtin the monk 211 

Eboracum, 7. e. York, whence de- 
rived 81 

Eecleſiaſtics, their power over 
Kings 319. Their avarice 320. 
They are reformed by Conſtan- 
tine II. 233 

Edinburgh or Edinum, whence ſo 
called 229. Its ſeveral names 
L 


16. | 
Edmund, King of England, his 
; ſtory 
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Rory 242. He gives Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland to Mal- 

- colm King of Scots 243 
Edward I. King of England, takes 
away all Scottiſh monuments 
49. Endeavours to bring 
Scotland under his dominion 
36. Overcomes the Scots, 


and forces them to ſwear fealty 


to him 349. Appoints magi- 
ſtrates all over Scotland 16. 
Deſires Margaret of Norway, 
heireſs of Scotland, a wife for 

his ſon, but ſhe dies before her 
marriage 330 

Edward II. ſucceeding his father 
in the kingdom of England 356. 
Beſieges Berwick, _— at 
with the Scots, and retreats 

66. Worſted in Scotland 368. 

fs caſt into priſon by his wife 
and his ſon, and there put to a 
cruel death 350 

Edward III. King of England, 
makes peace with the Scots 
406. Baliol taken into his pro- 
tection 389. His cruelty to 
Alexander Seton's children 391. 
Claims Berwick 389. Hath two 
Kings his priſoners at once 412. 
He overthrows ths Scots 392. 
Takes Berwick ib. Enters 
Scotland once or twice, but re- 
treats again 392, 6. His death 

16 | 

Edward Bruce, called to be King 
in Ireland 364. Aſſiſts his bro- 
ther Robert 358 


Edward Baliol with a numerous 


fleet in the bay of Forth 383. 
He overcomes the Scots 385. 
Enters on the kingdom 386. 
Swears fealty to the King of 
England 389 

Egfrid, King of Northumberland 
216 | 

Edwin of Northumberland 213 

Fels taken in abundance 18 

Egg iſle 38. See Rum 


Egliſh, or Church iſle 34 

Egliſa, or Egliſh-Oy iſle 49 

Elgin, a town 27 

Elliot's authority difallowed 5 

Ella, an Engliſh King 231 

Embaſiadors from France and Eng- 
land to Scotland 461 

England divided by four rivers 17. 
The King thereof the Pope's 
feudatary 319. Its King makes 
peace, or truce, with the Scots 
336 

— — general of the Danes 270. 
Slain by the Scots 271 

Enemies not to be undervalued 


03 ; 
Enplith, how ſaid to rule over all 
Britain 242. Incommoded in 
their march in Scotland 373. 
Their army worſted 366. Re- 
gain a great part of Scotland 
409. Drawn into an ambuſh 
411. Their army of 60,000 
men 398. Driven out of all 
Scotland, except Berwick 406 
Engliſh ſoldiers leſs rapacious than 
the French 424 
Enner, what it ſignifies 142 
Ennerneſs, a mart-town #6. 
Eorſa iſle 36 
Eoy iſle 39 
Ericæan, or Heath iſle 76. 
Eriſbach ifle 34. See Abridic 
Eriſcaia, or Eriſy ifle 40 
Erin ifle 41 
Erra iſle 35 
Eſk river 17. South and North 
25. Thence the country called 
Eſkdale 17 
Ethelfrid, King of Northumber- 
land 210. Routs the Scots 211. 
* Marches into Galloway 190 
Eu iſland 42 | 
Eubonia, or Man iſle 32 
Evonia caſtle 27 
Eu(dale country fo called from the 
river Ewes 17 
Examples of princes more influen- 
tial on ſubjects than their laws 208 
Ex communication 
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Excommunication uzjuſtly pro- 
nounced, affects not the excom- 
municated 367 

Exile more tolerable than ſervi- 
tude 179 


F 
Fabilla, or Fable ifle 41 
Fair, or Fara le 49 
Faith, or fidelity, towards wick - 
ed perſons unitedfaſt 145 
Falamgal iſle. See Finlagan' 
Falcons in the iſle of Muick 37 


Francs, who 62 

Ferederethus ſlain 224 

Friend betrays friend 451. Theix 
injuries the moſt grievous 424 

French, Gauls, Francs, their ori- 
ginal 62. They receive cha- 
racters of letters from the Maſſi- 
lian Greeks 64. Their com. 
munion with the Britons 83. 
When French and Scots alliance 

- firſt began 221. They ſend aid 
to the Scots 421. 'Their foldi- 
ers very licentious 423. Their 


Famine breaks ſtout ſpirits oo leaves Scotland 427. 
Fara ifle 39 Their unjuſt demand 422. 
Faro-head 29 What good the Scots got by 
Faunus's oracle their alliance 436. Their King 
Fenella — Kenneth to be diſtracted 452. They aſk aid of 
ſlain 264 the Scots 453: They renew 
Feredeth, King of the Pits 223 their league with the Scots 456 
Ferelay iſtand 40. French tongue heretofore not 


Fergus of Galloway's children diſ- 
after his death 331 
erlegus, 


ſon of Fergus, I 
> his uncle, for hy = re he 


1s condemned 130 

Fidler, or harper, one kills King 
Ethodius I. 156. Another aſſiſts 
to deſtroy Fethelmach 170 

Fife county 24. So called from 
Fifus 229 

Fights memorable between Scots 
and Engliſh, viz. At Banock- 
burn 359. At Otterborn. See 
Otterborn 

— ſhapeleſs 39. A frange ſort 
7 

Finelaw, or Finlaw, Biſhop, author 
of ill counſels 460 

Finlagan iſle 

Fioli ile 34 et! 

Flada iſle 33. 38 

Flanders, artificers ſent for from 
thence into Scotland 471 

Flata iſland 48 

Flananz iſles 41 

Forth, or Scottiſh ſea 17 

Fothadus reconciles King Grimus 
and Malcolm 268 - 


much different from the Britiſh 
Fuda iſle 39 (79 


G 

G, a letter commonly uſed * the 
French for V 82 

Gaga iſle 33 

Gald, Gael, Galle 83 

Galdus, the N of Corbred, 
what it ſignifies 146 

Gallovid, in old Scots ſignifies a 
Gaul 18. 83 

Galo, Cardinal, the Pope's legate 
in England 319. He excommu- 
nicates the Scots 320. A wic- 
ked and avaricious man 321 

Galvinus, ſon of Lothus 203 

Galloway, why fo called 18. 83 

Garulinga ifle 39 

Garnard King of the Picts 217 

Garvz iſles; three 34 

Garvillan iſles 76. 

Gavin iſle 76. 


Gauls ſent colonies into Spain 65. 


Into Italy 66. Into Germany 
16. Into Britain 67. Into Ire- 

land 68 
Gathelus, a prince, feigned by 
ſome 
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ſome to be the founder of the 
Scots nation 64. 
Genrach iſle 34 
Geoſfry of Monmouth, a writer of 
Britiſh affairs 11. 100 
Geldrians come to help the Eng- 
liſh againſt the Scots 398 
Geloni painted their bodies 72 
Geniſtary, or Broom iſle 34 
George Dunbar, Earl of March, 
eſpouſes his daughter to David, 
King Robert's ſon 440. Which 
marriage not taking effect, he 
joins with Piercy of England a- 
gainſt the Scots ib. Proclaimed 
a paws enemy 441. Piercy 
and he overthrow the Scots 414. 
Takes Douglas priſoner in fight 
443- Joins with Piercy againſt 
the King of England, is wound- 
ed, and taken priſoner 446. Be- 
ing — to the Regent, 
returns into Scotland 480 
Gerlock iſle 38. See Loch-Ger 
Gerſa, or Greſs-Oy iſle 49 
Gernich, or Gaxnico 29 | 
Germany, whence ſo called 56 
Germans, their fabulous original 
72. Ingenious in relating the 
origin of their nation 52 
German navy lands on the coaſt 
of Scotland 126 
Gefloriaci, z. . le living a- 
bout Calais N n 
Getes painted their bodies 72 
Gethus, King of the Picts 133. 
Slain 16. | 
Getini, and Getz, whence 72 
Geuraſdil iſle 34 
Gigaia, or Gega iſle 10. 
8 iſle 30 
Gilchriſt kills his wife, the King's 
fifter, for her adultery 315. 


King William's general 314. 


Baniſhed, but received again 
into favour 315 
Gilcolumb flain 220 
Gidas quoted concerning Britain 
52. He wrote foyr hundred 
Your. I, 6 
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years after Tacitus ih. Favour- 
ed by Aurelius Ambroſius 198. 
A good man, and died at Glaſt- 
enbury in Somerſetſhire; the 
prophecies that go under his 
name, not genuine 16. | 

Gildominick, and the Murray men 
ſuppreſſed 310 

Gillan iſle 40 

Gillo, commander of the exile 
Scots 173 | 

Glaſgow 18 

Glaſs iſe 37 f 

Glotta river, 7. e. Clyde 19 

Glottiana. See Clydeſdale 

Goat iſle 34 

God's favour attends the good 286 

Gomedra ile 36 

Gorlois wickedly ſlain by Uter 2co 

Goropius reproved 13 

Gothunni, and Gothini, who 72 

Grafton cenſured 340 

Graham, or Grzme 181. Appoint- 

ed tutor to Eugenius 186. Re- 

calls Chriſtian paſtors into Scot- 
land 187 | 

Grampian hills, or mountains 22 

Gramry iſle 34 

Graniſa iſle 49 

Green iſle 34. 37 

Grevan river 19 

Gria ifle 40 

Griffin ſlain in fight 210 

Gruinorta iſle 42 

Guidi 20 

Gun iſle 37 


H. 
Haddington 18 
Hago, a Daniſh admiral 244 
Haie, or Hea iſle 40 | 
Hakerſet iſle 39 
Hamiltons, the original of their 
family 370 
Hara iſle go 
Harald, Earl of Caithneſs, puniſh- 
ed for his cryelty 317 | 
Haraya, or Harray iſle 40 
Harpers, of old, uſed to lie in the 
3 U bedchambez 
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bedchamber of the' King, and 

of the nobles in Scotland 156 
Harrick iſle 10 | 
Havatere, or Havere iſle 41 
Havelſchire ifle 40 


Haura iſles, the great and the leſs - 


I 
Hay and his two ſons fight for 
their country 257. Hath a coat 
of arms aſhgned to his family 
258. The name almoſt extin- 
guiſhed 386 
Heath iſle 34 | 
Heath, its nature 31. Good to 
make beds to lie on ib. 
Hebrides iſles 30. See /Ebudae 
Hector Boetius 'blamed 16. 264. 
Miſtaken 71. Compared wi 


Lud 99 
Helena, mother of- gen 
| (167 


Heldfay iſle 39 = 

Helſchar vetularum iſle 15. 

Helricus, a Daniſh admiral 244 

Henry I. of England, never laugh- 

cd after the drowning of moſt of 
his children 301. He ſettles 
the ſucceſſion on his daughter 
Maud 36. 


Henry II. ſon of Stephen, King of 


England, ſeeks occaſion for a 
war againſt Scotland 0 
Malcolm of Scotland acknow- 


ledges himſelf his feudatary 38 


Henry IV. of England 440. His 
death 452. Succeeded by Hen- 
ry V. 2 N 


Henry V. takes ſames I. King of 
Scots with him into France 455 
Henry Piercy invades Scotland 414. 
His horſe aftrighted with rattlin 
inſtruments 415. His duel wit 
James Douglas 429 
Henry Piercy the younger over- 
throws the Scots 'at Homeldon 
443. Conſpires againſt his 


. own King 446 | 
Herguſtus Tos of the Picts 


— 169. 
Hermo ira ile 40 


Herodian quoted 717 

Hethland iſles See Schetland.; 

Hirta iſle 40 

Hoia promontory 29 

Hollanders fleet ſpoiled by Alexan- 
der Earl of Mat 473 ; 

Holland horſe ſent for over into 
England 371 | 

Holms, 7. 6. Plains full of graſs 48 

Honnego iſle 50 | 

Horeſtia 25. Parted between two 
brothers 228 . Jy 

Hulmena iſle 41 

Humber river 17 

Hungus the Pict fights proſper- 

| oully againſt Athelitan 222, 'He 
prays to God, and is encoura- 
ged by a viſion 16. He offers 
tithes to St Andrew 16. His 
death 223 

Hunting-laws made by King Dor- 
nadilla 132. and by King E- 
thodius 156 N 


J. | 

James Abernethy, a ſkilful phyſi- 

_—_— 

James Douglas joins with Bruce 
355- He marches with great 
forces into England 371 

James Douglas marries Euphemia, 
daughter to Robert II. 414. 
His duel with Henry Pierc 
429. Is ſlain fighting valiantly 
437- His three laſt dying re- 
queſts 76. | 

James Lindfay's obſtinacy in fol- 
lowing his enemies 432 

James, the ſon of Murdo, burns 
Dunbarton 4506 

Iceni and Icium 13 

Icolumkil 35 

Idlers ifle, or, of the Otioſi 34 

Ierna, z. e. Freland 93 

Igerne vitiated by Uter, yet he 
afterwards marries her 200 

Iſla iſle, See 'Yla.! ' 

Ilan na Covihaſlop 35 

Immerũ ile 16. | 

a Indigenz, 


he 


* 
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Indigenz, who 57 
Indulgence, overmuch to children, 
uniſhed 457 | 

* — though ſometimes al- 
lowed, yet dangerous inſtru- 
ments in a ſtate 198 

Inhumanity to priſoners 402 

Innerlochy 27 

Inverneſs 76. 8 1 

Interregnum in Scotland, after A- 
lexander III's. death 330 

Inundation of the river Tay at 
Perth 317. And great ones in 
Lothian 412 | 

John Annius writes the original of 
the Britons in verſe 57 | 

Johannes Scotus ſent for by Charles 

the Great 221 

John Baliol, his genealogy, &c. 
331. More ſolicitous for a king- 
dom than a good name 337. 
Made King, and ſurrenders him- 
ſelf and kingdom to the king 
of England ib. He confeſſes his 
fault for ſo doing 338. Dil- 
guſts Edward of England 16. 
Overthrown by Edward, made 
priſoner, and releaſed 341 

John, King of England, meditates 
a war againſt Scotland 317. 
Makes divers leagues with the 
Scots 318. Enters Scotland 
319: The pope's beneficiary 76. 
Poiſoned by a monk 320 

John, Earl of Buchan, aids the 
French King's ſon 453. Made 
Lord High Conſtable of France 
455: Slain there by the Eng- 
liſh 456 

John Cumin marches into England, 
and waſtes Northumberland 341. 
His treachery againſt Robert 
Bruce 351. Which coſt him his 
life 16. $i 

John, Earl of Carrick, baſe ſon to 
Robert II. 416 


John Fordon, author of the hiſtory, 


called Scoto-Chronicon 239 


John Randolph ſent into France 
388. Made Regent 398. Ta- 
ken priſoner by the Engliſh 400. 
Slain in fight 409 

John Duns Scotus, where born 


41 | h 

John * admiral of the 
French navy in Scotland 4211 

Joſeph Scaliger amends a place 1 
Seneca 102 Ini 

Ireland's ancient inhabitants called 
Scots 97 

Iriſſi break in on Galloway in Scot- 
p_ 237. And are overthrown 

King Gre 238 | 

Iriſh — — with the 
Romans 175 

Iriſh air temperate 2. 69. Colo- 
ties of Gauls ſent into Ireland 
68, Deſcription of Ireland out 

of Solinus 116. 

Irwin river 19 

Iſland in ſhape like a man 35 _ 

Iſlands . encompaſſing- Scotland, 
their order and threefold diviſion 


30. 

Iſlanders parſimonious 45. Health- 
ful an (ur lived my 

Iſlanders, — — their manner of 

| living at home and abroad 30. 
31. 32. 

Ifa, or Hhol iſle 34 

Iſſidorus, 1. e. Iſſoir, a city in 

France 92 3 

Judgments and trials of nobles, 
how anciently managed in Scot- 
land 461 

Vule-tide or Chriſtmas, as it is 
called, licentiouſly obſerved 202 

Julius Agricola's exploits in Bri- 
tain 146, Recalled from thence. 
148 | 

Julius Cæſar, the firſt Roman that 
entered Britain with an army 97. 

8. ef 

Julius Frontinus in Britain 146 

Jura ifle 

Juice the moſt popular thing 473 

3 U 2 


Juverna, 
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Juverna, Ireland ſo called 93 


K. 

Karrera iſle 35 

Keames caſtle 33 

Kebercurnig 29 

Kedvalla, Ring of the Britons 213 

Keligera iſland 40 

Kellaſa ifle 41 

Kelvin river 22 

Ken river 18 

Kenneth, King of the Pits 224 

Kentigernus 194 

Keniburgh iſlands, the great and 
the ſmall 37 

Kernici, who 29 

Kernicovalli 76. 

Tings, their diſtreſs moves pity 
28 

Kings in Scotland not to do any 
public affairs without adviſing 
with their nobles, or eſtates of 
the realm 136. 309, 38. They 
uſed to ride the circuits them- 

ſelves, for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice before itinerary judges 
were appointed 138, 65. Not in 
their power alone to make peace 
or war in Scotland 436. How 
their public revenue, if ſpent, 
may be increaſed 151, A law 
for their ſucceſſive inheriting the 

crown, confirmed 262 | 

King's croſs, or Re- croſs, in Stan- 

more, what 292 

Sheriffwick of Kinroſs 24 

Kinloſs abbey 247 

Kinthern. See Cantire. | 

Kirkwall, the chief town in the 
iſland Pomona, or Mainland 47 

Kirta iſle 41 * 

Knapdale 23 

Kyle 18 

L. | 

Laia. See Avonlagan 

Lambs iſle 41 

Lamlach iſle 33 


Lamyrian, or Lamormoor moun- 
tains 18 

Lanark, or Lanerick 18 

Lancaſter, (Duke of), ambaſſador 
in Scotland 418. Afterwards in- 
vades 1t 419 | 


Largeſſes, immoderate, occaſion 
want 277 

Lauderdale, ſo called of the town 
Lauder 17 


Laurence Twine perſuades Baliol 
to go for Scotland 384 

Law about ſucceſſion to the king- 
dom of Scotland 130. New 
ones made 262, Confirmed 
270. Whether profitable to the 
publie, or not 269 

Law, (too ſevere) to confiſcate the 
whole eſtates of condemned per- 
ſons, without any allowance to 
their innocent wife and children 
n 

Laws againſt theft 381 

Laxa iſe ; 41 ; 

Lead, white and black, found in 
Pomona 48 

Leith river 18 

Leland quoted 84 

Lennox country 22 

Lewis iſle 41. Many whales ta- 
ken there 16. | 

Lewis XI. eſpouſes Margaret, the 
King of Scots daughter 461 

Liddeſdale, ſo called from the ri- 
ver Lidal 17 

Liguria 14 

Lilburn worſted by the Scots 414 

Linga ifle 39 

Lingaia iſle 74. 

Lindil iſle 76. 

Linlithgow 18 

Liſmore iſle 34 

Loch-Abyr 23 

Loch-Aw 76. 

Loch-Brien 41 

Loch-Earn 42 

Lech-Fin 23 

Loch-Ger 22 
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Loch-Long 22 

Loch-Lomond 16. 

Loch-Loubrun 28 

Loch-Louch 27 

Loch-Maban 2 The caſtle in 
it taken by the Scots 418 

Loch-Neſs 27. Whoſe water ne- 

ver freezeth 76. 

Loch-Ryan 18 

Loch-Spey 186 

Loch-Tee 27 

Lochindores caſtle 400 

Locrine, ſon of Brute 56 

Loegria, an old name for England 
ib. 

Lollius Urbicus in Britain 152 

London, anciently called Auguſta 
113 

Lords of the articles, who 431 

Lorn country 23 

Lothian, fo called from Lothus 

King of the Pits 229 

Lothus, King of the Picts 17. He 
Joins with the Scots againſt the 
Saxons 199. Complains that his 
ſons were deprived of the king- 
dom of Britain 200, He 1s 
commended- 201 

Lox, or Loſſy river 27 

Lud, or Lloyd, allows, that by 
Prudania is meant Britain 2. He 
15 refuted 96 

Luing iſle 34 

Lunga iſle 76. 

Luparia, or Wolf iſle 37 

Lupicinus in Britain 11 

Luſs river 18 

Luſitania, why Portugal fo called, 
as ſome ſay 63 

Luſt a puniſhment to itſelf 251 

Luthlac, Mpcbeth's ſon, flain by 
Malcolm 289 | 


M. 
Maalmori iſſe 35 
Macalpine laws 228 
Macdonald riſes in arms, but is o- 


verthrown, and kills himſelf 
278, 9 Fo 


Macdonald, his cruel fact to a wo- 
man retaliated on himſelf 466 
Macduff ill reſents Macbeth 285. 
He ſtirs up Malcolm againſt him 
285. Three privileges granted 
him by Malcolm 288. The firſt 
Earl of Fife 16. He complains 
againſt Baliol to Edward of} Eng- 
land 337 

Magnus, his carouſing goblet 46 

Magnus, King of Norway, ſeizes 
on the iſlands 297. Makes 
peace with the Scots 326 

Magus, towns ſo ending 92 

Mainland. See Pomona | 

Makul, a criminal, abſtains from 
food 318 

Maldon not in Scotland 22 

Malgo, a Britain 209 

Man iſle, its ſeveral names 32 

Marcellinus quoted and corrected 
118 | 

Marble ſtone on which the Scots 
Kings were crowned 230 

Marble, white mountains of it in 
Sutherland 28 

Marcheta mulierum, what the Scots 
call ſo 294 

Margarites, or St Margaret's port 

Marianus Scotus 242 (48 

Mariners, to offend them danger- 
ous to paſſengers 401 

Mar and Mearn counties whence 
called 2 | | 

Martha, . of Carrick, falls 
in love with Robert Bruce, and 
marries him 333 

Maximianus, commander of a Ro- 
man legion in Britain 182. He 
overthrows the Scots and Pitts 
| { 

Matinee in Britain 170. He o- 
vercomes the Scots 171. Takes 
the chief rnment upon him 
173, 5. Baniſhes all Scots - 
out cf Britain 175 

Meaſures and weights amended 
and reClified 467 

Mechanical 
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Mechanical _ of braſs, a 
ſtrange one 264. 


3 iſle 39 | 

eliſs Graham deprived of Strath- 

earn by the King 476 

Men fight like wild beaſts one with 

another 439 

Montieth 22 

Montieth's treachery againſt Ro- 
bert Bruce 362. He 1s reward- 

ed 363. | 

Merch 17. 229 

Merchants forbid to traffic by ſea 
for a time 329 

Merlin, the prophet, or impoſtor 

rather, when he lived 197. A 
wicked man 716. A compariſon 
between Gildas and him, a 
diſſimili ib. 

Mern, whence ſo called 229 

Mernoch iſle 33 | 

Mertaica iſle 4.2 | 

Mileſian fables, what 104 

Minturnae 76. 

Modred, ſon of Lothus, general of 
the Pits forces 203. Compe- 

titor with Conftantine 205. Slain 


Mecefici, who 119 (206 
Molas iſle 33 ©  -- 
Molochaſgar iſle 34 

Mon ifle put falſely for Man 32 


Montfort ſlain by Preſton 401 

Monk poiſons King John of Eng- 
land 320. Another poiſons 

Thomas Randolph 382. Their 
impudence in deviſing fables 56. 
Their luxury 191 

Monk-fiſhes never ſeen, but they 
predict miſchief 235 

Mordac, Earl of Fife, ſon of Ro- 
bert, taken priſoner 443. Re- 
turns to Scotland 452. Suc- 
ceeds his father in the govern- 
ment 457. Takes care to re- 
call King James from England 
16. Impriſoned 460. Execu- 

More iſle 34 - (ted 461 

More, in old Gauliſh, fignifies 
Mare, the ſea 13 


Moremaruſa 13 

Morini, who 16. 

Muick iſle 3 : 

Mull of 2 18 

Mull iſle 3 

Mulmore ile 36 * 

Mulgo or St Mungo. See Kentis 

gern. 

9 and his ſons, put to death 
461 | 

Murray, a fruitful country 27. 
Its inhabitants ſeditious 310 

Muſadil iſle 34 

Muficians or wandering minſtrels 
reſtrained 382 


| N. 

Naick iſle 3 

Nagunner iſle 38 

Names, new, by ambitious men 

given to places 229 

Names of towns, new, ſhew the 
affinity of a language 8 

Naomph iſle 35 ONES 

Naoſg iſle 34 


Nairn 186 


Nathalocus, a nobleman, conſpires 
againſt Athirco 160. Is himſelf 
ſlain 161 

Navern province, ſo called from 
the Navern 28 

Neſs town, 1. e. Inverneſs, and 
river, whoſe water is always 
warm 27 | | 

Nightſhade, its deſcription and 
properties 281 | 

Ninianus 194 

Nithiſdale, from the river Nith 17. 
18 | | 

Nobility, their tyranny over the 
commons reſtrained 245 

Nobles how anciently tried in Scot- 
land 461 | 

Normans overcome the Saxons and 
Danes in Britain 95 ' 

Northumberland divided into two 
kingdoms, viz. the Deiri and 
the Bernici 214 

Noſtunda ifle 50 | 

Noviomagus, 
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Noviomagus, many cities fo called 
Nuns iſle, or Monades 36 (92 
O. 

Occa, general of the Saxons, o- 
verthrown by three kings and 
wounded 203, 4 

Occidental or Weſtern iſles 30 

Ochel mountains 24 

Olavus King of the Scandians 270 

Oracle feigned by a monk 59 

Orbanſa ile 39 

Orcades iſles 44. Their deſerip- 
tion 16. Writers not agreed a- 
bout their number 16. 

Orca promontory 29 

Ordovices, who 134 

Original of letters 51 

Orna iſle 49 

Oranſa ifle 39 

Oſbreth aids the Pits againſt the 
Scots 231. Overthrown at firſt, 
but afterwards beats the Scots 

Oſrim iſle 3 (ib. 

Oſwald, King of Northumberland, 
promotes the Chriſtian religion 


21 
one fight, wherein the 


Engliſh are worſted 430, 1 

Overla iſle 35 | 

Ovilia iſle 34 

Otioſi iſle 76. 

Oxon for Oxonford 10 

Þ p. 

Pabo iſle, noted for robbery or pi- 
racy 38 

Pabaia iſle 41 


Palladius ſent by Pope Celeſtine in- 
to Scotland, firſt ſets up biſhops 
there 1 | 


— the Pope's legate 321 - 


Papa iſſes, great and ſmall 48 
Pariſn-prieſts, and friars mendi- 
cants, the -cauſe of the decay of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 468 
Parricide, God ſufters not to be 
unrevenged 2 | 


- AY 
Parſimony the mother of health 43 


People of the commonalty, their 


Pheodor-Oy 50 
' Philarchi, who 135 
- Phyſicians, why ſo much eſteemed 


Paiſly book, or the black book of 
Paiſly, what 179 

Patrick Dunbar made Earl of 
March, and for what 289 

Patrick, an holy man ſent into 
Scotland 194 

Paulus Oroſius quoted 116. Cor- 

Peachti 7 I (rected 76, 

Pentland frith 13. 

Pentland hills 18. 71 


heat ſoon over 253 

Piercy (Henry) taken priſoner, and 
— 

Piercy the elder conſpires againſt 
the King of England 446. O- 
verthrown, and flies to Scotland 
450 Betrayed by his friend 10. 

is poſterity reſtored to their 
dignity 452 

Perth 25. A great part of it de- 
ſtroyed by water 317. Its walls 
demoliſhed 359. Taken by Ed- 
ward of England 16. Retaken 
by the Scots 398 

Peſtilence in Scotland 410 

Petilius Cerealis in Britain 115 

Petronius Turpilianus in Britain i, 


in Scotland 136 

Pits, whither derived from the 
Saxons 45, Whence fo called 
71, Foretold by the oracle, 
that the Scots ſhould extirpate 
them 127. Repent joining with 
the Romans againſt the Scots 
128, Their origin from Ger- 
many 127. Overcome the Scots 
224. Overcome by the Scots 
226. Their kingdom aboliſhed 
in Scotland 227. Solicit aid 
from Oſbreth and Ella 231. 
Beaten quite out of Britain 232 

Pliny, a — in him corrected 16 

Pluſcartin book, 7. e. a book or 
chronicle of Scotland, wr 


[ 
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* the religious of Pluſcarty, an 
— in Murrayland — 22 
Pollock fiſh, where found 22 
Polygamy, a law made for it by 
Evenus 143 


Pomona, the greateſt iſle of the | 


Orcades 47 | 

'The right of the kingdom of Eng- 
land conferred upon the Pope 
by King John 319. His am- 
baſladors excommunica:e the 
Scots 367. David II. King of 

Scots anointed by his permiſſion 
381. His legate 1 — 
into Scotland 328 

Porcaria iſle 35 | 

Port, or Naport iſle 33 

Portugal, why fo called 63 

Præneſtine lots, what 59 

Prieſts corrupted by luxury, re- 
formed by Conſtantine 233. 
Richer than the nobility 327. 
One the author of a ſedition 418 

Preys retaken and reſtored to their 
owners 140 | 

Prince of Scotland, the King's el- 
deft ſon ſo called 262 

Privilege of the Scots not to be 
ſummoned-to appear out of their 
own country 325 

Proſperity dangerous 240 

Prudania 3 

Prytania'76. - 

Ptolemy hath Deucaledon for Dun- 
caledon 76 

Puniſhment, of old, to priſoners 
not returning on their parole 

Pygmy iſle 41 (432 

Purgatory, — invented 470 

Qucens, their marriage to be or- 
dered by the eſtates of the realm, 
and why 364 


R. 

Raarſa iſle 38 

Rachlinda iſle 33 

Ralph Rokeſby betrays Piercy his 
friend 450 

Ramſay iſle 34 


Ranalds-Oy 483 

Ranalſa, a ſouthern iſle 8 

Randolph (Thomas) invales Eng- 

land 365, Made Regent 381, 

Executes a murderer though he 

had the Pope's pardon 16. His 

law againſt thievery 16. He 

puniſhes the cheat of a country- 

man 382. poiſoned by a monk 
16. | 

Ratra᷑ river hath no ſalmons in it 26 

Rattles, 1. e. little jangling bells, 
terrify A. 5 

Red, or Ridhead, promontory 25 

Reformation, the beſt method 
thereof for princes to begin ac 
home 254 

Religion, language, names of 
places, c. thew the ſameneſs 
of the people 76 

Renfrew. See Baronia 19 

Rerigonian bay 18 

Reringa iſle 36 

A reſolute action 152, 3 

Reyenge, the importunate defire of 
it dangerous 175 

Rian lake, or loch 18 

Richard of England very. an 

with the — for betas in 
foreign aid 421, He invades 
Scotland with a great army 16. 
_ expedition to the holy war 
31 

Richard II. of England forced to 
reſign the kingdom to Henry IV. 


440 
Richard Grafton, an Engliin wri- 
ter, blamed 340 
Rins of Galloway 18 
Rinard iſle 35 
Ridhead, See Red promontory. 
Roadilla monaſtery 42 | 
Robert Earl of Fife 435. Starves 
to death David the King's ſon, 


5 
12 Stuart, Bruce's grandſon 


by his daughter, riſes in arms 
for Bruce 397, Made Regent 
16. Sought for to be ſlain 394 
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Rodatdus: thurders Culenus 
Rock iſle "oY 
mom for? 
- fer to” 


Raufcheſtria, i. J. Roche» 


_— Britain 157 
hd — Vicks kets 56. 
an ets 
Komen er — 5 fact in 
Britain before their 
(184 


Rona 

Ready 15 f pade 43 

Rolland 4 ter dfcovers a 
treathery againſt Robert Bruce 

362 

Ro land's valour, be overcomes 
Gilcolumb 333 >? 

Roſs and its mobi hl 

Rothſay caſtle 33 

Rotti ile g 

Rous-Oy ̃ 

Round ine 35 der 

Rudana ile 36 

Rum NE 225 oF dune, wich 
Ing fowl #. 


wh 01 N 
* EP . 
Sacred o. Cleirach ile # 10 


e ee 


daga iſes;"hs" 
aal e x not eaſy es be undete 
ſtood 59 


< 

SanRerr "le 49 

Sanda iſle e 

Scandiany, 27 

daturnals, old feaſts retained or 

Saxe or Abel ile; 1 

Saxons kill the Engl able 
treac Overcome 
the Normans 96. Worſted by 


Pits, Scots, and Britons 201. 


Cruel in wars 196, Not faith - 
* H 
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LA. 198. 5 
cheee Kings 20. 

Mm aifle 38 heb | 

Scarba le 33 ' 


Scham caſtle FY | = 


4 * | 
244 205 The nature 


8 50. The 
ee de called Pomona _.. - 


Schools public; erected by James I. 


Scots, their fabulous © 65 | 
Scots and Picts unite para the 


Nomans 14 

Soots and Biſons orerchrown b) by 
the Saxoneg/2t1 

Scots and Britons unit 4 
the Pits and Saxons 212 

n 7 in 
Germany 21 

Scots have terms of im- 
poſed upom them by the Bnglih | 
232 

89 | freed from the juif. 

the Englith 313 


Scots ey an ancient privilege, 
not to be cited to Rome 325 | 
Scors 8 by their 


Seo of Grna and Sam of Albion 


83 "FF Scots 


Roman general, and baniſhed 
out of their country 172 
Scottiſh Kings — travelled 
dver their kingdoms themſelves 
*. adminiſter juſtice 165 
np in Claudian, to be 
| Scutabrigantes 102 
1 40 
Sea-monka, an i boding fih 23 5 
Secla, or Seil iſle 34 
Senna iſle 40 
Severn river 32 | * 
Severus's wall 1 58. is 3 
tion againſt the Britons 6. 
Seuna, or Suin iſle Nei eaten 
r Wund ' 
Shevi iſle 41 
1 fair, yet wild ; in . 
A Their fat good to to eat ib. 
; Siapins-Oy, an iſle 49 
Sicambri, who 10 
Sigrama iſles, — * Call 4 oy 
Silya or Yew 
' Silures, wha 83 
Simon Breccus 229 
e valour againſt the 2 


— 
Solwa - <tr | Zh 
Spain Hath — names 286. 


Spaniards, a.colony of them come 


into Ireland 125 Inhabited the 
92 eſt part of Win 68. Sub- 
— to che e ot 3 


Spry river 27 


o 36 
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Taodunum, 1 2 ID 


e . 


Stanmore, whence ſo calied 294- 
The croſs there 16. 
Stags fright the Englim 373... 


1 or Dunſtaffnage 


8 * Earl of Bologne, ſeizes 
N op the kingdom of England goF- 308. 
' notwithſtanding Had he 
- an oath to Queen 
irling county 2 
Sterling money 33 
Stinſiax riyer 9g 
Strathnavern 28. 186 


as, ths Gans of ffce29/ 


Stuarts, their 
Was . 


tuart, Regent 37 
Succeſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, te en At 


Suilſker iſle 
Ne . pls, = 
rows ta Wr e 
| a l. 3 4n 
Sutherl 9 
e 
e comes into Scot- 


| 3 fm: He . diſtributes three 


to bis three ſons 279. 
e comes again Into 


250. He is gverthrown 26 


A uy 


TRAP who 274 
Thanet iſle 117 
Tanaſta iſle 35 


1 
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Taranſa iſle 40 . . 
e 35 2 af 
ary promontory 29 
Tay, the greateſt river in Scotland 
24 
Temple of Terminus 20 
Teviotdale 17 


12 f 
ans, Eiſtor, W ea V 


Thomas Becket promotes eccleſia- 
ſtical ambition in England 327 
Thomas 3 deſi the 


King's tutor 3 364. Marches 
with an land 365. 
Is poiſoned * 382 
Tine river 18 
Titles of honour 274 
Tithes of eceleſiaſtics 187 
Titen, or Tirriſe iſle 3 
2 an . IR 
i 
Trajedtus, Paſlage, or Naport -iſle 
Til. - Archbi * commen- 
= „ 
A 
Trebellius Maximus * ins 
Tree iſle 34 . 
Tributes, or impoſitions, of 


them nibbled away FD Teng 
lectors, who are 1 
pert 459 2 ut re- 
mitted 460 a 

Trimarchia 103 

Trojans, Greeks by deſcent 61. 
Many pretend deri- 
ved from them 62 

Tronta iſle 38 


Varro, Plato, te. too 


Twentieth part taxed. in Scotland 
Tyana iſle 34 (459 
Tyranny, its root cut by: Finnanus, 
oo how 136 WY, 
yrants avarice ring richer 
ſort to W ends 142 


V. 
ile 10 
Va and 7allis iſle 48 | 
Vanora, King Arthur's wife, not 
true to him 2 
Vallia 82 1 
too inquiſitive 
about words 4 A 
Vaterſa iſle 39 
VeRtius Bolanus in Britain 115 
ey ns who 25 
enta Belgarum 13, 
Vera iſle. - See Wrer.Oy 49 . 
Vervedrum promontory 29 
Veſter iſle, See Weſter- WF 
Vexa iſle 41 
Viccall iſle ib, 


Victorinus ſent into Britain hom 


Rome 176 


 Vidogara 18. b, Loch-Rya 


"op a French general in 
Vigils or watches, neceſſary in 


camps and armies 417 
Vikeran iſle, or Na-whoker 34 
Virid, or Green iſles, vis. Charn 


More, and Charn” Beg, the 


and the leſs 37 


Vitellius, a Saxon commander, 
flain by the Scots 311 - 
Vituline, or Gawin ifle 34 


Viſt, or Uyilts iſle 40 


Trace bevxixt the French, Eng- Uk iſle 36 


liſh, and Scots 420 
Tweeddale 17 .. 
Tweed river th. 


Tas 
a Tores who 31 


Tore Longs his ſtory 383. 


He ſtirs up Baliol to invade 
384 


Voadicea, coctmencees of the- 


Britons — 8 | 
Vonneda iſle 
3 » pf a monk, made King 
* 192. — 
F Sends to engiſt 
the r 2. Overthrows 
the Scots, and is flain 193 


Vortimer, Ling of the Brions, re. 
1X2 ness 
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league with. the Scots W 


Uridich iſle 34 

Uſabreſt ifle 35 

Uter ſucceeds! his brother in Bri- 
- tain 199. His ftory and flagi- 
tious fact 200 

Utility ſometimes preferred before 
— in 8 courts 449 l 


W, a letter h 0 be pronounced 
but by I germanize 25% 
Waes iſle 48 I 
Wales, how anciently divided 17. 
Wall. 85e Severus, Adrian 5 
Wallace, or Wallis, his ſtory 10% N 

Made Regent, and takes m 
laces from the Engliſh in Scot- 
and 342. Grün gen * — 


hate, ths of Beate gan aid 5 


fight him 3 SEnvied the 
| — nobles 1h  Hath' 4-8 
28 in the * with Bruce. 
Diſmiſſes his army 
| Tuned by King Edward 115 
Refuſed to 4— obedience to 
him 13. Betrayed to Edward 
by a falſe friend 352. By whom. 
he we rang hanged, and * 
tered 7 
Walowithia 83 
Walfch, or Welſch, whet it den- 
_ © fies in German 92 F 
Walter, Steward of all Scotland 


Waker, the ſon of Murdo, impri- ' 


ed 457 
Wardftips, their origin and na- 
ture 274 | 


Mar, pretence of the holy war bs” 
zens the limple of r money 
Waterſa iſle 39 "(479 
Wenters le th. | 


Whales, 


eights corrected 467 
Weſter-Oy, or W yer-Oy 
plenty of them about the 


Whales-Oy ifle 50 


Whey, the Britons 31 
White battle, what 366 

Wife of Ale Ian Seton, her 
ſpeech to her huſband, encoura- 
ing him to part with his ſons, 
rather than the town of Bervfick 


I 


— 40% 


| V wien et bad ef Dots 


1 
Wällam Doug e 


Natz of G ad .A. ö Rei 
ter - 


x0 im 222 fe raſfians 


at Dantzick 36 


William M of Tullibapdine 
ien Moray of Tx t 360 
E 
367 VN 


5 * Tt fre Spaijanh for dou» 


| v. 5 
Yew iſle | 
en * 
Z. 


Zeal, or Vel iſland 4 
Zeland, or Shetland iſles 16. 


Zeviot, or Cheviat, hills ar moun· 


tains 17 


An 


(ile Lewis 41 


. 


An INDEX of the. PRINCIPAL Marrrx⸗ 
contained in the Second Volume. = 


* Huntly ak priſoner 
the Earl of Murray 337 


Pope's agate: in Eng- 


Fn Duke of Albany, 
ther to James III. taken by the 
Zogliſh 16. But ſbon releaſed 5. 
| — — priſoner to Edin- 

caſtle 88, Whence he 

| — made his — 1b. And 

coming to the 1 England, 

ſolicits him to 94. 

18 A by the Scots, — 

th chief government be- 

ſtowed po him 96. He re- 
ſtores his 

free 
He falls 


on of the kingdom 35. 
n into diſprace, 


and dies in France 101 
Alexander, the fon of Alexander 
of Albany 76. 


Jin * army 105 
aid 
in 

taken priſoner, he taken him pri- 
== captive. he was be 


brother James to the 


Alexander Forbes a0 by Adam 
Gordon 


Alexander, Karl of Crawfurd, de- 
ſerts Douglas, and ſubmits to 


the King 43 
Alexander, Earl of Glencairn; ba- 
niſhed 341. A geperal in the 


Alexander Home tee into 
England 131. He brings his 
* off — from Flowdon- 

| 199. is great authori 
145. Accuſed by H m4 
150. Sides with the een 

. edaciled to the Regent, and re- 
turns 151, 2. He raiſes an in- 
ſurrection 152. His goods con- 
fiſcated, he is taken and behead- 
ed-154 

Alexander Home, as a » 
takes the. coronation-oa 

yet a child 399. He 


general of the King's army 


407: re A . Hl 
to the 
caſtle — Ar bac | 
. Engliſh 4 He is _ in — 
council de rebels Ta- 
ken priſoner, but by - N 
in of his friends releaſed 18. 
Alexander Haliburton wounded and 
dies 297 


Alexander Livingfioh made ſu- 
—.— . or regent 8 


; wk or in . 3 
fe pa w Cricht To 


Chancellor 5. The King taken 
out of his hands 11. Reconci- 
led to the Chancellor 13. 1 
Lays down his office 20. . 
- brought 


n 


t to his trial, and re- 


derten he fon 0 William Li- 
priſoner 468 


Alexander te 


of the 
power of the Guiſes in France, 
not without cauſe 221 


Anti-aſſemblies in Scotland, two. 


|  _ 
Alexander Lindy 99 A- Anthony « ol lain * David 


lexander Ogilvie 22 


Alexander Seton ſent to Berwick 
ohh Having no hopes of re- 


he ſurrenders up the town 


A n to 


. 
En 133 
Archibald Do 


Home 156 . 
him from a war with 


Diodes his gems forks 
1. His — anſwer to 
the Chancellor 6. His death 


to the Engliſh 392 Pl 
Alexander Archbiſhop 'of ibald Douglas s oration to the- 
St Andrew's, ſlain at -Flowdan. . nobles againſt the King's evil 
Alnwick caſtle taken 26 (fight 144 counſellors go. With the effects 
U ere ee e . - thereof 92 . . 
— Archibald  Douglas's e 
N. wo tp the . diſſuading 
* * oa or Breton, oe ſto- the 2 — 135 
2 Slain by Thomas How- ITE. 
, the 2 admiral 130 —— — in —— 
ae, . 136. He marries the widow 
1885 He diſagrees with Dou- James IV, 1 Accuſed 
15 N by Hepburn 150. Takes Edin- 


Andrew Ker beaten by the Duke 
of Norfolk 269 


Andrew Forman ſent into „England 


and France ames IV. 
He hath a — many — 


referments 144. He! is aceuſed 
— Hepburn 150. Mediates for 


1 3 : 
| Earl of Rothes, baniſhed 
22 Wood faithful to Kin 
james III. 106. Admiral o 
the Scots navy ib. 
to james IV. 108. Overcomes 


the Engliſh in one ſearhght 3. | 


and alſo in a ſecond 109 
Es Goon of ſpeech 

His agai a 
clin King 342. He is wound- 


rows kate, _—__ the 


Reconciled 


burgh, but A up the 

vernment f 157. . 
into En 12 151. 
from France er, England nt — 
Scotland 168. Oppoſed by his 


wife ib. Choſen one of the 
vernors of King and kin 


- fide with the nobles 225. He 
beats the Engliſh 22 f 
Archbiſhop of St An 3 (with 


the biſhop of Aberdeen) impri- 
ſoned 168 - 
Archbiſhop of & Andrew's ecu: 


S 


"Aſlaſſins of King Henry labour to 


2 2 
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ted as acceſſory to the King and -Bull's head put upon a man's heres 

4 t's murders 40 tofore a ſign of death in Scot- 

= A mm Gand, n 
N | 


ers 3 3 OOS £0288: 5 
Arrogance the uſual companion of 7 .... 
bs power 26 | Calen Campbell, with two others, 
Arthur, the ſon of Henry VIII. of choſen governor of the King and 


England, marries Katharine, the kingdom 169. He is ſent a- 
LIufanta of Spain 22 Faint ow) 


a — 


0 all nations 30 


_ impute the parricide. to Murray 
and Morton 366 DI ASAT 18 


| = . r | - 

þ n f 7 the +... 
Kin 6. She marries John 
. Earl of Athol, the: King's am- 2 

< | 1 be 9 el * 


eg d . 
ene Bt: ..,, 1-1. { 


ner 473. 
"Scotland 


nas 
* 


Engliſ King to the Scots 192 i 
iter a d Gele court- 
favour beſore truth 3 | 
Black money, what 99 a 
Blackneſs þerrayed..w dhe Hamil _ 
tons 497 . bla aories:; 77” 
ds. creep into. fauour at court 3. 
heir againſt the Ken- 
nedys 4. They carry the Ki 


King * 
to Edinburgh, and FR ſon 
themſelves by grezing the King's 
pardan 24. Their greatneſs oc- 
caſions 7 6- | | » 4 
Brigids, or Bride's church burnt 70 


* 


IN D E X ef he 
. Denmark, the King thereof bar- 


King 1636. ains with the ambaſſidor of 
Crichton ſent. ambaſſador into "' Scotland; to quit his right to 
\ France 25 th iſlands about Scotland 77 


Crock; the French ambaſſador, Deſſius; general of the French 


- difkkes: the Queen's" marriage forces in Scotland 250. Called 
with Bothwell 378; rr - —_ by the King of France 
- + ates a-peace 32 


Dold, Lord of the Z#budz, is 

left by his wife 47. Sends a- 

wht dt 
Afﬀer the Kin 


| — aal 4 Rex again 


gg . 
oo the Exel t 

furd e ,u 9387 He r 

his caſtle; with the amber there- Dun 


-* of »2491 His "fout ebaraftet © 


23% 88 | 1 by che Regent b 
Dons Dovglm, w with Kis drothet — priſe, with be wand how 
William,; 17 * + 466, e. fituntio x ang | 


| David-Hamilwn deferids the ths Why b led 46% 
of theymfpet 2333 Deudan, eneyties e the Gor: 
David Panater, or Painter op ⁰ 0 " duly, 10 n 
<a} — — KBB 1. | ; Wa — 1027 Won 8 
Kin Frünce 2 a MC LESS 
born a mu 8 his era EGinburgb, how feated 42. 4 


2 5 2 — convention held at ohe cal 
to e Seottiſh Wai 
20 = : | 
Scots, Flat death Eng 

to enter their city 


450 
9211 77255 ſlain Fre ä Edward, 'Duke of York; calls 
David Struiton, or Straton, bark himſelf King of Eagland 54 
© for a Lutheran 191 Edward IV. of d makes 


peace 


exiles, not Hamifton, 


all noe dude the 


SI] = - 
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eace with Scots g6. He 

275 He — the founda- 
tion o 

1 VL off =, aw hape- 

death 261 


. — what 31 
Elbeuff, Marquis af, fiays with 
the Queen in Segtland 316 
Eliſabeth, Queen of England, ſends 
. gid do the Fran 17 — 
in Scotland 301. rave 
oration ta the badi = the 
Queen of Scqts 320. She, in 
xt, adopts, the? cauſe of the 
E 
ters tp t ta deſer the 
r of the Wa, e 4 
er other letters ta 
break gff the courſe af his victo- 
ries 412, She 15 informed by the 
Regent, that the 2 af their 


22 r 2s the 
her hu ** he 
2 Ln to the - nobles; of 


Scatland, to receive their 

again 433. Their anſwer to her 
letters — . be 2 pi- 
rac e 7. 
| abe demands ngliſh 2 - 
tives to be 1 up to her 


Ja cs 458. She is made arbi- 
| tween the parties in Scot - 

61. Some oof ber council 
would have King James ſent i i 
to England 481. 
Seats refuſe. to do 488. She fa- 
vours the 's.cauſe moſt, = 
is (politicly) flow in her aid 499 
Autan! from France * — 
8 to müde way 


Englih Rs in Scotland 48. 

the Scots 30. 
A of ihe Sat en their 
own 49 Their horſes 
ae in Scotland 162. 
15 on „Scott 197. 
OL 


re re the K 


dicators of 


2 ts ben 


and the 1555 of Scots were 


rien jodg 


_ reſtored to libetty out of 
hands of the 8 


Enter Scotland again 223. Are 
1 enter 243. 
nt a great o- 
my 247. 
again 249. and LIP 
James las i6 


vail againſt 


English fleet attempt the Orcades 


Send aid to the reformers 
Aſſiſt the vin- 
and Regent's 


anc . Queen's 
9 Eli- 


272. 
in Scotland 2 2 


murderets, a 


ef ts. Sts 


land, but ſoon diſuſed 186 et 


Flattonys the peſt of great families 
Francis. King of France, 


the 
help of the King of England; 
the 
ds 190. He 
ſends the Earl: of Lennox into 
Scotland 211, Ts alienated from. 


Lennox 239. Sends . 


ry into Scotland 228 


Francis II. of France, ſends L A- 


bros into Scotland 291. He is 
inſluenced by, and is 2 the 


th 310 


— Duke of Guiſe, curator 


of the kin of Scotland 260. 


n of the Po 
r 


> Franciſcans,, or begging Friars, 


their wealth 280 


France, its miſerable ſtate 309 
Its King, Francis, ; 


romiles to 


Aid the Scots of the 


ueen's — 
tion 453. and the Scots rebels 


Hun pon What grounds he 
it 
10. 3 1 , 


Fraſer's 


nter Scotland 


[eftroyed, 


| N His 


} 


INDE 


Fraſer's family almoſt extinct 227 

Friendſhip with princes far off, 
ſometimes ſafer than with thoſe 
nearer home 16 

French and Scots ſoldiers mutiny 

2284. Their auxiliaries. in Scot- 

land cannot forbear their wonted 


- Fa g 300. Their ſoldiers 


kill che governor of Edinburgh, 

with ſome of the citizens 254. 
They deſign to ſurpriſe H 

_dington ib. They are ditguſted 
by the Scots 255. They and the 

Engliſh in Scbfland agree 256. 

he into their own coun- 

y ib. 

French King ſends. auxiliaries to 
_ . ſtrengthen the Regent 290 
French ambaſſadors demands from 

the reformed 291 
French, their contumelious pride 
The aint ſome of the Scots 300. 
e 


ir deſign to eſtabliſh' tyranny . 


F n ambaſſadsr, buſy between 
the Queen and the Royaliſts 404. 
pon the Queen's overthrow, 
he Fils away 409 
French leave Stotland by conſent 308 
French ſhip ſent with proviſion and 
© ammunition into Scotland, ta- 
ken by the Royaliſts 487 
Friars Mendicants, mercenaries to 
72 prieſts and curates 440. 
heir opinions, and why Man. 
ducants, rather than Mendicants 
280 | . 4 


\ 


7 Su 2 
Galeatius Sforza flain by his uncle 
22 
Gin Dunbar, the King's tutor, 
| made chancellor 790 
Gavin Douglas called Archbiſhop 
of St Andrew's 144 
Gavin Hamilton committed to pri- 
. . fon 328 
George Buchanan, impriſoned for 
a re! ligion, Hopes out of his 


/ 


oa e 


X df che 
e ee Whilſt His 


keepers were 197 He is 
WI others, 


ſent in 2 

into England 42 
George, becher to the Earl of 
Doug) 'as, made Earl of Ormond 
© Comme ids the forces a- 
aint Englard 29. Extolled for 
his victory over them 31. De- 
clared a public enemy 42. Be- 

e Ye, ey of 

ree Douglas, Earl of Angus 
iN His e fact 56. 
"He is againſt the ' Queen-mo- 
Ther 7. His bold and unwor- 


y ſpeech to the King 173 
Fae Douglas, the Regent” 5 


7 brother 403. Delivers 
the Queen out of priſon 16. 
George Gordon ſent with an army 
un; ainſt England 201. The 
"King's hatred againſt him 202. 
Accuſed and impriſoned 263. 
Releaſed 264. Studies to raiſe 
commotions 326. Privy to the 
-- conſpiracy againſt Murray 332. 
Condemned for treaſon 3 
', Reſtored by the Queen tis 
former dign gnity 341. bier of 
the Queen's faction 393 
Geh e Leſlie, Earl of Rethes, ſent 
am baſtador into France 250. 
There poſoned, as it was belie- 
George Ruthven flain 491 (ved 272 
A Wiſhart preacher of the 
; Sit 232. Perſecuted by Car- 
Beton againſt the ore 
mind 234. Foretells che death of 
Cardinal Beton 237. His pious 


and Chriſtian deportment before, 


and at his martyrdom 235. Cc. 
Giles, tutelary god of Edinburgh, 


his ſhew affronted 274 


Gilbert Kennedy ſlain by the com- 


mand of James Hamilton 175. 


A man of great pitit: tb. 
"Gilbert, Kenped ws 75 conſtancy | in 
210 
Carl of Caffilis, 
ſent 


ov 


887 


. — — 
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ſent ambaſſador into France 270. 

le dies there, not without the 

ſuſpicion of poiſon 272. Gilbert, 
his ſon, choſen. jud e in Bothwell's 
caſe, but excuſes himſelf 372 

Gileſpie Campbell an actor 5 the 
reformation 282. Recalled Tel 
threatening —_ by 

geen. 

Gileſpic, Earl of, Ayl, bani ſhed 
345. His 
to the tee 
General of. her army 407. Re- 
fuſes to own himſelf a ſubje& to 


the King 426. The Regent re- 


ceives him into favour, and he 

is in great authority 427 
The Biſhop of Glaſgow et 

by a, voice from heaven. 26 
Gordons at feud with the Forbeſes 


494 

Gordon an enemy to Mearns 327. 
He labours to deſtroy him 329. 
His deſign againſt him, at one 
time, wonderfully prevented 
332. His bold attempt againſt 
the Queen herſelf 334 


Gray hath the chief command in 


Scotland againſt the French 305% 
Groom in a ſſable, his bald attempt 


on James Hamilton, in revenge 


. of. his maſter's death 176, 7 


For which he is put to death 5 ; 


Guiſes, their defire. to . haſten the 
ie of Mary 3 the Dau- 


| fy over-great 
—_ uſpected 76. They de- 
fign Scotland, 5 a N ſor 
their family 3 ſeek 
to deſtroy 3 Rarl of urray, 
3 ry 331 
Guns, . e. nce of iron, 
when firſt adi tian 55 


egg de deferred Fu the. + Ss 

266, 

Hamilton ,leaves the party of the 
Dovglaſſes 45. | 


| bes | h 
forces are Wo 


Hamiltonians willing to free the 
Queen out of priſon 402. Over- 
. thrown in battle, and ſome of 
them taken priſoners 409. They 
meet at — in behalf of 
Queen Mary 
Henry VI. a, Mo the obi 
ty, and advances upſtarts 49. A 
conſpira 20808, him by the 
; nobles land 16. He is 
taken by the Bak e of York, and 
brought 232 53. He, fies 
into and Joins battle 
with Edward 1 . and is oyer- 
come 56, Returns privately to 
England, and is taken 57 
Henry VII. ſucceeds Richard III. 
who was ſlain in battle gg. He 
denounces war againſt France 
126. Deſires to make a 
petual league with the Scots 
100. Marries * 2 | 
Margaret to lame 124. 
War — againſt him by 
ames, as he was beßeging 
2 2. — Se 
.- mons aud kingly anſwer to 
heralds 132 gr 
Heng VIII. defired che exiled 
a Douglaſles may be reſtored 1 
By the French ambaſſador; 
deſires a; peace with the. Now 
188. L's ſends N 


| books of 98232 to 
192. e (98. [ay had 


3 violated the law of nations, — 


upon them, takes Leh. 25 
burns 217. is 
227. His 


general perſuades. the Scots to 
peace 244. Gives the Scots a 


great overthrow 24. 
Henry of France ſe ſome Ger- 
FN o. He 


U s the, Regent by Tubtilty 


Hain Stewart comes out of Eng 
land into Scotland 339. Made 
3x22 Duke 


IN D EE X ef he 


Punke of Rothe ſay, and Earl ef 
Roſs, by the Queen of Scots 

343. At which many. of the no- 
les are diſguſted 3 He 

marries the we peri ib. Naß 

ly diſreſſ 

of his own- 2 35 


draws from court 78. Is poifon- 


ed, but overcomes it the 


firen gth of bis youth A 
defign to 4 Bim en 

1s a ually murdered 

*. * aaf 5 N= 3 


Hepburn (John) inſinuates himſelf 
into the new Regent: 
Herris hanged —.— Douglas 38 
HD Kennedy, his MI erg an- 
Wer 174 
Home caſtle Firretideted © to the 
. — liſh 4 5 
N overthrown by James Earl 
array, taken and pardoned 


3 37 


Part of FOO ans” to 
yr 8 From France, 
bs with ths rel rmers 2 | 


FE. Stuart; natural fon of 


| 23 af ou to his fiſter Mary 


Wende W Ley ot a 
3 55 


Made Eafl bf Mar, T's 


' "by King 


| or wk 3 in the Queen's chapel 
fi 


terwards of Murray 325, 6 
Fee Murtay 


ames Balfour, — of Kdin- 
5 burgh caſtle veen 388. 
| He brite, inflxreBions 7 415 
James Culen taken and ew 


for his crimes 487 
r, the Dou- 


James, ſurnamell Cy 
| 8 dend, ſutceeds to 


ri the earldom 17. 


He dies 18 

James Douglas made Earl, When 
William Douglas his. father was 
| Main 40. He accuſes the King 


S 


a — vides 
His private charge 
_ mands the King's army againſt 


concerning the 
points o 
mameful fight, vanity, an and i in- 


add *fi6bles of eſs 76. 


Proclaimed a — enemy 4.2. 


es Beatrix, his brother's 


| widow. ib, perſuaded to à re- 
' otiliation! 
which he refaſes 5. Being for- 
a 44 | 


wich the King, 
ſaken by his friends, he applies 


to En land Fer aid 44. a | 5 Me 

| Donal 
faken by his wiſe 16. 1 

Jaihes Douglas, Fart of Motton, 


the Hlander 40, 


and Alexander Hot, take the 
-coronation-oath for K. James VI. 
in his fnitority- 4990 He got 
for the commonweal 

400. Com- 


- the Queen, 30% Goes into 
England with the Regent 412. 
Sent ambaſſador into England 
62. His chearfulneſs do en- 

unter che enemy 486. Taken 
© eigen And then takes bim 
1 whoſe captive he was 


James Faliburron raked. p Fer 


** 
James Hamiltoh, Eatl of Arran, 
ere under james IV. 
He plunders KnockFergus 


27 in Tietand 715. At lf fails or 
8 3 128. Is chöſen R 


| Archibald 
wh, +4 iy. if = 


n 27. — | 


pada Xx. "Tat His vpition 
-controverted 
religion 213. His 


conſtaney 423. Remißß in the 


cCeaſe of George Wihhart 234. 


Corrupted avarice 258, 


Made Duke * Chaſtelherault 
260. Put from his regency ib, 
Returns 


France 419. En- 
een Eli. 
to make him 


ut without 4 
8 ig, 


deavours to en 
ſabeth of E 
Regent 16. 


8 ti | 


1b. He ſubmits 0 the Regent 
42 
2 Hamilton fon m the Arch- 
biſhop of St Andrew's his ſiſter, 
treachetvuſly © ſhoots' Murray, 
and kills him 441 
* Hamilton, u baſtard; bro- 
1 2 100 the Earl of Arran, cho- 


againſt the Lutherans 
N is tried, condemned, 
13 executed 200 


ar Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
committed to — — 1. 
195. 
rival to Tp Rarl of Lennox * 
Called out of France by the 
Qsgeen 341. ' Divorced from his 
former wife 356. 
ſchedule from the nobility about 
his marriage with the "Queen 
374. 3 and marries the 
 Queeh 377. Outlawed 341 


Aceuſed — the King's murder J 


His mock-trial 37 2. 


* EY to An 


| is challenge — 
of 1 He flies 395. 
dies diſtracted in Denmark 400 

Janes Kennedy, Archbiſhop; an 
adverſary to the Douglaſſes 21. 
Retires hom a corrupt court 26, 

Diſullpws the faction of the 

- | Queeti-mother 58. His oration, 

| that women bught not to 
60. Cc. His praiſe, deat and 
character 73 

Janes Kennedy baude a vaſt p 


Janes Livingſton = do death by 
laſſian facti 


on 2 
jan 1 1 aer of him 
land Macgill Aut with others, 
7 5 adot into England 414, 

402 |» 
James Meiste unjutly pot to 
death 327 
James, Earl of Murray, appointed 
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Procures a 


And 


vicegerent 187. Settles the hor- 


ders 183. Sent into France 
191 . ei n 
— of , refuſes to 


' aſſociate with the Queen and 
Bothwell 386. But chuſes ra- 
ther to leave the land 16. He 

—.— from — is made 
Regent 397. is reſolute 
| ſpesch 464, He meets the Kin 

-_ England! ambafladop at York 
| Waylaid by his enemies 
: 7 his jour 16. Ooes to Lon- 

don' ; | he manages the 
"Accu againſt * 
Wlence bene, e 
and his tranſactions there ap- 
proved in Scotland 426. He is 
deſerted by his friends 439. Too 
.. careleſs of himſelf Killed 

by one of the Hamiltons 442. 
- His laudable character 44323ç- 
ames Murray offers to encounter 
Bothwell hand to hand 373 

s Sandeland ambaſſador from 
— — to France 309. Sent 
ainſt the thieves ac. Carries 
tions from the reformets 

acen Regent 2 
Janes Srv marries lag. wi- 
dow of yn I. 9 bd 


r 
James Stuart the Queen” $ brother, 


— the Enpliſt-to a retreat 2 1. 

threatening letters ſent 
kim by the Queen 283. An 
Actor in reforming religion 284. 
Made Earl of Mar and N 
326. Sw Murray 


Jews ita Wy the noni. 


128 F Fatuus, what ab 
1 — — 4 
m noto ones 18 f 
Joan Douglas, a fine woman, un- 
jaſtly put to death"196 - ; 
John, ſon of Alexander, brother 
to James III. Deke of Albany, 
ey Regent when in EW 
146 


IN D. EX 


iS He arrives in Scotland 
1 — Gets the Queen-mother 
into his power 151. Goes into 
France, appointing governors in 
his abſence 155. Returns to 
Scotland 166. Raiſes an army 
9 England, but makes a 
159. Goes again into 
| — whence he returns with 
x — * navy 162. Marches in- 
to England, and aſſaults Werk 
- [caſtle 166. Goes the third time 
into France, and his power is 
vacated. in his abſence 167 - 
John Erſkine ſent ambaſſador into 
France 191. Of the Queen's 
faction 249. Made governor of 
Edinburgh caſtle 262. Sent 
am or into France 270 
Ichn, brother to King James II. 
e 2 
Erſkine favours the s- 
tion 277. Afraid of the 
_ Ragene 282. Beats the rebels 
out of Stirling 491. Chen 
| Regent 492, Straitens Edin- 


burg 
— — 2 captain of e 
ERGO 183 
John, Earl of Athol, marries Beds 
trix Douglas 47. He and his 
wife taken priſonere by Donald 


70 
Join Cockburn of Ormiſton wourid- 
ed, and taken by Bothwell 296 
Jabn, Earl of Douglas s brother, 
made Baron of Balveny 27. Pro- 
_ 2laimed a public enemy 42 
John Damiot, a conjurer, foretells 
David Riazio's death 333 
John Forbes, condemned and be- 
headed 196 
John Fleming, the Queen? $ 
nor of Dunbrition caſtle, when 
it was ſurpriſed - 468. He e- 
ſcapes, but bis wife is well 
treated hy the Regent 76. 


NOOR f en 
2 © rel. 3 


0 


of the 8 


John Hertris, undeſervedly put to 
death by the Douglaſſes * 

John Hep urn, powerful and 39. 

tious 147. His feud with the 

a _— 4 him- 
elf into t gent 14 

Accuſes — * e, — 

— OAT 

Hamilton, 
a 22 245+ A ac ace 


John, Jn Hils troubled "ig con- 
ſcience- for the King's murder, 
. diſcovery his accomplices 470, 
1 Kennedy made one of 
a, a guardians or tutors 68 
John Knox preaches to reclaim 
thoſe that killed Cardinal Beton 
1 His ſermon to the people 
of Perth, for, the reformation, 
280. Upon which they deſtroy 
Popiſn ib. His encou- 
1 raging -þ ſermon to the reformers 


rling His ſermon at 
King Jam ane Ui 's inauguration 


98 
Joka II. lays the foundation. of 
tyrranny in Portugal 109 
Jobs Leſlie privy to the conſpi acy 
againſt James Earl. of N 
okn Melvil put to death. 227+; 1 
John Earl of Mar, brother to 
James III. put ta death, by o- 


Nr 


Johs Muderach taken 264 
John Monluck, Biſhop of Valence, 
in Scotland 303 
John Maxwell of Herris 1 
from the reformers 347. Made 
ba by the Regent, but re- 
d without pence. authority 


Joho Earl of Mar, " commander 


in the King's army, 407 
John Scot, his wonderful ful .abſti- 
nence from food, and e 


184. Cc. 17317 L * 
— John 


* 
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John Ramſay preſerved” by the 


King 93. - Proves an evil coun- 
ſellor to James III. 101 
John Stuart, Earl of Lennox, re- 
yolts from the Regent 153. but 
is again received into favour 76. 
He endeavours to take the King 
from the Douglaſſes, and is 
ſlain 174 
John Stuart, Earl of Athol, ſent 
againſt John Muderach 264 
John Windram ſecretly favours the 
_ cauſe of true religion 234 
oan Douglas, and her huſband, 
"thelp miſerable ends 196 
Joan, the wife of ames I. her 
manly fact 4.” Put in priſon 
with her huſband 9. Her death 


rants Romer taken 166 
Junius Brutus 477 


Katharine Medici after her ſon's 
death, undertakes” the govern- 
ment 312 

Kingly "government, ” "what 472: 


ts origin 7 
Kings, arg wires auclentiy not 
called Queens 63. They are 
inferior tõ the laws 423. If 
young, their fayours ſlippery 81 
King, deſiring to be rev on 
His hobſes,-* efideavours to ſet 
them one againſt another 98 


B rn Dh 
L'Abros, "a French general, would 

have all the 1 4 of Scotland 
- (deſtroyed | 
La Motte, 
+ AzMdor in Scotland 132. 


+ firſt female Regen 


Legate, a counterfeit Roman ond 


49 
Lent; obferved on a politic account 


only 338 
Leon $trozy, Admiral of he French 
leys in Scotland, to revenge 
the Cardinal's death 242 
Lewis XI. * the foundation of 
tyranny 10 | 
Lindfays an Uvies fight 21. 
The Lindſays prevail 23 
Lane perſecuted 196; gn, y 


M. 
Maclean axocnal by Dos * 7 
Magiſtrates, have — 7 


bodies; but not leer their con- 
ſeiences 279 

Man, an begun commaader a- 
Wo. the cots, ſlain in aghe 


Malcolm Fleming executed with 
_ 14 laſſes 17 


richton, who — PER * 
| Mar — Queen of E Tt de- 
livers her huſband Henry by 


force of arms 54. She flies into 
[ Jn and thence into $ran 
Mie, ' Siſter to Edward: of 
England, wife to Charles of 
Burgundy, endeavours to raiſe 
commotions in England 114 
Margaret daughter of Henry VII. 
matries James IV, 124. The 
t in Scotland 
144. After her huſband's death, 
ſhe marries Archibald Douglas 


15. / She flies 1 her huſband 
* 5 inw En 
che French King's am- 

He 


| land 151. but returns 
156. Diſple | with her huſ- 
band ib. Perſuades the Scots to 


[moves the Scots. to war i break wich the French 163. 


Yng land 6, 496410) 

de fight 407 | 

* ker eraly t to her 
own 88 22 

Laws in Scott few, ' beſides the 
decrees of the eſtates 186 


22 


but oppoſed chebein 'by _ 
French faction rg 
werte, the Earl of, . 
Scotland, with Ris character 307 
5 wife of James Fun 


bs 1 ſpirit 52 Siiv 1% 8181 F 


the goverment 262. 


Mary 


1 N b k x ef che. 


f —_ widow of the 
wks of 2888 marties 


tone IV 197 - Nn 


ſpoſſeſſeth the egent 200 


Ti os upon ber the, enſigns of 
Impaſes 


new taxes 364, Changes fer 


_- ancient. affability into arrogance 


278. Perſecutes the reformed, 


and is perfidious 28 


Makes a 
truce wich the e 287. 
The admpiniſtration of the go: 
vernment taken from her by pro- 
clamation 294. She dies in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh 309. Her 
diſpoſition and character ib. 


Mary ee Feats born 203. 


5 Fran s. wife zy, 
| From whence that 


Eng 
as the next heir, and aſſymed -- 


ins her reign 204. Hepry 
of England deſires her for his 
She is ſeat into 
rance 252. 


ſends letters, deſiring her 


a wife for his ſon 270. Am- 


baſſadors ſent thither for that 
Putpoſe,. of which ſome die 
there 270, 3. 
Dan 277. When Mary of 
died, ſhe carried herſelf 


tze royal arms of that kin 


moe reſoly 


A cunnin 


54555 
proceſ⸗ 


278. When ber, hyſband died, 
ves to return into Scot- 
land 311. 
Cardinal 313. She 
lays * of, <= 

23. igns a guard for her 
Fan Her unbecoming fa- 


miliarity with Davis Risi 340. 


She marries Henry Stuart 344. 


: She puni{hes David's homicides 


355. Her ſtrange proclamation 
Abant Rizzias death. 386. She 
brings forth James VI. 3, She 

oe by;all to he 2 
hand gg. A igcular 
Againſt - ber huſband's 
murderers —4 She marries 
Berbel :378,| The, French 
ambaſſador, and t the Scatti ſi no- 


of her hu 


VT MM 
— 


_ content 
uy _—_ 1 


| 1 395- 


2 ib. 
- and flies for 


dhe marries the 


8 cunning, 
the Queen 214. A. hic 


Her ſubtile anſwer to 
le juſtifies himſelf to the French 


Margeret Douglas 222. 
ted Begeny 459- Takes Brechin 


bles, diflike her marriage, 4. 
She frames an aſſociation againſt 


the nobles 495, wat the 


, 1 hex 397. 


272 leayes hand? gif- 
— with Bath- 
i 

8 
herſelf pl 22 393; Toyed 
guilty of hes huſband? 5 death by 
Hamilton deſigns 
r dehverance 494 She e 
ry dy is: by he 
* 
408. She endeayours b ad 

d 45 


to raiſe tumults in Sc 
| s % marry Howard 
| England 424. Contigged: Aide 


Lord Scroop's houſe 433. — 
faction garriſon Edinburgh, from 


whence they fally. ont  again® 


Morton 484 


Maſſacre deſigned in France by che 


Guiſes 319 


Matthew. Stuait, Karl of Lennox, 


marries Margaret Hamilton 113. 


Sent for out of France into Scot- 


land 211. . 212. 


cymvenied «by.. the 

about his e 
he riſes in arms, but is forced 
to agree. with the Regent 217. 


King 218. Ie worſted, and 
flies. into England, where he is 
kindly receiyed, and marries 


Ores- 
Hum by. a 


from . 


fall 46 


15 
dene Friars ald Mandu- 
Mercenary foldigrs change vith for 


tune 484 


Mal: Woems helps. the well 


5 46 
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thrown by order of the Lords 


313 | 

Monſter like an - hermaphrodite, 
born in Scotland 111 

Morton's large account of his ne- 
gotiation in England to the Re- 
gent 471. Ce. af 

Mother cruel | nd own children 
422 

Mourning garments, when firſt u- 
ſed in Scotland 195 


N. 

Norman Leſlie, his valour againſt 
the Engliſh 226. He ſurpriſes 
St Andrew's, and kills Cardinal 

Beton 239, 40 


O. 
Oration of Archbiſhop Kennedy, 
that the adminiſtration of the 
chief government is not to be 
committed to Queen-mothers 
60.—68 
Orkney, the Biſhop thereof, mar- 
ries the Queen to Bothwell 378 
Oſellius, a Frenchman, defirous of 


lory 269. Differs with the 
Scots nobles, but afterwards 
yields to them 76. 

P 


religion, by the conſpiracy of 
the prieſts 177 | 
Patrick Lindſay fides with the re- 
formers 285, Goes with the 
Regent into England 412 
Patrick Ruthven's magnanimi 
4. He kills David Rizio 76: 
He acquaints Murray with the 
conſpiracy againſt him 342 | 
Paul Mefane, or Meffen, preacher 
of the goſpel, troubled for reli- 
ion 273. Harboured by the 
inhabitants of Dundee 2 | 
Paul Terms ſent with aid from 
France to Scotland 255 
Peace confirmed with an intended 
affinity betwixt Scots and _ 
lih 89. But ſoon broken 75: 
Mediated for by the Scottiſh 
- nobility 94. Made between the 
French and Engliſh 256: Be- 
tween the reformers and the 
court 308 
Peter Muffat, a robber, executed 
148 
Peter Hialas, the King of Spain's 
- ambaſſador in England 120. His 
errand to ſolicit a match between 
Katharine of Spain, and Arthur, 
Henry's ſon 16. He mediates a 
ce between the Scots and the 
ngliſh 121 


Patrick Graham choſen Biſhop of Perkin Warbeck a notable impo- 


St Andrew's by his canons, in 


the room of James Kennedy 74. - 


Made Primate of Scotland by the 
Pope, but obſtructed by the 
courtiers 16. Hes labours to 
maintain -church-privileges 82. 
Is excommunicated; and forced 
to reſign his biſhopric 83. 84. 
And dies in prifon 85 
Patrick Gray one of thoſe who 
ſlew King — III. 105. Com- 
mitted to cuſtody 231 
Patrick Blackater flies from the 
Douglaſſes 170. He is treache- 
| rouſly flain by John Home #6. 


Patrick Hamilton put to death for 
Vol. II. 


ſtor 114. Set up by the Ducheſs 
of Burgundy to vex Henry 76. 
Sails out of England into Scot- 
land 115. Engages James IV. 
againſt Henry _ Marries Ka- 
tharin& the Earl of Huntley's 
daughter 118. Diſmiſſed out of 
Scotland 122. Taken and hang- 
ed in England 16. 
Prieſts, impoſtors 184. igno- 
rant; as 8 think the New Tea. 


ment was written by Martin bw 


ther 239. A prieft treacherous 
23. One betrays Queen Joan 
24. Another forges a will 20g 

+ © Princes 


— 


2 2 
” 4 


I:N D E 


Princes not ſlaves to thcir words 
28 

Prodigies on divers occaſions 367 

Proceis, ridiculous, againſt the 
King's murderers 36g. Procla- 
mation about the ſame 13. 

Proclamation, or ſchedule, of 
r II. drawn in contempt a- 

ut the ſtreets 40 


. of witches, how ful · 


filled 354 


Quadrantary rn what 277 
Quindecemvirat in Scotland 185 
Queens, anciently Kings wives 
not allowed to be ſo called 62 
Queens mother of James III. ſues 
the regency, witty her rea- 
' ſons 57. The Scots not willing 
to be governed by her 76. 
Queen-dowager fails into France 
258, Where ſhe labours to out 
the Regent of his government 
259. Hath the regency con- 
ferred upon her 260. The firſt 
female Regent in Scotland 262. 
Levies new taxes 264. But, 
becauſe of an inſurrection, de- 
fiſts from collecting them 265. 
Refuſes the propoſitions ſent her 
by the reformed 292. Prepares 
forces againſt them 282. Makes 
* a tempor agreement- with 
them 1b. Which ſhe endeavours 
to elude 283. Makes another 
truce with them 287, Repar- 
tees betwixt her and the reform- 
ed 290, 1, 2. Her death and 
. Character 3035 | 
een of Scots not to uſe the Eng- 
iſh arms, during Queen Eliſa- 
| beth's life 322 | 
Queen of Scots, one of their deaths 
100 
Qpen's party divide from the 
ing's 452. They ſend am- 


baſſadors to France and England 


for aid 36. 


X of the 


Queen Eliſabeth rejects them . 

Queſtion debated, whether a chief 
magiſtrate may be compelled by 
force to do his duty 322 


| R. 
Ralph Evers, his vain boaſt 22 
Ralph Sadler, ambaſſador from 
England about the marriage of 
Mary with King Henry's ſou 
207. He hears the Scots differ- 
ences,” and endeavours to com- 
ſe them 438 


Rebels, after Murray tbe Regent 


was dead, had ſeveral meetings 
394. They fend ambaſſadors to 
the Queen of England, to deſire 
a truce, but in vain 452. They 
ſolicit the French: and Spaniards 
for aid 461. Aſſault Leith 489. 
Surpriſe Stirling, but beaten out 
again 435. Attempt Jedburgh,' 
but repulſed and routed 494, 5 

Recognition, what 125 

Reformed religi the nobles) 
ſwear to maintain it in behalf of 
James VI. whilſt a child 399 

Reformed congregation in Scotland 
the firſt ſo called 275 

Reformers abrogate the Queen-Re- 
gent's power 294. They meet 
with difficulties in their work 
261. Are aſſiſted by the Eng- 
liſh 300 

Regent ſlain at Stirling 491 | 

Religion, the nobles arm for it in 
Scotland 281 | 

Rhingrave ſent - with aid by the 
French King into Scotland 250 

Richard, Duke of York, brings 
King Edward priſoner to Lon- 
don 53. Slain by the Queen 


Ward Colvil put to death by 
Douglas 32 

Robert Cochran of a tradeſman 
made a courtier 87. Taken by 


Douglas and committed to pri- 
Robert 


fon 92. 93 


5 ＋ 


Fg 


Robert Cuningham of the family 
of the Lennoxes, oppoſes Both- 
well 372 

Robert Earl of the Orcades, made 
one of the King's guardians 68 

Robert Pitcairn ſent ambaſſador in- 
to England 455. Queen Eliſa- 
beth's anſwer to his embaſly 457 

Robert Reid ſent ambaſſador into 
France 191. Poiſoned there 272 

Robert Semple kills Crichton 25 

Roſe, white, badge of the Yor 
faction 115 

Roxburgh town taken 50. 
caſtle taken 52 

Royaliſts overthrown in the north 


491 

Ruthven had the mayoralty of 
Perth. taken from him by the 
Cardinal 230 


Its 


8. 
Scottiſh parliament demoliſhes all 
- monaſteries 313 
Scottiſh crown ordered to be fent 
to the Dauphin of France 278 
Skirmiſh between the Engliſh and 
the French in Scotland 303 
Sorboniſts ſent into Scotland 291 
Stephen Bull overthrown by An- 
drew Wood 109 
Succeſſion, to whom the admini- 
ſtration of the government is to 
be committed, when the King 
is a minor 420 | 
Suſſex, the Earl of it commands 


an Engliſh army in Scotland 455 


T. 
A Tailor, his bold ſpeech 370 
Theodoſius, his memorable ſpeech 


473 
Thomas Boyd marries the eldeſt 
ſiſter of James III. 75, He 
is ſent ambaſſador into Norway 
77. Declared a public enemy 
79. He dies at Antwerp 80 
Thomas Ker waſtes England 444 
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Thomas Duchty, Or Doughty, an a 
impoſtor 185 
Thomas Howard, admiral of the 
Engliſh navy 130. General at 
Flowdon fight 138. Afterwards 
falls in diſgrace 142. His con- 
ſpiracy detected 437 a 
Thomas Randolph, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador in Scotland, de- 
mands the Engliſh exiles 445 * 
Thomas Wolſey a Cardinal, felf- 
ended and ambitious 164 
Thornton, Patrick, put to death 
for murder 47 
Tantallon caſtle beſieged by the 
King, and ſurrendered 183 
Trajan's remarkable ſpeech 473 
Triobolar faith, what 277 | 
Truce between the Scots and the 
Engliſh for ſeven years 9g 
Truce between the Queen-Regent 
and the reformers, and on what 
terms 287 


W. 
Wallace of Main lain in fight by 
the Engliſh 30 
Walter Mall martyred for religion 


2 

Warwick, Earl, overthrown by the 
Queen of England 54 

Werk caſtle deſcribed 166 

William Crichton chancellor '1. 
Deceived by the Queen, and her 
fon the King taken from him 4. 
He guides the King, after he 
had taken him in a wood, to 
his party 10. His death 47 

William Cecil, a prudent counſel- 
tor in England 3056. Sent am- 
baſſador into Scotland 6. 

William Crichton flain 257 | 

William Crichton outlawed; with 

his crimes 97 

William Douglas ſucceeds Archi- 
bald his father 7. Beheaded 17 

William Douglas, the ſon of James 
the Groſs, marries Beatrix his 

uncle's 


7 b \ 
1 3 1 | f 
, 1 N -D- E 2. 2 


uncle's daughter 18, Submits 
to the King 19. Goes to Rome 

33. Returns, and declared Re- 

nt 30. Comes to court on 

afe conduct 39. At laſt ſlain by 
the King's own hand 40 

William Douglas deſires leave to 
revenge the. death of his brother 
the Earl of Murray 447 

William Drury, an Engliſh knight, 
ſecretly favours the rebels 455 


William, Biſhop of — 
ſent into France to excuſe the 


Queen's haſty marriage in Scot- 


— — 3 land 379 
raham the King's guar- 
be dn 68 
William Home beheaded 15 


William Elphinſton Biſhop of Aber- 


deen, laments the ſtate of Scot- 
land 146 
William Kieth * prog by 


the En 1 5 „ 
William Kirkal 0 of Gr admi- to them 66 
ral of the by againſt aint Bothwell f 4 
_ n 
| n 


William 2 s into 
France with — 

Wi ham Maitland an ingenious 
young man 297. Sent into Eng- 
and- to defire aid 298. Sent 

into England to compliment 

Queen Eliſabeth on Mary's ac- 
count 316. Perſuades her to de- 
clare Mary her heireſs 18. Which 

| the refuſes to do 318. He fa- 
vours the Queen's affairs 444. 

Is factious and perſidious 445.- 
Studies innovations 16. He is 
taken and releaſed 444 

William Rogers, an Engliſh . 

cian, one of III. 's * 
counſellors 87 ; 

William Sivez his ſtory 84 . 

William Stuart, Biſho dr * 
deen, ſent * into 
France 291 

Women, ether the ſupreme go- 


